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• Proceedings before His Majesty’s Privy Council, in re- 
f LATION TO THE PETITION OF SiR JoHN PeTER GrANT.”* 

, From the time when we first announced the misunderstanding 
|)etwecn the Governor and Council of Hombay and the Judges of 
ihe King’s Court, until the termination of the late proceedings be- 
fore his Majesty’s Privy Council, we have deemed it more becoming 
to observe a respectful silence, than to hazard any judgment on a 
question, involving considerations of so much dilficulty and im- 
portance. That we were at first shocked and alarmed at the 
Intelligence, of what seemed to bear the character of an attempt, 
by the threat of armed resistance, to intimidate and overawe the 
Bench, we freely acknowledge. We do not affect to disguise a 
feeling of partiality to that ' second priesthood, whose duty it is to 
minister in the temple of Justice,’ who seldom miss the right road 
by mistake, and have no temjitation to depart from it by design, 
when the conscientious exercise of their exalted functions has 
been impeded by an arbitrary exertion of military power, but we owe 
it to the Government of Bombay to avow our more mature convic- 
tion, that however exceptionable may have been the mode by which 
they judged proper to effect their purpose — and most exceptionable 
believe it to have been — however doubtful the policy of limiting 
a jurisdiction, the undue extension of which was the subject of their 
protest, they have not, in fact, misconstrued the charter by which the 
Supreme Court was constituted, and that in the matters of Moro 
Ragonath and Bappoo Gunness, their case, as a point of Imo, is com- 
pletely established. Much as we regret this unfortunate collision 
between authorities, emanating from the same source, and bound in 
their several departments to have the same object of order, and good 
government in view — willingly as we assent to the opinion of the 
Cvhief .Tustice of Calcutta, that so long as the sovereign power of 
India is in the hands of the Company, it is in the worst taste to 
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.consider its servants and tlie King s, as conUictiug authorities ; yei 

as this misfortune has already occurred, and the disputes arising] 
from it have been judicially considered and decided, we an 
bound to acknowledge that the decree of the Privy Council appear 
to us to be fully borne out by the arguments of the Company’ 
counsel, and that without the influence of considerations of po 
litical expediency, the points at issue have been decided arcordinii 
to the true intent and meaning of the charter by which the Bomba^ 
Judicature was established, and the Acts of Parliament on which il 
depends. The question, be it observed, as discussed before tlij 
Privy Council, was one of mere law, from which all views of j)ub]J 
policy or personal conduct were carefully excluded. Of these, tin 
latter were reserved, and justly, as we think, for the cognizance ol 
the existing authorities ^ the former, for the consideration and jiidij. 
ment of Parliament 3 and the Privy Council, as the Lord Chancello 
observed, had no object in assembling, but to ascertain the juri 
diction of the Court of Bombay. 

The respective litigants being confined to this comparatively na 
row range, we too might stand excused, if we sought for an apolog 
to avoid the much larger problem of Indian policy, which the solntic 
of the legal doubt can only for a short time defer ; but we caniv 
refrain from expressing our astonishment and regret, that Sir Joli 
Malcolm and his council should have so far forgotten the rcsj)e 
and reverence due to the Judicial character, as to pen the haughi 
mandate which they transmitted to the Supreme Court — a messag 
we confidently assert, which in the cool, deliberate intimation of di 
termined resistance, is not surpassed by any specimen of insolent dii 
tation, which the history of outraged law and justice has yet had 01 
casion to attest. They had no right to beard the King's Judges I 
the capricious assumption of a power, to them, at least, not con 
mitted, of interpreting the (Charter and the Act of Parliament ; i 
well might they have marched a file of soldiers into the Court, : 
plot its discredit and degradation by the violent interruption of pn 
cess issued after solemn argument at the bar : if remonstrance ar 
expostulation were vain, it was their duty to have been * aiding an 
assisting’ to the judges in the particular instance, reserving .! 
themselves, when the argument of the advocate-general was ovei 
ruled, their appeal to the authorities at home. Nothing surel 
could be more ill-judged than to court the scandal and disgrace of 
contest at Bombay, when the matter might have been calmly ar 
dispassionately settled at Whitehall. The inconvenience to Moi 
Ragonath or Pandurang Ramchunder of a journey from Poonah t 
the Presidency, sinks into insignificance when compared with tl 
confusion which the affront to the King’s Majesty in the perse 
of his Judge, the unexplained decision of the I’rivy Council, an 
the recent indiscretion of Sir John Grant in closing the Com 
must inevitably produce. The Governor should have known tlu 
the usefulness of le§|al, and indeed of all other authority, is gon( 
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ben it ceases to be maintained jn credit and in honour. And 
f the Judge it is but justice to say, that with the exception of some 
levish asperity of remark which might have been as well avoided, 
)thing was presented to their lordships which did not indicate a ^ 
•mness and constancy of character, which a wise government 
Quid prize and honour, and a familiarity with the law and history 
‘ our constitution, from which an erroneous construction of an 
Obiguous statute no more detracts, than occasional mis-directions 
Nisi Prius can disparage the learning and integrity of the 
nglish Bench. Sir John Grant was placed, by the death of his 
inior colleagues, in a situation of great embarrassment and re- 
^nsibility. It was safer to adhere strictly to the path suggested, 

I a strong conviction of propriety, than to expose himself to cen- 
I'e by discretionary deviation from it. So long as he pursued 
bt course, he remained in a position the respectability of which 
') disapproval of the government at home could possibly impair. 

Te sincerely regret that he should have furnished an excuse, by 
6 subsequent proceedings, for the unseemly slight which would 
toear to have been intended, by the promotion of Mr. Dewar to 
[c Chief Justiceship of Bombay. 

In order to the correct apprehension of the precise points of 
[fercnce between the Governor and Judges of Bombay, it will be 
eful to give a short sketch of the history of the king’s courts in 
idia, and of the charters by which their authority is ascertained, 
tie first of these, granted to the East India Company by Charles 
L, in KjGI, gave to the Governor and Council of all the Company’s 
itablishments, an absolute jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over 
I its servants, to be exercised according to the laws of England, 
bis provision, with some trifling modifications, continued in force 
itil the reign of George IV., when A. D., 1826, the Directors 
presented to the King, that there was great want .at Madnis- 
itnam. Port William, and Bombay, of a proper and competent 
ithority for the more sjiecdy and effectual administration of justice 
civil causes, and for the trying and punishing of capital and other 
iminal offences and misdemeanours. 

The object of this representation was to obtain permission to 
itablish Mayor’s Courts at the three Presidencies ; and in com- 
iiance with its prayer, his Majesty granted letters patent to the 
[ayor and Aldermen of the several factories, constituting them a 
Ittirt of Record, to determine all civil suits and actions between 
|rty and party, with an appeal to the local government s, wliich 
pre by the same letters patent likewise constituted (courts of 
ecord, and in all cases involving sums less than one thousand 
igodas, of final adjudication. In cases of which the matters . in 
sjuite exceeded that amount, further appeals were authorised tt) 
e King in cbuncil. The Mayor’s courts were at the same lime 
apowered to grant probates of wills and letters of administration 
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in cases of intestacy ; and the government courts were further co 
stituted courts of Oyer and Terminer, and required to hold quart 
sessions, for the tri^l of all offences except high- treason. 

On the restoration of Madras, which had been captured in I 7 
by the French, the charter granted to the Company was (175 
surrendered, and a new one granted to them by letters patei 
which empowered them to establish a Court of Requests for t 
determination of causes of action, not exceeding five pagodas, a 
invested the Court of Directors with the power of making h) 
laws, rules and ordinances, for the good government and regulati 
of the several Courts of Judicature established in India. i 

In this state, things remained until the year 177^, when diirii, 
the administration of Lord North, the affairs of the East In(j 
Company came under the consideration of parliament. A knoj 
ledge of the events of this period appears to us particularly useful] 
elucidating the points recently discussed in the Privy Council, bec.'uij 
in the succeeding year, 1773, the Supreme Court of Bengal, on wliii 
the other two are modelled, was first established. It is admitte 
that if the charter by which the court at Calcutta was cstahlibhe 
did not authorise its judges to issue writs of Habeas Corpus, find 
the circumstances in which the court of Bombay has assert 
that power, that the construction put upon the charter by tl 
Governor and Council was right, and that the Court lias e 
ceeded its jurisdiction. Among the measures devised at tli 
period for cori^^ting the abuses, and giving vigour to the condu 
of the Company’s affairs, was the introduction of a new system 
jurisprudence, by which their Native subjects might be ])rotecti 
from the excesses of their servants, the security of liberty ai 
property established, and the misconduct of their agents ti)o f 
removed from the seat of supreme power, to be awed by its supc 
vision, corrected and restrained. For this purpose, a Bill vv 
brought into the House of Commons by Mr. Sullivan, a Director 
the Company, the object of which was to engraft on the lb\u 
kiting Act, then under consideration, a scheme for the administi 
lion of justice in India, the principal feature of which vins t 
establishment of a Supreme Court of Judicature, with civ 
criminal, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction at Calcutta, with an 
in the first instance to the Bengal government, and theuce to i 
King in Council. This bill having been lost on a division, ant 
committee appointed to inquire into the nature and state ot t 
East India Company, and of their affairs in the East Indies, nothi 
further was done in the matter, until, in 1773, the Company bei 
compelled to apply to parliament for pecuniary assistance, added 
their petition an assurance that they would forthwith consider, a 
propose such regulations as might appear proper and essential 
the due administration of justice in India. In conformity with t 
intention, the Court of Proprietors came to various resolutions, 
which a petition to parliament was afterwards founded, and Ic* 
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cited to bring in a bill to carry its suggestions, into effect. As 
motion was made on the very day when leave was given to 
d North to introduce a bill for ‘ establishing (Certain regulations 
the better management of the affairs of the East India Company 
India and in Europe, which afterwards passed into a law, it 
aid be unnecessary to refer to any part of the Company’s 
Ition, were it not that it was expressly proposed by it to intro- 
!e the protection of Habeas Corpus into India. 

\.sfar as can be collected from the debates on the Bengal Judi- 
ure Bills in 1773 and 1781, the chief objection on the part of 
listers to the arrangements proposed by Mr. Sullivan, was 
power vested by his bill in the Company, of nominating the 
ges of the Court. This right was indeed controlled by a 
i^ision that their appointment sliould be subject to the approval 
the Lord Chancellor and the three Chief Justices for the time 
fngj but this limitation by no means satisfied the opponents of the 
1 , who insisted that the privilege of appointing Judges was the 
klienabic prerogative of the Crown, — a position which they main- 
ned rather on the ground of abstract principle, than by consider- 
ons of political expediency. ' Lord North’s bill passed the 
msc of Commons by an immense majority, and the petition 
Eiinst it, preferred by the Company to the Lords, represented, 
long other allegations, that the material effects of prev^enting 
pressions in India, by establishing a respectable court of justice 
i the spot, must be defeated by the bill, since the persons who 
ght be supposed to commit such oppressions were exempted 
•m the jurisdiction of the Court, and consequently left without 
itraint j and further, that the most effectual provision, of all 
lers, to prevent oppressions, which was recommended by the Com> 
uy, viz. that of the Habeas Corpus, whereby men might know 
what crime they were accused, and by whom imprisoned, was 
lilted, by which means all the tyranny of a double government, 
thout responsibility any where, would be entailed on the inhabi- 
its.” ’ No trace of any intention to defer to their wishes in this 
jpcct can be discovered in the Act of Parliament or the Charter ^ 
d surely the history of the bill precludes alike the supposition 
implied enactment or unintentional omission. It can never he 
itended, after a bill to introduce the Habeas Corpus into India, 
s rejected on that account by Parliament, and another on the 
ne day introduced, against which the Company, on the ground 
Jts omission, protested, that it was the intention of the Legis- 
wrp* in 1773, to confer on the Supreme Court at Fort William 
; jurisdiction now claimed by the Judges of Bombay, If the 
ngal Charter will not bear this construction, neither does that 
Bombay 5 for in the 7th section of the Act (4 Geo. IV. c. 71) on 
lich, it is founded, it is expressly enacted, that the Supreme 
»urt of Judicature thereby established, shall consist of the like 
pmber of persons, with full power to exercise such civil, criminal, 
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admiralty^ and wclesiastical jurisdiction, both as to Natives an( 
British subjects, and to be invested with such powers and au- 
thorities, privileges and immunities, for the better administra 
tion of the same, and subject to the same toitatious, restric 
tions, and control, within the said town and island of Bomba 
and the limits thereof, and the territories subordinate thereto 
^and within the territories which now are or hereafter may b 
subject to or dependent on the said government of Bombaj 
as the said supreme Court of Judicature at Fort Williaix 
in Bengal, by virtue of any law now in force, and unrepealei 
doth consist of, is invested with, or subject to, within tb 
said Fort William, or the places subject to, or dependent on, th 
government thereof.’ , 

* But,’ says Mr. Denman, ' the writ of Habeas CSfpus is expresslj 
given to the Supreme Court of Calcutta, by the letters patent of til 
13th Geo. Ill ; they conferred upon that Court " such jurisdictiol 
and authority as our Justices of the Court of King’s Bench ha\l 
and may lawfully exercise, within that part of Great Britain calle 
England, as far as circumstances will admit.” ’ The writs of Habes 
Corpus issued under that power do not appear to have been questione 
in any manner which could raise a doubt as to their authorit?j. 

Let, us see how far this statement of Mr. Denman is supported b 
the facts. In pursuance of the authority vested in him by Loi 
North’s Act (13 Geo. III.), his Majesty, on the 2Gth of March 177 
granted a Charter, by which a Supreme Court was erected, to coiisi 
of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges. This Court was declare 
to be a Court of Law, a Court of Equity, of Oyer and Terminer an 
Gaol Delivery, an Ecclesiastical Court, and a Court of Admiralt 
but there was no clause from which an intention could be inferrt 
to invest it with that portion of the authority of thef Court of King 
Bench, which is exercised by issuing mandatory writs, to prevcf 
defects of justice, to control inferior Courts, or protect the libert ri 
the subject, unless such power was given by a provision which 
been copied in the Bombay Charter, viz., ' that the said Chi' 
Justice and the Puisne Judges shall, severally and respectively, h 
and they arc and every of them, hereby appointed to be 
and Conservators of the Peace, and Coroners within and tbroughoi 
the said province, district, and countries of Bengal, Bahar, ar 
Orissa, and every part thereof, and to have such jurisdiction ai 
authority as our Justices of our Court of King’s Bench have ai 
may lawfully exercise within that part of Great Britain call' 
England, by the common law thereof.’ On this section Sir Jol 
Peter (irant and his counsel contend, that the power of issuing t 
prerogative writs of the Crown was conferred upon the Siiprei 
Court of Fort William. The Company, on the other hand, ass( 
that the words on which that construction is sought to be rais( 
must be road ‘ secundum subjectam materiam^ in a much uk 
limited acceptation j and that as the Judges of the Court of Kin 
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Inch are viriute^ officih severally and respectively^ Ju 9 tii(;e 6 an^ 
^nservators of tbe Peace, and Coroners, tlirougHput the fe^hq pf 
hgland,it was meant only to confer on the Judges of the Sujpjr^me, 
purt of Port.Wiffi^, the same ample commission in the pro^ 
hces, sutject tp tK Presidency of Bengal. Of this latter, opinion 
I confess ourselvea to be 5 that the Charteir was so understood By 
* East India Company, is clear from their petiti«^n to the House ^ 
Lords 5 and we think Mr. Denman mistaken in supposing that 
occurrences in Bengal, between 1773 and 17S1, and the pro- 
dings arising out of them, were of a nature to rebut the strong 
‘sumption thence raised, that it was not the intention of the Le- 
fcature to introduce the protection of Habeas Corpus into India. 

Ifo us, indeed, the history of the contest between Warren 
5 tings and Sir Elijah Impey, seems strongly corroborative of 
recent decision of the Privy Council j and as less allusion was 
[de to it in the arguments of Serjeant Bosanquet and Serjeant 
“ankie, than might be expected from its obvious bearing on the 
Istion, and the strong reliance placed upon it on the other side, 
pmay be excused for referring to it somewhat at length. 

On the 28th March, 1774, the newly-appointed J udges of the 
preme Court, Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
ambers, Mr. Justice Le Maistre, and Mr. Justice Hyde, took 
ve of the Conrt of Directors, and * availed themselves of that 
3 ortunity to assure the Court, that they would use their utmost 

I eavours to render their appointment serviceable to the Com- 
y.’ To what extent they respected this engagement, or found 
msclves able to redeem it, may be judged from the early rup- 
e which occurred between them and the authorities jn India, 
ircely were they seated at Calcutta, when they claimed a right 
inquire into the proceedings of the Courts of Dewannee Adawlut:, 
which, in conformity with the usage of their Mohammedan pre- 
jessors, the management of their revenue, and the admiii^tration 
ttivil justice, were entrusted by the Company. It is n(^||iR^ 5 sary 
“us to detail the cruelties perpetrated at this time againtit^ilefault- 
^ Zemindars and other debtors to the Company and by them, on 
eir subordinates, or the excesses of the provincial courts. S^||[icc 
to say, that they were of a nature to justify, in numerotis m- 
inces, the interference of the Supreme Court, had its jurisdiction 

i been limited by the Charter ; and perhaj)s, upon the whole, 
nay be doubted whether the evils arising from too rigid an 
erence to the principles of English law, in contempt of the 
ings, customs, and prejudices of the Natives, were not M l|r. 
mterbalanced by the protection occasionally afforded 
tims of fiscal rapacity. However that may have been, ' 
vers claimed by the Court were at length denied by the 
'nriMnt ^ and after various amicable .attempts to arrange tbe 
tiers in dispute, the ^Governor-General and his Council detcr- 
led not to execute the process of the Court, and encouraged 
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resistance to it by a public notice which they gave, that it ha 
exceeded its jurisdiction.* 

It appears, from the report of the CommittM appointed by tt 
Ilouse of Commons, to inquire into the circuwances.of this di« 
pute, that the Directors of the East India Company, on the 1 9th ( 
November, 1777, sent a letter to Lord Viscount Weymouth, the 
secretary of state, in which they complain, 

1. That the Court had extended its jurisdiction to persons t| 

whom it does not appear to have been the intention of the King cl 
Parliament to submit to its jurisdiction. I 

2. That it has taken cognizance of matters, both originally an 
pending the suit, the exclusive cognizance of which they conceiv 
it to have been the intention of the King and Parliament to leav 
to other Courts. 

3. That it has claimed a right of demanding evidence, and i 

inspecting records, which they conceive it had no right to deman 
or inspect. j 

4. That the Judges consider the Criminal Law of England as i| 
force and binding upon the Natives of Bengal, though utterly repuj 


♦ The notice issued by the Governor-Ceiieral was as follows: — 

♦ Be it known to all Zemindars, CliowrJreos, and Talookdars, in the pn 
vinces or suburbs of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 

♦ Whereas representations have been received from many of the Zemindar 
Chowdries, and Talookdars of these provinces, by the Governor-Gener 
and Supreme Council at Fort William, that summonses, warrants, an 
other process of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, have bee 
served upon them by the sheriff’’s officers, recjuiring or compelling them 
appear before the Judges of the said Supreme Court, and give in answers 
complaints or suits instituted against them, Notice ir‘ hereby given 
the Zemindars, Chowdries, and Talookdars, of the province aforesdi 

That not being subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, (exn e 
in castat^felijWifter specified), they shall not (in case of any summons, wa 
rant, otower process of the said Supreme Court, being served upon the 
by the sheriff or his officers), appear nor plead, nor do nor suffer any a 
whMjh^niay amount on their part to a recognition of the authority ofll 
jui^SWe extending to themselves/' ' 

'^Tbe cases where the Zemindars, Chowdries, and Talookdars are, 
common with all the inhabitants of these provinces, subject to the juri 
diction of the Supreme Court, and must pay obedience to its process, a 
as follows : — 

‘ 1. Where the parties sued shall, at the time when the debt or cause 
action shall have arisen, have been employed by, or shall have been direci 
• wUndirectly in the service of the Company, or of any of his Majesl 

Where the party sued shall have entered into any contract or agreemc 
iff writing with any of his Majesty's subjects, and the cause of action sli 
exceed the sum of five bundled current rupees ; and where the party sh; 
have agreed in the same contract, that, in case of dispute, the matter shot 
be heard and determined in the Supreme Court.' 
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It to the laws and -customs by which they have formerly been 
i^crned. 

Under each df tl^e beads, the Directors of the East India Com- 
ly stated a varii^ of facts, and added arguments on the conse- 
»nces likely to result from the jurisdiction assumed and exercised 
the Supreme Court of Judicature. Of these, the committee bf 
81 select, for detailed observation, the Patna cause, the Deccan 
ise, the Cossijurah cause, and the proceedings against’^ Rajah 
indcomar for forgery 5 conceiving them to be best calculated to 
icidate the principles by which the proceedings of Sir Elijah 
ipcy and his colleagues had been governed. 

It is not necessary for us to follow them through the voluminous 
rrativc of the .^bove-mentioned events, which, though they may be 
sfully consulted to illustrate that part of the history of the Su- 
cme Courts, which is comprised between the years 1773 and 1781, 
►re, most of them, cases in which writs of mesne process, issued 
kthe Court, had been obstructed at the instigation, or with the 
Inivance, of the Ciovcrnor and Council. The cases which more 
hiediately bear on the present inquiry, are those of Sudder al hue 
!wn and Scroop Chund, respecting which the Committee report as 
lows ; — 

I^Your Committee find that the Supreme Court of Judicature 
Ive exercised jurisdiction over the Naib Subah, or Nabob’s Deputy, 
the three provinces. The Naib Subah is an othccr who holds his 
pointment from the Nabob of Bengal j he presides in a court 
mposed of various persons skilled in the Mohammedan laws, 
lich court superintends the whole criminal jurisdiction of the three 
ovinccs j the provincial officers of criminal jurisdiction receive 
cir appointments from him, and make a monthly report of the 
Dceedings of their respective courts to him ; and no capital sen- 

S ce can be carried into execution, until such sentence is confirmed 
the Naib Subah, or the Nabob himself. Your Cooupllthee ob- 
ve, that, in a minute made by the Governor-General on the 9th 
, March, 1780, he states, that Sudder al hue Cawn, the late J^aib 
ibah of these provinces, had a writ of Habeas Corpus served 
1 , in his durbar or court, by a sheriff’s officer, in the month 
try, 1779 . That Sudder al hue Cawn, being apprehensive of doing 
’ act which might be construed an acknowledgment of' his sub- 
ion to the jurisdiction of the Court, and at the same time cautious 
Jivoid offence, desired the officer to leave the writ on a chair in 
[presence. The officer, on his return, made affidavit of the 
h such a colouring of it as induced the Judges to regard it ai|^^ 
ult offered to their authority, and immediately to order an att^||ipi 
nt to issue against him. The Governor-General further stat^p 
t, fortunately, the execution of the writ was stayed, by an affida- 
of the commissioner of law-suits, which afforded him time to 
his influence for preventing it ultimately from taking effect ; 
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and tha^hc was alarmed for the consequences which would follow 
from such an outrage, so publicly offered to the person of the man 
in whose hands was placed the whole criminal jurisdiction of the 
provinces, if permitted, and which could only l^ikevented by means 
which he dreaded as much. The Governor-^neral adds, that he 
prevailed upon Sudder al hue Cawn to write a letter of concession 
to the Chief Justice. The Supreme Court ordered that the writ of 
attachment should not issue out of the office of the Clerk of the 
Crown, until the first day of the next term, or until further orders. 
The Governor-General concludes with remarking, that the writ was 
never afterwards enforced or noticed, but remained impending as a 
terror over the head of the Naib Nizam until the day of his death j 
and he believes that it exists even to the day he wrote that minute. 
Your Committee find some strong observations the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court against Sudder al hue CaVii', in the letter of 
the Governor-General and Council to the Court of Directors, of the 
25th of January, 178O. 

' Scroop Chund was committed into custody by the Provincial 
Chief and Council of Dacca, for an arrear of revenue alleged to have 
been due from him to the Company, as Malzamim or surety for the 
rents of a district, called Deccan Savagepore j and also for a consi- 
derable balance of cash alleged to be paid into his hands, as cazan- 
chy or treasurer of the revenues of that provincial division. The 
former claim he disputed j the latter he acknowledged to be just, 
but refused to discharge. The reasons for this refusal not appearing 
satisfiictory to the provincial council, they continued their restraint 
upon Scroop Chund, declaring, in their letter to the Governor-Gene- 
ral and Council, dated August 26, 1777, that as that was the first 
instance they had experienced of resistance to the orders of Govern- 
ment, and had been made by a person holding one of the principal 
offices under that council, the release of Scroop Chund, after his 
public, dqtoce of their authority, would render nugatory any future 
exertfoi|i^>Qf the powers vested in them for obtaining payment of 
the Company’s revenues j and Scroop Chund, after a personal exa- 
before the provincial council, on the subject of both claims, 
iw^ Wf' clared by them to be dismissed from his post of treasurer, as 
ura&liy the trust he held. 

* And your Committee find that an order had been given at this 
time by Mr. Justice Hyde, with a rule to show cause why a writ of 
Habeas Corpus should not issue to the provincial council to prodfc 
the body of Scroop Chund ; and the justice, not being satisfied 
reasons exhibited to him by the Company’s attorney, who applied 
^K^im for that purpose, ordered a writ of Habeas Corpus ■, in conse- 
^^®iice of which Scroop Chund was delivered up by the Provincial 
Council. Wheft the return to the writ of Habeas Corpus came to be 
argued before the Court, on the 19th of September, 1777* the coun- 
^^ybr Scroop Chund moved to quash his own writ for informality, 
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' which was Ranted, and an amended writ was served in court upon 
the Nazir, or oflScer of the provincial court, in whose custody he 
bad been; arid tbe^unsel fof the Company asked for a longer 
term to m^e a Ijlwn thereto : Because the (Sfovernor^General 
and Council considered this business in so very serious a light, and 
a thihg of such consequence to the Company’s revenues and collec- 
tions in the country at large, and in the district of Dacca in parti- 
cular, that they wished to have the highest authority possible; tiither 
to confirm them in the exercise of their jurisdiction, or to abdish 
that Jurisdiction entirely, and by that means effectually put a stop 
to the collections.” But no longer time was granted than the fol- 
lowing day 5 and it was declared by Mr. Justice Le Maistre, senior 
judge then on the bench, that Scroop Chund appeared to have been 
confined with a if^erity not usually practised upon prisoners for 
debt, so that he could not ent, or perform the ceremonies of his re- 
ligion ; and the Court could not, without injustice, refuse an imme- 
diate return to the writ. However, it appears that the allegation of 
unusual severity,* in the confinement of the prisoner, was denied by 
the other party, and their exculpation from this charge was sup- 
ported by affidavits of the officers of the Khalsa (or exchequer), 
supposed to be particularly conversant in the ancient usages and 
customs of the country government. 

^ And it appears, by a letter from the Company’s attorney, that 
the return was argued in court the ensuing day, being the 20th of 
September, I777 j that the Company’s counsel moved for a longer 
term, complaining of the shortness of the time allowed, ,being only 
twenty-four hours from the serving of the writ, that inquiries might 
be made into circumstances which were judged dubious, and answers 
might be received from Dacca, to points it was absolutely necessary 
to.ascertain, whi<^, from the distance of that place, your Committee 
understood would require at least six days ; and offered that Scroop 
Chund should, in the mean time, be permitted to go bail 

twice in the day to eat ; and that the said motion was noT^nted 
by the Court ; that then the Company’s counsel proposed to give 
the prisoner enlargement upon bail, so that he should not leavd^e 
settlement, but that the two judges present would not acc^jil^p) 
any terms, unless a total release was given to the prisoner, 
restraint or confinement to any place ; and the security to be given 
was, that he should appear and pay any sum of money which any 

* ipetent court of judicature should adjudge to be due to the 
ted Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Iridies.” The attorney would not acquiesce in this kind of relestA;^, 
nor to a bail-piece so worded, as thinking it " either entirely 
tory, or liable to many litigations, with regard to the opinion of 
judges present as to the competency of the Court which might decide 
hereafter on this matter;” and thereupon Scroop Chund was dis- 
charged.’ 

Wc have been thus particular in the statement of these two cases, 
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in which the authority of the Supreme Court of Bengal to issue 
writs of Habeas Corpus was asserted and opposed, because we find 
in the argument of Messrs. Denraai# and Ald^pn, an attempt to 
infer from the silence of the 21 st of Geo. IBph the subject, a 
parliamentary recognition of that right. * T^e writs of Habeas 
Corpus! says the latter learned gentleman, ' were all moved for 
between the 13th and 2l8t of Geo. III. Your Lordships would 
therefore have expected to find in the 21st Geo. III. some limita- 
tation of the power which had been exercised, if it was not in- 
tended to continue it j but there is no such limitation, and the 
power remained precisely the same in those respects. The Legis- 
lature limited it, in some respects, but not in this ; which is a 
strong parliamentary recognition of the power , in the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta to issue those writs. In the- Court of Madras 
the same has existed 3 his Majesty therefore was advised to give 
his royal assent to the act constituting the Supreme Court of Bom- 
bay, after the other two Courts had exercised this jurisdiction from 
the year 1775 up to the 4th of Geo. IV., and then a similar power is 
to be given to the new Court constituted, and it is to have all the 
powers of the Court of Calcutta and Madras. It is a strong con- 
firmation of our view, therefore, when I shew that from the origin 
of this jurisdiction the government of India, with Mr. Warren 
Hastings at its head, seems to have taken the same view of 
the question.’ 

There is just enough of truth in this ingenious statement of 
Mr. Alderson, to give colour to the conclusion attempted to be 
drawn from it. That colour, however, will be found to fade very 
sensibly on closer inspection, and disappears altogether when the 
facts are carefully considered. It is true, undoubtedly, that writs 
of Habeas Corpus were granted by the Supreme Court between 
1773 and 178 1 3 it is also true that Warren Hastings uiade re- 
turns to ^ome of them, under an impression that they were legally 
issued 3 and Mr. Alderson might have added, that one of the objects 
of the 21 st Geo. III., as appears from the 28th section, was to 
ind^nify the said Warren Hastings and his Council for resistance 
t^ms duly issued by the Supreme Court. It is not, however, 
Chat the power of the Supreme Court to issue these writs has 
never been questioned, or that it was exercised in Bengal until the 
date of the Charter for Bombay. That its exercise previous to the 
21 st Geo. III. was a matter of complaint and remonstrance on m 
part of the Company, is clear from the cases of Scroop Chund and 
6 udder al hue Cawn, and satisfactory reasons for the omission of an 
^press provission upon the subject may be found, without being 
driven to the inference at which Mr. Alderson would wish us to 
arrive. The Committee on whose report the bill was drawn up, 
state that they had applied themselves in examining the matter of 
the petitions referred to them, to the general administration 3 
1 st, of CivilJustice 3 2 dly, ofCriminalJustice 3 3dly, of Justice 
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in Revenue matters, or cases which arose from obligatic^ps con- 
tracted on account of the revenue. Now, under one of these three 
heads all the cases of Habeas Corpus very appropriately range, and 
the enactments ofi||^, 21 st Geo. III. are sufficiently large to prevent 
the recurrence of wb inconveniences which the issuing of those 
writs had at that time occasioned. By the 8 th section of that Act 
it was enacted, that the Supreme Court should not have any juris- 
diction in matters concerning the revenue j by the 9 tb, that no 
person should be subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
on account of his being a landholder, or farmer of land ; and by 
the 10 th, persons in the service of the Company, or any British 
subjects were exempted from its jurisdiction in cases of inheritance 
or succession to lands and in matters of dealing or contract between 
parties, ' except In actions for wrongs or trespasses, and in any 
civil suit by agreement between the parties in writing, to submit 
the same to the decision of the Supreme Court.’ Now these enact- 
ments embraced all cases of the same character as those which had 
at that time been disputed between the Governor-General and the 
Supreme Court. Besides, the question came before Parliament on 
petition from the Directors of the East India Company, and they 
j)robably were reluctant to propose, as distinct matter of complaint, 
the exertion of an authority, which only seven years before had 
been declared by them essential for the protection of the Natives. 
That Warren Hastings at first admitted and Sir Elijah Impey 
always maintained, the power of the Supreme Court, under the 13th 
Geo. III., to issue writs of Habeas Corpus^ is perfectly clear ^ but 
it is also indisputable that the East India Company, inH 773 , were 
of opinion that it conferred no such power ] and the debates in Par- 
liament, on the Regulating Act of 17 B 1 , prove beyond doubt that 
that act was designed to take it away if it then existed.* 

In the Commons, Mr. Dempster, a member of the Committee, 
strongly protested against the injustice of denying the writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus to the Natives of India, and contrasted thehr compa- 
ratively free condition under the 13th of Geo. HI., as interpreted by 
Sir Elijah Impey, with the utter helplessness and subjection to vybkh 
they were reduced by the Bill before the House. Mr. BurkS?- 
plied to IMr. Dempster, that however much we might valuiffne 
privileges secured to us by a free constitution, the Natives wefe 
much more attached to their own laws and customs 3 that it was 
i*|gobtic to frame regulations for an ignorant and superstitious 
people on the model of the institutions of a civilized state, and 
that the inhabitants of India preferred tyranny and insecurity after; 
their own fashion, to any protection which the laws of Engla^' 
could extend. Lord Radnor, in the House of Lords, entered 
protest against the Bill, in terms which leave no dou^t of the under^ 
standing of their Lordships.f 

* ^ Parliamentary History of England, vol. xxii. p. 631. 
t The Biy to explain and amend so much of an Act made in the 13th of 
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In the construction of a statute, in the vagueness of which the 
legislators of 1773 and I 78 I seem to have paid much more atten- 
tion to their own convenience than to that of generations then to 
come, this general understanding is the only dWto a correct inter- 
pretation, and unless there be coses which im^gn the conclusion> 
we think there can be no doubt that tlie Bengal Judicature Bill did 
not confer the power of issuing writs of Habeas Corpus on the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. Now when Mr. Alder son states that 
these writs have been issued without impeachment from I 78 I until 
now, is it not singular that he cites no case to support his position } 
If precedents exist, why are they not adduced? The case of 
Wright, Newenham, and Mendy Ali Khaun,* before Lord Chief 
Justice Grey, was a case of contempt jf and besides it was in evi- 
dence that the Newab had a house of business wi^^ the ditch. In 
Rex V. Kistnama Naick, 2 Madras cases, 251, and Rex v. Miller, 
ik 249, the parties were clearly within the jurisdiction of the Court; 
and though in the action for assault and false imprisonment brought 
by Zeibsen Nissa Begmn against the Azeem al Dowlah Behader, 
2 Madras cases, 130, it was held that the Azeem al Dowlah being a 
sovereign prince, was as such constructively exempt from the autho- 
rity of the Court, yet it did not follow that the ladies whom he de- 
tained were not entitled to its protection. They were clearly within 
the jurisdiction, being resident at Madras, and they were accordingly 
brought up by Habeas Corpus, and discharged. These are the only 


his present Majesty, entitled ‘An Act for the better Management of tlie 
Affairs of the East India Company, as well in India as in J'lngland,’ as re- 
lates to the administration of justice in Bengal, and for the relief of certain 
persons imprisoned at Calcutta in Bengal, under a judgment of the Supremo 
Court of Judicature ; and also for indemnifying the Governor-General and 
Council of Bengal, iind all officers who have acted under their orders 
authority, in the undue resistance made to the process of the Supreme 
Court, was passed. Upon which the following protest was entered 
‘Dissentient, 

‘Because this Bill, instead of preserving that impartiality which charac- 

S all just legislation, enacts that a power of oppression which is con- 
po great and dangerous that it shall not be tolerated with respect to 
, the limb, the liberty, or even the property of any Bntish-born 
stibject, who has but a temporary and voluntary residence in Hiiidoostaii, 
shall yet subsist against the poor, the friendless, the plundered Native, the 
natural and necessary inhabitant of that country, with all its terrors, without 
liuiitation and with scarce an appearance of responsibility. Because^e 
giving power without responsibility can be justified in my opinion by no 
possible situation of affairs. The abuse of official power and the outrages 
committed in purpqit of wealth in India, have been observed in this country 
with an indifference which does no credit to our government. We shall 
not, I imagine, acquire any credit by extending that authority, much less 
by annexing Imphnity to its abuse. Signed, 

* Oriental Herald, vol. xxii. p. 119. Radnor.' 

f See the cases, of Lord Leigh, in Bacon’s Abridgment ; and of Lord 
Ferrers, 1 Burr. 631. 
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cases referred to by Mr. Justice Grant in his speech of the 99th of 
September, and believing them to be all distinguishable, we are 
entitled to retort the argument of his counsel, and to infer from the 
absence of all pro^fents since 1781, the alleged excess of jurisdic- 
tion. We have already stated that the powers of the Bombay 
Court are, by the express provision of the 4th Geo. IV. c. 71 , made 
co-extensive with those of the Court of Calcutta. There is nothing 
in the letters patent founded upon that act extending the authority 
which it empowered his Majesty to grant. By these, bis Majesty 
is pleased ‘ to direct that there shall be within the settlement of 
Bombay a Court of Record, which shall be called the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay, and that the same shall consist of 
certain judges who are there mentioned, and that the said Chief 
Justice and the .yoisne Judges shall be severally and respectively, 
and they are all and every of them thereby appointed to be Justices 
and Conservators of the l*eace and Coroners within and throughout 
the Settlement of Bombay, and the limits thereof, and the factories 
subordinate thereto, and all the territories which now are, or here- 
after may be, subject to or dependent upon the Government of 
Bombay aforesaid, and to have such jurisdiction and authority as 
his Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench Imve and may lawfully exercise 
within that part of Great Britain called England, as far as circum- 
stances will admit. And we do further direct, ordain and appoint, 
that the jurisdiction, powers and authorities, of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Bombay, shall extend to all such persons as have 
been hitherto described and distinguished in our charters for 
Bombay, by the appellation of British subjects, whO' shall reside 
within any of the factories subject or dependent upon the Govern- 
ment of Bombay ; and that the said Court shall be competent and 
effectual, and shall have full power and authority to hear and deter- 
mine all suits and actions whatsoever against auy of our said sub- 
jects, arising in territories subject to or dependent upon, or which 
hereafter may be subject to or dependent upon, the same Government, 
or against any person or persons who at the time when the cause of 
action shall have arisen shall have been employed by, or shall Ijave 
been directly or indirectly in the service of, the said United 
pany, or any of the subjects of us, our heirs and successors. 

Whether the course pursued by Sir John Malcolm and his council 
were dictated by good taste and wisdom, is a very different question, 
from the legality of the power asserted by the Court. However 
extravagant may be the pretensions of a judge, it is the duty of the 
executive power to treat his character and office with respect. 
Very unlike the conduct of Sir John Malcolm was that of Warreo 
Hastings, in similar circumstances. He sent no letter to the judges^ 
couched in terms of insolent dictation, to prohibit in vague and in- 
definite language the exercise of their authority, ^ however legal they 
might deem it j’ thus assuming to himself the functions of a Court of 
appeal, and a power to repeal, on suggestions of political expediency. 
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the Charter and the Act of Parliament. Warren Hastings, with 
all his faults, preserved throughout his misunderstanding with Sir 
Elijah Impey, the appearance, at least, of deference for his functions 
and station. It was not until matters had arriv||at a point very far 
indeed beyond that, to which any inconvenience to Pandoorang 
Ramchunder, or the Gaoler of Tannah, were at all likely to lead, 
that he gave notice, not that he would resist, but that he would 
not assist the execution of the process of the Court. Unlike Mr. 
'Dewar, who, in the case of Bappoo Gunness, refused to amend the 
return of a writ, which, if amended, would have satisfied the scru- 
ples of the Court, when the Advocate General of that day was con- 
sulted on the measures to be pursued to prevent the dangers 
apprehended from the proceedings of the Supreme Court, he 
requested, in a matter of so much delicacy, time to consider of his 
opinion, and finally advised the comparatively gentle course which 
was ultimately adopted. At Mr. Dewar’s indiscretion, in this re- 
spect, we cannot adequately express our surprise, and, upon the 
whole, it strikes us very forcibly that, to his precipitancy, and that 
of the Governor, who acted under his advice, are mainly attributable 
any evils which may result from the degradation of the Supreme 
Court of Bombay, by the notoriety of the resistance oIFered to its 
decrees, and the undue countenance such resistance must receive 
in a country where free discussion is a crime, from the manner in 
which the point of law has been decided in the Cockpit. A know- 
ledge of the public and private characters of such men as Sir John 
Peter Grant, and Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, might have sug- 
gested to Sir John Malcolm a mode of expostulation very different 
from that which he imprudently selected. The articles of war are 
not the guides of judicial discretion, and though neglect of orders 
be very criminal in a soldier, obedience to them would, in most cases, 
be unpardonable in a judge. 

It was our intention, when wc commenced this paper, to have 
concluded with an examination of the minute of Sir John Malcolm, 
in which he explains the motives of the course pursued by him in 
the cases of Moro Ragonath and Bappoo Gunness. 

^his minute will probably be found in another part of the present 
volume, and from it our readers will be in a condition to judge how 
far he is innocent of the confusion (unnecessarily, as we think,) occa- 
sioned at Bombay. 'Jhat we differ ioto cwlo from the gallant 
governor, as to .the comparative advantages of responsible and irre- 
sponsible authority, it isjiardly necessary to aver ; and we are much 
mistaken if the^icture- sketched by him, of the condition of the pro- 
vinces subject t0!his Presidency, have not an effect very dissimilar to 
that which it is i^»idcd to produce. It is due to tlie distinguished 
statesman, who-jjpeeded Sir John Malcolm in the government of 
Bombay, to sayphat the measures of his administration tended very 
much to allevlnte that depressing sense of humiliation, by which the 
wanton character of our tyranny in other parts of India has broken 
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the spirit and wasted the energies of the Natives. Mr. Elphinstone 
had the discrimination to perceive, and the resolution to act upon 
his conviction, that the languor and indifference which invariably 
characterise a subdued and enervated people, are the most insur- 
mountable of all obstacles to any scheme of comprehensive improve- 
ment. His mind was not formed to contemplate the degradation of 
ilUistrious lineage, and the crumbling of exalted fortune, with the 
calm philosophy of his cold successor. Knowing that it is much 
easier to control the turbulence of undaunted strength, than to brace 
the sinews of docile debility, he wisely determined to maintain the 
dignity and honour of the ancient families to whose representatives 
the inhabitants of Western India were accustomed to look up with 
respect and reverence ; he caused justice to be administered in the 
vernacular language of the country, and was careful that all inno- 
vations should be conducted with a due regard to the manners and 
prejudices of the people. Sir John Malcolm would do well to 
emulate Mr. Elphinstone in these respects, and to ascertain to what 
extent the principles of English justice are compatible with such 
portions of Native usages and revenue institutions, as it may be 
deemed expedient or necessary to preserve. The inestimable ad- 
vantages of Trial by Jury, that great bulwark of British rights and 
liberties — thanks to Sir Alexander Johnstone — are already felt and 
acknowledged in Ceylon. The exertions of Colonel Briggs have 
familiarised it to the people of Candcish, under the mask of their 
own Punchayet. If the rulers of India were sincerely anxious to 
provide an effective security for their Native subjects against, the 
known oppressions of their Adawlut system, and the possible ex- 
cesses of the infant striplings who are tlrafted from Hertford to the 
Buildings, and thence to the Mofussil, they would have little diffi- 
culty in discovering a disguise for, the Habeas Corpus 5 for sure we 
arc, that when due means are taken to render the object and 
otlicc of that writ correctly appreciated, that its protection will be 
eagerly sought, and the name of him who shall introduce it grate- 
fully remembered. 

We shall take an early opj)ortunity of reverting to the minute of 
Sir John Malcolm, and of discussing those maxims of Indian policy 
which the habits of forty years’ service, under a despotic govern- 
ment, have furnished him with courage to proclaim. Our prin- 
cipal object in this article, was to disclaim all participation in a 
suspicion which we have found very prevalent, that the Privy 
Council had been actuated in their decision on the petition of Sir 
John Grant, by motives of supposed expediency. Such a rumour 
is of a nature to smother the hopes of that extensi^ reform, which 
is confidently said to be in the contemplation of ministers. We deem 
it, therefore, our duty to discountenance, to the utmost of our ability, 
so injurious a notion , and to avow our conscientious conviction, 
that the points at issue were justly and impartially decided. 
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The Dying Christian to his Son. 

My Son, I long’d to see thy face 
Nor have I asked in vain ; 

And dear, to me, this last embrace, 

Tliough feebly I may strain 
Thee to my heart— for thou art dear ; 

And oft the kind, paternal tear 
Would flow, and urged by many a feai', 

We might not meet again. 

Thou left’st me .'—dreams of glory fired 
Thy youthful breast and Fann* 

Tn dazzling panoply attired, 

With her deep clarion came ; 

Thou wert her votary, till fled 

Her rainbow hues,— and Truth instead, 

Mildly and sweet, broke round thy head-- 
A beauteous, heavenly flame. 

But oh ! Ambition’s hellish hand 
Rebellion’s sceptre raised ; 

Foremost amongst that guilty band, 

Thou, a dread meteor blazed ; 

Tdghting their fell, unhallowed courM> 

That onwards held impetuous force ; — 

(As whirls the cataract from its source), 

And your firm foes, amazed, 

Beheld the devastating wreck, 

The conflict’s dreadful sway, 

Tlie fiery fiends they could not check, 

Cleaving their murderous way 
They, who ’gainst faction bold had striven. 

Exiles from families were driven. 

To others— the galling yoke was given, 

’Twas death to disobey. 

Thou weepest; tears of pride will spring 
From hundred breasts like thine, — 

Affection’s drops, fast issuing. 

Can only come from mine. 

But oh ! to Heaven address thy prayer, 

7’hat He who made thee yet may spare— 

And would’st thou find acceptance there, ^ 

A Saviour’s mercies shine. 

G. W. 
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Utilitarian Controversy.* 

The ink was scarcely dry with which we had deprecated the 
fjilse tactic of allowing slight differences to interfere with a general 
j)olitical union of all those parties which we have classed under the 
name of Liberals, when an extraordinary elucidation of our position 
was afforded us by * The Edinburgh Review/ in an article profess- 
ing to be an examination of Mr. Mill’s Essays on Government j 
but really, and not unavowedly, an attack upon the Utilitarian or 
Renthamite party. The running title ‘ Utilitarian Logic and Politics, 
was sufficient to indicate the spirit in which the review was penned, 
even to those who, deterred by the title, took no pains to examine 
its contents j while those who read the article must shortly have 
been convinced that no ordinary (juantum of inveteracy had dic- 
tated tlie production. We regret this exceedingly, for it lowers, in 
our estimation, a work which we have been long accustomed to 
consider most highly. It was the leading organ of a great party — 
it is in danger of becoming the trumpeter of a petty faction, of a 
small knot of aristocrats and their literary retainers, who feel their 
self-importance lowered by the wider range which their rivals have 
taken in the great work of reform. Numerous petty attacks, in 
verse and prose, had long indicated this feeling of the coteries 5 but 
no direct onslaught was hazarded, till the unregulated zeal of a recruit 
induced the juvenile reviewer to step from the ranks, and offer a 
direct challenge j his young comrades cheered his advance, and 
mistook the dust which he raised about him, and the parade and 
flourish of his arms, for proofs of vigour and omens of victory ; the 
ciders did not forbid the combat, would have rejoiced in the defeat 
of their adversary, but were [ireparcd to disavow the enterprise 
sliould it [irove abortive. 

This has been the case ; and as ^ nothing is more amusing or in- 
structive than to observe the manner in which people, who think 
themselves wiser than all the rest of the world, fall into snares 
which the simple good sense of their neighbours detects and 
avoids,’ the young champion of ultra whiggism has by this time 
learnt, that a very secondary opponent has sufficed to put him 
down j he has miscalculated his strength, and has fallen into the 
trap laid for him by his own vanity : we hope that he will profit by 
the lesson j and when, on some future occasion, as he promises, he 
may attempt to do justice to the other six Essays of Mr. Mill, let 
him remember how imperfectly he executed his duty as to the first, 
and that also, when the number of years during which the Treatise 
of Government had stood before the public, sanctioned by the 


• ‘ Essays on Governraent, Jurisprudence, the Liberty of tlio Press, Pri- 
sons and Prison Discipline, Colonies, the Law of Nations, and Education. 
By James Mill, Esq., Author of the History of British India.’ 
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apf)rov 5 il of older and wiser heads tlian his own, might have enabled 
him to take a more dispassionate view of its merits, and to have 
paused before he ventured so summary a condemnation of its im- 
puted errors. 

We are the more inclined to believe that this author will profit 
by experience, as he appears to have been accustorped to the task 
of self-examination j and though he has mistaken his own shadow 
for the portrait of another, we may entertain a hope that when he 
has discovered the optical delusion he will recognise the picture, as 
others assuredly will do. Changing a very few words, his descrip- 
tion of the Utilitarians will serve for the hangers on of the Whig 
aristocracy. We have been, for sonic time past, inclined to be- 
lieve, that these people, whom some ^ (themselves included) ’ regard 
as the lights of the world, and others ' (the ultra toriesj * as incar- 
nate demons, are in general ordinary men, with narrow understand- 
ings, and little information. The contempt which they express 
for ‘ severe reasoning,' is evidently the contempt of ignorance. We 
apprehend that many of them are persons, who having read little or 
nothing, arc delighted to be rescued from the sense of their own in- 
feriority by some teacher, who assures them that the studies which 
tliey have neglected are of no value, puts five or six phrases into 
their mouths, lends them an old number of ^ The Edinburgh Ileview,’ 
and, in a month, transforms them into Statesmen, ‘ Mingled witli 
these smattcrers, whose attainments just suffice to elevate them 
from the insignificance of dunces to the dignity of bores, and to 
spread dismay among their pious aunts and grandmothers, there 
are, we well know, many well-meaning men ; but whose reading 
and meditation have been almost exclusively confined to one class 
of subjects j and who, consequently, though they possess much 
valuable knowledge respecting those subjects, are by no means so 
well qualified to judge of a great system, as if they had taken a 
more enlarged view of the nature and habits of mankind.' 

These latter words w'e have substituted for 'literature and 
society,’ as, in the other place, wc have put ' severe reasoning’ for 
' elegant literature.’ Our classic is, no doubt, indignant, that the 
works of statists and philosophers should have been preferred to 
lyrists or tragedians j he would have given up Herodotus for 
Anacreon, and may not have passed the age when he may have 
estimated 'Little’s Poems’ as the finest production of human intellect. 
The Utilitarians- have formed another standard, they treat as orna- 
ment what he treats as substance 3 in their fears that the elegances 
of rhetoric may mislead the common mass of mankind, they may 
have sought to depreciate eloquence beyond its real merit 3 and 
have, without doubt, for the most part, adopted a dry and severe 
style of writing, which deters the general reader from the perusal 
of their works. In vitium ducit calpce fuga ! but it is as little true, 
that the greater number of utilitarians arc ignorant of polite and 
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classic literature, as it would be to say that the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers had never learnt the first principles of logic ; they do not 
pour forth the contents of their satchel, like the overgrown school- 
boys of the House of Commons and Debating Societies j but they 
put the wrought metal to its proper use, without displaying a spe- 
cimen of the ore, or naming the mine from which they had obtained 
it. This constitutes the diflference between the finished scholar 
and the pedant, between the substantial use of literature and its 
employment as an ornament, between the Utilitarian and his 
reviewer. 

The sneer about society, for as a sneer, it is taken, and as we be- 
lieve intended, is of a similar character. Few, if any, of the aris- 
tocracy have afe yet joined the Utilitarians j they have no Cabinet at 
Kensington, no coterie in Berkeley Square j their head quarters is in 
the Birdcage Walk, and the Morning Post never announces the 
splendour of their conversazioni j their leader has passed the age of 
all the flirtations, and when his followers do join the giddy throng, 
they bear no mark upon their foreheads, no colour in their garments, 
no shiboleth in their language, no gesture in their greetings, to dis- 
tinguish them as members of the brotherhood : the reviewer affects 
to believe that Utilitarians never mix in society, because he hears 
no one talk Benthamese in the little circle which he is pleased to 
call the world j yet, if he will look around him, or, which will be 
better, will apply to those who have better means of information, he 
will find men deeply tinctured with this forbidding lore, mixing with 
the gayest, and being the gayest of the gay. Perhaps we may take 
occasion to demonstrate the utility of pleasure, and teach our 
author the severest studies are compatible with the most gentle- 
manly deportment, that a scholar need not be a clown, a philosopher 
a bore, or an Utilitarian the terror of his grandmother. 

We admit the utility of mixing in society, collecting the opinions 
of men, and women also, comparing our own strength with the 
vigour of other minds, and in a sort of mental gymnastics, bringing 
a new set of ideas into action after the manner in which muscular 
force is developed by Professor Clias and his athletic brethren. 
But we do not make a business of jumping or tumbling, nor of 
showing antics in a drawing-room for the amusement of the blues. 
And when our study is of as abstruse a subject as the principles of 
government, we will still seek our information in the nature of 
man, 'when first in woods the noble savage ran,' and not in the 
general masquerade of society. 

Against this, however, the reviewer protests most vehemently ; 
according to his view, we are not to look for rules of law and 
government in the habits and passions of mankind j but in the feel- 
ings of lords, and gentlemen of the bedchamber, in the benevolence 
ot kings, and the forbearance of ministers. He specially quarrels 
with Mr. Mill, for assuming certain propensities of human nature, 

^oz. 
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and from these premises deducing sythetically the whole science of 
politics. These principles, as we take it, are the original desires of 
acquiring and retaining 5 barring, always, the first theological 
quarrel, touching sacrifice, which was the origin of religious per- 
secution, we suspect that the antediluvian want of game laws first 
suggested the necessity of government; and that to secure the 
spoil of the hunter was its end and oT)ject ; notions of personal 
violence, except as relating to the attack and defence of property, 
were reserved to a future state of society ; and therefore we cannot 
think our essayist so wrong, as the reviewer and his friend in the 
Kensington stage would have him, when he simplifies the vulgar 
description of the purposes of government, and, reverting to first 
principles, makes the protection of property include the protection 
of persons. ‘He first assumes, justly enough, that the end of 
government is to increase to the utmost the pleasures, and diminish 
to the utmost the pains, which men derive from each other; he 
then proceeds to show, with great form, (as the reviewer tells us), 
that the greatest possible happiness of society is attained by in- 
suring to every man the greatest possible quantity of the produce of 
his labour or, we would add, to take no more from him, whether 
in cash or freedom, than is necessary to constitute a joint stock fund 
of treasure and power, for the security of his remaining possessions, 
real, personal, or moral. Now this does not suit the views of ab- 
solutists or aristocrats : what we contend to be inherent in the 
many, they assume to be the birthright of a few ; we say that every 
man is entitled to as much happiness as can consist with the hap- 
piness of others ; they claim the mass of enjoyment to themselves, 
as absorbing bodies, and think the world well olf that they can com- 
fort themselves in the superfluity, radiated or reflected from their 
sacred persons. In France, under the old monarchy, the priests 
and nobles had succeeded, to an astonishing degree, in the inculca- 
tion of this doctrine ; and it was not until the progress of education 
induced the mere people to inquire, whether it would not be better 
to have their happiness at first hand, than wait its scanty and doily 
decreasing dole from .the assumed reservoirs of the blessings of 
providence, that its truth waS called in question. Our own pro- 
gress in this knowledge has been slower, because we have not yet 
been instructed by that pinching tutor, necessity. 

We give all credit to our aristocracy ; they are, for the most 
part, moderate in their demands on our veneration, they make no 
direct drains upon our purses, and allow us full immunity of 
person ; but in return they ask of us very large surrenders of our 
judgment to their hereditary wisdom ; they require that prostra- 
tion of mind, which, according to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
constitutes the essence of Christianity, and view, as the best part 
of our faith, that portion of the Catechism, interpolated by the 
church, which implies a command to order ourselves lowly and 
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reverently to all our betters (meaning themselves) and the precept 
of obedience to governors, teachers, spirituay)astors, and masters. 
These things duly observed, and the vote for the county, city, or 
borough duly given in obedience to his lord, the English tenant 
experiences little direct exaction ; he enables his master to draw 
upon the public purse for the provision of younger sons, brothers 
and nephews, through the influence of his seats in parliament ; 
but he does not immediately feel the effect of his subserviency. 

Hut this is in the end bad economy j it may be convenient to the 
agricultural, but it is injurious to the trading, manufacturing, and 
commercial interests j and as these have now become the prepon- 
derating bodies in point of wealth and numbers, they are entitled, 
according to the Utilitarian principles of government, to demand a 
change from that mode of rule which was instituted for, and 
adapted to, other and very different times. The constitution of 
the Barons was formed when the relations of lord and vassal, 
owners and cultivators of land, constituted the leading interests of 
the great mass of society : that state of things is gone j but the 
rule founded on it, remains j it is the object of the aristocracy to 
j)reserve the ancient institutions from all charge j it is the interest 
of the greatest number to effect a reform, and adapt their govern- 
ment to present circumstances. 

To a certain degree the Whigs were, and we will believe are, 
willing to iissist the people j but their leaders are of the* order j’ 
and wherever they suspect an intention of trenching on their 
hereditary privileges, they will insidiously thwart, if' they do not 
openly oppose, the popular interest. This is the cause of their 
hostility to the Utilitarian principle j and this is the secret of the 
article in ‘ The Edinburgh Review.’ 

Mr. Mill contends, that in an aristocracy, the few being invested 
with the powers of government, can take the objects of their desirCs 
from the people, and acting on the desire of acquisition, will 
})lundcr the many, who are subjected to their political strength. 
In the fact he is right, the history of France, previous to the 
revolution, was an example j the present state of Spain, Portugal, 
Naples, and other despotic governments, shows it to this day : in his 
reasoning, also, we believe him to be correct j we see the principle 
acting on children every day, and all the authorities, with which we 
are acquainted, have referred the same motives of action to the in- 
fancy of the human race. But against this natural desire, the essayist 
of the Edinburgh sets up the acquired feeling of respect for opi- 
nion, and the kind disposition of well constituted minds. He asks, 
with an air of great triumph, why may not the same kind feeling 
which induces a man to love, comfort, and cherish his wife, 
prevent a king, or an Aristocracy, from grinding the people to the 
very utmost of their power ? 

‘If Mr. Mill,’ he says,* will examine why it is that women arc 
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better treated in England than in Persia, he may perhaps find out, 
in the course of his» enquiries, why it is that the Dtfnes are better 
governed than the subjects of Caligula.’ ^ 

It is very possible that such enquiry might elucidate the 
subject j but not for the cause relied on by the Edinburgh. 

Admitting that a man treats his wife well, * because, if he loves her, 
he has pleasure in seeing her pleased ; and because, even if he dis- 
likes her, he is unwilling that the whole neighbourhood should cry 
shame on his meanness and ill-nature.’ Yet is it equally certain 
that he would treat her equally well, if not seeing her, the reflexion 
of her pleasure did not constitute his comfort ; if not hearing the 
cries of the neighbourhood, he took no shame in his meanness and 
ill-nature. This will not be the operation of a well-regulated mind j 
but it is the nature of many, and more especially of the higher or- 
ders, who act on the impulse of their feelings, not on the convic- 
tion of their reason ; when they see the distresses of the people, 
they may be willing to relieve them ; but they are slow to open 
their eyes, and prefer the indolent luxury of keeping them closed. 
The man and his wife have an identity of interest, daily and hourly 
excited, unity of feeling is essential to their comfort ; but the first 
lesson taught to a king, the first flattery whispered to a lordling, is 
that they have nothing in common with the people the very 
fiction of royal and noble blood implies that they and the vulgar are 
animated by different principles of vitality 5 the court chaplain dare 
not tell them that they are of the same clay ; the embalmcr endea- 
vours to defend them from the common sentence of corruption. 
The king does not hear the cry of shame, he is shut up in his 
gynoeceum, surrounded by his courtiers, lulled by his ministers 3 it is 
long indeed before the clamour of the people can pierce the walls 
of the palace ! If he goes forth men put on their holiday clothes, 
aYid meet him with smiling faces 3 he is not permitted to view the 
nakedness of the land 3 and even those whose interest it is that he 
should know the truth, join in the conventional politeness of im- 
posing a delusion upon him. 

George the Fourth, for instance, visited Ireland 3 and there were 
many who hoped that his personal inspection, and the known kind- 
ness of his disposition, when operated upon through the medium 
of his symj)athies, would have induced some important amelioration 
in the condition of that wretched country 5 but that good-natured 
people would not allow him, the opportunity of exerting his bene- 
volence 3 they put themselves in masquerade, and, like a famished 
stroller playipg Father Paul, simulated plenty. 

The fancied analogy between private families and governments, 
as now constituted, fails in this, that the feeling of immediate iden- 
tity of interest operates in tlie one directly 5 in the other, a common 
interest may exist, but it is remote, and docs not operate on those 
who see a present good to themselves, and only a contingent and 
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remote evil to others, in the objects of their desires.. If the Captain 
of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, or Yeomen of the Guard, 
perchance sees the bed of a poor man sold for taxes, his feelings of 
pitv may be excited j and it would be rather too much to require 
him to calculate what fraction of the distress was occasioned by the 
splendor of his train, or the magnitude of his salary. To the aris- 
tocracy, these and similar sinecures are a present and tangible good j 
to the poor they are a remote evil : the noble pensioner takes no 
shame to himself, individually, for a calamity which cannot be traced 
to his own person j but if the greater number possessed political 
jjower, they w'ould take care that useless expenditure did not reduce 
their quantum of property, and through their property the means of 
happiness. 

In the abstract, therefore, Mr. Mill is rigljt, in attributing the 
evil of an aristocracy to the desire of all men to obtain the means 
of pleasure j practically he is wrong, if, as a point of practice, he 
has stated that this plunder will be carried to the extreme, implied 
by his reviewer. The nobles never take all ; a Turkish Pasha does 
not devour the seed corn ; theory might lead to this result, but, in 
politics as in science, there are disturbing influences, which always 
prevent the exact accomplishment of a principle. He is unfortu- 
nate, too, in the term swallow up ; he ought to have used the less 
heroic word, ‘ nibble away it is not at a gulp that kings and 
nobles devour a people, as people devour an oyster, but by slow and 
almost imperceptible degrees j like a thieving housemaid stealing 
her mistress’s tea, or her master’s brandy : she does not pounce 
upon the pound of Twining at one fell swoop, nor guzzle the 
Cogniac at one huge draught j but she pilfers the tea by the dram, 
and the dram by the sup ; the real owners, meanwhile, have the 
apparent use of the articles, and it is only when they find them con»' 
Slimed, in an unusually short space of time, and that too sometimes 
not till after repeated experiences, that they begin to suspect that 
their servant is not quite as honest as she ought to be ; or that the 
monarch and his court are not quite as tender of the people’s 
pockets, as the occasional speeches to parliament, edicts, or pro- 
clamations, may have appeared to indicate. 

All governments know that there is a point beyond which the 
forbearance of the multitude cannot be relied upon, and that when 
numerical and physical strength is resorted to, political power must 
fail ; they know, too, that the appearpee of moderation is neces- 
sary, in order to blind the multitude, and have invented an infinity 
of fine sayings, to delude the vulgar into a belief that ministers 
never pick the pockets of the people, except for their own good. 
The doctrines of the Utilitarians would unmask such delusions, and 
the sophistry of the aristocratic part of the Whigs must ever be 
joined to the Church, and the Tories, to perpetuate the delusion. 
This certainly is not the avowed purpose of the article in the Edin- 
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burgh j but as we have imputed a motive to it, or, which amounts 
to the same thing, have shown the evident tendency of the act, we 
must do the writer the justice of quoting his own words, though we 
dispute his conclusions, 

*Our readers can scarcely mistake our object in writing Ibis 
artid€f: They will not suspect us of any disposition to advocate 
the cause of absolute monarchy, or of any narrow form of oligarchy, 
or to exaggerate the evils of popular governments. Our object at 
present is, not so much to attack or defend any particular system of 
polity, as to expose the vices of a kind of reasoning utterly unlit 
for moral and political discussions — of a kind of reasoning, which 
may be so readily turned to purposes of falsehood, that it ought to 
receive no quarter, even when by accident it may be employed on 
the side of truth.’ 

This latter passage is passing strange ) but that which follows 
far surpasses it. 

* Our objection to the essay of Mr. Mill is fundamental. VVe 
believe that it is utterly impossible to deduce the science of govern- 
ment from the principles of human nature.’ 

And then the reviewer proceeds to argue, that because there are 
Jn the world misers and prodigals, cut-throats and philanthropists, 
heroes and cowards, and as ‘ each of these men has no doubt acted 
from self-interest,’ we gain nothing by this, except the pleasure, if 
it be one, of multiplying useless words. We, on the contrary, gain 
from this the means, in our theory of government, of making a 
man’s supposed self-interest comport with the general welfare of 
society. The law against perpetuities discourages the incipient 
hoarder ; the fear of a jail checks the spendthrift j the dread of the 
gallows has prevented murder j and the horror of being drummed 
out of a regiment has made men stand, who would have preferred 
running away. Occasional cowards, cut-throats, and prolligatcs, 
are the exceptions, not the rule of human nature j and the rationale 
of their actions is, that they have sacrificed their permanent self- 
interest to an immediate, real or fancied, convenience. 

We have not space, however, to enter into the logical disquisition 
on modes of reasoning 3 we will get at the truth, when and how we 
can j not following those blind judges, who mistake the means for 
the end, and check discovery by rules of evidence j nor yet those 
equally blind guides of the schools, analytical, synthetical, logical, 
or mathematical, who conclude that they have attained the objects 
of an art, when they have only learnt the names and handling of 
their tools, without having put their learning to any practical pur- 
pose. We must return to the political bearing of the article ; or 
rather to that part of it which we take to be the vindication of the 
aristocracy. 

The author does not advocate any narrow form of oligarchy 3 
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not a dozen, nqr twenty-four, nor perhaps a hundred, unless be had 
the selection; but his expression does imply 'that he advocates 
some oligarchy, and it is of this that we accuse him. He would 
subject the many to the government of a few, and that few will 
have a constant tendency to reduce their own ranks, till their num- 
ber shall be limited to a very narrow oligarchy. We advq^te the 
government of many ; and though we admit that all cannot govern, 
we would make the multitude as great as will consist with the ne- 
cessary energy, unity of action, and other faculties requisite for the 
conduct of public affairs. Excluding none frpm representation, 
coercing none in their choice, but making the number of represen- 
tatives too numerous for the wiawagemeni of a ministry, and the 
period of service too short for the corruptive fermentation to which* 
unstirred masses of perishable material must ever be liable. We 
will allow the influence of learning, public service, private character, 
individual benevolence : we cannot exclude, perhaps we would not 
exclude, the incidental influence of wealth ; but we would guard 
against its direct application in the form of bribery, and denounce 
its agency when made to operate on the fears of the people. 

We, too, will give the * bonne bouche of wisdom,* with which our 
reviewer makes himself merry. 

Mr. Mill says, ^ the opinions of that class of the people who are 
below the middle rank, are formed, and their minds are directed, by 
that intelligent, that virtuous rank, who come the most immediately 
in contact with them ; who are in the constant habit of intimate 
communication with them ; to whom they fly for advice and assist- 
ance in all their numerous difficulties ; upon whom they feel an 
immediate and daily dependence in health and in sickness, in infancy 
and in old age ; to whom their children look up as models for their 
imitation j whose opinions they hear daily repeated, and account it 
their honour to adopt. There can be no doubt that the middle rank, 
which gives to science, to art, and to legislation itself, their most 
distinguished ornaments, and is the chief source of all that has ex- 
alted and refined human nature, is that portion of the community 
of which, if the basis of representation were ever so far extended, 
the opinion would ultimately decide. Of the people beneath them, 
a vast majority would be seen to be guided by their advice and 
example.’ 

But, says the reviewer, * if the interest of the middle rank be 
identical with that of the people, why should nOt the powers of 
government be intrusted to that rank ? If the powers of govern- 
ment were intrusted to that rank, there would evidently be an aris- 
tocracy of wealth ; and to constitute an aristocracy of wealth, 
though it were a very numerous one, would, according to Mr. Mill, 
leave the community without protection, and exposed to all the evils 
of unbridled })ower.’ 

Now, has Mr. Mill said one word, in the passage (juoted, of an 
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aristocracy of wealth ? He speaks of a virtuous middle rank j tlic 
critic is thinking of gentlemen in carriages. Wealth, no doubt, will 
rise in that middle rank, and with wealth its corruptions, pride and 
the love of power. Of the few who have so risen above the level 
of society, some will then have lost caste, as a virtuous and intelli- 
gent rank j but their places will be supplied by others, whose 
interests are identical with those of the multitude j who will not 
use their power to the destruction of the many, and who will shield 
the people from that aristocracy, whether of birth or wealth, which 
deems its privileges inconsistent with the enjoyment of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

Here we quit the subject, referring such of our readers as wish to 
peruse it, to a very able, though unequally written, article, which 
appeared in the Westminster, as an avowed answer to ‘ 1'he Edin- 
burgh Review.’ It is now printed separately, and is well worthy of 
the notice which at this moment we have not space to give it. 


Whitten on the Contemplation of Death. 

The Sun is descending, descending to rest, 

Where night’s gloomy shadows repose ; 

And Nature is lending the purest, tlie best, 

Of sympathy’s tears as he goes. 

But I am pursuing, pursuing the flight, 

Of Day’s gamly king to the tomb ; 

With no mother strewing soft sympathy’s light 
To scatter, or brighten the gloom. 

I feel my heart fading, my sickly life shrink, 

From chilling mortality’s clasp ; 

I see the terrific, the shadowy brink, 

That watches Existence’s gasp. 

Alas ! when the tide of my bosom hath flowed, 

So guiltily, how can 1 dare, 

To lift up an eye, to my Judge, to my God, 

Or breathe in Life’s twilight a prayer. 

Holy Angel of Pity, 0 strew on my head, 

Repentance’s ashes, that Heaven 

In mercy may visit my gloomy death-bed. 

Ere rest to my Spirit be given. 

With tokens of mercy, my parting soul cheer, 

Ere Life shall have stolen away ; 

That th’ woes which have traced all my wanderings here, 
May stretch not beyond my Death-day. 


I). C. 
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Lkctures ox Palestine — Biblical Criticism—and Scriptural 
Illustrations. 

No. I. 

The following article is the commencement of a series, which 
has been presented to Mr. Buckingham, by a highly respectable 
family in Scotland, for the purpose of consecutive and continuous 
publication in ‘The Oriental Herald,’ until completed. The 
present number of the series is chiefly introductory j but the re- 
mainder will follow up the several branches of the subject in detail. 
Mr. Buckingham conceives that he sufficiently evinces his own 
estimation of their value and importance, by giving them an imme- 
diate place in these pages : and all that he deems it necessary to 
add to this by way of preface, is to give the following brief sketch 
of their author and his qualifications. 

The late Rev. John Leech belonged to the United Secession 
Church of Scotland ; and was thirty years pastor of the congre- 
gation at Largs, Ayrshire, in connection with that body. In 18^1, 
he removed to Glasgow 3 and was till the end of 18'2'2 (when he 
died), engaged in lecturing to the Students of Theology and others, 
on Biblical Literature, and Sacred Criticism, in the Divinity Hall 
of the Secession Church in that city. 

Several courses of lectures were delivered by this gentleman 
during these two years, to numerous and highly respectable 
audiences, composed, not only of the Students of Theology, but 
many of the leading people of the city and neighbourhood, amongst 
whofu were clergymen and other literary characters, whose constant 
attendance may be considered a proof of the estimation in which 
the lectures were held. 

The course of lectures on Sacred Criticism, which it is now 
projiosed for the first time to publish in ‘ The Oriental Herald’, was 
the last and most valuable which Mr, Leech composed ; having 
been prepared purposely for, and delivered almost exclusively 
to, the students in attendance at the hall in the autumn session of 
IS'2^2. The approbation and respect with which this last course 
was marked, from a crowded auditory composed chiefly of students 
in the more advanced and matured stages, attest their value. A 
continuation, or rather a renewal, of the course was called for^ and 
when about to gratify the request, in the ardour of hope, in the 
apparent bloom of health, this respected individual was suddenly 
called away from life and literary labour^ in November of that year. 

Almost immediately after this the publication of the lectures was 
called for, but the fear of detracting from the literary and critical 
reputation, which the author enjoyed when living, has hitherto 
operated with his family, to prevent them from hazarding this 
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reputation by giving them up to criticism, which scarcely spares 
the imperfections even of a posthumous publication. 

Now, however, that so powerful and general an interest has been 
awakened in the subject, the opportunity seems especially to 
present itself as favourable for that purpose j and they are therefore 
accordingly presented for the impartial judgment of the world. 

U02.- 

Sacred Criticism. * 

The Artist who exhibits a fine painting, or an ingenious piece of 
mechanism, does not think it necessary, nor would it be proper, to 
conduct his vistors from the exhibition gallery to the workshop, 
in order to display all the colourings, implements, and manipula- 
tions that were employed to bring the picture or piece of me- 
chanism to the state of perfection in which they appear. It is (piitc 
sufficient, for all the purposes of taste or ingenuity, if he exhibits 
the results of his labour and skill in all the excellence and attrac- 
tions of a matured and finished composition. But if he propose to 
teach another to make a similar specimen of art, it is necessary he 
should make him acquainted with all the implements and processes 
requisite to be employed — he will begin by inculcating the princi- 
ples of the art — he will teach him the properties of light and shade, 
instruct him to distinguish the movements, and analyse the intrica- 
cies of mechanism, and show him in what manner the whole design 
has been and may be accomplished. 

Thus it is in a popular discourse. It is not necessary that a 
public instructor should enumerate the various steps and processes 
by which he has arrived at certain conclusions, or by which he has 
satisfied himself of the justice and propriety of the sentiments 
which he delivers j and it is only in peculiar instances that it is for 
the ends of edification, to detail the whole of the arguments which 
might be adduced in proof of their propriety. In general cases, it 
is sufficient if the results of the whole, expressed in language clear, 
concise, and accurate, commend itself to every honest and candid 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. But the case is very different, 
if his intention is to satisfy his own mind with regard to points of 
doubtful disputation j to direct the candid inquirer how his inquiries 
may be conducted to a successful termination j to convince the 
sceptic, to silence the scoffer, or refute the gainsayer. In order to 
attain these objects, the public instructor must himself enter on the 
path of inquiry, he must endeavour to conduct others over it •, and 
whilst his own inquiries terminate in conviction, it ought to be his 
aim to unfold the evidences which led to this conclusion — to impress 
his convictions on the minds of those whom he addresses, and thus 
to present to their understandings, and to their faith, the same solid 
foundation on which his own rests. Such, then, are some of the 
objects which the critical study of the Scriptures contemplates, and 
such the methods which it prepares for their attainment. 

Sacrkh Criticism has the Holy Scriptures for its peculiar pro- 
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vincc — a department the most important, and which, if cultivated 
with sobriety, integrity, and diligence, will yield an abundant har- 
vest of precious fruits. It is a common mistake "to suppose that 
criticism consists merely in censuring the writings that are sub- 
mitted to its ordeul. The origin of this mistake is deeply seated in 
the nature of man. Every thing human is imperfect, and if im- 
partially examined, faults will be discovered and ought to be cen- 
sured. The spirit that is in us lusteth to envy, and most minds are 
more prone to detect and to expose blemishes, than to point out 
the beauties and excellencies that are to be found in the composi- 
tions that are submitted to their review j and I will add, thiU the 
same principle in our fallen nature renders the severity of criti- 
cism more acceptable to the bulk of readers than commendation, 
however well merited j as if a pleasure were felt in .seeing the 
brightest geniuses brought down to their own level. The motto of 
a very popular work is an illustration of the remark ‘ Judex dam- 
natur cum nocens absolvitur j’ but the converse of this proposition is 
c([ually true in criticism as well as in law, ‘ the judge is justly blamed 
when the innocent is condemned.’ The tribunal of Literature ought 
to be as impartial as the tribunal of the Laws. It is the business of 
the Judge in both cases to collect evidence, to weigh it with equity, 
and to pronounce sentence thereon with impartiality. Praise or 
censure, if indiscriminate, are equally dislmnourable to the critic. 

The (lualifications which are necessary to constitute a good critic 
arc chiefly the following — an accurate and extensive knowledge of 
the original languages, without which he is incapable of examining 
the evidences upon which he is called to decide ^ a supreme love of 
truth, that he may not be bijissed to give a partial judgment j un- 
daunted courage, to avow his convictions, whatever they may be j 
and above all, that deep and heartfelt reverence for the authority of 
(lod, which will lead him to seek the knowledge of the Divine will 
that he may do it 3 for if we receive not the truth in the love of it 
that we may be saved, we are in danger of yielding to strong delu- 
sions to believe a lie. Faith and a good conscience are inseparable. 
If any man is willing to do the will of God, he shall know the doc- 
trine of Christ that it is of God. 

The object of sacred criticism is twofold : — First, to determine 
what are the words of inspiration, and secondly, to determine the 
doctrines which these words were intended to convey. The German 
Philologists have restricted the meaning of the term to the former 
of these objects, viz., to the collection of MSS., ancient versions, 
and quotations ot the Scriptures, in the writings of the ancient 
h athers,-— to a minute study of the ancient mode of writing, the 
genius of the ancient languages, and other subsidiary studies, from 
which to discover whence various readings have arisen j to distin- 
guish what is spurious from what is genuine, and thereby to pro- 
nwQ a [uecise and accurate version of the words of inspiration. In 
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this ample field there have been many labourers j and though all 
have not been equally qualified, yet most of them have been useful. 
The diligence, the acuteness, the persevering labours, and the rigid 
rules to which they have subjected themselves, must appear in- 
credible to those, who have never directed their attention to the 
subject. 

The other object of Sacred Criticism has been distinguished by 
the name of Hermeneutics, of rules ofinterpretration. This branch 
i»f sacred literature has employed a much greater number of learned 
men than the former, and yet it has not been so successfully culti- 
vated. It is the chief business of the Christian minister, to give the 
sense, and make the people of his charge understand the meaning of 
the Scripture ; and from that source, the doctrines, and duties, the in- 
structions, admonitions, exhortations, and directions delivered to their 
people, must be drawn. And in proportion as Sermons are evidently 
drawn from this pure source, their salutary influence will be great Jind 
apparent. These two objects of Sacred Criticism are distinct, and it 
is proper that they should be distinguished j yet they are both to be in- 
cluded under the same general name as requiring similar talents, and 
employing similar means, inorder to the attainment of the same grand 
end. In both, then, it is a fact to be ascertained, evidence to be 
examined, and a conclusion to be drawn 5 in both a reverence and a 
love of truth, and a determination to subject our understandings 
and consciences to the authority of God, must predominate. 

Some well meaning, but weak-minded people, are ready, however, 
to doubt the propriety of these studies, because it is admitted that 
all that is necessary to salvation, may be learned from any of the 
translations, even of the most defective copies j and that, therefore, 
all this critical labour is useless, or at least, unnecessary. The 
truth of the premises may be admitted, whilst the legitimacy of 
t|ie inference attempted to be deduced from them is denied. Milk 
is the natural food of babes, and by milk alone human life will be 
8U'?tained ; but will it, therefore, on this account be asserted that 
strong men ought not to labour to procure more solid food, and that it 
is not useful or proper to seek for any thing either for the body or 
the soul, but what is absolutely necessary to support mere existence. 
Milk is proper for babes, and strong meat is equally proper for 
men of full age, who have their senses exercised to discern good 
and evil. 

There is another class of Christians who, deeply sensible of 
the necessity and importance of divine teaching, declaim against hu- 
man learning as unnecessary. They have ever in their mouths the 
remark of a pious minister to a conceited scholar, * Sir, unsanctified 
learning has done much hurt to the Church of God.” Admitted j 
the observation is just j but what then, — is it not equally true that 
sanctified learning has done much good. Who ever heard of sanc- 
tified ignorance ? That ignorance is the mother of devotion is a 
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u^axim of the Church of Rome j and such as adopt this article of 
her creed, are approximating in heart to her communion. 

The Apostles were not learned men, if we except the Apostle 
Taul, and probably the Evangelist Luke. They were not learned 
when first called to the offices which they afterwards occupied in the 
Christian church, but they enjoyed the personal tuition of the 
Saviour, and after his ascension they were endowed witfi the Spirit 
from on high, A polios was a learned man, in the true sense of that 
term ; he was an eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures ; and 
thereby qualified to water the churches which Paul had planted. 
It is true that God gave the increase, and that Paul and Apollos 
were nothing without his agency accompanying their labours. But 
increase is not to be expected where the seed has not been sown ; 
for, whilst the blessing of the Lord maketh rich, and addeth no 
sorrow, it is the hand, not of the sluggard, but of the diligent, 
upon which that blessing can be rationally expected. 

Where, or by whaf manner, the knowledge requisite to the sacred 
critic, has been acquired, is not important ; but that it be possessed 
is absolutely necessary. Some men imagine themselves possessed 
of a peculiar tact, by which they are enabled to decide upon all 
subjects, without the labour of investigation. Their presumption 
is not proportioned to the measure of their knowledge, but to the 
want of it. here is no royal road to this branch of learning more 
than any other ; the man whose pride or indolence will not allow 
him to study, must be content to remain ignorant, and silent con- 
tempt is the best refutation of his assumed consef|uence. 

Soiiie are alarmed for conseejuences ^ many learned men have 
erred from the faith, and some have studied the Scriptures with no 
other view than to pervert them. Evil men and seducers shall wax 
worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived : there have been 
many unruly and vain talkers in every jige, whose mouth must be 
stopped from subverting whole families, by teaching things which 
they ought not for filthy lucre’s sake. But how shall their mouths 
be stopped and their deceit exposed, if there are not others more 
learned and more honest, to detect their errors and expose their 
ignorance, 

Ihis much may suffice as a defence of sacred criticism, when 
attacked by the ignorant, the timid, the indolent, or the unskilful 
professor of Christiaiiity, whatever may be the sources of their 
mistaken opposition. There is another view of the subject which 
IS calculated not only to disarm their objections and remove their 
scruples, but which ought to produce in their minds the most fa- 
vourable impressions of its character and utility. The diligent 
study of the sacred Scriptures, and the wise use of every help 
which Trovidence has brought within our reach to enable us to 
ascertain the genuine words of inspiration, and to discover the 
meaning and design of the whole, is a duty enjoined by Christ and 
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his Apostles, in language that is clear and forcible — ^ Search the 
Scriptures’ — a metaphor borrowed from the miner, 
who digs into the bowels of the earth in search of gems, or of 
the precious metals. If the passage is translated mdicatively, 
Christ here approves the practice ; if imperatively, he enjoins the 
dutyj whilst he blames for their want of success, those whoso 
wicked passions prevented their discovery of the truth. The Scrip- 
tures are the field in which the treasure, the pearl of inestimable price, 
is hid, and no expence of time or of labour is too great to procure it. 

In perfect accordance with the command of their Divine Master, 
was the uniform conduct of his Apostles and first ministers. Some 
well meant but weak attempts to compose the history of the life 
and doctrines of Christ, gave occasion to Luke to compose his 
Gospel. The Bereans are commended for their critical spirit. 
They did not reject the Go-^pel because it contradicted their pre- 
conceived opinions, nor did they take the gospel message upon 
trust, even although delivered by an inspired /jostle, but ‘ searched 
the Scriptures daily to see whether these things were so ’ or not ; 
and finding upon examination the truth to he as Paul had stated it, 
they received it with all readiness of mind. 

Paul, in his first epistle to the Thcssalonians, a people among 
whom there were many implicit unbelievers, and at a time when 
comparatively few were in danger of being implicit believers, 
exhorts them in the first place not to despise prophesvings, but to 
attend with diligence to the instructions of inspired teachers ; but 
lest, on the other hand, they should receive indiscriminately every 
pretence to inspiration, he adds, ' Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good.’ There arc three remarks connected with this 
passage of great importance. 

First. The word ‘prove’ So/ci^afare a metaj)hor borrowed from 
the use of tlie Lydian stone in ancient times, by which it was cus- 
tomary to ascertain the purity of the precious metals. The moral 
of the metaphor, therefore, is obvious — if we really love the truth, 
as well as we love money, wc will be at equal pains to ascertain 
what is genuine, and to detect what is spurious. It is on this 
principle that the paraphrase of Cyril derives force Jind meaning — 

‘ Be yc skilful money changers.’ 

Secondly. We are commanded to prove all, but not to hold fast 
all, but that only which upon trial is proved to be good. There is 
as much danger in holding fast too much as in holding too little, 
our object must be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. By rejecting any part of the truth as it is in Jesus, we are 
in danger, upon the same principle, of rejecting the rest ; because 
we thereby take away part of the foundation upon which our belief 
must rest ; and, on the other hand, by receiving what is false along 
with what is true, the effect will be to neutralize the truth to that 
extent, or render it pernicious. The Church of Rome, by receiving 
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the apocryphal Scriptures along with thpse which are genuine, has 
formed a system of absurdity, which Scripture and reason unite in 
condemning. 

Thirdly. Almost all critics are agreed that this Epistle is the first 
part of the sacred canon of the New Testament that was written. 
From internal evidence it appears that it was written from Athens, 
while Paul was upon his first visit to Europe j and the greater part 
of bis Epistles we know, were not written until his imprisonment at 
Rome. This circumstance accouilts for the command at the con- 
clusion, ‘ I charge thee that this Epistle be read to all the holy 
brethren ’ — thereby placing it upon the same footing as the writings 
of Moses and the Prophets, which were read in the Jewish syna-^ 
gogue, every Sabbath-day 5 and the charge with regard to the first* 
book of the New Testament, infers its application to the whole 
volume. The conclusion is not less natural, that, proving all things, 
and holding fast that which is good, is binding upon all churches at 
all times. 

That this caution was not unnecessary, even in these early times, 
is evident from his Second Epistle to the same church j from the 
second chapter it ap})cars, that not only were false doctrines taught 
and false reports spread, but even writings forged in the Apostle’s 
name. ‘ Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our 
Lord, and by our gathering together unto him, that ye be not soon 
shaken in mind or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor 
by letter, as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand.’ And to 
prevent the like danger in future, lie gives a criterion by which 
they might infallibly determine his genuine letters : in writing he 
generally employed an amanuensis, but he added the salutation in 
his own hand-writing, ‘ The salutation of Paul, with mine own 
hand, which is the token in every Papistic, so 1 write.’ We cannot 
doubt that the other Apostles, and apostolic men, were equally careful 
to ascertain and determine their genuine writings. 

In perfect accordance with Paul, Peter exhorts the Christians to 
whom he wrote, * Be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness’ 
— to tell them, not mefbly what they hoped, but why they hoped. 
In the beginning of his .Second Epistle, he gives them a summary 
of the arguments by which the truth of the Gospel is proved ; and 
in the beginning of the second chapter he assigns a valid reason for 
all this care and caution j * there were false prophets among the 
peoiile, even as there shall be false teachers among you, who shall 
privily bring in damnable heresies, even denyjng the Lord that 
bought them, and bring ujion themselves swift destruction.’ 

The beloved disciple, who survived after all the rest were dead, 
in his First Epistle, makes sacred criticism a Christian duty. ‘ Be- 
loved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits.’ That by spirits 
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he means ])rotcnders to inspiration, is evident from the reason 
which he adds, ' l?^or many false prophets are gone out into the 
world.’ And in order to enable them to perform this duty, he 
gives them several important rules for detecting false pretenders to 
inspiration, ‘ Hereby know ye< the spirit of God ; every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God, and 
every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is not of God; and this is that spirit of Antichrist, whereof je 
have heard that it should come, and even now already is it in the 
world ; he that knoweth God heareth us, he tljat is not of God 
heareth not us j hereby know we the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error.’ 

' In fine, the solemn words with which the inspired canon of the 
New Testament closes, prohibiting under the most awful sanctions, 
to add or to subtract a single word from the Inspired Volume, have 
no doubt had a powerful influence upon the mind of Christians to 
preserve the Scriptures pure and entire, and to transmit them to us 
in a state of such correctness, as has not been equalled with regard 
to any other book of equal antiquity. If then, you are satisfied 
that it is the will of God that you should stydy the Scriptures with 
a critical view, in order to determine clearly and ‘accurately their 
meaning, no additional motive is necessary to produce the acqui- 
escence fof a pious mind: but there are yet further considerations 
which will co-operate with this motive in leading you more cheer- 
fully to engage in this study. 

First. You might perhaps be surprised if I should first of all 
characterise this study as pleasant as well as profitable— calculated 
to expand and strengthen the mind, and improve the intellectual 
faculties — and yet this is most certainly the case. The subject may 
be, and often has been treated in a dry, uninteresting, and repulsive 
manner; but it is capable of being treated quitjp otherwise. The 
elements of this, as of every other science, may indeed seem re- 
pulsive at first, yet the constant reference to topics of primary im- 
portance and interest, will beguile the tedium, and gradually inure 
our mind§ to that wholesome discipline, which it is calculated to 
produce. The study of the mathematics^^ for example, is usually 
esteemed the dryest of the studies, yet it is capable of eliciting a 
very high degree of pleasure, and even enthusiasm, and its effects 
are most salutary in future life. Richard Cumberland, in the me- 
moirs of his own life, has well remarked, that if our young men 
were taught, in early youth, that accuracy of thought and precision 
of language which the study of geometry requires, we should not 
be annoyed with that irrelevant argument, and idle declamation, 
which we are accustomed to meet with in most companies. It may 
be said, with equal truth, that if students of theology were early 
inured to the critical study of language, as the vehicle of thought, 
we should have fewer words of learned length and sound, and a 
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richer store of septiriient in their sermons— and, whilst they studied 
to express their thoughts in the best manner and in the most be- 
coming language, they would labour much more to store their own 
minds, and enrich those of their auditors with useful and important 
truth. If there have been men who have devoted the best of their 
lives to the emendation and illustration of the ancient classics, if 
others have derived the highest pleasure from studying the anti- 
quities of their own country, surely the Christian must feel his 
highest delight in the study of the sacred Scriptures, from which he 
must derive the knowledge of all that is best worthy of his ac- 
quaintance. 

Secondly. The study is highly important in a religious point of 
view. If the critic and philologist have by their researches and 
illustrations of the ancient classics, thereby smoothed the path of 
learning, and facilitated the progress of others, how much more im- 
portant must be the labours of the Christian student, who has cor- 
rected the mistakes of transcribers, translators, and expounders of 
the word of God. The merit of biblical critics is the greater, inas- 
much as for many years they were traduced, persecuted, and treated 
as the enemies of religion, when they were performing the most 
essential service they could possibly have rendered in support of 
our most holy religion. So strong was the current of popular pre* 
jndice against these useful labourers, that even the great and good 
Dr. Owen opposed the publication of ‘Walton’s Polyglot the 
opposition of Whitley to Mill and Kennicot appears, at this day, 
foolish and preposterous. It is a well known fact that Bengellius 
commenced the study under the influence of serious doubts with re- 
gard to the purity and authenticity of the sacred Scriptures ; as he 
proceeded, all his doubts vanished, and he became, not only a firm 
believer, but a correct, concise, and useful expositor bf the New 
Testament. The post extensive and correct revision of the New 
Testament is also the latest. The undertaking was hailed with 
triumph by the Unitarians, many of whom contributed liberally to 
defray the expence of th^ work j and what has been the result ? 
Only three, texts, usually quoted in proof of the divinity of Christ, 
have been rendered doubtful, whilst all the rest have been established 
as a rock of adamant to defy every hostile attack. Griesbach him- 
self has declared that the result of all his inquiries has been to 
establish him more firmly in the belief of that doctrine, and the 
other doctrines connected with it. It is true, that divine faith is the 
fruit of divine teaching, but surely it is delightful when the faith 
of the Christian is still more confirmed by the researches of the 
scholar. 

Thirdly. The critical study of the Scriptures, which is so useful 
to the Christian, is essential to the Christian minister. For one, 
who is acquainted with the Scriptures in a translation only, to j)re- 
tend to teach others, is an anomaly Which is hardly to be found in 
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any other science j and to arrive at the knowledge of truth from the 
labours of others’ only, he must take his information upon trust. 
His .preaching will resemble the description of a foreign country 
taken from books, while the man who has studied for himself 
Speaks with the confidence of one who has himself visited the 
scenes which he describes. 

Fourthly. The circumstances of the times in which we live ren- 
ders this study peculiarly important. It is one of the signs of the 
times that *many arc running to and fro, and knowledge is in- 
creased.’ The operations of Bible and Missionary Societies are very 
extensive, embracing the most distant regions, and people of all 
languages, and kindreds, and tribes. Translation is thus rendered 
necessary, and unless these translations are made directly from the 
original, the spirit and meaning of the original are in danger of 
being lost or perverted. No two languages have words exactly 
synonimous j and in proportion to the number of media through 
which the original has to be transfused, will be the difficulty of pro- 
ducing an accurate and faithful translation. No language, at least, 
can in all cases express the precise meaning of all the words in any 
other language. When, for example, the New 'Festament was 
first translated into Gaelic, the words ‘ water of life’ were literally 
rendered, but they conveyed a very dilferent meaning from what 
Intended. The Baptist Missionaries, in their first translation 
eFthe gospel, anxious to express their peculiar persuasion with re- 
to the manner of baptism, used the phrase, ‘ John'was drown- 
ing at Enon because there was much water there.’ I remember to 
have heard a lay preacher remark, upon our Saviour’s words, 
" Come unto me, all ye that labour,’ ‘ that sinners must first feel the 
pangs of the new birth, before they are warranted to come to 
Christ.’ Such blunders cannot happen when both languages arc 
well understood. ^ 

Though none of you should ever be employed in the business of 
translation, your attention may be called to the translations of 
others. The Unitarian translation, entitled an improved, but in 
fact a mutilated version, might have done essential injury to the 
cause of genuine Christianity, had there not been Christians pos- 
sessed of sufficient learning and critical knowledge to detect and 
expose the fraud. 

Among the enemies of our most holy faith, there have been men 
of learning. Such men as Geddez, Rosenmuller, Wakefield, and 
Belsham, have laboured hard to torture the Scriptures to make 
them speak a language congenial to their own pre-conceived 
sentiments ■, and the knowledge of the sources of their mistakes is 
necessary to confute their errors, and vindicate the honour of the 
sacred Scriptures ; it is not violent declamation, but solid and sober 
reasoning, by which we must put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men. A cheap collection of spurious writings, forged in the early 
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ages of Christiauity, and rejected by the unanimous consent of all 
Christians in the countries in which they were first brought to light, 
have lately been attempted to be obtruded on the -world as genuine, 
for the two'fold purpose of persuading the ignorant and illiterate 
that Christians have attempted to coijceal these writings, to keep 
the world in ignorance ; and further, to bring the sacred writers 
into contempt, under the idea that they had left writings to the 
world, of which every man of common sense would be ashamed to 
be thought the author. 

Upon the whole, it may be remarked that the critical study of 
the Scriptures which produced correct editions, faithful translations, 
and judicious expositions of the sacred oracles, and which thus 
generated a spirit of diligent and universal inquiry throughout the 
greater part of Europe, tended, perhaps, more than any other single 
cause to usher in, and to bring about the reformation— in so much 
so, that it became a common saying, ^ the Bible, the Bible alone is 
the religion of Protestants.’ The increasing attention that is now 
paid to the study of the Scriptures in the original languages, and 
their translation into almost every known language, is doubtless 
the dawn of a still more glorious era, which shall shine more and 
more resplendent until the perfect day. 

Having considered the nature, the object, and importance of 
Sacred Criticism, it may now be proper to hike a brief historical 
view of the subject. 

The first notices which wc have, are short, but peculiarly import- 
ant. During the reigns of the latter kings of Judah, idolatry pre- 
vailed, the Scriptures were neglected, and the knowledge of them in 
danger of being lost. In the reign of the good king Josiah, a re- 
formation of religion was accompanied by a reparation of the 
temple. In the course of a preparatory process for repairing the 
temple, Hilkiah found the book of the law — the autograph of 
Moses himself, which had been deposited, beside the ark, in the most 
holy place. Of this discovery, we have an account, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
V. 15 — 22 } and this discovery afforded infallible means for correct- 
ing mistakes, which must inevitably have crept into the copies in 
ordinary circulation. That this was not merely a copy, but the 
identical copy, written by Moses, must appear evident from the 
sensation which it excited in the mind of the king, and the effect 
which it had in stimulating the begun Iletbrmation. 

We cannot doubt that the pious king, and Ililkiah the priest, 
and 8haphan the scribe, availed themselves of this important dis- 
covery, to correct the copies in common use, and to write new ones 
according to the divine original 3 so that ^ the afflicted and poor 
people, who were left in the land, as well as the more opulent, who 
were carried away captive in the reign of Nebuchatfiiezzar, pos- 
sessed correct copies of the law of Moses, From the 9th of Daniel, 
we are sure that Daniel possessed a copy, not only of the law, but 
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of the Sacred Writings subsequent to it, and even of the prophetical 
writings of Jeremiah, his cotemporary j — from the 29th chapter of 
which he understood, that at the end of seventy years, the Lord had 
prepared to restore his people to their own land. And if a courtier of 
the Chaldean monarch possessed a correct copy of the divine reve- 
lation, it cannot be doubted, that Ezra, a priest, and a wise scribe, 
possessed an accurate copy of them also. Whether, as is not im- 
probable, he possessed the autograph of Moses or not, it is certain 
he had a copy, and was as divinely inspired to judge of its accuracy 
as Moses himself was. It is the constant and uniform tradition of 
the Jews, from the earliest times, that he changed the antiquated 
names of places, in the writings of Moses, for others that were more 
modern, and added some notes for explaining what was obscure : 
and that he was the author of the character and death of Moses, con- 
tained in the last chapter of Deuteronomy. This circumstance 
answers the objection of those who have questioned the genuine- 
ness of these books, from ignorance or inattention to the subject. 
Ezra being, as well as Moses, divinely inspired, the additions which 
he has made are equally worthy of credit with the original writings 
of the author. He composed also the summary of Jewish history, 
contained in the Books of Chronicles ; and, in corroboration of this 
ttcidition, you will observe that the two last verses of the Second 
%bok of Chronicles are identically the same with the two first verses 
Jjfthe book which bears his name, which was also written by him, 
Carries on the history of his own times. 

Another very important labour was performed by Ezra, during 
these troublous times, in which the city and temple were rc- built ^ 
and that was, the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into the 
Chaldaic dialect, which, after the captivity in Babylon, was the ver- 
nacular language of the Jews. Of this important labour, we have 
a short account, Neh. viii. v. 1 — 8. The priests and Levites were 
associated with Ezra in this pious labour ; the prophets Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, were afterwards added j and all these added 
together composed, what are called the men of the great synagogue, 
by whom the canon of the Old Testament was completed. 

At this time, the worship of the synagogue was instituted. yV 
copy of the law and the prophets w'as written out for each of them ; 
and these books were read in their synagogues every Sabbath day, 
in Hebrew, to such as understood Hebrew ; in Chaldaic, to such 
as were better acquainted with that language j and, soon afterwards, 
in Greek, to the Jews in Egypt and the West, who had come to use 
that language. Such was the origin of the Targums, or Chaldaic 
version, and of the Septuagint, or Greek translation of the Old 
Testament. 

The early’ translation of the Scriptures into so many different 
languages, and their extensive diffusion among peoide dispersed 
throughout distant countries, from Babylon and Persia, to Egypt 
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aiid Rome, betwixt whom intercourse was unfrequent, rendered col- 
lusion impossible, and secured the Scriptures .from corruption, 
until the appearance of the great Prophet of the Church j that they, 
were, in fact, preserved pure and entire, until the commencement 
of the Christian era, is infallibly proved by this consideration, that 
He who was " faithful as a son over his own house,’ and who re- 
proved the Jews with merited severity for many crimes, and parti- 
cularly for their ignorance of the Scriptures, and for ' taking away 
the key of knowledge,' by neglecting to explain them, or neu- 
tralizing their influence by adding their traditions and corrupt 
glosses, never so much as insinuates that they had been guilty of 
vitiating the Scriptures themselves. 

From the commencement of the Gospel era, until the end of the 
first century, there was one or more of the Apostles in every 
country, to watch over the purity of this accredited rule of faith j 
and the mutual jealousy of .Tews and Christians, and of the different 
sects in each, opposed an insuperable barrier to the wilful and suc- 
cessful vitiation of the Sacred Volume from that time to the present. 

After' the death of the Apostles and other inspired men, it is na- 
tural to suppose that involuntary mistakes in transcribing and 
translating from the Divine originals might take place j and we 
liave indubitable evidence that such mistakes, in many, if not ^ 
tlie apographs, did in fact take place. To discover and to conr^lft 
tliese is an important province of Sacred Criticism. Before^l^ 
end of the second century of the Christian era, such , mistakes id 
occur j and even during the Apostolic age attempts were made, and 
often repeated afterwards, to obtrude spurious writings upon the 
world. But the Apostles, while they livei and all the churches after 
their decease, were at due pains to examine these, and to reject all 
such as could not be traced to an Apostle, or to an apostolic man. 
And while the autographs of their genuine productions were pre- 
served, the task was an easy one. W e find, in fact, that during 
the three first centuries, there was an entire uniformity of opinion 
uj)on this subject among all the churches. 

The Council of Nice did not decree^ as some have ignorantly or 
dishonestly asserted, what books were to be received as the rule of 
faith, but only declared what books the churches had unanimously 
agreed to acknowledge as such ; and these are the identical books 
which are still acknowledged as the authentic books of the New 
Testament. 

But with regard to the Greek translation of the Old Testament 
the case was ditferent. Most of the copies differed from one 
another, and all of them varied from the Hebrew original inso- 
much that Christians disputing with Jews, were frequently si- 
lenced by the remarks of their opponents, and that frequently the 
passages which the Christians quoted from the Greek, and which 
to them appeared convincing, were yet rejected by the Jews, as not 
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being agreeable to the original. Aquila, a Jew, had made a new 
translation in the Greek, much nearer the style and language of the 
original. Two other translations were executed by Christians into 
the same language 3 the one, a free translation, by Symachus, the 
other more literal, by Theodotin. All these were different from 
each other, and, in many instances, the diflference was very im- 
portant. 

At this time Origen, a native of Egypt, a very learned man, 
and one of the few Christians acquainted with Hebrew, in order to 
remove the evil, undertook the Herculean task of revising the 
several copies of the Scriptures so translated, and composed a work 
of great importance, which he called the Hexapla-sixfold, as the 
work consisted of six columns, exhibiting collaterally as many dif- 
ferent copies, or versions, of tlie sacred vvritings. These several 
translations he compared with the Hebrew original, and marked 
every important difference. Wherever he found a word redundant 
in the septuagint, he marked it with an obelisk, or cross, the alge- 
braic sign for addition j and where he found a word defective, he 
supplied it from some of the other Greek translations, and prefixed 
to it a minus, the algebraic sign for subtraction 3 and all these alte- 
rations he enclosed in brackets, thereby i)ointing out the preci'^c 
extent of the corrections which he had made. This was a work of 
.|H^digious labour. Twenty-eight years of unabated exertion were 
^tp^iloyed in this work 3 and from this immense labour, so long 
icontinued, he obtained the appellation of Adamantiniis, signifying 
that be was indefatigable. 

This work of Origen is now lost, with tlie exception of some 
extracts, which are preserved in the writings of Eusebius, and others 
of the ancient fathers. The work itself was destroyed by fire, in 
the library of Caesarea, where Origen had deposited it, and where 
he afterwards died. The few scattered remains of it have been col- 
lected by Montfaeon — a writer not inferior to Origen himself in in- 
dustry, and far superior to him in critical acumen. They were 
published at Paris in 1714 , 

At the end of the third, and beginning of the fourth century, simi- 
lar works were undertaken by Lucian, a Presbyter of Antioch, 
and Hesychus, a bishop of Egypt 3 the production of the latter w^as 
the revision, or, as we would call it, the edition, which was used 
by the Eastern churches 3 and the former was the authorised ver- 
sion, which Constantine commanded to be used throughout the 
whole extent of the Greek empire, from Antioch to Constantinople. 

The next great work of criticism was the revision of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, by the learned Jews of Tiberias, who collated the 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, procured from the different coun- 
tries into which they had been long scattered, and marked their 
variations under the names of Keri and Ketib — the former signify- 
ing what ought to be read, the latter what was written in the copies 
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that were commonly used. To give an example, in Isaiah ix. v. 3. 
our translators follow the Ketib, and translate t^e passage thus, 

‘ Thou hast increased the nation, and not increased the joy j but 
they give us the Keri in the margin thus, ' Thou hast increased the 
nation, and increased their joy.’ And that this is the correct 
reading is evident from the connection, ‘ They joy before th$t as 
the joy of harvest, and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil. 
These variations are not numerous, but are very importanti and 
serve to prove the accuracy of the Masorites. They are printed 
along with most editions of the Hebrew Bible j and in many late 
editions many of them have been judiciously taken into the text. 
In addition to this revision of the text, they numbered the greater 
and smaller divisions of the Bible, and enumerated even the letters 
of which they are composed. They marked every variety in the 
manner of writing, such as the letters written in a larger or smaller 
character, as intimating something which the co})yist thought 
worthy of observation, and particularly suspended letters, that is, 
letters written above the usual line ; of which we have a striking 
example in the Book of Judges, xviii. v. 30, in which the name of 
Manasseli is written with the 7iv)i suspended, expressing a well- 
founded suspicion that this letter had been introduced, in order to 
disguise what appears to be the truth, namely, that Jonathan was 
not the son of INlanasseh, but a descendant of Moses. To all thei|j^ 
labours they added the points and accents. These are not 
punctuations, intended to distinguish the clauses and sentences 6C . 
a discourse, but like the marks invented by Kenrick, Walker, and 
other orthoepists, to ascertain and fix the pronunciation, and thereby 
to denote the sense in which they understood the Scriptures. The 
whole collection of these remarks is cjilled the Masora, the tra- 
dition j which they also dignify with the epithet ‘ the hedge of the 
Law,' because they supposed it must effectually prevent any future 
change or corruption. With what success this device has been at- 
tended, we shall afterwards have occasion to examine. In the mean 
time some idea of the Masora may be formed, from a similar calcu- 
lation, with regard to our translation, published by an anonymous 
writer in the last century, as follows : 

Books in the Old Testament 39, New Testament 27, Total 6() 


Chapters, - - 929, - 260, 1,189 

Verses - 23,214, - 7,959, 31,173 

Words, - .592,439, - 181,253, 773,692 

Letters, - 2,728,800, - 838,380, 3,666,480 

Middle Book of Old Test. Proverbs 3 New Test. II Thess. 

Chapter Jobxxix3 Rom. xiii. & xiv. 


Verse, II Chron. xx. v. 17 & 18 5 Acts xvii. v. I 7 . 

Least verse 1 Chron. i. v. 1 3 John xi. v. 35. 

Such may serve as a short specimen of the over-weaning care 
which the Masorites took to preserve the integrity of the sacred 
text 3 a precaution which enabled them to detect a mistake, but 
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which contained in itself no principle, by the application of which, 
mistakes, if discovered, could be rectified. 

The next great critical work was that of Jerome. A Latin ver- 
sion, from the Greek, of the Old and New Testament, was made 
in t^ beginning of the second century, and quoted by Tertullian 
befOTe the close of it. But before the end of the fourth century the 
variations of copies, whether accidental or designed, were so nu- 
merous that Augustine, in a letter to Jerome, says of this version, 
‘ tam varia in diversis codicibus, ut vix tolerare possit.’ A variety 
of sects had begun to depart from the faith ^ and, like the modern 
Unitarians, each endeavoured to accommodate his version to his 
peculiar sentiments. Whilst Augustine and Jerome agreed in the 
necessity of a new and more correct version, Damasius, the Bishop 
of Rome, solicited Jerome to undertake the task. No One, in that 
age, was better qualified. 

In correcting the Latin version of the New Testament, he every 
where compared it with the original. In correcting the Old Testa- 
ment, which was a translation from the Septuagint, he went to 
Caesarea, and consulted the Hexapla of Origen. But whatever 
were the defects or excellencies of this first attempt is now of no 
importance. His translation of the Psalms, embodied in the 
j^^oman Missal, and from thence translated into the Prayer Book of 
W0'Church of England, and his translation of the Book of Job, are 
'the ''only parts that now remain. The rest was lost, as he in- 
forms us, by the hand of one to whose cave he had committed it. 

The loss sustained by this treachery, served only to stimulate him 
to fresh and more important exertions. For the purpose of ac- 
quiring a more perfect knowledge of the Hebrew, he undertook a 
journey into Palestine, in the course of which he had an opportunity 
pf examining the country j of visiting the scenes described in 
sacred Scripture ; of conversing with the learned Jews, who had 
a seminary of learning at Tiberias of Galilee j and thus enjoyed 
superior advantages for the execution of the task which he had 
undertaken. His new translation was published early in the fifth cen- 
tury. But, such is the slow progress of improvement, that two whole 
centuries elapsed, before it was generally received ; and even then, its 
reception was owing to the authority of Gregory the Great, rather 
than to a conviction of its own intrinsic excellence. Such was the 
hatred entertained against the Jews, the prevailing ignorance of 
Hebrew, and attachment to things as they were, that even Augus- 
tine, who agreed with Jerome us to the necessity of correcting the 
Latin, inveighed bitterly against a translation immediately from the 
Hebrew, as if the measure had been hostile to Christianity itself. 
From similar instances, in every age, Christians ought to learn the 
danger and folly of indulging groundless prejudices, and the crimi- 
nality of opposing useful and necessary reformation. 

After the general reception of Jerome’s new version, our attention 
IS again called to the East, to the Syrian Churches. For their use 
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a translation had been made, before the end of the apostolic age, 
'whieli still remains as the authorised version. Transcripts of this 
\eision have been brought from the East Indies, in our days, by 
Claudius Buchanan. This was called the peshito, or ancient ver- 
sion, in order to distinguish it from the Philoxenian, so called from 
Thiloxenus, bishop of Hierapolis, under whose auspices it^as 
made, in the sixth century. It is a very literal version, and wis 
constitutes it highest excellence. To render it still more close, it 
was collated in Egypt with Greek MSS. : obvious mistakes were 
corrected, and various readings marked. A copy of this MS., 
with the Greek variations, is in the Bodleian Library j and an 
edition has been printed by Dr. White, the Hebrew professor in^ 
Oxford, with short and useful notes. 

This closes. the history of sacred literature in the East. Soon 
after the middle of the seventh century, the era of the Arabs com- 
menced. The Jews of Tiberias were dispersed j the Christians, 
subjected to the Barbarians, Saracens, and Turks, sunk into a state 
of slavery and ignorance, in which they have continued ever since. 
Whether the present struggle cf the Greeks to regain their liberty 
shall be successful, time must determine j but certainly it is 'a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for,’ and sooner or later will 
be realized. 

In returning to the West, the )>rospect is almost as gloomy. Wh$0|5' 
Antichrist was seated upon the throne, the Roman ‘world wonder^; 
after ’ liim j willing to indulge their native indolence, they neglected the> 
study of the Scriptures, and found that it suited their inclinations 
much better to listen to the living oracles of the Bishop of Rome, 
than to investigate the sense of Scripture for themselves. Occupied 
with new objects of worship, and an endless round of pompous and 
ever increasing ceremonies j more concerned about the form and 
splendour of their vestments, than the cultivation of their minds;’ 
and caring intinitcly less for the salvation of the people, than for 
the augmentation of their own emolument, and the extension of 
their power, it is not wonderful that the Scriptures were neglected 
by those, whose ofiice and duty it ’was to have studied and ex- 
pounded them. It deserves rather to be acknowledged with 
adoring admiration, for the care of that providence, that in such 
circumstances, preserved in such purity, and transmitted to us in 
such safety, the sacred repositories of divine truth. 

Amidst the universal gloom, which overspread what have been 
emphatically called the dark ages, a faint ray of light occasionally 
meets our eye. Alcuin, secretary to Charlemagne, ‘La Franc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, John WickliflF, John Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, and a few others, occasionally, as stars, whose light is 
rendered more brilliant by contrast with the darkness which every 
where surrounds them. 
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The learned Jews of Tiberias, who settled among the Moors in 
Spain, produced a race of scholars, forming a bright constellation. 
Suffice it to say, that Aben Ezra, Moses Mainionides, and David 
Kimch, Spanish Jews, laid the foundation of that Hebrew learning, 
in the twelfth century, which in about two centuries afterwards, 
sprttd through the greater part of Germany, and was at length 
exuded to this country. 

Reuclin, or Capnio, a man of learning, and of high rank, was the 
first among Christians, to revive the study of the Hebrew, by precept 
and by example j and above all by the circumstance, that the 
Hebrew Bible was the first, or at least one of the earliest printed 
books, thereby rendered easily accessible to all who wished to study 
it. The taste of Capnio soon became fashionable. The revival 
of Greek learning, about the same lime, and by the same means, 
contributed to the same end. The catholic clergy were alarmed, (as 
well they might) at the danger which threatened them j for Luther 
began tlie Reformation in Germany, before Capnio died. 

The sixteenth century opens a new and bright era in the history 
of Sacred Criticism. At this period, the Greek 'i estament was the 
chief object of study. The first complete copy that was printed 
was the Complutcnsian, at Alcala, in Spain, under the auspices of 
Cardinal Xirnenes, Archbishop of Toledo. Me assembled a number 

the most distinguished Hebrew and Greek scholars, and spared 
W expense in the collection of MS8. But as these are not particu- 
larly described, we cannot ascertain their com[)arativc value other- 
wise than from the work itself; and from this internal evidence, it 
appears, either that they wore all modern, or what amounts to the 
same thing, that the authority of modern MSS. has been preferred. 
This edition, though an expensive one, is chiefly deserving notice 
on account of the influence it had upon succeeding editions. 

■ The next was the edition of Erasmus, for which he was possessed 
of four imperfect MSS., by means of which he corrected several 
errors of the Complutensian. The most valuable help which he 
had, was a MS. of Thcophylact, with his Commentary on the Evan- 
gelists, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles. He had like- 
wise occasional recourse to Origen, Chrysostom, and Cyril. 

Tlie next, and most celebrated edition, is that of Robert Stephens, 
a learned printer at Paris, son-in-law to Colineus, a learned collator 
of Greek MSS., and father to the still more learned Heni'y Stephens, 
the author of the Greek Thesaurus, and a copious Lexicon of the 
Greek language, which is still a standard work. His folio edition 
was printed in L550. 

Soon afterwards, a new edition, by Beza, the friend of Calvin, 
appeared. He possessed two of the most ancient MSS. of the New 
Testament, the Cambridge and Clammontane. He had also the 
advantage of the Syriac version, with the Latin translation of Tre- 
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nielliiis. An eleg'cant copy of this work, with about fifty corrections, 
was jjublished by Elzener. This is what is called the fe:ttus recep- 
tiis, or common edition, and was printed in In this situation 

matters continued for nearly a century ; and little was done’ in pro- 
secution of this study, with the exception of Walton’s Polyglot, 
Curcellin’s edition of the Greek Testament in 1657— 58, ai^ Dr. 
Fell's, in 1675. But these labours consisted chiefly in the collection 
of various readings, from MSS. and versions ; they terminated, not 
so much in emendation, as in procuring materials for that purpose. 

In the beginning gf the last century. Dr. John Mill, fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, was selected for the purpose of enlarging 
and combining the existing materials. He collected from all the 
(ireek MSS. to which he had access j copied and enlarged former 
collections j made a copious collection from the quotations of the 
Greek 'restament, in the writings of the Fathers, from the Oriental 
and other versions j the whole, it is calculated, amounting to thirty 
thousand. The design of this important labour was misunderstood. 
An alarm was created, as if the Scriptures were thus rendered uncer- 
tain. Whitley, the commentator, and the champion of Armi- 
nianisni, attacked Mill’s edition with the greatest fury, in a treatise 
entitled, * Kxamcn V^'lriantium Lectionum, Joannis Millii in which 
he seems to take for granted, that what is once printed, accjuires^ 
such importance that it ought never to be altered. His predictionf 
of the danger which would result to our religion, from the labolits- 
of Mill, proved as false as they were unfounded. Anthony Collins, 
however, in a discourse upon free-thinking, took hold of VV^hitley’s 
rash assertions, and from them endeavoured to prove 'that Divine 
Revelation is uncertain and precarious. The following year, the 
ignorance of Whitley, in writing upon a subject which be did not 
understand, and the sophistry of (k)llins, founded upon the same 
principles, were most triumphantly refuted, and just chastisemerit 
administered to both by Dr. Bentley, under the name of Philolu- 
therus, Leipsensis. Tin's spiritual expose is the dearest, the most 
accurate, and the most convincing refutation of ignorance and 
so[)liistry that 1 have ever seen, and may be profitably read by every 
man who is desirous of forming correct notions of Biblical criticism. 

'I he editions of Siidolf, Kuster, Gerard of Macstricht, Dr. 
Edward Wills, and others, which followed soon after, continued to 
increase the number of various readings j but emendations were 
cither sparingly, or not at all admitted into the text. The first serious 
attempt to apply these various readings to their proper use, was 
that ot Bengelius, a ProfeSvSor in the University of Tubingen, in 
Swabia. In 1734, he published a quarto edition of the Greek 
Testament, with an introduction, and critical apparatus. But such 
were the prejudices of the age, that he imposed upon himself a law, 
that he should not change a single syllable, except upon the autho- 
rity of a printed edition j and to this rule he rigidly adhered, until 
he came to the Apocalypse, where he found it necessary to deviate 
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from it. But to compensate for this he placed the readings, which 
he preferred, in the margin, and classed them according to their 
value, by means of Greek numerals. 

This edition, however, was soon after superseded by that of 
Wetstein (in 1757-58), a man of profound research, and of unwea- 
ried labour, and which he exercised under many discouraging cir- 
cumstances. He collected new materials, like Mill, but, like him, 
made no alterations. He only proposed them, and inserted them 
betwixt the text and thevarious readings. In some cases he noticed 
the conjectures of others, but never proposed any of his own. That 
he was influenced by a predilection for the readings that were favor- 
able to the docrines of the remonstrants, js evident from his notes j 
but still, to do him justice, if he were mistaken in his judgments, 
he only proposed alterations, but did not introduce them into the 
text. Bower, a learned printer in London, published an edition, in 
which Wetstein’s proposed alterations were inserted into the text ; 
and it is this edition which was ])ublished in 1763, that fre(iuently 
goes under the name of Wetstein’s. 

I shall now advert to the more important labours of (Iricsbach, 
Professor of Divinity at Lena, in Saxony. From the year 1771, he 
has been known as a learned and accurate scholar ; and in the year 
1777 , he published a cheap edition of the Greek Testament, accom- 
with a Synopsis of various readings, for the sake of tliose 
who could not afford to purchase Wetstein’s folios. In the mean- 
time the stock of materials had been increasing, by the lal)ours of 
Mathei, Alter, and Birch. Mathei, at Moscow, had access to Greek 
MSS., which had not hitherto been examined ; Alter, at Vienna, 
had access to some Greek and Sclavonian MSS. j whilst Birch, and 
his associates, were sent by the King of Denmark into Spain and 
Italy, to examine the MSS. in the libraries there, from which co- 
pious extracts were made. In the meantime correct copies of some 
of the most important MSS. were published j materials were thus 
collected ) and all that was wanting was one properly (pialifled to 
compare, arrange, and apply them to their proper use. 

From the specimens of ability and critical sagacity, which Gries- 
bach had already discovered, every eye was turned to him, as the 
person best qualified for this important office. His object in the 
revision of his second edition, was not so much to number, as to 
weigh and estimate the value of his materials. It might reasonably 
be expected he found that MSS. and versions, that have been pub- 
lished in the same country, have a resemblance to one another. 
He has, therefore, divided his authorities into families, or tribes j 
and he decides, not so much according to the number of individuals, 
as according to what he calls the different recensions. This was a 
principle suggested by Bengelius, and recognised by all modern cri- 
tics. But here there arises a question of great importance ; has this 
distribution of authorities been judiciously made ? That Griesbach 
has honestly and conscientiously employed the materials in his hands, 
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none have denied } that his distinction has been perfectly accurate, 
some have doubted. Dr. Lawrence, in particular, has suggested 
such considerations as are calculated, if not to persuade us that he 
is mistaken, at least to make us doubt the propriety of giving up the 
common reading of one or two passages. The Bishop of St. Asaph, 
in a small pamphlet recently published, has convinced the greater 
part of English critics that the passage I John, v. 5, 7, is, after all, 
a genuine part of that Epistle. Whatever be the merits of the few 
corrections which Griesbach has introduced, no man has called his 
integrity in question his edition upon the whole is the most correct 
that has ever been published j and as all the known sources of 
emendation have already been exhausted, a few years more will, in 
all probability, terminate for ever the very possibility of further 
dispute. 

In the meantime it may be observed as a conclusion of what has 
been said j first, that flie number of the various readings which have 
called for the labours of the sacred critic, need occasion no alarm 
in our minds, when we consider the minuteness with which these 
sources of various readings have been examined. It is a very mo- 
derate calculation to say, that in nine instances out of ten, these 
various readings originate out of the different mode of spelling the. 
same word in different countries, and in different parts of the same 
country. Iti a collation of the New Testament, the most minute 
differences form a most conspicuous part of the critical apparatiM'; 
and such variations, if thrown out of the account, will reduce by 
nine tenths the whole amount of the apparent discrcpaticics. Of 
this remainder, nine tenths produce no material difference in the 
sense ; a change of tense, of person, or of number, in the same word, 
being all the difference ; while the general sentiment under one, and 
all, of these forms and inflections, remains the same. Yet, to a man 
who reverences the word of God, it is of importance to know the very 
words oi' the spirit of God, in preference to a synonime, which hu- 
man folly, or human pride, may have substituted ih its stead ; it is 
gratifying for him to know, that by far the greater number of the 
imagined discrepancies, in the different versions and translations of 
the sacred volume, have tended only to illustrate the accuracy, or to 
point out the beauty of passages, which, before their collation, were 
undiscovered or not understood 3 and that the more close the inves- 
tigation, the more rigid the comparison of versions and translations, 
tlie more abundant and convincing is the evidence of the divine origin 
of the Sacred Scriptures. To be convinced that the foundation of 
our faith is settled upon an immoveable basis, is no small matter , 
that the more it is examined Ihe more fully it is accredited ; and 
that the sources from which enemies hoped, and timid friends feared, 
the overthrow of our most holy faith, have only tended to establish 
it the more firmly. < 
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To A Lady on the Death of her Daughter. 

Take comfort Lady, for your eyes 
In sorrow must not roll ; 

0 let the language of the skies, 

Speak music to your soul. 

Twas Love thy daughter’s knell did ring, 

By Love thy bosom hath been riven ; 

For on Redeeming Love’s light wing 

Her Spirit rose to Heaven. 

Yet thou wilt on her grassy tomb, 

A mother’s sorrow shower ; 

For ne’er did summer in its bloom, 

Smile on so fair a flower. 

Sweet twilight shall with thee weep there ; 

Tliy sighs shall swell the nightwind’s song ; 

And yet (methinks) thou wilt not wear 
The willow garland long. 

Thou weep’st, and could I weep,— one source 
Our tears would only claim ; 

For in my soul, what motived force 
Could e’er be like her name. 

And yet, stern Fate refused to give 
My pleading heart, this boon of bliss ; 

“ Upon thy daughter’s lip of love, 

To print a parting kiss.” 

Tho’ Faith assures,— Her Eyes' love-beams 
May Angel-breasts now thrill ; 

Tlio’ joy immortal near thee seems, 

Thy heart is weeping still. 

To dry these blood-red tears, or cast 
One soothing drop, upon thy woe ; 

Dear Lady, 0 I feel how fast 

My Life-stream now would flow. 

D, M. CORKINDALE. 
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“ Numbers,” said Sir Andrew Freeport, " are lo much the maasure of every thing: that 
is valuable, tliat it is not possible to demonstrate the success of any action, or the prudence 
of any undertaking, without them. When I have any returns from abroad, I can tell to a 
shilling, by the help of numbers, the profit or loss by my adventure ; but I ought also to be 
able to show that I had reason for making it, either from my own experience, or from that 
of other people.”— Spectator, No. 174. 

To the Editor of ' The Edinburgh Observer.’ 

Edinburgh, 8lh July, 1829. 

Sir, — The interest so generally excited as to the renewal or li- . 
mitation of the East India Company’s charter, induces me to send 
lo you the inclosed states of our trade with China and the East, 
for the last year, ending ,5th January, 18''29. These, and the ac- 
companying references are either transcribed or made up from the 
official returns presented to Parliament, and are not likely to be 
yet generally known to the public. 

The attention which Mr. Buckingham’s lectures have excited 
elsewhere, and the intended delivery ot them in our own deliberative 
city, will, I trust, secure from your readers the perusal of an array 
of figures, not usually inviting j but, which, like a weighty balance 
at the credit side of a profit and loss account, proves the mcMit 
cogent, although the most silent stimulus to our daily routine of 
business, or to fresh schemes of enterprise and exertion. 

The following is the state of last year’s shipping and imports, 
which I shall follow up with a comparison of our previous limited 
trade. 

Shipping. 

Ships. Tonnage. 

‘ Cleared out from Great Britain to the East 
Indies (in the year ending 5th January, 1829), 192 80,537 

' Entered inwards from the E. Indies - - - 153 64,436* 

(Signed) T. E. Willougiiby, Reg. Gen. 

' Office of Reg. Gen. of Shipping, Custom- 

ffouse, London, 22d April, 1829. 

Imports. 

\ aluation ot the produce of the East Indies and China, imported 
into, and exported from Britain, (during the same]period) according 
to the prices at the East India Company’s sales. 

Produce of India imported , _ - . £6,923,908 

Re-exported from Great Britain - _ . *^,727,689 

Remaining for home consumption - - £4|196,219 

f ‘ Ships outwards to China are included m the Indian trade.’ Pari 

Pap. No. 178, vol. 23, 1821. 

E 2 
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Produce of China imported 
Re-exported from Great Britain - 


£4,296,668 

91,661 


Remaining for home consumption 
Total importation from India and China 
Total re-exportation from Great Britain 


£4,205, oor 
£11.220,570 

2,819,358 


Produce of both countries remaining for home con- 

sum pt. £9,401,226 

Of these amounts there are imported : 

By the East India Company . - - - £5,57 6,905 

By the Free Trade (including privilege trade,) - 5,643,67 1 


The value of the leading articles imported are : £11,220,576 



Bj/ FmsI India 
Company. 

Free Trade and 
others. 

Coffee - - - 

- - £65 

- £153,.366 

Cotton, free goods 

142,498 

'161,295 

Cotton wool 

- 20,587 

585,774 

Indigo - - . 

629,689 

1,94,702 

Pepper 

— 

- 80,376 

Rice - - - 

— 

105,215 

Saltpetre - - . 

43,865 

196,821 

Silk, raw - - - 

910,389 

368,279 

Ditto, manufactured - 
Sugar --- 

- 51,430 

136,558 

131,582 

718,787 

Tea - - - - 

- 3,646,800 

206,567 


The quantities of these articles, with the particulars of cotton 
goods and silk manufactures, I shall send you for future insertion. 

Duties. 

Amount of duties on goods imported from the East Indies and 
China together, with the Mauritius, 1828-9. 

On Coffee, at 9d. per lb., B. P., other East India 


places, Is. £36,522 

Indigo, 3d., B. P., otherwise 4d. - - - 36,808 

Fepper, Is., B. P., other East Indian, Is. ^d. - 95,689 

Sugar, unrefined, U. per cwt. India B. F. - 506,127 

Tea, about cent, per cent. - . - - 3,448,814 

28 Items .enumerated, besides other articles - 197,167 


Averaging 45 per cent, on the landing cost in 

England * £4,321,127 

The particulars are dated from * Custom House, London, 25th 
April, 1829,’ and signed 

William Irving, 

Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 
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While the amount of our imports are thus upvrards of eleven 
millions sterling, that of our exports to the East is considerably below 
six millions sterling; but, before entering on the latter, I have 
some numerical references to make, which seem requisite to the 
due appreciation of the former. 

It appears by these official accounts that the amount of goods im- 
ported by the free trade, including the fraction of the privilege 
trade, was (omitting fractional parts of lOOi.) £5,643,600 

For which the real value of their export from Great 
Britain was, free on board .... - 4,085,400 

Were we able to classify the countries distinctly, the exports of 
the free trade to India, would probably be found balanced by value 
for value. 

The imports of the Company from both countries 
were ----- £5,576,900 

But as their import of tea was - 3,646,800 

It reduces their Indian trade to - - - - £1,930,100 

We cannot identify all the other descriptions of Chinese mer- 
chfindise, but in exchange for this three and a half millions for tea, 
the total exports of the Company (as well as of their privileged 
trade) was only- - - - - - - £863,400 

We are told that the Chinese will take almost nothing but gold 
in payment; this looks extremely apocryphal, for we question 
greatly whether the chartered merchants of London are not beat 
{)ut of the Chinese market by more enterprising competitors, as they 
seem to be out of the Indian trade by our own free traders. But let 
that pass. When the tea dealers of the celestial empire find that they 
have now a thousand buyers to transact with instead of one, and on a 
thousand different terms, I leave any chapman to decide whether it 
will not soon accord with their inclination to nijfer produce for pro- 
duce. Nor is it problematical whether the Hong merchants do not 
find it more advantageous to traffic with English gold for the Euro- 
pean and American articles brought into their markets ; for, by the 
" official report presented to Congress, of the commerce and navi- 
gation of the United States, for the year 1827/ the amount of 
American imports from China, according to the value there, viz. in 
China, was 3,617,130 dollars ; their exports being* 8,864,400 dol- 
lars, or £869,400 sterling, a sum equal to our own, although their 
ship})ing import is only one fourth the landing value of ours. 

Let us now compare, with the present times, the state of matters 
previous to the limited opening of our trade with Hindostau. 

By a return to Parliament, of the commerce of Great Britain, 

^ See P. P. (American Tariff,) No. 578, vol. 19, 1828, page 244. , 
t P- P. No. 281, ‘ Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
16th June, 1812, page 21.' 
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from the years li^05 to 1810, inclusive, t we Hnd that the officia 
value of our imports from the whole of Asia, give an average 
of £4,529,800 

By another Parliamentary return preparatory 
to the renewal of the Company’s charter ,* we find 
the real value, during the same period, brings out 
an average 

For ^ Indian goods,’ - - £4,263,200 

For ' China goods,’ of - 3,973,000 8,237,300 

And this is as fair a specimen as wc can fix on from the year 1792 
downwards. 

Whether, during these yekrs, the Continental system abroad, 
with blockades and orders in council at home, narrowed our market 
and lessened the capability of our importations j or, whether our 
command of the seas, and our almost exclusive trade from Europe to 
the Eastern world, should have kept out all competitors, we pretend 
not to say j there is now, however, a prodigious preponderance in 
fhvour of free trade. But there are several circumstances which 
ought to be taken into account, in making a fair estimate. Thus, 
independent of the waste occasioned by war, it is reckoned that the 
population of England, Scotland, and Wales, has increased nearly .30 
tier cent, in the course of the last eighteen or twenty years, while the 
increase on ourgeneralf imports is now 33 per cent., as is evidenced 
by the Government or official valuation,^ the rate of which continues 
the some throughout} yet though our Asiatic trade has been doubt- 
less a considerable cause, we shall reckon it only among the effects, 
and consider that it was in a great degree the accompaniment of 
our general morcantile increase. 

To make an accurate comparison it should have been taken into 
account, on the other hand, that before 1811, the real valuation of 
our trade from India, was to the official, or Government valuation, 
*s 82 is to 45, or as 182 to 100 (see the above), the relative differ- 
ence of the former is now much lessened j yet, as the official valuations 
of our Eastern trade are not now detached from the general mass, 
we are not enabled| to place alongside of each other those financial 
valuations of present and future times } but, to a certain extent of 
accuracy, we can compare the actual amounts of value. On these 
we now find such a depreciation as to make a difference of at least 
twenty-five per cent, on their former values ; thus tea is estimated 
before 1811, at 3«. 3d. per lb., which now brings only 2s. 5d. to 
25. lOd. exclusive of duty } saltpetre was then 65s, per cwt., and now 
25s. } — sugar, at 40s., now at 30s. }— cotton wool, formerly at lOd. 


P. P. No. 192 vol. 8, 1812, page 21. 
t P. P. No. 281, 1812. 

I P. P. No. 101, 1828-9. (Finance account.) 
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now at 5d., and so on, — indigo being almost the only article of im- 
provement. The comparison will then stand nearly thus : — 

Actual average value of imports from India and China, 
(inclusive of 35 per cent increase for the general trade of 
Britain,) for six years, 1805 to 1810 . . . £11,120,200 
Less difference of prices since 1810, 25 per cent. 2,780,050 


Actual Value. 

Viz. Average of Imports from India, and from 
China, for SIX years, 1805 to 1810 .... £8,237,200 

35 Per cent, thereon for general increase of Bri- 
tish Trade . . 2,883,000 


£ 11 , 120,200 * 

Estimate of Indian trade by the averages of for- 
mer years £8,340,150 

Actual value of ditto for 1828-9 £11,220,500 


being an increase in the course of 15 years, of 35 per cent, for India 
alone, over and above the general increase of the empire j or just 
double that of our ordinary trade in three-fourths of the time, and 
for which the Company’s maritime revenues must have been 70 per 
cent, the better of England. 

What farther extension of commerce, and of cutom-house re- 
venue, may not then be expected from a free intercourse with 
China ? To this it will be replied ; — ^ Aye, but the Company ha^ 
been at the sole expense of protecting your commerce to their 
detriment.’ To which our rejoinder is , — * That it is evident their 
trade had the same advantage^ it is equally evident that the com- 
mercial enterprise of individuals has directed itself more success- 
fully than the respectable and honourable Directors assembling in 
Leadenhall-Street have been able to do j the benefit of detaching 
legislation and traffic is thus exhibited in the solid argument of 
pounds, shillings, and pence,— an argument of which even the 
Company’s maritime revenues must have been fifty-five per cent, 
the better.’ The following is a state of 

The Exports. 

Value of the produce of the United Kingdom, exported by the 
East India Company, in the year ending 5th January, 1829 : — 

Merchandise for sale - - - £636,441 

Stores 462,369 

£1,091,810 

(E. E.) (Signed) T. S. Cabell, 

Deputy Accountant-General. 

East hidia House, 22d April, 1829.’ 

’ See P. Pr. No. 281. Printed 16th June, 1812. 
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Declared value of all goods exported to the East Indies and China, 
(together with the Mauritius) in the year ending 5th January, 1829. 
By the East India Company - - . . £1,126,926 

By free trade (including privilege trade,) - - 4,085,426 


£1,222,352 

(Signed) William Irving, 

Insp. Gen. of Iinpts. and Expts. 

Inspector General's oj/iccj 
Custom-House, London, 
mh j4pril, 1829. 

’ The official value of the imports into Great Britain, during the 
six years 1805, 6 , 7, 8 , 9, and 10, as made up for a l*arliainen- 
tary paper, No. 281, ordered to be printed in 1812, amounts in 

tototo £192,573,090 

Giving an annual average of - - 32,095,515 

Of which the real or declared value was - 56,635,492 

By the finance account of 1828-9, the official amount 
shows an increase of thirty-five per cent, or 43,396,527 

The comparison of the present with the averages of pre- 
ceding years, the increase or decrease under one system of 
management contrasted with the progression or decline of another, 
and the limited success of a large company with an extensive 
capital and exclusive privilege, or the unlimited success of the 
unprivileged individuals of a whole community, with only such 
capital, skill, and means as each can command, are fit questions 
for the deliberation and calculation of all who are interested in 
the extended commerce of the East. And what class of traders is 
not interested in this trade ? Sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, and spices, 
contribute largely to the gains of the wholesale grocer who im- 
ports, and of the industrious citizen who retails 3 its cotton, wool, 
and raw silk, involve the interest of the weaver 3 its indigo and 
dyes, that of the printer 3 its shawls and muslins induce the pur- 
chases of the fair sex 3 while its drugs, teak-wood, saltpetre and 
fruits, its pearls and precious stones, each find a purchaser and 
payer from one end of the island to the other. Our domestic and 
foreign merchandise is exported in payment 3 among these are very 
considerable suras for beer and ale, copper and brass, cotton and 
Birmingham goods, earthenware and glass, haberdashery, jewellery, 
iron, lead, opium, spelter, stationery, wines, woollens, &c. &c. 3 
nor ought we to omit ‘ jirinted books,’ of which 21 , 700 /. was the 
export of last year, inclusive of 300/. sent to the Chinese mandarins, 
by those who have * one eye,’ to those who insist that ‘ they, and 
they only, have two eyes of all the world besides.’ Now that we 
can print their character and language, let us hope that this small 
beginning will grow and increase like the grain of mustard seed, 
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till the subjects of China s celestial empire build and nestle among 
the branches which shall have stretched their boughs from Britain’s 
shores, and spread their fruitful foliage over- its numerous pro- 
vinces. 

In giving the quantities of the leading articles imported, refer- 
ence must be made to the values and other statements mentioned 
above. 


Leading Articles Imported from India and China, 1823-9. ♦ 


Cotton piece goods, viz. 

White calicoes, muslins, and dyed 
cottons, from India and China, pcs. 
Nanquin cloth from China . . do. 

Ditto, dyed ditto 

Cotton wool lbs. 

ColTee do. 

lndip,o do. 

I’eppcr do. 

Silk and silk Manufactures. 

Silk, raw, India and Mauritius, do. 
Ditto, ditto, China .... do. 
Silk ManufeU tares. India and Mauritius. 
Tati'alicb pcs. 

Handannoes and llomales . . do. 
bilk Manufactures. China. 

C'rape pieces. 

Diito shawls, scarfs, gown-picces, and 
handkerchiefs . . . number. 

Damasks, lustrings, &c. . . .pcs. 

ISugar, unrefined, India and Mauri- 
tius cwts. 

Saltpetre do. 

Tea, China lbs. 



Quantity 

Quantity 

Price sold at ia 

Imported from 

re-exported, 

bond, by 

E. I. Co.8’ 

India (and 

exclusive of 

Maurltiusj 

exports to 

Sales. 

and China. 

Ireland. 

various. 

404,676 

396,088 

os. Cd.per 

529,602 

71,434 

piece. 



3s. 9d. do. 

30,867 

57,241 

4ld. per lb. 

32,339,282 

12,752,153 

5,084,916 

5d. do. 

7,364,707 

5s. lOd. 

9,683,626 

4,442,599 

3d. 7-8ths. 

4,978,117 

4,225,889 

17s. 8d. 

1,158,633 

2,520 


288,916 


£1 1 Is. Cd. 

4,425 

1,184 

per piece. 
I8s. 4d. do. 

160,973 

91,564 

£l 1,3s. 4d. 

50 5 

1,032 

various. 

20,492 

4,9a4 


7,260 

9,250 

32s. to 35s. 
per cwt. 

516,831 

160,531 

£l 3s. Gd. 
2s. 4d. 3..10 

204,839 

32,678,731 

69,067 

259,493 

per lb. 


In the year 1817, f «'in act was passed, allowing direct intercourse 
with our settlements in the Mediterranean, and British traders 
within the limits of the East India Company’s charter; and in 
1824 J this permission appears to have been extended to our colo- 
nies in North America, which may perhaps account for the falling 
oft in the export of tea, the article most likely to be affected. The 

♦ See Pari. Pap. No. 180, for 1828-9. 

\ P. P. No. 191, Vol. 8, 1812-13. 

I “ Public Bills,” Vol. 1, 1817, Pp. No. 336. 
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altered situation of the continental buyers, since the general peace, 
would doubtless have considerable influence ; but it may perhaps 
throw some light on the subject, to refer again to the * offlcial 
report presented to Congress,’ which states ^ the import of teas 
into the United States at 10,108,900 lbs., costing 3,752,281 
dollars ; the value exported being 1,308,694 do.’ or upwards of 
3,000,000 lbs. * 

Let us contrast with these a few of the articles imported and 
exported from 1805 to 1810, inclusive, f 


i 


Imported. 

Re-exported . 

The average of six years of Coffee, lbs. 

2,1 80, .528 

967,680 

Cotton wool . . . 

. ... do. 

7,871,609 

230,379 

Sugar 

. . . . cwts. 

71,366 

19,947 

Tea 

. . .lbs 

23,424,918 

3,809,109 

Indigo 

.... do. 

4,224,119 

2,163,319 

Do. from 1799 to 1804,lnclu.sivp,do. 

2,498,251 

1,736,653 


In conclusion, I beg to remind your readers, that whatever extra 
price tea sells at in the India- House, that extra price is doubled by 
our mode of levying an ad valorem duty, not on the Company’s im- 
port value, but, we believe, on the price paid by the buyer. 

My next letter shall treat of our exports. — I renmin. Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

COMERCIANTE. 


* Public Bills, Vol. 1. 1824, PP. No. 386. 
f ‘ American Tariff,^ Vol. 19, 1828, page 59., No. 573. 


Sonnet, 

* Alba nantis Stella refulsit.* 

As tliose who plough the blue, unfathomed wave, 
'Gainst storms and calms prefer the anxious prayer ; 

If chance the radiant star that wont to save. 

Stream on their gladdened view with aspect fair, 
Their hearts expand with joy, they banish care : 

So did we taste each change of public ill. 

When doomed the Amherst leaden yoke to bear; 

Now tossed upon the billow’s foaming hill. 

Now sweltering, languid in the stagnant air. 

At length we hail a tutelary star. 

And rapture’s glowing hopes each bosom fill. 

0 ! may no influence malignant mar 
The generous trust, but bland,- ^Etesian gales 
Propel the joyous bark, with proudly swelling sails. 
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Voyage from Bombay to Madras and Calcutta. 

No. III. 

Leaving Calicut — Penang — Character of the People — History and 

Description of Cochin — Tribe of Jews from Babylon — Indian 

Witches — Jlep^e — Arrival at Ceylon. 

April 1st. — Our invalid passenger being now sufficiently reco- 
vered to embark, we prepared to leave our kind friends at Calicut, 
which we did with considerable regret, and embarked immediately 
after breakfast. We had now an addition to our company of a 
Captain of H. M. 17th Foot, with his lady and child, who were 
going with ua as far as Cochin, there to embark for Bombay in a 
vessel expected to touch at that port. The gentlemen of the family 
with whom we had lived so happily for the last few days, insisted 
on accompanying us off to the ship, and others of the India Com- 
pany’s service begged to be of the party. We were on board at 
eleven j and after some little delay, in examining the ship, deliver- 
ing reciprocal commissions, and taking leave, we weighed anchor, 
and were under sail at noon. 

When we had gained an offing into a depth of eight fathoms 
water, we steered S. by E. along the coast, intending to anchor at 
Penang, and load rice there for Colurabo, in Ceylon. The distance 
of this place from Calicut is laid down in Mr. Horsburgh’s chart as 
forty miles j while the difference of latitude between them is made, 
by his Directory, thirty-seven miles. After we had run twenty- 
seven miles, however, by a very carefully hove log, we were abreast 
of the port, when we hauled in, and anchored in five fathoms, with 
the town of Penang bearing N.E., distant about two miles. 

It being now only five p, m., I went on shore, to make arrange- 
ments for the shipping of the rice to commence early in the morn- 
ing. We had much difficulty in finding the entrance to the bar of 
the river, which is not easily discerned from without j but we got 
safe on shore at last. I found here a young half-caste clerk, who, 
in a note to me, drawn up in a style more Oriental than English, 
and with an idiom for which it was difficult to find any parallel^ 
signed hiniself ‘Fairfax, without affixing any Christian name. 
When I told him that this was the way in which our nobility made 
their signatures, he apologised, by saying that his omission of the 
Christian name was intended as a mark of respect to me, as he con- 
ceived it much more humble for a man to call himself plainly 
Fairfax, than to add John, William, or Mr. to it, which he left for 
others to do. ^ 

Though it was nearly dark when we landed, and I was accom- 
panied by this young man to the houses of such of the native mer- 
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chants as I wished to see, we were followed by a crowd of two or 
three hundred men, women, and children, who seemed to look on 
us with as much curiosity as if they had never seen Europeans 
before. The arrangements that 1 wished being effected, we returned 
to the ship after dark, very narrowly escaping being upset and 
swamped upon the bar, where the sea broke dangerously high. 

‘2d.— We remained the whole of the day at anchor in the roads 
of Penang, loading the rice that was sent off in boats. I repeated 
my visit again to the shore, and having occasion to go over a great 
part of the town, on foot, from there being no conveyances, 1 was 
sufficiently fatigued by the excursion. During my absence, meri- 
dian altitudes had been taken for the latitude of the place, which 
gave it as 10° 47' 9" N,, or nine miles to the northward of the 
position assigned to it by Horsburgh, in his Chart and Directory, 
and confirming the error which we had noticed in the distance by 
our run of yesterday. 

Penang (for so the natives here call it), is seated on the southern 
bank of a river of the same name, which descends from the Ghauts 
of the Deccan, on the coast of Malabar, and discharges over a 
shallow bar into the sea. It is at present in a comparative state of 
insignificance, since there is now no European establishment here j 
but it was formerly a place of much greater consequence, and 
esteemed as one of the principal towns on this part of the coast. 
As early as the year 1526’, it was attacked by the Portuguese, and, 
though then strongly fortified, it was carried and destroyed. This 
event is thus related by Dc Faria : — ‘ Don Enrique,’ says this his- 
torian, ‘ to punish the hostilities of the Moors of Calicut, fitted out 
fifty sail of vessels from Cochin, to which were added other fifty 
belonging to the inhabitants of that city, twenty-seven of which 
belonged to one individual, Arel de Ponca. With these vessels, 
carrying 2,000 soldiers, the governor arrived at Paniang, one of 
the principal towns in the territory of Calicut, which was well for- 
tified and stored with cannon, under the command of a Portuguese 
renegado. Besides these fortifications on the land, the river was 
defended by a number of armed vessels, drawn up in order of battle. 
After a severe contest, the fortifications of Paniang were carried, 
and the enemy fied into the woods. The town and all the vessels 
in the port were burnt.’* 

The Dutch, the English, and the French have had, at different 
j)erio^a, either complete possession of the place, or factories estab- 
lished at it j and it was, at a period still subsequent to that, in the 
])osse8sion of Hyder Ali, and his son Tippoo : but since the termi- 
nation of the war with those chiefs, it has remained with us, on the 
same conditions as the rest of Malabar, namely — nominally under 
the Zamorin, but tSitually under the government of the East India 
Company. 


* Kerr’s Coil. v. 6, p. 202. 
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The town contains apparently, from four to five hundred stone 
and brick buildings, mostly covered with red earthen tiles, besides 
nearly double that number of huts inhabited by the lower orders of 
people. There are some mosques, and large magazines for rice, 
built with doors and windows of the Roman arched form, and 
having nothing Arabic or Moorish in their appearance. The cus- 
tom-house is a mean building near the beach, and these arc all the 
public edifices that can be enumerated. 

The population of Penang, which is estimated to amount to 
10,000, is altogether composed of Maplas, though some years ago 
there were among them many Muckwas, or low caste Hindoos ; 
but these have almost entirely disappeared, or mixed themselves 
with the Maplas, by embracing Mohammedanism. This being a 
great mart for the exportation of rice in small craft to other ports 
along the coast, the occupations of the people are chiefly confined 
to the cultivation, watering, gathering, drying, cleaning, and pack- 
ing this grain, which employs a great number of hands. The rice 
is inferior in quality to that of Bengal and Mangalore, and (;onse- 
quently bears a less price j so that it is used principally for the supply 
of the army, and the lower orders of Natives. The mode of packing 
it is in round packages, called moras, which are no other than a 
sort of basket, made of a wisp of straw sewn round, the layers of 
the wisp being twisted into a hard rope-like form, and fastened 
together by a needle and twine, after which they are closed at the 
bottom and top. These moras weigh eighty pounds each, including 
the tare, and seventy-six pounds nett j and the price of the rice is one 
rupee and a half for each of these moras, delivered oh board ship, 
the seller paying the export duty of three per cent., and the shipping 
charges, which amount to about three per cent. more. The Island 
of Ceylon takes off large supplies of this rice for its troops, and for 
the consumption of the lower classes of the community ; a great 
deal is also sent to the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, for the supply 
of Arabia : and, upon the whole, it is estimated that about 5,()00 
tons are annually exported. 

The character of the Maplas of Penang is almost worse, if pos- 
sible, than (hat of the same race at Calicut ; the cause of which is, 
probably, that they here live entirely by themselves, un mixed with 
any other caste, and uncontrolled by any authority immediately at 
hand. In dress and general appearance, they are nearly the same, 
except that they have here a look more indicative of cunning and 
debauchery combined. The chief merchants an)ong them were as 
fat as forced-fed hogs, and could hardly breathe from excessive cor- 
pulency. Their eyes were red and bloated from the intoxications 
of opium, and they chewed betel-nut in such quantities, that the 
red juice of it sometimes ran from the corners m their lips, so as to 
give them the appearance of having their mouths full of blood j 
presenting, altogether, the disgusting aspect of debauched drunk- 
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ards, rising from a feast of cannibiU on »ome warm and reeking 
carcase I 

Among about fifty reputed merchants Whom I saw, thete were 
three or four, who held a mono|joly of the trade in their own 
hands j and from their wealth, chiefly influenced and even directed 
all the others in what they did. They seemed in general to be 
grossly ignorant, as few among them knew either writing or 
accounts. Two or three individuals, who were more active and 
intelligent than the rest, seemed to manage the business of accounts 
‘ for them all. These used neither pens, ink, nor paper in their 
writing ; but, taking the broad and fresh leaf of the palm tree, with 
a sharp-pointed iron wire fixed in a handle, they held this, grasped 
in their closed fist, ashmen would hold a dagger for stabbing, and 
with a celerity that was surprising, wrote all they desired, most 
intelligibly on the leaf. In this country, books are made of this 
material, and-^ records of great antiquities written on them, are 
preserved unhurt, through many generations. This cannot fail to 
strike a stranger very forcibly when first seen by him j and accor- 
dingly it attracted the early notice of the Portuguese, though their 
attention was so much engrossed by commerce. In the earliest 
pages of De Faria’s ^\ccount of the State of India, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and commencement of the Portuguese 
conquests,* this peculiarity is noted. The author says, ‘all the 
heathens of India, particularly between the Indus and Ganges, write 
without ink on palm leaves, with pens, or stiles rather, of wood or 
steel, which easily cut the letters on the leaves. Some of these, he 
adds, I have seen at Rome, curiously folded. What they intend 
to be lasting is carved on stone, or copper. In writing, they begin 
at the left hand, and write towards the right, as we do in Europe.* 

The country about Penang, is similar to that of the rest of 
Malabar to the northward, being fertile, wooded, and well watered, 
from the sea to the foot of the Ghauts. This range of mountains 
ends abruptly here, and leaves a wide chasm between this and 
Cochin, near to which place the range begins again, and continues 
all the way to Cape Comorin, or the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula of India. From this interval, between the mountains, 
there comes out sometimes such sudden gusts of wind from the 
land, as to lay vessels on their beam ends when they are unprepared 
for it, so that a particularly good look out ^is necessary in sailing 
along this Coast, particularly at night, when such gusts are most 
likety to happen at the setting off of the land breeze, 

3d. Having completed our lading by taking in 3000 moras of 
rice, we weighed at eleven a.m. and made sail toward Cochin, with 
a fine breeze from ,N. W, 

In the course of our way along the coast, we passed the vilhigc 
* Portuguese Asia, vol. i. p. 93. 1 1 Kerfs Coll. vol. vi. p. 87. 
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of Chitwa^andtbe river of Cenanganore or Aycottoi but at too great 
a distance to see much of either, as we kept an ofHng of from 
ten to fifteen thorns water. 

At sun -set we obtained sight of a ship at anchor, hull down in 
Cochin roads, bearing S.S.E. and distant nine or ten miles. We 
accordingly steered for the anchorage there, but the wind felling 
light we made but slow progress after dark, and did not come to 
until near ten p.m., when we anchored about two cables length 
onher quarter, or to the S.W. of her, in ^ less six fathoms, 
with the flag staff of Cochin, as seen in the morning, bearing N. E. 
by E. ^ E., distant about four miles. 

In the morning we quitted the ship for the shore, accompanied . 
by the army officer taken on board at Calicut, and met a very kind 
i^eption from Mr. Schuler, an old Prussian gentleman of seventy, to 
whom my Calicut friends had given us letters of introduction. An- 
other vessel arriving in the roads from Bengal, the captain and 
some passengers came on shore, and we learnt that the two ships 
were the Upton Castle, Captain Howell, and the Cornwallis, Cap- 
tain Graham, both bound for Bombay. 

As Mr. Schuler very kindly offered the use of his palanqpin and 
one of his own peons, to accompany me through the town, I employed 
nearly the whofe of the interval between breakfast and dinner, in 
an excursion along the banks of the river, and over such parts of 
the town as were thought most worthy of notice. 

Ihe situation of Cochin, at the mouth of one of the largest rivens 
on the western coast of India, and one that is navigable for a greater 
length than any other, must have always given it great advantages 
as a commercial town, and we accordingly find that it was little 
inferior to Calicut, which was accounted the capital of this side of 
India, when the Portuguese paid their first visit here. This was iir 
the year 1500, when a fleet,' under their Admiral, Cabral, left the 
Tagus, in March, and met such bad weather off the Cape, that se- 
veral of their ships were lost, in one of which was the celebrated 
Bartholomew Diaz, who first rounded that promontory. They 
arrived at Calicut in September, where they were well received by 
the Zamorin, who personally congratulated the Admiral on his 
arrival, and gave him permission to build a factory in the town, 
borne busy insinuators succeeded in persuading the Portuguese that 
these friendly acts of* the Zamorin were only preparatory to some 
which the Admiral was weak enough to belfeve 
and began accordingly to take premature revenge, bv seizing the 
Native ships then at anchor in the roads. The inhabitants thus 
provoked, attacked the factory, forced the gates, pillaged and burnt 
the house 3 and out of sixty-six people that were in it they murdered 
titty, the rest escaping with difficulty to their vessels. The Por- 
tuguese, in return for those evils which they had brought on them- 
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selves by their own haste and intemperance, burnt ten of the 
ships then in the roads richly laden, made tlieir crews slaves, 
and bombarded the town with their artillery. They then pro- 
ceeded to Cochin, where they arrived in December 1500, the first 
time of its being visited by an European fleet. They succeeded 
in settling a factory here, and in obtaining cargoes for their ships j 
and on their return to Europe they were accompanied by ambassa- 
dors from Cochin, Quilon, and Cananore. 

In 1509, when Don Francisco de Almeyda, the then Viceroy of 
India, had returned from a frustrated attempt on the Island of Diu, 
and had entered Cochin in triumph, he was met here by Albu- 
querque, who had been appointed his successor in the government 
of India. In speaking of this triumphant entry of Almeyda into 
Cochin, the Portuguese historian says, even before he had laid 
aside his festive ornaments, Albuquerque pressed him to resign the 
government pursuant to the royal orders ; but the Viceroy begged 
he would give him time to divest himself of his present heavy 
robes, after which there would be sufficient opportunity to talk of 
those matters. Evil counsellors fomented the dispute on both sides, 
some persuading the Viceroy to retain the government in his hands, 
while others incited Albuquerque to insist upon his resignation. 
The Rajah of Cochin so far interested himself in the question, as 
to delay loading some ships that were waiting here for pe))per, 
until Albuquerque should be installed in the government. Disputes 
ran at length so high, that Almeyda sent Albuquerque as a prisoner 
to Cananore, though he wrote privately to the governor there, to 
treat his guest as one who was soon to be the Viceroy of India. 
Shortly after this, on the arrival of Don Fernando Continno, who 
came from Lisbon with full })owers to adjust all matters of dispute, 
and touched first at Cananore, Albuquerque was released, and taken 
to Cochin as the legal and acknowledged Viceroy.* 

About the year 1550, when George Cabral succeeded to Gracia 
de Sa, in the supreme authority, as Governor-General of India, 
Cochin was attacked by the combined troops of the Zamorin of 
Calicut, and those of the Rajah of Pimienta, who took the field with 
10,000 Nayres, and was opposed by the Rajah of Cochin, with his 
men, assisted by 600 Portuguese troops under Francisco de Sylva, 
who commanded in the fort of Cochin. ISylva pressed for an ac- 
commodation, which was consented to by the Rajah on reasonable 
term8,4 but the treaty was broken off by the rash and violent con- 
duct OT the Portuguese commander. The armies engaged in battle, 
in which the Rajah of Pimienta was mortally wounded and carried 
off the field j upon which his troops fled, and were pursued into their 
city with great slaughter, and the royal palace set on fire. This was 
considered as an heinous affront by the Nynes of Pimienta, who 

Kerr’s Coll. vi. pp. 120, 121. 
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rallied, and fell with such fury on the victors, that they were forced 
to a disorderly retreat, in which Sylva and above iSfty Portuguese 
were slain. About 5,000 of the Pimienta Nay res, who had taken 
an oath to revenge the death of their Rajah, or to die in the attempt, 
made an irruption into the territory of Cochin, where they did much 
damage, and while engaged with the Cochin troops, Henry de Sousa 
marched against them with some Portuguese solcfiers, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. The joy occasioned by this victory was 
soon damped by the approach of the Zamorin at the head of 140,000 
men. He encamped with 100,000 of these at Chcmbe, while the 
tributary or allied Malabar princes, with the other 40,000, took post 
in the Island of Bardela. Upon the first advice of this invasion, 
Cabral collected the armament which had been destined against the 
Turks, consisting of above 100 sail of different kinds, with 4,000 
soldiers. He sent on Emanuel de Sousa with four ships, ordering 
him with these, and the force already at Cochin, to us^, every effort 
to confine the Malabar princes to the Island of Bardela, till he should 
be able to get there with the main army, which orders he effectually 
executed. Having destroyed Tiracole, Coulette, and Paniang, 
Cabral landed at Cochin, where his army was increased to 6,000 
men, and where the Rajah was ready with 40,000 of his sujyects. 
Being ready to attack the Island, the Malabar princes hung out a 
white flag for a parley, and even agreed to put themselves into the 
hands of the ( lovernor, on promise of their lives ; but they delayed, 
and Cabral resolved to attack them on the next day. When the 
lext day came, lie was again hindered by a violent flood. And on 
die next day after,^ when on the point of performing one of the most 
:)rilliant actions that had ever been done in India, he was stopped by 
tlic sudden arrival at Cochin of Don Alphonso de Noronha, as 
Viceroy of India, who would neither permit him to proceed, nor 
would he execute wdiat was so well begun, but allowed the Malabar 
arinces to escape with their whole army. While Cabral remained* 
It Cochin, waiting for an opportunity to embark for Portugal in the 
lomeward bound ships, in the same year of 155a he obtained intel- 
igcnce of their being 8,000 sworn or devote^ Nayres marching 
ipiinst the city to assault it. He hastened tO the gates with 
bmanuel de Sousa, intending to go out and meet the enemy at day- 
ireak j but being hindered by the council of Cochin, he remained 
ivith a competent force to defend the city, and sent Emantrel with 
-he Native troojis, and 1,500 Portuguese, against the invadei;8, who 
vere doing every thing that rage and malice could suggestA a 
icighbouring town. After a desperate engagement, the aniw^os, 
)r devoted Nayres, were defeated with great slaughter, with the loss 
if only fifty Portuguese. Cabral embarked, well pleased with the 
iuccessful exploit against the sworn Nayres, and was well received 
n Portugal, as he justly merited, though contrary to the usual 
lustom of that court.* 


* Kerr’s Coll. vol. vi. pp. 406-- 
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In 1596, the Archbishop of Goa paid a visit to Cochin, on his 
way to the Malabar mountains, to visit the Thomist churches, at a 
time when the Rajah of Cochin was under some apprehensions for 
his own safety, and was detected in framing and circulating reports 
prejudicial to the Portuguese interests, just previous to a concerted 
attack on Cuneale,* ' 

In 1665, or about seven years after the Dutch had first gained 
possession of Calicut from the Portuguese, they had expelled them 
from Quilon, Cranganore, and Cochin, as well as many inferior 
ports on the coast of Malabar, all which acts were in open defiance 
of a treaty existing between the two countries in Europe. 

From this period, it continued to be the chief seat of the Dutch 
power in India, until it was captured from them by the English at 
the early parPof theFrench revolutionary war and every thing about 
the appearance of the present town, whether in the style of its 
building, the dress and character of the half castes among the in- 
habitants, or the mode of living among the upper orders of the 
people, wears the semblance of a Dutch origin, and has certainly a 
nearer connection with the habits and manners of that nation than 
with either those of the Portuguese or the English 

The river of Cochin, which is entered over a dangerous bar, has 
its outlet into the sea from an eastern direction, but after getting 
within its mouth, it is found to turn suddenly to the S. S. E., and 
continues along in that direction as a back-water parallel to the 
coast, till it reaches Quilon, at the distance of more than a degree to 
the southward. It is on the northernmost point of this tongue of 
land which thus forms the southern bank of the river, that the town 
of Cochin is built. When taken from the Portuguese by the Dutch, 
it w'as a large town, of three or four miles in circumference ; but, in 
order to make it more defensible, they cut olF the northern portion 
close to the point at the entrance of the river, in which were in- 
cluded the fort, the arsenal, and all the public offices, and of this 
they made a smaller town of little more than a mile in circuit, whiffi 
they surrounded by fortified lines, with a ditch and drawbridge. 
The larger portion thus remaining unprotected, became in some 
degree a separate town, and the division between them is still dis- 
tinct, not only by the bridge across the ditch, but by a wide space 
of ground unbuilt upon just beyond it. The style of building is ex- 
actly the same, however, in both divisions j and since the fortifica- 
tion§,are now destroyed, it may again be considered, as it originally 
was Wore the Dutch separation of it, to be one large town. 

In the portion near the entrance to the river, are some European 
residences, most agreeably situated, and presenting the prettiest 
appearance imaginable, from the contrast of their snow-white walls 
with the bright ever-green trees by which they are shaded, and from 
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their standing on gentle emineuccs, oferlooking both the river and 
the sea. There is here, also, a yard f6r ship-building, where a vessel 
of five hundred tons was nearly ready for launching from the stocks. 
Close by is a lofty tower, which formed the entrance to the Fort of 
Cochin, and this is all that is now left of the fortifications of this 
place. They were blown up and demolished, we were told, by 
order of the East India Company, at a time when they gave direc- 
tions to destroy all the fortresses, with very few exceptions, on the 
coast of Malabar ; assigning as their reasons for so doing, the 
difliculty of furnishing them with adequate garrisons, and the dan- 
ger of the Natives using them against us. This tower and gateway 
now serves as a base for a flag-staff, which is erected on its summit, 
and which, from its elevation, can be distinguished at a considerable 
distance. Along the bank of the river here, a wharf is constructed, 
which makes it particularly safe and convenient foV landing and 
embarking, whether in ships or in country boats. Fronting a large 
open space, covered with green turf, is a fine ran^e of private 
dwellings, nearly in the centre of which is a public tavern, at which 
it is said every accommodation may be procured. There is a church 
also in this portion of the town, and all the old public offices are 
also here, some of whi9h are still used for their former purpose, 
others are converted into magazines, and some are used tin habi- 
tations. 

In the outer portion of the town, which is called 'The Jews’ 
Town,’ from there being a great number of Israelites residing there, 
the houses are all smaller, but the same style of building prevails. 
This town extends itself along the western bank of the river, or the 
arm of the sea, which forms the back water going from Cochin to 
Qiiilon, In it there are some few bazaars, formed of huts and sheds, 
in the Indian manner 5 but by fur the greatest part of this division 
is formed of straight streets of well-built houses, crossed by others 
at riglit angles, and presenting altogether the appearance of ’a 
European town. 

The larger buildings, in the portions first described, arc very sub- 
stantially built of brick or stone, and are generally white-washed all 
over. They have pent roofs, which are covered with red earthen 
tiles. Many of thetn have flights of steps ascending to the first 
floor from the front without, and all have large porches, large doors, 
and exceedingly large glazed windows, ^juite in the old Dutch style. 
The rooms within are also large and lofty, and all the interior 
decorations of large pier glasses, branched chandeliers, and«^femily 
pictures, remind one of Europe, as we may fancy it to haVe been 
about a century or two ago. In the Jews’ Town, the houses are 
smaller, but they are still brick-built and white-washed, and have 
red tiled roofs, and glazed windows, whenever the last can be 
afforded. In the streets formed by these houses, there are some- 
times channels for carrying off the rain water : and from the soil 
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being gravelly, there is always an appearance of great cleanliness. 
Instead of the flights of steps and large porches of the rich, there 
are here small tiled terraces before each door, which are enclosed by 
a rail-way, or palis^adoes, and a little gale ; and here the families 
often take their evening seats to enjoy the cool air, and see the pas- 
sengers in the streets : a feature in which they strictly resemble the 
Dutch houses at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The scenery of the river at its entrance, and also of that arm of 
it which goes south-easterly to Quilon, is interesting on both sides. 
As far as the town extends, along its western bank, there are of 
course a variety of buildings j and beyond that, southerly, there is 
an abundance of wood and fertile land. On the opposite bank, to 
the eastward, are seen several large detached buildings, some groups 
of smaller on^, and a few scattered country residences, which add 
much to the picturesque charm of the prospect j and taking it as a 
whole, we all thought that Cochin was the prettiest and most inte- 
resting place that we had yet seen on the coast of Malabar. 

The population of Cochin is thought to be at present about 
10,000 j more than fhree-fourths of these are native Indians, among 
whom there are but few Nyers or Maplas, but they are made up 
mostly of different Hindoo castes j the rest are composed of Jews, 
Portuguese Cliristians, original Dutch families, and half-caste de- 
scendants of these two last. 

The Jews here boast of their being a part of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, who were taken from Judea to Babylon, when Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried them away into captivity. Their own account is 
that the Assyrian monarch himself sent them away from Babylon, 
in a company of 20,000 persons, including men, women, and chil- 
dren, and that they travelled three years before they arrived in this 
part of India, where finding greater indulgence and toleration, and 
more kindness of treatment than they had before experienced in their 
way, they determined on pitching their tents and abiding here for 
ever. At one period they were so numerous and so powerful as to 
spead over the whole district of Cranganore, but they have since 
declined both in number and importance j and the allurements of 
trade have drawn the small remnant of them that remain to settle 
at Calicut. There are now about fifty white families of these, and 
about double that number of dark-complexioned families, become 
so probably from some mixsture of Indian blood, since the influence 
of the climate would be nearly alike upon all. The richest among 
them Occupy themselves in trade and commerce, as far as their means 
will admit; the poorer classes are silversmiths, lapidaries, and 
jewellers, who, as in Europe^ bring to strangers their own wares 
for sale, and are suspected of all the tricks which are imputed to 
the same race in the West. Some few of them are engaged as 
suppliers of the market j for, on our endeavouring to procure stock 
for the ship, we were told that to-day, being the sabbath of the 
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Jews, in whose hands all the supplies were, the market was empty. 
It was with difficulty that we could procure some turkies, geese, 
ducks, and fowls, and these were charged at a dearer rate than in 
Bombay, though this place is so proverbially abundant and cheap 
for all supplies of the kind, that vessels bound to Europe from this 
side of India lay in all their stock here. In physiognomy the white 
Jews resemble those that are seen in every other part of the world j 
the dark ones have less marked features, and more of the Indian 
eye and nose, evidently from a mixture and intermarriage with the 
Natives of the country; but all of them wear their beards untrimmed 
and their temples unshaven, as is universally done among them in 
the East. Some of the men are capable of the lowest offices of de- 
gradation, and the daughters of Sion themselves have brought with 
them from Babylon the leading vice for which that tity was cele- 
brated, committing here, in this remote corner of the earth, at 
Cochin, what all the Prophets denounced so warmly at Jerusalem j 
and though the abominations cried out against by these messengers 
of Heaven, and the fascinations of the scarlet sorceress of Babylon, 
as pre-eminent above all others, might be perhaps of a spiritual as 
well as of a temporal nature, yet here they are purely of the latter 
description. 

The Dutch families are the remains and descendants of original 
Dutch settlers at this spot, and are generally esteemed to be an 
unambitious, unoffending, and worthy race of people. From the 
almost total annihilation of their political importune# in Europe, 
and the consequent decay of their trade in India, these people have 
blink gradually into a poverty from which they have no means of 
relieving themselves. They live, however, in a more humble way 
tli.'in formerly, dress themselves less gaily, make their visits on a 
more familiar and social scale ; but as in. doing this they curtail 
only superfluities, they are scarcely less happy than before, since 
most of them have funds equal to their moderate wants. 

The Portuguese Christians, the Nyers, the Maplas, and the 
Hindoos of Cochin, have nothing to distinguish them from the same 
classes elsewhere. The half-castes have all, however, evidently 
more of Dutch blood in them, and their physiognomy, as well as 
their dress, bespeak their origin. 

Although the climate of Cochin is cotj^idered healthy upon the 
whole, yet it is peculiarly liable to the elephantiasis, which in these 
parts of India is thought to belong so exclusively to Cochin, as 
that persons affected with it arc said to have a Cochin leg. I saw 
myself an unusually great number of people in the town affiicted 
with it, but those were mostly of the lower orders ; and I thought 
the proportion of them to the rest of the population, to be equally 
as great as that of the blind to those who have never had an op- 
thalmic affection in Egypt. 
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The trade of Cochin has so declined that there are at present 
neither political or commercial agents there on the part of the East 
India Company, this port being subject to the collector of Travan- 
core, who resides at Alipee. The articles which were formerly ex- 
ported and imported, now go from Calicut, except a small annual 
export of cocoa-nuts, coin, elephants’ teeth, sandal wood, tamarinds, 
teak wood, and wax, which are carried in coasting vessels j the 
cassia, cardamums, ginger, pepper, &c., being now mostly collected 
at Calicut for the northern part of the country, and at Alipee for 
the southern. 

As a port for ship-building, Cochin has still the pre-eminence 
over all the ports on this side of India, Bombay alone excepted. 
The water of the river is deep on the inside, and the bar will admit 
the passage of a vessel drawing six feet, at a proper time of tide. 
There have been ships built here of 1000 tons, and there are con- 
stantly building smaller ones of from 400 to 600 tons, chiefly by 
commission from merchants at Bombay, or for sale there, 'leak 
timber can be had in such quantities here, that we were assured 
there had already been floating down the river from the interior, 
within the present year, more than a lac of rupees worth (10,000/. 
sterling). Coir (or fibres of the outer coat of the cocoa-nut), for 
cordage, may be bought here, also, of the best quality and cheap, 
while, from the manufactory at Beypour, any quantity of canvas 
may be procured for sails. All other materials, such as iron- work, 
copper, tar,^itch, paint, oil, &c. are generally imported from Ben- 
gal, and the object of the Upton Castle anchoring here was to dis- 
charge stores of this description. Mr, Schuler, the Prussian 
gentleman who was building the vessel now on the stocks, 
told us that as the English builder was not a wealthy man, it was 
usual for the proprietor to furnish all the materials, and then to give 
the builder a sum for his labour. In the present instance, he re- 
ceived 4,000 rupees for building a ship of 475 tons j and including 
every expence, the ship would stand at about 200 rupees, or little 
more than 20/. sterling per ton, built of teak, well finished, cop- 
pered, and lower-masted from the stocks. 

When we returned from our excursion, we sat down to an excel- 
lent dinner, at the table of Mr. Schuler, with a large party of the 
officers and passengers of the respective ships. Mr. Schuler having 
been in Smyrna before tile French revolution, and remembering 
most of the old families there, it was a matter of high and recipro- 
cal pleasure for us to dwell upon this topic, and to talk of places 
and persons whom neither of us would probably ever see again. 

At four p. M. we took leave of our venerable and warm-hearted 
host to embark, and receiving the thanks and best wishes of those 
remaining behind, we weighed, and made sail to the southward. 

U was sffn-set before we were well under weigh, and the sea- 
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breeze then gradually declining, left us becalmed throughout the 
greater part of the night. 

J ust before our embarking at Cochin, I was importuned very un- 
seasonably, by a group of three or four old women, to whom, 
instead of giving the money they asked, I returned a sharp answer, 
and turned away from them. A young half caste lad who was 
standing near me, and who spoke good English, said, ^ Take care,’ 
Sir, these women are witches — do you hear what they say ? I re- 
plied, No j he answered, * They threaten that you shall have no 
wind on your voyages j but that when it does blow it shall come 
in tempests j’ I told him to say that I was quite satisfied with any 
event they augured, whether good or bad, and left tliem without 
thinking more of it. This incident however illustrates, and, in 
some degree, confirms a much older anecdote that ifttold of the ex- 
istence of these people at Cochin, who read the fate of voyages be- 
fore they quitted their port. De Faria, in speaking of the return 
of Almeyda to Portugal, after being succeeded in the Vice* Royalty 
of India by Albuquerque, says, ‘ Before leaving Cochin, some 
of the sorcerers or astrologers of that place predicted that he 
would not pass the Cape of Good Hope. He did pass the Cape, 
however, but Was slain, and buried at the bay of Saldanna, only a 
few leagues bejond that place. Having passed the Cape of Good 
Hope with fine weather, he observed to some of his attendants. 
Now God be praised ! the witches of Cochin are liars. Near that 
place, he put into the bay of Saldanna to procure >vater 5 and as 
some of tlie people went on shore to exchange goods with the 
Natives for provisions, a servant belonging to the Ex-Viceroy 
treated two of the Hottentots so ill that they knocked out two of 
his teeth, and sent him away bleeding. Some of the attendants 
upon Almeyda thought proper to consider this as an affront which 
ought to be avenged, and persuaded him to go on shore for that 
purpose, when they ought to have counselled him to punish the 
servant for abusing people among whom they sought relief. Al- 
meyda yielded to their improper suggestions, though against his 
inclination, being heard to exclaim, as he went into the boat, ‘ Ah ! 
whither, and for what end, do they now carry my old age V Ac- 
companied by about 150 men, the choice of the ships, they went to 
a miserable village, whence they carried off some cattle and children. 
When on their return to the boat, they were attacked by 170 
Natives, who had fled to the mountains, but now took courage in 
defence of their children j and though these savages were only armed 
with pointed stakes, hardened in the fire, they soon killed fifty of the 
Portuguese, and Almeyda among thera^ who was struck through the 
throat, and died kneeling on the sea shore, with his eyes and hands 
raised to heaven. Melo returned with the wounded men to the 
shi]) 3 , and when the Natives were withdrawn from the shore, he 
again landed with a party, and buried Almeyda, and 4k others who 
had been slaiii. This, adds the historian, was a manifest judgment 
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of God, that so few unarmed savages should overcome so easily 
those who had performed such heroic actions in India. ^ 

It would seem that the race of these sorcerers is not yet extinct j 
and we had already began to experience a part of their prediction, 
as to there being no wind, but we were under no apprehensions for 
the rest. 

5th. — It having been calm during the greater part of the night? 
we had made but very little progress, and it continued calm until 
ten o’clock. A light sea breeze then sprung up, and we soon after- 
wards saw two ships at anchor in the roads of Alipee, bearing about 
8.S.E., distant eight or nine miles. We stood on for these ; and 
as one of the passengers, who had come with us to sea for his 
health, wished to extend his voyage to the Cape, we hove to, and 
sent a boat on board them, to know whether either of them were 
bound in that direction. The boat returned with the captain of the 
Lord Cathcarty who had called here from Bengal to take in pepper 
for England j and an arrangement having been concluded, to take 
our passenger to the Cape, we transliipped his luggage in the after- 
noon, and at sun-set be quitted us, in very low spirits, for his future 
voyage. 

There is some confusion in the books and charts regarding the 
situation of Alipee. Mr. Milburn places it in lat. 0^ 42' M. near a 
river i calls it a town of considerable size, very populous, having 
many good houses, and wearing the flag of the Rajah of Travan- 
core, to whom it belongs. Mr. Ilorsburgh says that Eorea, which 
he places in lat. 9^ 30' N. and long. 70“^ .34' E. is sometimes called 
Alipee ; but he adds, that the village properly called Alipee, is three 
leagues more to the northward, where the Company’s ships load 
])cpper, and confirms this, by saying that the Earl Camden, in five 
fathoms and three quarters, the village bearing E.N.E. ~ E., when 
at anchor, made it in lat. 9° 42' N. by observation. The Lord Catli- 
cart and the Bombay, the two vessels loading pepper here, were 
lying in four fiithoras, about two miles from the town, with a large 
and handsome brick building like a factory, having an arched en- 
trance in the centre of its front, and a flag-stalf, bciiring the British 
flag, rising from its summit, bearing about E.N.E. This is i\ place 
belonging to the English, and subject to the collector of Travancorc. 
We inquired its name from the natives, who came off to us in boats, 
andwvas told by several that it was called by them Alipelly, but by 
the English, Alipee. The latitude of this place, by a good meridian 
observation, was 9° 34' N., which is nearer to the situation of Porea^ 
but of this name, or of any other Alipee than the present, these 
natives said they knew nothing. 

Gth. — We had again calms through the night, by which our pro- 
gress was so slow, that the flag-staff of Alipee was still in sight at 
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sun-rise, bearing N.E. f E. off shore, six or seven miles, in eight 
fathoms water. At noon we observed in lat. 9° 15' N., and were 
in long. 76° 30' E., with a village bearing E.N.E. distant five or 
six miles. Soon after noon, there sprung up a fresh sea-breeze 
from the westward, which drove us eight knots when, suddenly 
about three p. m., the wind flew instantly round to the eastward, 
and burst upon us in such a heavy squall, as to oblige us to clear 
down every sail. It became instantly as dark as night, and the 
lightning, which rose in pillars from the sea, in the most unusual 
manner — the thunder, which roared like all the artillery of the 
world in play, and the rain, which fell in drops that would have 
filled a wine-glass each, gave altogether such an awful gloom to 
the scene, that every one on board was frightened, as if something 
supernatural had overawed them. I congratulated myself that no 
one beside myself knew any thing of the predictions of the Cochin 
witches, or the story of Almeyda’s extraordinary death j for they 
would certainly have believed that they were made the victims of 
(heir wrath. 

This dreadful darkness continued till it mingled day and night 
together, for there was no indication of sun-set but by the time of 
tlie watch, and by that it was past six before the violence of the 
thunder-storm ceased. We then had a culm, with a heavy cross 
sea, which rendered the ship unmanageable ; and in this state a 
pleasure-boat, that we were towing down from Cochin to Colombo, 
for sale, got across our bow, and the dolphin-striker and spritsail- 
yard getting entangled between her masts, carried everything away, 
and completely dismantled her, though we had been employed ever 
since our leaving Calicut in refitting her, and putting htr in the 
highest order. 

It continued calm till eleven o'clock, when we had a light South- 
erly air 3 but before midnight it gathered up black over the moun- 
tains of the Ghauts, and we had a tempestuous blast that descended 
on us from thence with more weight even than the former had 
done, 'fhis kind of weather continued throughout the night, and 
ke])t all hands on deck, and in violence, I think it equalled, if it did 
not surpass, any thing that I. had ever before beheld. 

7th. — At day-light it was squally at intervals 3 at ten a. m. a 
dead calm, and at noon light variable airs from the southern quarter. 
We observed, in lat. 8° 47' N., and long. 76° 47' E., and had the 
weather clear enough to see the flag-stalF of Quilon, bearing 
N.E.^-N., distant ten or twelve miles. At sun-set we were abreast 
of the red cliffs, to the northward of Anjengo, when we had again a 
sudden shift of wind from west to east, and it blew down from the 
hills with a violence little inferior to that of )esterday, obliging us 
to clew up, and run along before it with our topsails on the cap, 
while the thunder, lightning, and rain, were making^nc continued 
din, as if determined on our destruction. 
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8th, — The spell was past ; the sky was clear, and the earliest 
dawn brought us a breeze from the N.W., to which we crowded 
every sail. It was but short-lived, however, for at ten a. m. it again 
fell calm, and continued so through the day. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 8° 19' N., and were in long. 77° b' 
E., with the southern visible extreme about Cape Comorin bearing 
E. by S., distant four or live leagues. The mountains are here very 
rugged and broken in their outline, and often stand in isolated 
masses, so as to make them like islands, when the low land con- 
necting them is not brought above the visible horizon. This is 
the termination of the range of the Ghauts, at the extreme southern 
point of the peninsula of India, and except that the mountains 
are here somewhat higher, I thought the genera] aspect of the 
scenery resembled that of the Arabian shore, on entering the Red 
Sea, by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

y\t four p. M. a line warlike-looking vessel passed us, showing 
American colours, and soon after we had a light breeze from the 
S,E., or right in oar teeth. This continued until past sun-set, 
when it left us again becalmed. 

9th. — We bad light and variable airs throughout the night, 
having an offing of thirty-live fathoms water, and at day-light we 
still had the southern visible extreme, about Cape Comorin, in 
sight, bearing E.:J8., with the high peak of Anjengo, N. by E.^E., 
through the clouds. 

We had now a light air from the N.W., which was so faint, that 
we scarcely went two knots. At noon we observed in lat. 8° I' 'Mi" 
N., and nad the pitch of Cape Comorin bearing N.E. by E.|E., 
distant four or live leagues. 8o that the latitude assigned to that 
Cape by Horsburgh, is probably correct. 

. At sun-set, the Cape bore N.E.^E., five or six leagues, and we 
were in twenty-five fathoms water, with still a light N.W. air. 

loth. — The winds were so variable and so faint, that we were 
still in sight of the land at day-light, having the high land of the 
Cape to bear N.|E., distant seven or eight leagues, the low land 
being sunk below the horizon. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 7° 31' N*., and long. 78° 10' E., with 
the mountains even now out of sight, and no soundings at fifty 
fathoms depth. Though the sun was nearly vertical, and the winds 
light, the weather was by no means oppressive from heat, the ther- 
mometer not exceeding 85°, at the hottest time of the day, in the 
shade. Our sun-rise and sun-set skies were more beautiful than 
I had before remarked them to be in any part of these seas, and 
reminded me of the skies of Greece, Italy, and the West Indies, 
which have a variety of tint, and a glow of softness, unequalled in 
fuiy other parf of the world that 1 had visited. 
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11th. — We had still light airs^ though now drawn more westerly, 
and they were never of sufficient strength to carry us three miles 
an hour, under all sail. The sea was as smooth as a lake, and the 
weather almost tediously fine. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 6° 53' N., and long. 79° 20' E., by 
which we discovered that we had been drifted about sixteen miles 
to the southward more than our course gave, since yesterday noon j 
and consequently carried by the current a little to the southward 
of the latitude of Columbo, to which port we were bound. We 
accordingly hauled up E. by N., to counteract the effects of that 
current j blit we had still only a two knots and a half breeze until 
sun-set, when it died away again, and left us becalmed. 

12th. — At day-light, we had the island of Ceylon in sight, bear- 
ing from E.S.E. to E.N.E., with low woody land, and detached 
clusters of trees near the sea, and high broken hills inland, making 
like islands. No soundings at fifty fathoms. 

We had a smart land breeze from the westward at sun-rise, with 
s(iualls, and heavy showers of rain, and at eight a. m. this was fol- 
lowed by a calm, which continued until noon, 

We then observed in lat. 7° 5' N., and long. 79° 53' E., with the 
extremes of Ceylon bearing from N. E. to S.E., but no bottom 
in fifty fathoms water, and a light sea breeze just springing up. 
Steering S. E. from this, at about a mile from our position at noon, 
we came on a bank, which was so shoal, as to admit of our seeing 
the water distinctly. The first cast of the lead on this gave us only 
ten fiithoms 3 but it afterwards deepened to twelve, 'fifteen, and 
eighteen, at successive casts j and after going for an hoifr over it, 
or about two or three miles, in a 8.E. direction, we had no bottom 
with twenty fathoms of line. It was from hence that we first saw 
the Hag-staff of Columbo, bearing S.E. by S., with two large ships 
at anchor, hull down, distant nine or ten miles. 

At five p. M., approaching the anchorage, we stood within 
the other vessels, and came to in eight fathoms and a half, with 
the flag-staff bearing S. S.E ^ E., distant about a mile from the 
shore. 
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The Broken Lute. 

In imitation of the Writers of tJie Sixteenth Century. 

From the Sheffield Iris. 

As roving down the mountain side, 

A broken lute I chanced upon, 

Its graceful form was rudely crush’d. 

And all its chords of sweetness gone. 

Come, minister of song, I said. 

Thy fading glories I’ll restore, 

A young and ardent spirit shall 
Awake thy drooping soul once more. 

With buoyant zeal, and gladsome voice, 

I thus bespoke, and thus perform’d. 

And hoped for kindred harmony 
To the gay thoughtsjny bosom warm’d, 

I raised the song, and swept the strings— 

Alas ! they chime not with my theme; 

The voice of joy it was I sought, 

The voice of sadness only came. 

Oh, then, cried f, if bootless all 
My efibrts to recover thee. 

Thou passive slave of man’s device !— 

And bring back thy lost melody; 

To heal thy wounds and make thee whole, 

Thou broken heart, what idle care ! 

Oh, how profane to breathe of joy, 

Amid the lonely ruins there. 

No ! vex not with officious love, 

The spirit of the lonely breast ; 

To brood in secret o’er its woes, 

Is now on earth its only rest. 
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Picture of Australia.* 

When we consider the peculiar character of the relations sub- 
sisting between this country and our settlements in Australia, 
nothing seems more extraordinary than the strange indifference 
which exists respecting them. In an age remarkable for the 
avidity with which all accessible sources of knowledge have been 
explored, and in which the study of those sciences which have the 
welfare and happiness of mankind more especially in view, has 
been pursued with unprecedented diligence and success, it might 
reasonably have been expected, that the vast theatre of moral and 
political experiment which the continent of New Holland presents, 
should have become familiar to us by numerous surveys and de- 
scriptions. That the materials of accurate information on a subject 
so interesting to humanity at large, as is the real condition of a 
wuntry which is destined to be the asylum of multitudes whom 
guilt, necessity, or misfortune, have made exiles from their families 
and friends, exist in the public archives and records, we are well 
aware j but there is no portion of our dominions in which the exer- 
tions of Government to ameliorate and improve, had, until lately, 
excited so little curiosity and sympathy as our colonies of New 
South AVales and \im Dieman’s Land. 

A variety of circumstances, during the last few years, have con- 
tributed to awaken attention to the state and prospects of these in- 
teresting settlements. Tlie excess of our population, over the 
means of comfortable subsistence, which our Corn Laws, and our 
artificial system of commerce and manufactures, combined with 
foreign rivalry to produce, has pressed upon public consideration 
the })olicy of recurring to some extended scheme of emigration for 
relief 5 the relative advantages of our various dependencies have been 
successively the subject of discussion, and it seems to be the general 
impression, that if any such measure be ultimately adopted, the 
facilities for favourable trial exist no where in such abundance as 
in the great islands of the southern ocean. 

The professed object of the book of which the title is prefixed 
to this article, is to furnish more accurate notions respecting the 
climate, soil, productions, natives, and colonists of Australia, than 
have hitherto been entertained, and to reconcile, as far as possible, 
the apparently conflicting statements of writers, by whom the 
author seems to think that rather hasty conclusions have been 
drawn from local and confined observation. It is evidently the 
work of one whose attention has been chiefly directed to the study 


^ ‘Picture of Australia; exhibiting New Holland, Van Dioman's Land, 
and all the Settlements, from the first at Sydney, to the last at the Swan 
River. London • Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.’ 
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of physical philosophy j and of eleven chapters, nine are entirely 
devoted to the topography, meterology, zoology, geology, mine- 
ralogy, and botany of New Holland. Expecting to have found 
more copious information respecting the colonies already estab- 
lished, and the extent to which the ends contemplated in their 
foundation had been attained, we were at first somewhat disap- 
pointed at that careless disregard for the curiosity of the reader, 
evinced by an author who, under a title promising much more, 
abaudons himself entirely to the indulgence pf his peculiar taste, 
llie details respecting the climate, soil, plants, rocks, and animals 
of Australia, are noted down with the precision which might be ex- 
pected from an tltve of Cuvier, or Buckland, or Jameson, whose 
chief delight was in exploring the wonders, and admiring the 
beauties of nature ; as if esteeming an acquaintance with them in- 
finitely more gratifying and instructive than the solution of the 
complex questions of political economy, which are so eagerly raised 
and debated by the friends and opponents of emigration. Now, if 
the limits of the present volume had been a little extended, there 
could be no possible objection to the publication of these curious, 
entertaining, and by no means uninstructive details. We are not 
among those who are inclined to disparage the utility of a minute 
examination of the endless variety of objects by which Almighty 
power and wisdom has diversified the magnificent habitation created 
for the use and enjoyment of man. An intimate acquaintance with 
the great laboratory of nature may be made extremely serviceable 
in promoting the wants and accommodations of society. To those 
es[)ecially who meditate emigration from a country in whicli all the 
conveniences of civilization abound, and in whose ideas much that 
is real superfluity seems indispensable to hap})iness and comfort, a 
'minute and specific description of the productions of their future 
abode must appear eminently useful. This praise, then, our author 
deserves, that he has not only carefully collected all that is known 
respecting the natural history of Australia, but furnished us, in every 
page, conclusive demonstration of the practical utility of a branch 
of science, the study of which is well known to be an inexhaustible 
source of interest and amusement. In consideration of this rare 
but unquestionable merit, we are little inclined to pass a more 
severe censure on his omissions than is implied in the suggestion, 
that the work is evidently incomplete. He says, in his preface, 
that, of the colonies and colonists he had not ventured to write 
much, because he found the descriptions of them in sunshine or 
shadow, according as the delineator had or had not been fortunate. 
We leave our readers to judge of the admissibility of this excuse j 
but we fear that most of them will be of opinion with ourselves, 
that what is thus intentionally screened, ought, in truth, to have 
been the most prominent object in a picture of Australia. 

The most interesting inquiry respecting a newly-discovered or 
unexplored country, is the character and manners of the aboriginal 
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inhabitants. Respecting them the same diversity is to be found in 
the relations of navigators, as is imputed to the accounts of those 
who have described the colonies. That the native Australians are 
without the slightest tincture of civilization, and to all intents and 
purposes savages, is clear, from the testimony of all who have 
had opportunities of observation. Some, however, have represented 
them to be naturally blood-thirsty, ferocious, and animated with 
a determined and instinctive hostility to all who venture near their 
haunts. That this is not universally the truth, appears from the 
accounts of several who have experienced their kindness and hos- 
pitality, and who attribute the excesses perpetrated on some parts 
of the coast to a sense of recent injury, occasioned by the cruelties 
of the Malays, and other strangers, more skilful, but not less bar- 
barous, than themselves. When the colony of Port Jackson first 
landed, they found the natives an honest people j and it was not until 
some straggling convicts deprived them of the means of subsistence, 
by stealing their spears, shields, swords, fishing-lines, &c., to be 
sold to the people of the transports, and conveyed as curiosities to 
Europe, that the settleis experienced the sli^test annoyance from 
them. Captain Flinders found the natives, at the bottom of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, by no means formidable or quarrelsome j and 
on those parts of the north-west coast, where there |vns the least 
reason to suppose that any stranger had previously been, (Captain 
King represents them to be mild and honest in their dispositions. 
It seems, indeed, doubtful if the native inhabitants have ever been 
the original aggressors in the affrays which have occasionally taken 
place. The Europeans with whom they have come in contact, have, 
for the most part, been transgressors against the laws of their own 
country, and therefore not to be suspected of very scrupulous deli- 
cacy or honesty of conduct in their relations with untutored savages. 
It is, therefore, more than probable, that the authenticated instances 
of cruelly in the natives of New Holland and Van Dieman’s Land, 
have been suggested by a barbarous spirit of indiscriminate retaliation, 
for injuries recently done to themselves. In their revenge, they 
are implacable, cruel, and treacherous, stealing upon and murdering 
those who have offended and injured them in the night ; yet, when 
they bring their disputes to issue by single combat, they are strict 
observers of the point of honour. 

^ It may not be amiss to mention one or two instances of the way 
in which these people settle affairs of honour. The following case 
was witnessed by Pamphlet, already mentioned, as having been the 
manner in which a Moreton Bay native — called the Doctor, because 
he bored noses and scarified skins — adjusted differences with one 
of another tribe, who, during a hunting party, had wounded him 
with a spear : — 

‘ "The spot appointed for the combat was a small ring, about 
twenty-four feet in diameter, about three feet deep, and surrounded 
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by a palisade of sticks. The crowd assembled to see the fight 
amounted to about five hundred, men, women, and children 5 and 
the combatants, followed by those who were friendly to them, 
respectively approached the ring, in single file, and drew up in a 
regular manner, on opposite sides of the circle. The whole assem- 
bly were well armed, many of them having five or six spears each. 
The two combatants then entered the ring, and having laid down 
their spears in opposite rows, point to point, began walking back- 
wards and forwards, talking loudly to each other, and using violent 
gestures, as if to inflame their passions to a due height. The 
women had been previously driven away, and the most profound 
silence reigned in the rest of the assembly. After about ten 
minutes spent in this way, they commenced picking up their spears 
with their feet, keeping their eyes fixed on each other, so as to 
prevent either taking advantage of the other’s stooping. In this 
manner they proceeded till they had each three spears, which they 
stuck into the ground, ready for immediate use. At this moment, 
when they commenced thus picking up their spears, a tremendous 
shout burst from the spectators, who iinmediately relapsed into 
their former silence. All now being ready, one or two of the friends 
of each party spoke across the ring for a few minutes j and, as soon 
as they had geased, the Doctor threw his spear, with all his force, 
at the other, who succeeded in warding it u(F with a kind of 
wooden shield, called an elemon^, into which, however, it pene- 
trated three or four inches. The other then threw in his turn, but 
his spear was also warded off in the same manner. The third spear 
which the Doctor threw, penetrated quite through the shoulder of his 
adversary, who instantly fell, when one or two of his friends, jump- 
ing into the ring, pulled out the spear, and returned it to its owner ; 
and the tournament concluded with loud huzzas from all parlies. 
They all then retired to huts which had been erected for the occa- 
sion, and the next day they again met in the ring, in order to give 
the friends of the wounded man an opportunity to avenge his (juarrcl. 
But it appeared that no one wished to do so, as each had now 
wounded the other, and a reconciliation took place between the two 
tribes, which was announced by shouting, dancing, &c., and a party 
of boys were selected from each party, and sent into the ring to 
wrestle j after which, both tribes joined jn a hunting expedition, 
which lasted a week.” ’ 

In attempting to form an opinion of the degree of civilization 
which a newly-discovered people have attained, no better test can 
be employed than the condition of the weaker sex. Where the 
treatment of females is kind and affectionate, there social affections 
and attachments must soon take root, and violence and brutality 
give way to the amiable amenities of life. History affords U9 no 
instance of a country where women have been the slaves of men, in 
which the first rudiments of gentle manners are discoverable. The 
passion of love, when honourable and disinterested, tends more to 
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exalt the mind, and improve the heart, than any other affection of 
the human breast. In polished and refined societies, it has been said 
to be distinguished by a fine flower of youthfulness and gentility, 
which places it, if not among the virtues, at least among the orna- 
ments of life ; and even among men comparatively rude, its in- 
fluence inspires a taste for those calm and tranquil enjoyments, 
which often change the character of the most depraved, and depend 
on a reciprocity of tenderness and esteem. The intimate associa- 
tions of family and kindred, which form the happiness of matilre 
age, and are the consolation of declining years, are multiplied and 
extended by marriages j for which reiisun they are, in all civilized 
communities, occasions of joy, and it seems scarcely possible to 
conceive a more decisive proof of utter debasement, than that their 
celebration should be marked by violence and cruelty. 

" Among the native Australians, this foundation of the kindly 
affections is wholly wanting, and their courtsliip and marriages are 
among the most ferocious traits of the savage character. 

' “ These unfortunate* victims of lust and cruelty,” says Collins, 

(it will admit of no better term,) are, it is believed, always 
selected from the women of a different tribe from that of the males, 
(fur they ought not to be dignified by the title of men,) and with 
whom they are at enmity. Secrecy is necessarily observed, and the 
jioor wretcli is stolen upon in the absence of her protectors. Being 
first stupified with blows, inflicted with clubs or wooden swords on 
the head, back, and shoulders, every one of which is followed by a 
stream of blood, she is then dragged through the woods by one 
arm, with a perseverance and violence that it might be supposed 
would displace it from its socket. The lover, or rather the ravisher, 
is regardless of the stones or broken pieces of trees which may lie 
in hib route, being anxious only to convey his prize in safety to his 
own party, where a scene ensues too shocking to relate. Thi§ 
outrage is not resented by the relations of the female, who only 
retaliate by a similar outrage when they find an opportunity. This 
is so constantly the practice among them, that even the children 
make it a play- game, or exercise,” ’ 

Degraded as these people naturally are, they do not appear to 
have derived much benefit from their intercourse with those who havei 
hitherto emigrated from England ; and our author is of opinion, 
that it is very doubtful whether they have not lost in old honesty 
and independence, what they have gained in knowledge and addi- 
tional gratifications. 

‘ Though the children attend schools, show an aptitude for, and 
make much progress in, the rudiments of education, yet taking the 
natives as a whole people, perhaps the most accurate description 
that can be given of the change that has been effected on them by 
their intercourse with the colonists, is to say that they have been 
made drunkards and beggars. The disparity between the condition 
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of the colonists and the natives, has been too great for producing' 
any beneficial change in the latter. That change must be slow, 
more especially between a people ignorant of the use of iron, and 
another people familiar with all the useful arts, and many, by far 
the majority of them, adepts in the dishonest ones. To hope that 
they would leap at once to the valuable class of those arts, would be 
even more e.\travagant than the fisherman, who, when his child 
had been a whole week at the Christ Cross Row, never doubted 
that it could solve all the mysteries of the almanack. The dishonest 
arts are not so tedious in the acquisition j they need no text-book, 
or system built up by the labour of ages. These are the result of 
example, and daily experieWe shows how soon they can be acquired. 
If man is to have a good social .character, he must feel that he is 
independent j that what he uses is acquired, and not bestowed j 
and he must have some object to engage his affections. In the first 
of these respects, the Australian native who begs of the settlers, is a 
degraded man compared to what he was when his sole dependence 
was on his spear and his fiz-gig j and in respect of affection, he 
stands very much where he did. When Bongaree accompanied the 
discovery ships, in the capacity of interpreter, he was manly and 
independent j and his conduct procured for him the title of “ the 
generous good-natured Indian.” Bongaree, it is said, is now a 
beggar in the streets of Sydney, asking alms of every new comer. 
In the early history of the colony, when Bennillong visited London, 
lived in the European style, and was ( arcssed, he did not teach his 
people the manners of Europe when he returned. He reverted to 
his former manners, and the savage disposition came out more 
forcibly than ever : he not only transfixed a soldier with a spear in 
the open street, and without cause, but boldly avow'ed that he went 
armed for the purpose of treating the governor in the same manner. 
Bennillong was once friendly, and the protector of the whites ; and 
he had been treated with indulgence in the colony, and had seen 
good society in London.’ 

These effects may probably be justly attributed to the peculiar 
circumstances under which settlement in Australia has hitherto 
taken place. These circumstances are, we fear, the root of what 
is likely to become a much more serious evil, when free communi- 
^cation takes place between the various colonies established, and in 
contemplation. Russia and England are, wc believe, the first 
nations among whom exile, on a large scale, has been employed in 
the punishment of crime. In the former country, political offences 
are expiated in the deserts of Siberia 3 but the Government, by the 
severity of whose decrees these inhospitable regions are peopled, 
look upon them merely as a place in which the criminal atones, by 
prolonged endurance, for his indiscretion or his fault. The legis- 
lature of England, on the other hand, has attempted to accomplish 
two objects by the same machinery, vainly endeavouring to increase 
the permanent resources of a distant country, by the compulsory 
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labour of convicted felons. There is no instance on record of a 
colony having attained durable prosperity by such means as these. 
The ancient colonies of Greece, of Carthage, and of Rome, were 
eitheri founded by the state whose policy it was to extend its power, 
by adding to its dependencies, or by rich individuals, who carried 
along with them a portion of the wealth, and stsength, and much of the 
knowledge and ingenuity of the parent country. Our own colonies 
in America were founded on a principle somewhat analogous. 
Political troubles, religious intolerance, or the enterprising spirit of 
adventure, induced numbers to seek an asylum across the Atlantic, 
and they went there with all the supplies necessary for the establish- 
ment of an infant colony. In Australia, on the contrary, fcciety is 
divided into two great classes, of the Government, and the convicts. 
That there are numerous settlers there who have been led by mere 
inclination to escape from the hard struggle of life in England, to 
a country where tithes, and rates, and taxes are unknown, we are 
not ignorant j but, in one way or other, these are all dependent 
on the two other classes, and derive their means from the ill- 
requited labour of the latter, in the profits of produce, for which 
bills on the English treasury furnish the market. The state of 
Hobart Town and Sydney, in this respect, is pretty much the 
same as that of those countries of North America, where slavery 
exists. The use of slave-labour in a plantation, the produce of 
which is brought into competition with that of lands rilled by 
free men, is a very plain receipt for making a fortune. The em- 
ployment of convicts leads to nearly the same result, and although 
a variety of circumstances have impeded the full illustration of the 
principle, we suspect that the luxuries enjoyed by * the higher 
ranks ’ of Sydney, and the accommodations of elegant villas on the 
Paramatta road, are all the produce of English taxes, and paid by 
the colonial establishments for corn and meat, which are raised by* 
labour, to be obtained for nothing. In such a state of things, 
farmers cannot fail to flourish, and colonies to exhibit the outward 
appearances of prosperity j but, in the mran time, no such thing 
as a peasantry exists, and if free labourers emigrate in the hope of 
obtaining employment, they will find themselves miserably deceived. 

The following picture of the state of society in Sydney and its 
immediate vicinity, is curious and instructive. We are much mis- 
taken if the distinction between currency and sterling, noriced in 
the following extract, do not prove as fertile a source of dissension 
as that of Orangeman and Papist, nearer home ; and to us, indeed, 
it seems that the fact of such distinction existing at all, is conclusive 
evidence of the folly of attempting to combine the object of a j^efti- 
tentiary for convicted criminal* with that of free settlement/ and 
colonization. 

Of a population so formed os that in New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land has been, it is by no means easy to give a cot- 
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rect efitimftte- The total number may be estimated, in New South 
Wales, at from forty to fifty thousand, about equal to that of a 
third-rate European city. Of this population, about one half con- 
sists of convicts in a state of servitude, of whom a considerable 
number work in chains j and among them all, the women bear but 
a small proportion to the men. About a fifth more may consist of 
emancipated convicts, and of the remaining twelve thousand nearly 
one half may be reckoned as born in the country ; so that the 
voluntary emigrants from England, including otfice bearers and mili- 
tary, do not exceed six, or, at the most, seven thousand. The 
natives, too, perambulate the streets, and visit the settlements, 
armed viith their spears and waddies, so that the present popula- 
tion, as well as the elements from which, and the example by which, 
future generations are to be formed, are of the most motley descrip- 
tion. Legislation is the effect, and not the cause, of national cha- 
racter j and, therefore, there are no means of making the character 
of this people English, or even of giving it a permanent principle 
of union. The small portion that is without any taint must look 
down, not only upon the much larger portion that is in servitude or 
in chains, subject to martial law, and debarred from even the private 
rights of citizenship, but also upon those who, though now free 
from the actual punishment of their offences, are neighbours only 
because they have once been criminals. This is an evil which time 
only can heal, and in which the curative process can begin only 
when fresh bands of criminals cease to be imported. Nor is it con- 
fined only to the actual criminals, but will descend as a legacy to 
their children ; it being difficult to separate from these a certain 
portion of the odium of their fathers’ conduct, and not very easy to 
get rid of the belief that they deserve it, even though that belief has 
no foundatibn in fact. Those who look only at the individual fact, 
may complain that there is hardship in this, and that is the view 
that the law should take of it, — as the instant that it either acejuits 
or condemns on any other ground than the facts of the case before 
it, it becomes liable to error, and may be the dupe of groundless 
calumny, or of false praise, resting upon no better foundation. 
With society, however, the case is different, and that which would 
be cruelty in the law, becomes prudence there. The stigma which 
* guilt leaves acts as a preventive of crime, and the benefit of charac- 
ter is one of the strong holds by which character is preserved. But 
there is no need for arguing the principle of that want of cordiality 
which exists among the mixed population of New South Wales ; it 
is what any one acquainted with human nature would expect ; and 
it is what is found to exist. 

* So far as respects those who are actually criminals, the case 
does not admit of a direct remedy} because if men in different 
states or aspects of society are to meet upon terms of equality, they 
mdst meet half way} and the necessity of this is the same whether 
the ground of distinction lie in the rank or wealth, in intellectua 
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acquirements or in moral character. Nay, it is not even a half- 
way meeting, for the party that has to descend must move over the 
greater part of the distance, — more especially if it be a movement 
of the whole of the one class toward the whole of the other, and 
the disparity in numbers such as has been stated as existing in 
Australia. 

‘ But between the free emigrants and those who are born in the 
colony, that unity which is so essential to the prosperity of a com- 
munity, especially of one that has its lands to reclaim from a state 
of nature, and all the machinery of its domestic economy to put in 
motion, there are animosities arising from other causes. One of 
these is the application of generic namesfc Those who are born in 
the colony are called Currency, and ihose of English or European 
birth, and who have not found their way there in such a manner as 
to entitle them to the cant name of Legitimates, are called Sterling, 
It happened, too, that when some idle officer, who bad more pre- 
tensions to humour than title to understanding, imposed those names, 
the currency of the country was depreciated below the value of ster- 
ling money. The names Currency and Sterling thus became at 
once badges of inferiority and superiority, and tended to set the two 
classes of the people against each other. The history of all ages 
and countries is full of accounts of the mischief that has arisen 
from names. The fact is, that in all cases where party animosity 
extends to a great number of persons, it is the name, and the name 
only, that influences the majority. Of abstract justice, both sides 
have often a pretty equal share — haply no share at all j and few of 
the number that rally at the name have any individual grievance 
which would be made lighter by the triumph of the party j but 
they are not upon that account the less intolerant or persisting in 
tlieir animosity. 

' Now the separation of the Currency from the Sterling, which 
has been occasioned by the application and the use of these names, 
has disjoined those whose interest it ought to have been to unite, as 
they are each in possession of information that would be useful to 
the other. The emigrant from England brings with him, or receives 
in his correspondence, the information of Europe, which cannot fail 
in being useful to those who are born in a society so small and so 
scattered as that of Australia j while the native of the colony has, 
on the other hand, an experimental knowledge of it, w^jeh must 
prove just as useful to the emigrant. 

' Of the character of the colony-born population there are but few 
data for judging. Probably it is not very easily obtained in the 
colony j and certainly nothing has been published bearing the stamp 
of that philosophical observation and impartiality which are abso- 
lutely necessary. If we can believe the reports that bave^ been 
made, they are more moral and regular in their habits than the 
population from the mother country j but whether that applies to 
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the latter generally, or to that portion only which has been eman- 
cipated from the convict state, is not mentioned. In their physical 
character there appears to be a slight deterioration j they grow up 
more rapidly than in England, and begin to decay sooner ; and 
though they have not become dark, they are sallow in their com- 
plexions. These are changes that might be expected : the unset- 
tled climate of England, which is so often the ground of complaint, 
is really that which renders the constitution of Englishmen so 
j robust and so pliant to all countries and climates, though it di- 
minishes that rapidity of growth, by which people, less knit and 
durable, spring up. In England the change of weather comes be- 
fore the child has had time to be so habituated to the former state 
-as that tlie change shall require a great effort of nature ; while, 
when the year is halved, or even quartered, between the dry and 
the rainy, the transition from tlie one to the other gives a shock to 
the constitution. 

' The colonial population of Van Diemen’s Land amounts probably 
to about half the number in New South Wales : and as they are 
diffused over a much smaller extent, the country has more the 
appearance of being jjeopled. There are not the same animosities 
between the different classes as in Sydney, though Hobart Town 
has also been the seat of no small portion of squabbling. Van 
Diemen’s Land has been much more infested by escaped convicts, 
among whom there have been some of the most revolting traits of 
villany that are any where to be met with. In the remote settle- 
ments the blacks are also more destructive and implacable than near 
Sydney— no doubt because they have got more provocation, espe- 
cially from the bush-rangers, who, till they were literally hunted 
down, prowled in bands, were armed, and sometimes, according to 
the accounts, fed upon the bodies of their victims. These enormi- 
ties, however, have been much checked, and the population of both 
colonies is in a state of improvement.’ 

Our limits prevent any further notice of the ^ Picture of Australia,’ 
or we should have been tempted to extract the description of the 
country on the banks of the Swan River, where colonization, on 
sound and just principles, is about to be attempted, and which 
has acquired so much notoriety by the absurd calumnies which 
have been propagated against Mr. Peel. It is a very instructive 
and entertaining work, and we shall be happy to hear that the 
author has received the encouragement which we are sure he de- 
serves. 
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Voyage on tue Nile, from Cairo to the Cataracts. > 
No. VIIL 

[From that portion of Mr. Buckingham’s Unpublished Manuscripts, from wUch the ma* 
terlals of his Lectures on Egypt are drawn.] . 

Inundation and Scenery of the River. — Diospolis Parva. — Croco- 
diles. — Splendid Remains of the Temple of Isis, at Fantgra. 

Farshiout, Nov. 17. 

Beyond the absolute necessity of sleep, there were few tempta- 
tions to detain us in bed, if that term could be properly applied to 
the straw mat on which we repOsed; and as the length of the 
journey we had to perform before sun-set furnished an excuse, I 
was stirring with the moon, at least three hours before day-break. 
A thousand reasons were urged by all parties to detain me until 
sun-rise j those advanced by the Sheik were the result of pure 
kindness j those of our guide, a mixture of fear and indolence ] and 
those of my Greek servant, sheer timidity. We should be attacked, 
he predicted, by liedouins, plundered by robbers, and devoured by 
dogs or jackalls, while skirting the edge of the Desert at dead of 
night. Perseverance will often effect wonders. I mounted, and 
was not long without company. The Sheik himself insisted upon 
being our guide for some part of the way, and he remained with 
us until the day, renewed the courage of the rest, and dissipated 
night and all its terrors. On parting, I offered him a few piastres, 
though money cannot sufficiently reward genuine hospitality j but 
his was so truly deserving that title, that all the entreaties I could 
use, were insufficient to prevail on him to accept them, and he was 
contented with saluting my hand instead. 

The unusually high inundation of the present year, had occa- 
sioned the waters to pass the boundary of form’er cultivation, 
though we were here nearly ten miles from the banks of the river, 
and hiid deposited a thick layer of mud upon the very sand j the 
whole of the vallies being so extremely level, that the least differ- 
ence in the elevation of the waters, spread them over a wider ex- 
tent of ground. It was not difficult to perceive, that the very 
deserts themselves, at least as far as the feet of those chain of hills, 
which form the mountain-boundary, would become fit for cultivation 
in two or three successive inundations like the present, and possess as 
rich a soil as the very river’s banks ; and, on the contrary, that 
without the waters of the Nile, the whole of Egypt wmuld, in as 
short a time, become as barren as the mountains that enclose it. 

Bread and dried dates formed our breakfast, which we enjoyed 
under the shade of some Doum palms, near the village of Caham- 
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mat, from whence we were supplied with jars of water by the groups 
that had collected to see us, each offering their gift of a bless- 
ing j which none know better how to appreciate than themselves, and 
almost telling us it was with their greatest treasures they bade us 
lyelcome. They eat here the fruit of this tree, the Palma Thabaica 
(fuciofera. It is almost of the shape and colour of the cocoa-nut, 
but not exceeding, in general, three inches in length ; the taste of 
it is far from disagreeable. The tree itself differing from the com- 
mon palm, in sending out from its several trunks a number of 
spreading branches, and these again clothed with fuller foliage, 
offers an agreeable variety, and furnishes a grateful shelter from 
the burning sun. As if the horrors of the desert had inspired 
the hearts of those who once had passed over it with sympathy for 
others, and taught them to estimate the blessings of which they 
there had been deprived, the traveller perceives, at frequent in- 
tervals along the borders of the sand, spreading trees, enclosed 
wells, and little caravanseries, where the parched wanderer may 
slake his thirst, enjoy the shade, and repose his weary limbs, mats 
even being spread in some of them, and their preservation respected 
by the very robber of the plain. These establishments are almost 
invariably near the tomb of some i)iou§ saint, who, whether he has 
erected it to fulfil a vow made in the hour of danger, or from 
motives purely religious, has secured a blessing on his grave by 
all who pass within its shade, and that, not in a mere ejaculation of 
pompous emptiness, but in the silent and unuttered gratitude of the 
heart. 

The picture presented by the strange assemblage of isolated 
villages, without a tree near them, extensive cemeteries, ruined 
huts, and detached tombs of Sheiks, unpolluted by the touch of 
less hallowed dust, all scattered upon the white level of the sands, 
at the foot of the hills, is singularly curious. New animals, as 
well as new scenes and characters, present themselves in this re- 
tired route. In the desert itself we saw two beautiful gazelles, and 
some white swallows j and upon the very line of cultivation, a 
number of rich-plumaged birds, one kind of which, about the size 
of a linnet, was the most brilliant mixture of gold and greeji that 
can be imagined when it wantoned in the air, and showed its 
varied hues to the splendour of the sun, it was like the alternate 
sparkling of the emerald and the topaz. Like all the birds of the 
climate, however, that I had yet seen, its note was simple and un- 
musical ; even the lark, so abundant here, could not be recognised 
by its song, which has degenerated into the chirping of the sparrow. 

The wet ^state of the grounds obliged us still to follow the cir- 
cuitous route of the sands, upon which the road was hard and firm, 
at that point were it meets the soil that is fit for culture ;• but it 
sinks from under the tread on quitting that line, and presents a 
loose bed of pebbles, as rounded by friction, as one finds them on 
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the beach of an exposed sea-shore. Frequently, in fact, in the 
course of our ride, I halted to look westward, and among the pro- 
jecting promontories of the mountains that bordered the coast, with 
the wide bays and sheltered creeks, formed by their combinations, 

I often fancied myself approaching the land from a sea voyage, 
and could trace bead-lands that wanted only verdure to give them 
a striking resemblance to Capes Carabouna de Gatt, Spartel, and 
Finisterre, with the anchorage of Smyrna, Gibraltar, and Spithead. 

We at length turned off on a raised causeway, with a view of 
shortening the distance to Farshiout,now in sight; a step we repented 
more than once, since it led us into a thousand difficulties, obliged 
us frequently to dismount, and wade across canals, and lengthened our 
ride till nearly sun-set, when We reached that village, wet, fatigued, 
and hungry. The holy fathers of the convent of Gugeh had given 
me information of their possessing an establishment here ; and as 1 
gave the preference in general to a Christian table, we repaired 
thither without delay. A handsome, well made man, of about 
thirty-five, with a fair complexion, and a noble beard, received us 
very kindly. He was a Roman, and spoke Italian elegantly j but 
though I made haste to improve the few moments I proposed to 
stay with him, by conversation on topics on which he was likely to 
be well informed, I was vexed to find such excessive ignorance 
buried beneath such handsome and expressive features, and my 
confidence in physiognomy was greatly shaken by the combination. 
I asked a thousand questions of this friar, but though he had been 
six years in Egypt, he absolutely knew nothing beyond the walls of 
the village, nor even the few events worth knowing, which these 
walls contained. I would have forgiven all his superstitious preju- 
dices, and pardoned his want of inactivity, though he was dull- 
ness and apathy itself ; but when he, unhesitatingly and unasked, 
])rofessed his hatred of women, and considered them the source of 
all the evil in the world, my contempt for him was rendered com- 
plete. 

It was now fast growing dark, and though I at first feared that 
I should be tempted to pass the night here, my purpose was soon 
fixed to depart. We partook, therefore, of some fried fish and 
bread, drank some Egyptian wine made from the Convent garden, 
in great baste, and left him at eight o’clock, having deposited with 
the servant a payment for our refreshment, as all those establish- 
ments are regarded as Christian inns throughout the East, and he 
who should depart without leaving behind him a full compensation, 
would meet a cool reception in a second visit. Poor as my last 
night’s host was, I preferred his fare to that of the Convent, for the 
hospitality that offered it, was genuine. 

If our morning excursion ha^ its difficulties, our evening journey 
multiplied them ; the road was intricate, the beasts fatigued, the 
stars less luminous than the moon, and instead of our situation iiu- 
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proving, it wa*, in Giovanni’s opinion, every hour growing worse : 
the boat might not be arrived, he said, at the spot to which we had 
ordered her, there was no Convent at Sehoi Bedjuma to sleep in ; 
and, though we were free from the terrible Bedouins, yet the Ladni 
of the river side, he feared, were still more desperate. * Andiamo — 
God is great,’ said I, and this simple expression, so universal in 
Egypt, seemed for a moment to console these murmuring com- 
panions, though I had one at either elbow, echoing each others 
grievances in a perpetual response. At length, however, their fears 
again returning, Abdallah, for so the driver called himself, broke 
silence, by repeating, ‘ God is great, but still we should not run 
into the mouth of danger.’ ' Sicuro,’ echoed Giovanni. I smiled 
at the dissuasive dialogue 5 and set out on foot. ‘ The man is 
mad,’ said they, staring at each other. ‘ God preserve him.’ I 
turned once more to invite them to follow me. ^ God is great,’ 
said I. ^ Andiamo.* They were confounded : when continuing my 
course I fortunately found the right road, and had not left the vil- 
lage a hundred yards behind me, before these terrified heroes were 
hastening after me. If there had really been any danger, I should have 
given myself credit for superiority of determination j but the fact is, 
I had hitherto found that the perils of travelling among Arabs had 
been magnified a hundred fold, or were rather almost a creation of the 
brain, since none really existed j for it was impossible to find people 
more willing to assist, more backward to offend, or more free from 
the vices of fraud or plunder than they were 3 in short, when I say 
tJiey are every thing the reverse of their insulting and ferocious 
governors, I shall not have misrepresented their character. 

After all it was a sad and sullen journey: for, counting the 
animals as well as their riders, four-fifths of the party were cer- 
tainly in dreadful ill-humour j and I became at last a little tinged 
with the general feeling myself. Every step, however, lessened it 5 
arid so well were we prepared for almost any change, that on 
reaching the 8cala, and discovering the boat safe moored there, 
Abdallah, in the joy of his heart, was the first to break the mono- 
tony of a three hours’ silence, by completing the sentence that I 
had twice began, ‘ God is great,’ I had said several hours ago : 

‘ and what he has decreed,’ cried Abdallah, * now will come to 
pass !’ Giovanni’s Vivacity was of a less flexible nature, and re- 
quired a stimulus j but a draught of aqua vitse soon roused it j and 
the tired Arab, who had followed us on foot through a journey of 
twenty hours’ duration, having stopped less than two of them to 
refresh, thought himself sufliciently repaid by eight piastres, (about 
a Spanish dollar) for the two days’ hire of himself and cattle, 
though he had to return again to Gugeh to seek occupation. He 
was delighted beyond expression too with a pilaw for his supper : 
and before he slept he expressed his firm conviction of my prac- 
tising divination by the stars, because he had seen me thoughtfully 
consulting them from the convent window before our ride, and was 
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persuaded that if 1 hud not by that meana knows with certainty of 
the boat being anchored here, I could not have been oiad enough 
to insist upon undertaking the journey to Sehel Badjuma. As we 
had now safely arrived, however, I believe none of us were dissatis- 
fied with having entered on it : for myself, the bed on board our 
boat was a temporary heaven. 

On the Nile, Nov. 18. 

The rising sun smiled on our departure, and for the first time 
since leaving Cairo, I saluted his beams from my couch, as I had 
not yet sufficiently recruited my fatigues of the two preceding days 
to leave it. Our matted cabin being open at both ends, since it 
was nothing more than an arched awning, afforded me even here a 
constant succession of rich and beautiful scenery : the deep green 
carpets of early corn, the wavy plains of half grown sugar-canes, 
the bending stalks of ripe dourra, and the dark shade of crowded 
j)alm groves, which bordering the southern banks of the river, 
derive additional charms from the contracted sterility of the hills 
that form its northern horizon, seem to picture Eden, encircled by 
desolation. All of these furnished each succeeding moment new 
pictures of delight, the effect of which was increased by the still- 
ness of the morning’s calm, and the deep shadows reflected along 
the gliding surface of its stream. 

We at length reached Thoua, or Negoua, as it is written, though 
not so jjronounced by the natives, and as it has been fixed on as 
the site of the ancient Diospolis Parva, I landed to see what traces 
of remains had escaped entire destruetion 3 but after traversing the 
village in every direction, and extending our inquiries in all quar- 
ters, it was with difficulty that even any traces of former popula- 
tion could be discovered ; some few masses of stone and scattered 
bricks, being all that is left to attest its former existence. 

The sudden curves which the Nile takes in this reach, running 
alternately north and south, and turning its whole general direction 
easterly, have created a number of small banks, which intercept its 
rapid stream, and give additional velocity to its current, so that our 
progress was slow and difficult. It was here, for the first time, that 
we met with crocodiles, who seemed to enjoy the beams of the 
noon-day sun upon these muddy islets with tranquil pleasure. 
F rom their light yellowish colour, and long low form, their contrast 
with the darker soil enabled me to discover them at a great distance ; 
but, though we approached with all possible silence, their sense of 
apprehension is so acute, that it is almost impossible to come near 
them i and, though we fired in the course of the day more than 
tifty balls, several of which succeeded in reaching them, either their 
spent force from distance, their recoiling from their bodies, or the 
little injury inflicted by trifling wounds, enabled them all to escape 
into the river. Among the crocodiles we saw, the general length 
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did not exceed fifteen or twenty feet, and they were never in groups, 
but invariably single. 

The wind continued light throughout the day, succeeded by in- 
tervals of calms, and allowed us to reach no further than Dishone, 
or Dehichne, where we moored for the night in company \s^ith ^ome 
bther boats bound upwards. 

Denderah, or Tentyra, Nov. 19. ‘ 

Profiting by a strong midnight breeze, we made sail alone, for I 
was anxious to pass as long a day at Tentyra as possible j and sur- 
mounting all difficulties by the most effectual mode, simple perse- 
verance, we reached the village at ten o’clock, just with the expira- 
tion of the wind, that, after having brought us thjere, had now com- 
pletely died away into a calm. 

On landing, we passed through a rich wood of the doum and date 
palms, sycamores, &c., in full foliage, extending for some miles in 
length, and reaching nearly half the breadth of the cultivated land 
on the western side of the stream. Through this, and the corn 
grounds which lie behind it, we advanced towards the Desert, 
reaching, after almost an hour’s walk, the ruined heaps of the 
ancient Tentyra. It was built upon the very edge of the sands, 
having the Lybian Mountains behind, and the narrow valleys of 
Egypt extending along its northern front. The immense space 
now covered with bricks and broken pottery, dispersed in innumer- 
able hillocks, bespeak the extent of its former population, and tell 
the passenger that he is traversing the site of a once powerful city, 
whose monuments themselves are everlasting, and the materials of 
their former edifices absolutely indestructible. Five paltry columns 
surrounding a small square building, the remains of some modern 
work, intrude themselves unpleasantly on the view, and cross the 
traveller’s earliest steps, though they prepare him for the enjoyment 
of all that follows, when, advancing still toward the south, we 
approached the ruined gate of the court, leading to the superb 
temple. 1 had remained under it for some time, and made the 
circuit of it repeatedly, before I knew where first to fix my wander- 
ing eyes, or whether most to admire its massive strength or sculp- 
tured beauty. Built on the principle of the slightly inclined slope, 
which, forming the best emblem of stability, has been so generally 
adopted as to render it a characteristic of Egyptian architecture, it 
has a firmness and solidity of appearance which nothing else could 
give it j and, at a short distance off, before the figures which orna- 
ment it become visible, it seems, in its perfect simplicity of form, to 
be fitted to endure for everj but, if admiration is excited by a 
distant view, a nearer approach confirms it, and increases it to 
wonder. The facing of the wall on the right has been completely 
destroyed ; that on the left is perfect, except that its base is hidden 
by the accumulated soil j and the torus and cornice of the northern 
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front, as well as a portion of the roof, have fallen in, leaving, how- 
ever, sufficient remaining to increase our regret, and to convince us 
of its original perfection. 

To describe the multitude of figures with which every part of this 
gateway is covered, would alone be a task of weeks, and even then 
it could not convey an accurate idea of the thing itself. Yet, amidst 
this multiplicity, disorder never reigns ; all is uniform, all expres- 
sive 5 and, lost as the language is in which they speak, they have, 
independent of their mystic meaning, an intrinsic richness of beauty 
that excites an interest of the highest kind. How would that in- 
terest be increased by an understanding of their sublime allusions, 
and a fiimiliarity with the maxims and events they record. If to us 
at this remote period, wl^en all their inscriptive mysteries are buried 
in profoundest darkness, their architectural beauties injured and 
defaced, and their once illumined sanctuaries abandoned to the gloom 
of silent desolation j if even now, those monuments inspire the 
beholder with feelings he can find no language to express, with 
what veneration must they have been approached by those who saw 
them in the splendour of their glory, understood their inscriptions, 
believed their mysteries, worshipped the deities to whom they were 
dedicated, revered their priests, and trod their thresholds with the 
spirit of devotion, when entering its hallowed walls to pay the 
sacrifice of the hands and heart to their protecting divinity, to their 
avenging god ! It must have inspired an enthusiasm of the sub- 
lirnest kind. 

As if to curb the sallies of wandering admiration, and prevent the 
mind from being diverted by the splendour that allured the senses 
from the sacred duties of worship, religion met them at the very 
gate, and bade them even there prepare to pay her homage with 
becoming awe. The groups of sculptured characters occupy sepa- 
rate compartments, divided from each other by honzontallines’of 
stars, and small hieroglyphic writings and in each of these are 
three figures as large as life. The principal one of these is a young 
and beautiful female, bearing on her head a globe encircled by the 
horns of a bull, standing and holding a staff, whose top resembles 
the lotus in the bud, or but partially open : her hair falls over the 
back and shoulders in long closely woven tresses, in the manner 
still practised among Oriental ladies j the ornaments borne on her 
head occasionally vary, but are always lofty 3 a rich dress, through 
which the full round bosom is always visible, encircles the waist, 
and terminates in short sleeves, bordered with a Vandyke, re- 
sembling lace, midway between the elbow and shoulder, having 
bracelets at the wrists and round the full part of the arm j the 
body is closely wrapped in an embroidered robe, the upper part of 
which is covered with the metallic scales of ancient armour 3 the 
thighs are crossed by folding wings, like the Hebrew cherubim, 
below the points of which fall the loose drapery of a long robe. 
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extending nearly to the ancles, and ending in a fine border of 
waving lines. 

Behind her is a male attendant, sometimes bearing the head of 
the hawk, under which emblem Osiris is often represented, and 
having* also a staff, which has been called augural, terminating in a 
double point below, and surmounted by the head of some bird, not 
unlike a crested duck. This augural staff is of the same height and 
size as that of the latter staff, borne by the female figure, evidently 
denoting Isis. In the left hand, they each bear an instrument, 
resembling that by which our water-works are turned from the 
reservoirs to the smaller channels in cities, and which it was not 
a forced conjecture to take for the keys of the public canals. To 
these illustrious personages, or presiding divinities, in each group a 
priest is making offerings, in an advancing attitude, and with ex- 
tended arms, arrayed in a plainer costume, and with the sacred 
head-dress or mitre, which, though it frequently varies, is easily 
distinguished from other official coverings. 

The first offering is one of live birds, the second is one of vases ; 
and in the upper compartment the divinities are sitting to receive 
the gifts, and presenting the keys, borne in the left hand, towards 
the giver. The wall, on the right of the passage, is uniformly de- 
corated with hieroglyphic figures, stars, and emblems, regularly 
arranged in horizontal lines j the wall on the left has figures of the 
same size and description as on the front of the gates, to which the 
lotus flower is frequently added, and the written inscriptions are 
here more copious. The ceiling is ornamented with winged globes, 
and extended vultures bearing globes in their talons, as at Abydus j 
the purple ground, and lighter tints of relief, still remaining fresh. 
Upon the lintels of the inner doorway are perpendicular ranges of 
m^le figures, bearing a lion’s head, holding in each hand a sort of 
sWord or dagger — the one lifted, as if ready to inflict the blow, the 
other held horizontally, as if prepared to stab— emblematic, perhaps, 
of the lion’s strength to guard the entrance, and the lion’s vengeance 
to defend it from intrusion. 

It is after having passed this gate, however, and turning to admire 
its inner front, that it shows itself in all its advantageous beauty, as 
it is here comparatively uninjured j its lofty cornice, rising above 
a grand torus, at least nine or ten feet in height, having a winged 
globe in the centre, cut in full relief upon a rich fluting, and form- 
ing a semi-arch by its overhanging top, is one of the finest combi- 
nations of strength and beauty that can be well conceived. In the 
upper compartments of this southern front, the goddess Isis is ac- 
companied by three attendants, while receiving the gifts of the 
priests j the other groups nearly resemble those in front, except 
that the offerings are every where different j globes, sphynxes, idols, 
vases of flowers, sacred bonnets, &c. are among the most conspi- 
cuous. On the western wall of the interior of the passage, this 
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game female divinity is seen sueicling a naked youth of neirfly her 
owirheigbt, and of Herculanean form ; both of thefti are standing, 
and each bears the emblem resembling a key in their left hands. 
With her right Isis supports the breast to the hero’s lips : her 
left arm is most affectionately thrown over his neck j and the youth, 
as if to return this maternal fondness, encircles with his own the 
waist that gave him birth. Such an expressive group, pourtrayed 
in miniature, would form an invaluable gem. 

Traversing a confused heap of scattered ruins, formed from the 
vestiges of the old city, and increased more recently by dilapidated 
Arab huts, extending for about two hundred paces, the superb por- 
tico of this more* than magnificent temple rises suddenly to the 
view. Its effect upon the mind so surpasses all the impressions 
which its beauties make on the senses, that I felt it almost like a 
profanation to approach its hallowed porch, and stood lost in a cgn- 
flict of sensations amounting to stupefaction. On recovering from 
tliis state of feeling, which, as it was new to me, I know not how to 
characterise, I still found that regularity of examination, cool 
judgment, and accuracy of observation, must be the work of colder 
hearts or more repeated visits. ’Twas like a creation of the brain — 
a vision of enchantment, placing the beholder in the splendid palace 
of a fairy world, amidst objects whose multiplicity — whose grandeur 
— whose beauty confounded every faculty. I had made the circuit 
of its walls twice, had mounted on the summit itself, and gone 
through every apartment with lighted torches — torn from objects 
full of interest to others possessing new attractions. I had passed 
an hour beneath the lofty portico, and still more within the darkened 
sanctuary, before I could spare a moment to rest — before I could 
tell where first to begin j for it appeared to me, after all the atten- 
tion I had bestowed, that I had not even skimmed its thousand 
beauties. With us, the merely architectural perfection of our finest 
buildings arc soon passed over j and neither St. Paul’s nor West- 
minster Abbey preserve their novelty long : but here, every corner, 
which, from its position seems doomed to obscurity, possesses beau- 
ties of cijual labour, of equal finish, of equal interest with the most 
cons[)icuous. One cannot think of calculation, ’tis almost infinite j 
and the idea of its having been the work of ayupernatural agents — 
absurd as it appears in the tranquillity of the library — seems the 
readiest and almost the only solution that presents itself to the 
beholder ri vetted to the spot. 

As I stood under the shadow of its lofty front at noon-day, the 
first observation which struck me was the error of its assigned posi- 
tion, as it is invariably represented as facing the east j and having 
with me an excellent compass, given me at Cairo, I ascertained with 
precision that the lines of its six first columns gave a bearing of 
S.E. by E.p. and N.W. by W.| W., making itk front N.N.E.^E. j 
while the sun on the meridian, by a chronometer watch, set to com- 
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mon time, cast its shadow N. J E., making the variation P. 30 ' wes-# 
terly, and giving the bearing of the temple’s front at a point and 
three quarters from the Pole, It was, perhaps, an observation of 
little value, but I had been induced to make it, from having set out 
with the very prevalent opinion that the religious buildings of anti- 
quity universally bore that direction ; and from having found Her- 
montis looking southward, Antajopolis and Abydus westward, Ten- 
tyra to the northern quarter, and remembering Volney’s considering 
it worthy of remark that the temple of the sun at Balbeck faced its 
declining god. I was not prepared to measure accurately ; and it 
had been perhaps already so much better done, that I was not dis- 
posed to sacrifice the time necessary for such a task : but its outline 
measure, on the smallest scale, appeared to me about two hundred 
feet long, by one hundred in front, and fifty in elevation. The pe- 
culiarity of the portico exceeding the nave in height and breadth, 
occasioned those two dimensions to lessen proportionately there, at 
the rate of perhaps ten feet for each ■, the ascent from the main 
roof to that of the front being, by a flight of steps, coeval with the 
building. 

The whole of the pile is formed of a fine ground yellow stone, 
hewn from the Lybian quarries in the neighbouring Desert, except 
two blocks of dark granite, which are on each side the central en- 
trance, about mid-way up the columns, and were perhaps selected 
for their capability of resisting the friction of a gate or door, once 
placed there, though no mark of that kind remains j yet it is dif- 
ficult to conceive a more probable appropriation of them. The 
portico is sustained by twenty-four columns, of nine feet in diameter 
at their centre, disposed in four ranges of six each, placed at c(|ual 
distances, except in the central passage, which exceeds the others 
by more than half. The columns are all surmounted by the richest 
capitals that can be imagined : the head of Isis, presenting her face 
to the four quarters of the globe, in the full drapery of her peculiar 
costume j and on the sides of the square prolongation of the column, 
which occupied the. space between the capital and architrave, is seen 
a beautiful bas-relief, reptesenting some event or attribute relative 
to the same divinity. The front range of pillars are engaged up to 
the middle of their height with connecting masonry, forming pa- 
nels, that are surrounded each with a torus, and sculptured with a 
multitude of figures. These .are much injured by the rubbish in 
which they are buried, as it appears but lately to have been cleared 
away, and that even very partially, leaving only the central columns 
open j where if a gate at any time existed, the temple would be 
inaccessible. The sides of this space are guarded by the serpent, 
twined on a wand, as at Antseopolis j and these, with the shafts of 
the pillars themselves, are covered with hieroglyphics of the finest 
execution. The side walls, which terminate the portico, preserve 
the plain slope uniformly with the outer gateway, and are orna- 
mented with similar groups of figures. The frieze, having an Isis 
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s<:ulptured in relief on the entablature, seems to represent religious 
processions, as all the figures are in the attitude of advancing, and 
among the rest are some with stringed harps. A noble torus sur- 
rounds the building, and covers all the angles, above whiclt rises a 
cornice, perhaps unequalled, and certainly not to be surpassed— 
whether wc consider its strength, simplicity, grandeur, or richness. 
In the centre is' the winged globe, surmounting the cornice of the 
outer gate j and in separate compartments, divided by perpendicular 
fiutings, are overshadowing wings, from which the dews of blessing, 
or the emblems of abundance, are dropping on the globes below. 
Every interstice is filled with figures 3 but amidst the greatest pro- 
fusion of ornament, nothing appears without design. 

On entering within, however, how are the senses bewildered ! 
how are the faculties confounded ! Around the walls, from the very 
ceiling to the lowest visible space, are groups of figures of never- 
ending variety — all unfolding some mystery, dictating some precept, 
})romuIgating some sublime truth, or teaching dfcme useful science — « 
(nice to admiring crowds, but now to solitude and desolation. On the 
ceiling of the central intercolumniation, the winged globe and the ex- 
tended vulture are alternately repeated 3 on the other portions of 
I he roof are appropriate combinations of figures 5 on the two extre- 
mities of the platbands, as if to embrace the whole, contain the antient 
zodiac, with the signs nearly as they are at present represented, on 
our ecliptic, placing the sun in Cancer, and having groups of fixed 
stars attached to their separate constellations, all painted of a pale 
colour, on an azure ground. What respect, what veneration such 
remains inspire for the perfection of the science that dictated them ! 
What regret at the irretrievable loss of all the series of facts and 
observations on which they were founded! what more than hatred 
and indignation at tlie barbarism of ferocious and insatiable war, 
that destroys, in the phrenzy of an evil hour, the laboured produc- . 
tions ot slow and patient ages! liut wc might rcfiect for ever 3 
the portico ot Tentyra would furnish subjects for everlasting medi- 

from here we entered a square apartment, supported by six 
c(jlumns, three on each side the central passage, but so buried iti the 
accumulated heaps of soil and sand, that we could only perceive 
them to be less in dimensions than the outer ones, possessing, how- 
ever, the same capital, surmounting a more highly ornamental 
shaft. The tops of doors are also visible, as leading into chambers 
on the right and left, though they are now impassable 3 the wall and 
ceiling are filled with sculpture, of an equal finish to the rest 3 and 
apparently relating to subjects connected with the presiding Divinity, 
whose figure is every where prominent. 

^rom this, a door of great beauty leads into an apartment, occu- 
pying all the breadth of the building. It is lighted by two side win- 
dows, and four perpendicular ones 3 and this again communicates 
Oriental Heralf Vol. 23. h 
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with a fourth room, or hall, having side chambers like the secoijd, 
and leading by one of the lincst entrances that can be conceived into 
the sanctuary, which closes the whole. It is in this square apart- 
ment unillumined by a single aperture, and condemned to a gloom 
as mysterious us the rites which once filled its hallowed walls, that 
the most laboured and beautiful specimens of sculpture are found. 
Independently of these figures, which, from being purely hiero- 
glyphic, were necessarily constrained, in costume and attitude, 
deriving, like written characters, their chief merit from accuracy 
of form, there were a thousand others dispersed throughout the 
temple, which seemed the playful recreations of the sculptor’s chisel, 
when the severity of rule was suffered to unbend itself, and the 
reins of fancy for a moment to be loosened. Here were to be seen 
winged horses, equal to the Pegasus of the Greeks, little native 
temples with pediments supported on Doric pillars, with a lotus 
capital, perhaps the origin of that very order. Figures gracefully 
reclining on sofas, |jprmed of the lion’s body, surmounted by the 
serpent tail j the stars and planets personified, perhaps the oracle of 
Gena mythology : Hying birds, with tablets or letters suspended 
round their necks, as if HUing the otlice of winged Mercuries, and 
acting the parts of couriers, like the carrier pigeons j implements of 
war and agriculture, doniestic ornamental furniture, figures exhibit- 
ing the influence of passion 3 and even that which all modern na- 
tions conceal, here perfectly unveiled. 

Who shall penetrate the darkened shade that hangs for ever over 
combinations so mysterious? 'J’hat which among the least refined 
people of the age is shrouded in the depth of secrecy and silence, 
and where drawn from that, degenerates into olfence, and even crime, 
])ublicly taught and represented in the temples of the gods, and un- 
hesitatingly revealed to the eyes of all their worshippers ! Was it 
piety or pleasure that formed the basis of their religion? and wcie 
the sanctuaries of Isis, hallowed by holy rites, or prepared by mere 
priestly gratifications? What secret histories would these walls 
unfold, if the silent figures that decorate them were but inspired to 
utterance. We should learn, perhaps, that Elcusinian mysteries and 
Delphic prostitutions— that Grecian profligacy, as well as Grecian 
art, had also originated here j and that tlie omnipotence of Egyptian 
Priesthood was as much exercised upon the passions and prejudice? 
of the world of slaves over which they reigned, as their proticiency in 
science was superior to the ignorance of their devoted subjects. In 
fact, the barrier between them was impassable j and thus their do- 
minion was as complete as sovereign power could make it. 

I had expected to have met with outline figures only on the 
exterior of the building ; but my pleasure was as great as luy 
surprise to find every thing jierfect, every thing finished. Were 
their armies painters, and their peasantry masters of the chisel' 
or were ages consumed in perfecting such colossal undertaking? ' 
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From whence were their resources drawn in art alone ? and where 
were the treasures found that furnished sustenance and pay for 
labour ? Every question tliat one asks involves a deeper problem ; 
and but thjtt our senses were an unerring guide, the very sight 
would lead to scepticism. Upon the bare testimony of written 
evidence, who would believe that a single temple contained millions 
of expressive figures — none executed in haste, but all bearing the 
mark of regulated skill and patient labour? none idly filling up a 
vacant space, but all arranged with unerring harmony, grouped 
with intelligence, and connected with design, each perhaps contain- 
ing a yolume of allusive truths, in the every variations of their atti- 
tudes — yet such is the indisputable fact. 

Every portion of the outer walls is occupied, from the base to 
the surmounting cornice } and at equal distances, about mid-way 
up the height, are projecting lions’ heads, very nobly executed, with 
aperture'^, as if to carry off the water of the apartnjents within. 
'I’hey are repeated also on the southern extremity, opposite to the 
portico, in the centre of which a head of Isis is sculptured relief, 
accompanied by figures of priests in gigantic proportions. At a 
few paces south are the ruined jipartments of a detached building ; 
and tlie similarity of subjects throughout its sculpture, [)roves its 
connection with the great temple, though it is at present so 
obscured by rubbish that the light of our torches would not enable 
us lo [)erceive the ceilings. 

1 he successive destruction of villages built against the walls them- 
selves, has accumulated such heaps upon the eastern front, that the 
traveller mounts witliout difficulty upon the roof, where still remain 
the dwellings of an Arab town. What a display of contrast in this 
mixture of magnificence and poverty ! what a scene for contempla- 
tion ! what a lesson tor im[)erious pride! One of the most splen- 
did monuments of all anti(juity, buried in a gloomy heap of ruins; 
and its very roof now supporting the remains of a miserable and 
deserted village ! 

lietween the portico, and tlie outer gate toward the west, is also 
another fragment of a building, surrounded by a colonnade ; the 
capitals of the pillars being still above ground, the prolongation 
showing the iraiige of a naked male figure, surrounded by a 
wreath, bis beard busby, his features expressing the violence of 
agitated passion. Along (he inner frieze of the gallery formed by 
this colonnade, the same figure is repeated, accompanied by a 
naked female sitting on the lotus flower, and holding the flail of 
abundance, while birds are seen with crouched wings, as if to form 
ap|)ropriatc emblems of the scene. Of the two apartments that 
remain, the inner one is terminated by a closed door, which an un- 
successful attempt has been made to open j indeed it would require 
more than ordinary force to effect it. This door is nearly of the 
same form as those of the great temple; it is surmounted by a 
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winged globe, and is guarded on each side by Esculapian wands. 
The whole of the figures on the walls, are executed in a style 
equal to any that I had yet seen, and relate to the nurture of an 
infant, who is seen in all the progressive stages of childhood, 
from the earliest suckling at the breast, to the act of walking 
erect. 

The sun had set before I had even thought that evening was 
approaching ; and though I had left the boat at a very early hour, 
I had neither eaten or drank since then. I had never before been 
so avaricious an economist of time. It was true I might have stolen 
another day j but there was Thebes to visit, the Cataracts to pass, 
and Mount Sinai to ascend, in addition to the duties T had pecu- 
liarly marked out as the object of my present tour, in examining the 
navigation of the Red Sea j besides which, every hour was lessen- 
ing my already scanty means, and I had no resources in prospect. 
Why then proceed, it might be asked ? To save myself, I should 
only answer, a life of long regret : for who could visit Egypt and 
pass such objects by, without being ever afterwards the victim of 
repentance ? 

I returned again, therefore, to enjoy a last look around all that 
had yielded me so pure a pleasure, and which I quitted with so 
genuine a regret. It was then, for the first time, I thought of 
comparing the drawings of Denon, which I had brought with me, 
with the originals themselves. Of the inner door of the sanctuary, 
he has given the true form, but it is impossible that the hiero- 
glyphic figures could have been taken on the spot 3 they must have 
been filled up by memory, or rather fancy, since they do not bear 
the slightest resemblance, the cornice alone excepted, and this only 
jmrtially so. The compartments of large figures, that occupy the 
extremity of the side.s, arc precisely those of the outer gate, — Isis 
receiving the offerings of priests, from which scarcely any thing 
can be more foreign than the groups be has drawn. The same 
observation applies to the central compartments, in which he has 
placed the protecting vulture j there is nothing like it here j the 
small hieroglyphic inscriptions are ranged in columns, divided by 
perpendicular Hues, instead of horizontal ones. The lower part of 
the door-way is covered with rubbish, to the middle of its height ; 
and except the winged globe, which surmounts the whole, there is 
scarcely a single point of even figurative resemblance. 

In the two compartments of the Zodiac, taken from the ojiposite 
plat-bands of the portico, the artist has been more happy 3 and 
except that the error of the engraver has reversed the faces of the 
figures, who all turn towards the head of Isis, it is admirably accu- 
rate, and too much praise cannot be bestowed on the indefatigable 
application and enthusiastic perseverance with which the task must 
have been executed. If this had been the only relic which Denon 
had brought from Egypt, he would have deserved well of the Iciirncd 
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world, and merited the title of a patron and a lover of the arts. 
The elevation of the portico is also admirably chaste, as to form ; 
but beautiful as it appears in the plate, it loses its effect, for the 
want of some scale by which its colossal magnitude may be mea- 
sured, and can convey nothing like the sensation which the majesty 
of its gigantic, columns impress on him who beholds them. The 
capitals and their prolongations are correctness itself j the ensage- 
ments of the columns are filled with richer hieroglyphic designs, 
and surmounted by winged globes ; the groups of figures in the 
side extremities, like those of the sanctuary-door, have no one 
point of similitude, since each contain the three figures, sculptured 
on the outer gate, Isis receiving offerings. The religious proces- 
sion, sculptured on the frieze, is not entirely without resemblance ■, 
the winged globe, however, is in the centre of the cornice, instead of 
below it. The whole of the original is infinitely more rich and 
varied than the design given in the engraving. 

But can any one presume to blame inaccuracy in a work under- 
taken under such unfavourable auspices, and executed amid such a 
world of obstacles as those which impeded Denon ? One may 
regret, it is true, the circumstances which cramped the wishes and 
talents of an artist so capable of doing them justice ; but no one 
can be surprised that a few days were inadequate to the task of 
copying with precision the labour of successive ages. To execute 
plans of its detached parts, would even be the work of months j 
and accurate drawings of its finished whole, would furnish the Royal 
Societies of London and Paris with years of occupation. ' 

It had grown so dark, that we possessed the light of the stars 
only to guide us on our road, and when we had finished our simple 
repast, we departed. For myself, I was too much engaged with 
the impressions of all I had seen, to count the difficulties of the 
way ; yet they were so many, and so frequent, from the crossing of 
canals ot water, and still humid grounds, that we did not reach the 
boat until nearly eleven o’clock at night, and we then found it 
occupied only by the Reis and his son, the rest of the crew having 
gone in search of us, apiirehcnding some accident from the lateness 
of the hour, and did not return until past midnight. 
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Travels in Turkey.* 

At the present moment, when the political existence of the Otto- 
man empire appears to be in danger of extinction, every accession 
to our information, respecting the manners and institutions of the 
falling people, must possess peculiar interest. The Turks have 
now been settled in Europe for several centuries, and have been 
visited and described by a host of travellers j but, owing to various 
circumstances, which we shall not now pause to particularise, they 
are still but imperfectly known to the Christian nations of Europe. 
Rut whatever may be our ignorance respecting them, they are yet 
more ignorant of us and our institutions. With the exception of 
the ambassadors sent by various Christian nations to the Forte, and 
a few respectable travellers and merchants, who visit Turkey for 
literary or commercial purposes, the Mussulmans have scarcely an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with a single Frank who does 
not deserve the gallows, and therefore can form no just or rational 
opinion concerning their European neighbours. Of the travellers 
who visit Turkey, the tar greater number are altogether ignorant of 
the language of the country, and of its government and institutions j 
only possessing such knowledge as they have gleaned from former 
travellers, no less ignorant than themselves. This being the case, 
it is quite clear that our notions of the 'furks, derived, as they chiefly 
are, from travellers so ill-informed and incompetent, must be exceed- 
ingly confused and incorrect j and, consequently, our speculations 
upon their probable conduct in their present struggle with the Rus- 
sians, are no better than vague conjectures. That the opinions of 
those who visit the Turkish capital arc not entitled to a whit more 
respect, is evident from this — that they all differ, toto ccelo, among 
themselves j one imagining, that, should the Russian army approach 
‘ old Stamboul,’ the patriotism or fanaticism of the Turks would 
give rise to the most sanguinary and tremendous scenes j while 
others, perhaps with less probability, suppose that the Ottomans will 
give way before the invaders, and skip over the Hellespont without 
bloodshed. 

They who are accustomed to observe the })rogrcss of man in so- 
ciety, and to study the circumstances which precede and accompany 
the downfal of great empires, well know that there is no approved 
method, no invariable rule, observed in the destruction or dissolution 
of political bodies. Some expire, as it were, in the midst of Hercc 
convulsions, and are obliterated from the maj) of the world with 
blood j others fall gradually to decay, and, like an ancient tree, have 
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now one branch lopped away, and then another, until the trunk itself 
is invaded, and by degrees cut down to the roots ; while others, 
again, take a middle course, and yield to the united influence of 
time and commotion. For these reasons, we set but little value 
upon the speculations of travellers, or even of the Turks themselves, 
respecting the circumstances which are likely to accompany the fall, 
if it be to fall, of the Turkish empire, or concerning the means 
which should be adopted for propping-up or re-building the totter- 
ing edifice. We are far from regarding Mahmoud as a prodigy of 
political wisdom, or from approving altogether the plans he is 
adopting for the regenerating of his subjects j but, upon the whole, 
we consider him a greater, a wiser, and a better-informed man, than 
any of those travellers who have taken upon them to judge of the 
policy of his conduct. To know exactly the degree of credit which 
should be attributed to the Sultan for any of his plans, we should 
he thoroughly acquainted both with his resources, and the dilficul- 
ties with which he has to contend, which we may confidently assert 
no traveller in Turkey has ever yet been. The most that strangers 
can do, in a city like Constantinople, i^ to collect the rumours and 
opinions which are circulated among the people, and so reason and 
draw their own conclusions from these. 

With res[)ect to the external manifestations of the spirit which 
inwardly pervades and animates the political body, the case is dif- 
ferent. The least observing of mankind may discover whether the 
streets, the bazaars, the Mosipies, and other public places, are 
deserted or full ; and whether the persons with whom they converse, 
even through an interpreter, are confident or dejected in their lan- 
guage. They can discover also whether the troops whom they see 
defiled before them, and march away to meet the enemy, are well or 
ill classed or eij nipped j and whether the bayonets or their musquets 
be all of one length ; but whether soldiers with ragged jackets, and 
bayonets of dilFereni sizes, will behave well in the field of battle, is 
what they cannot determine. Colonel De Lacy Kvans last year re- 
marked that, according to a return said to have been issued from 
the grand Vizier’s office, the army of the iSultan, regular and irre- 
gular, amounted to 177^000 men, of which 80,000 only were said 
t(i have been in the pay of the Porte, and to have any pretensions to 
discipline ; the remainder consisting of the armed followers of the 
tributary Pachas, whom he describes as a disorderly, ferocious, and 
intractable banditti. Mr, Mac Farlane's account, even of the new 
troops, represents them as not greatly superior to banditti in appear- 
ance ; their behaviour, however, was orderly, or at least good- 
natured. While at Smyrna, our traveller visited one of their barracks, 
which, like the empire, of which it constitutes one of the defences, 
was in a sadly shattered condition. 

‘ On emerging from the bazaars, we traversed a small portion of 
the lower Turkish town, chiefly inhabited by makers of drums for 
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Jacking tigs, and found ourselves in a small square, before a large, 
but half-ruined wooden house, decorated with a long Arabic inscrip- 
tion, in gilded letters over the door, and a number of large placards 
in vulgar Turkish, pasted on the walls. In this square, three or four 
elderly Turks, with grey beards, were instructing the incipients of 
the military art to turn out tlieir toes, to hold up their heads, to lift 
^eir feet from the ground, (a difticult thing for a common Asiatic 
Moslemin,) and were initiating them in the mvsteries of the lock 
step, &c. 

'The shattered building, where we heard a tremendous rattling of 
arms, had been converted into temporary barracks. On advancing 
to the door, we were kindly invited to enter, by what we should call 
a Serjeant or corporal, and two sentinels at the foot of the stairs pre- 
sented arms to us 3 though, I imagine, this honour resulted rather 
from their spirit of frolic, or a desire of showing their abilility to 
European officers, than from any instructions of their superiors, 
which would not be consonant to Mohammedan ideas. The in- 
terior of this building was even more dilapidated than the exterior 3 
the boards creaked and started, the beams groaned, the staircase 
shook through every inch, as the noisy inmates ran to and fro ; 
and when we went into a large salle on the second story of the 
building, where some twenty fellows were going through their 
"shoulder arms” and "ground arms,” banging the butts of their 
muskets on the wooden floor with deafening clamour, I almost 
apprehended a rapid and vertical descent. All })resent were extremely 
good-natured and civil to us, and instead of being offended at our 
close inspection of their arms and accoutrements, and the strange 
barracks in general, they invited our curiosity, pulled down every 
article, and took us into every possible corner. A gratification, 
however, they did not fail to exact in return : my friend. Lieute- 
nant B , of the Marines, was begged to shoulder a musket. 

and go through the exercise as it is really done among the Inglissee. 
There was no denying them this favour ^ but, when once he begun, 
there was no ending his military display ; he did it so well, that he 
must have the kindness to do it once more, only once more, and 

poor B went through such a drilling as he had not had for 

many a day. • It was a curious scene. All those who were disen- 
gaged ran about us j and these Turks, who would be imagined so 
starch, and grhn, and fierce, were as playful as so many school- 
boys. I never after saw this gaity and natural ebullition among 
the Moslemins but once, and that was among a very different class— 
the students of the Medressee, or College, attached to the Mosciue 
of Sultan Amurath, at Magnesia.’ 

Having entered at length into a description of this extraordinary 
military habitation, he returns to his account of the troops, and 
says, — 

‘ The friends we had made at our first halt, civilly conducted U"' 
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to another temporary barrack close by,, where we saw another 
party going through the rudiments of drill ; and thence to a square 
in front of the pasha’s palace, where part of the ^lite of the forces 
(about three hundred jiien) were exercising under the eyes of their 
colonel and officers. Considering that these troops were, at the 
time, 0/ little more than a year’s standing, they went through their 
evolutions in good style j they handled their muskets with great 
activity and tolerable precision, but they had not yet caught tho. 
military march-step. The marching, indeed, was the worst part of 
the exhibition j and its slovenliness is perhaps to be accounted for 
by the habitual locomotion of the Turks, which is performed by 
something which I should describe as between a shuffle and a strut, 
and by their wearing clumsy papoushes, which fit ill to their feet. . 
The most striking deficiency, of course, was that of non-commis- 
sioned officers and subalterns; these being imperfect in their 
service, threw all the work on a few of the superior officers, who 
were seen running from place to place, performing the duties of 
drill Serjeants : even the colonel did this, and was seen racing and 
storming, and using the flat of his sword, until he ap[)eared ready to 
drop from heat and fatigue. Strange work this for a colonel ! but so 
few were the subjects possessing any previous knowledge of the 
military art, that they were obliged to submit to it. Another strange 
sight to see, was, that many of the officers carried thick heavy 
horse-whips, made of plaited thongs, not merely for ornament, as 
was demonstrated by their frequent application to the shoulders of 
the awkward or careless soldiers. This endurance of blows which 
the tacticoes bear with the ecpianimity of an Austrian recruit, is 
considered, by those acquainted with the proud and fiery character 
of the Turkish people, as not one of the least strange workings of 
the new order of things.” The colour of the uniform of the 
Smyrna cor|)s of regulars is blue j their jackets, like those fre- 
quently worn by Italian sailors, are long, and rather more loose 
than becomes military tenue ; their trowsers are very wide down to 
the knee, where they are tied in, thence they fit close to the leg, 
and descend to the instep ; neither stock nor stockings have been 
introduced ; and the want of them, and bare necks and feet, give a 
dirty, forlorn look to the whole man in the eye of a European. The 
European military hat or shako, has not been introduced ; but the 
eastern turban has been entirely put aside. They wear red cloth 
caps, (not small, and gracefully clapped on the crown of the head, 
as with the Albanians, but large,) padded, and descending over the 
whole of the upper part of the head, and reaehing the ears : a blue 
tassel, in silk or wool, is pendant from the crown, as an ornament. 
This description will certainly not convey a splendid idea of the 
\miform of the tacticoes ; but even this, as worn by some of the 
officers, properly made to fit, and in good niaterials, with a crescent 
worked in silver, or in small brilliants (according to their rank) on 
the breast, with a good cap, and flowing bushy tassel, and a neat 
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pair of morocco leather boots, or at least a pair of stockings in their 
slippers, does not look amiss. The best part of an officer’s equip- 
ment is, however, a cloak or mantle, worn occasionally : this is 
fastened round the neck by a silver clasp, and descends below the 
knee in loose folds j the colour is a rich Turkish red. It has a 
graceful and military appearance , and so sensible are the wearers 
of this, that they can scarcely be induced to resign it by the heat of 
the dog-days. No people, perhaps, are more attached to dress than 
the Turks j and had the grand signior’s finances permitted, it 
would have been wise in him to create an affection to his essay (the 
regular service) by giving them a dashing uniform. 

" The muskets and bayonets of the troops, which were furnished 
by a house at Marseilles, are of inferior French manufacture, and 
were not kept remarkably clean. The belts and cartouche boxes 
were extremely slovenly, and hung too low ; a trifling defect to the 
eye, which they share with the French. The instructors and 
officers were all Turks. At tlie commencement, the pasha had a 
Piedmontese } but he was dissatisfied by his entire ignorance of the 
Turkish language, without which it was impossible for him to do 
much 5 and the soldier of fortune, on his side, thought his services 
inadequately recompensed, and retired. The colonel and one or 
two elderly officers had accpiired their knowledge, during the fatal 
attempt made by Sultan Selim, to introduce discipline and Euro- 
pean tactics. Indeed, it was a few of these men who escaped mas- 
sacre at the time from the hands of the Janissaries, and who were 
found alive at the suppression of that body, tliat formed the nucleus 
of the infant Turkish army of Mahmoud. It was on tliese men the 
Sultan called, and on them he relied. A very false idea prevails in 
Euro|)e, as to the number of Christians employed in the fonriiition 
of the new troops, and also as to those actually in Mahmoud’s ser- 
vice. The fact is, he never has had more than a few individuals 
employed merely as instructors, without rank or command in liis 
army, and they had dwindled down to aImo.st nothing before the 
opening of the Russian campaign of 18'-28. As the Turks of the 
Nizam djedid, under Sultan Selim, were instructed by French offi- 
cers } and as the Europeans employed by the present Sultan were 
either French or Italians who had served in Ruonaparte’s army, the 
French system of drill and evolution has been naturally adopted for 
the new troops.’ 

These troops, however, were provincials, and of course inferior 
both in fashion and appearance to the Osmanlees of (he capital. In 
his estimate of the number of the Sultan’s forces, Mr. MacFarlane 
differs immensely from Colonel De Lacy Evans. Instead of 80,000 
regular troops, he could find but 28,000, and even of these, a con- 
siderable proportion were raw Asiatic recruits. The officers who 
commanded this motley ill-disciplined army, he rej)resents as beard- 
less striplings, knowing nothing of war, except what they learned 
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on tho drill- ground. This representation does not correspond very 
accurately with the accounts which we are daily receiving from the 
seat of war. The Russians, it is true, continue to advance towards 
Constantinople j but they have hitherto had to purchase dearly every 
advantage they have gained over the Turks. The Sultan, there- 
fore, must have possessed more and better troops in 1827, than 
Mr. Mac Farltine imagined. To proceed, however, with the account 
of the tacticoes : 

‘ 1 have said that the want of stock and stocking, and bare legs 
and bare necks, give a dirty, forlorn look, to the tacticoes, in the 
eyes of a European j and were I inclined to further cavil, I might 
Hnd fault with their wide, baggy trowsers, which, confined above 
the knees, hang about the nether man ” in a loose, slovenly • 
manner, and should seem to impede the freedom of motion. But 
(he Turks have always been attached to an amplitude in that portion 
of tlieir toilette, and are accustomed to call a shabbily dressed fellow 
“ tight breeches,” (Jrcat reforms cannot be carried at once, and 
the Sultan satisfied himself by curtailing a few feet of the ambitious 
diameter. 

‘ The regulars of Smyrna I have described as an ill-looking set 
of fellows, unlike Turks ; and in my third chapter 1 have attempted 
to account for the phy^^ical inferiority, which struck me equally at 
(’onstantinoplo, exce()t in a portion of the guards, that wore picked 
men. A liumorous friend of mine would maintain, that the only 
dilfcrence that struck me arose from the change of dress. “ In 
their Eastern and orthodox attire of loose robes and ample turbans,” 
said he, “ the Osmanlis impose on the eye, but peel them, ‘ strip 
me the monsters to the skin,’ like Colman’s ghosts, and what are 
they ? — neither more athletic nor better favoured than these poor 
recruits.” 

‘ But wit here, as usual, was not argument, and 1 still maintain 
that the taclic(jes are generally short in stature, clumsily made, 
by no means robust, and abominably ill-visaged.” The good- 
looking Stamboolis certainly were of my opinion, and wondered 
where the Sultan had collected such a set of scare-crows. Such as 
they are, however, they almost universally possess a valuable quality 
in a military view, which the rest of the Turks seem deficient in. 
They are extremely active, and quick in all their movements. 1 
several times saw them perform evolutions with a rapidity that 
astonished me, even with the vitesse in mancBUvring of some fine 
European regiments fresh in my memory. These, it is true, were 
not done neatly or symmetrically, but the result was obtained, — 
lines were changed, squares, solid or hollow, formed, and the troops 
again deployed with celerity j and if their style of step and march 
would not satisfy the critical eye of an English or a German serjeant- 
n)ajor, there was nothing to be said against the promptness and 
regularity of their lire. ' 
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* I am speaking, it will be understood, of the troops of the oldest 
standing, and more especially of the imperial guards. There were, 
at the time, from two to three thousand men at the capital in this 
advanced stage 3 the rest were bad indeed.’ 

'After digressing a little, the author continues : — 

^ I remarked at Constantinople as well as at Smyrna, a want of a 
sufficient number of well instructed non-commissioned officers and 
subalterns \ a deficiency which threw too much of the business on 
a few superior officers. This was not so obvious in the guards, 
but it existed even among them. Another defect, in part consequent 
on the former, was, that there was not a sufficient gradation of 
respect and subordination. To the eyes of the troops, the Himbashi 
or colonel, with his scarlet cloak and diamond crescent, seemed, 
indeed, a great personage, and was properly honoured j hut the 
subalterns, dressed little better than themselves, and perhaps, gene- 
rally, not much superior in condition, education, or manners, were 
treated with great familiarity. For instance, a fellow in the lines 
would call, or make a sign, to his officer, and, on his approach, 
whisper in his ear, or talk and laugh with him aloud 3 and this I 
have seen many times during drills. 

. ‘ Another fault I could not help observing, was a too general 
neglect of cleanliness of dress and person. The imperial guards 
wore, during summer, a uniform composed of strong, coarse, white 
cotton stuff, which too frequently betrayed the marks of powder 
and gun polishing, mixed with the stains of the pilaff-kettle and its 
contents. The idleness of the Turks would bo delighted with our 
sensible plan of bronzing muskets, but it has not yet been intro- 
duced 3 and theirs appear mostly in a dirty condition. Some of tho 
defects, which are trifling, and perliaps merely such to the eye, may 
be traced to the French school in which they have been formed. 
The cartouch-box is slung too loosely, and hangs too low ; and, 
what is more striking, when on the field, little or no attention seems 
paid to what we call “ the dressing of the line for the shortest 
man of the company will be found flanking the tallest, and the 
fattest the leanest.’ 

From his account of the tacticocs, the author again digresses , in 
order to introduce the history of Calosso, the Piedmontese adven- 
rurer who has assisted Mahmood in the forming of his new troops. 
The history of this young man is interesting, and may, perhaps, 
be instructive 3 but we must now pass it over, in order to find space 
for the author’s further remarks on the Turkish army. 

‘The cavalry corps that Calosso instructed were lancers, and com- 
posed of the finest young men in the new army. In spite, however 
of the Turks’ fondness for horses, and their reputed good horseman- 
ship, I did not think they were as yet equal in their way, to what 
part of the infantry (morei esj)eciany part of the guards) were in 
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theirs. The fact is, they were in an unnatural position, with their 
low saddles and long stirrups. The seat we Itike on horseback is 
natural, or intrinsically habitual to us, (which is much the same 
thing,) for we sit on chairs with our legs extended or pendant j but 
the Turks, on the contrary, double their legs under them, and sit on 
their heels 3 — their own mode of riding, with the leg contracted to- 
wards the groin and their feet, supported with broad shovels of 
stirrups, drawn under the body, was in accordance with their habits, 
and easy to them, though most inconvenient and insupportable for 
any distance, to one of us. For myself, 1 can say, that the few 
times I rode on a Turkish saddle I was in purgatory, and once, after 
a short journey of twenty-four miles, I thought my legs and back 
were broken. I conclude, that our saddle and our posture must be # 
equally painful and genant to the Turks, and 1 indeed saw that 
hardly any of the lancers had a good firm, close seat. Calosso had 
the greatest difficulty to make them keep their stirrups at their pro- 
per regulation length — they were always for tucking them up, so as 
to approach what I must call their natural posture 3 and I several 
times saw fellows despatched from the barracks, dismount as soon 
as they were out of sight, and take in “ a point or so ’’ to make them- 
selves comfortiible. Accustomed moreover to saddles, from which 
it is im[)ossible to fall, (except with the horse,) they do not feel con- 
fident in Frank saddles, from which a descent is easy enough, as 
they often exemplify in their own persons. These difficulties may 
be overcome, particularly by the young, and have been overcome by 
many, but their seat will be unnatural to them, as long as they 
persist in sitting like tailors as they do. I would recommend the 
Sultan to introduce chairs or stools of Christian-like elevation into 
their barracks, and to punish them whenever they are found sedent 
in any other way than upon them. 'J'o speak seriously, it will be 
found difficult to change the habits of Turks, and until they are 
changed, the Turks will not shine as light horse V Europ^enfie. 

'I'his corps, however, such as it is, and although it was certainly not 
in their own light cavalry, which has always been esteemed, but in 
their infantry, that the great inferiority of Turkish armies was felt, 
is the favourite corps of the 8 ultan, and that to which he used to 
devote most time and attention. Their uniform was simple and 
good : they wore a close blue jacket, with a little embroidery in 
yellow worsted, blue cossaek trowsers, and black leather boots, 
with spurs screwed to the heels. Their cap was the same red skull- 
cap with a blue tassel, as worn by the infantry — a decidedly bad 
coeffure, if only as relates to sun, and wind, and weather, and a poor 
defence against a sabre cut, should an enemy get within their lance. 
Among the officers there were a few really elegant young fellows, 
who wore their uniform of good materials, and set off with superior 
embroidery and a diamond crescent on the breast, in a smart dashing 
manner that would not misbecome a juvenile of our own gallant 
lancers. Hut for the stupid skull-cap, and the o|>en, unbuttoned 
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throat, there was nothing to distinguish them from European 
oflRcers. Some of them, in imitation of their neat instructor, posi- 
, tively got Christian shirts made, and wore them with low collars 
tied round with a bljick ribbon. This great improvement to their 
appearance made the Turks stare, and wonder what in the prophet’s 
name they should come to next. The lancers, however, could not 
meddle with the skull-caps, which was a pity. The men were but 
too generally dirty and slovenly, like the infantry : their blue cloth 
dress seemed nearly always to require beating and brushing, nor 
were their lances, their sabres, (straight like ours, and made in 
France,) their bits, bridles, stirrups, &c,, kept in better order. Hut 
even among them there were some military dandies who prided 
themselves in their equipments, and gloried in the ringing of the 
knightly spur." I was one morning in a shop at Galata, ke[jt by a 
little fellow, half English, half Italian, where Hritain hardware 
goods are retailed. Three young lancers came in to buy some 
spurs. Stampa, who had sold a vast number he had received from 
England, and had hardly any left, handed them a few pairs of modest 
calibre. “These will never do, my friend," said they. “ they are too 
short; and” — ringing the solid rowel, “do not make half enough 
noise." Indeed, it seemed one of the chief ple.isures of these boys 
to strut about in their boots, and listen to the music of their heels. 
Another morning, when walking near the barracks, accompanied by 
my phlegmatic Chaldean, two laughing, frolicsome lads of officers, 
'invited me to sit down on one of their twelve-inch high stools, and 
smoke a pipe. One of them was a marvellous genius, for he spoke 
a few words of French. 1 remember that the very lirst subject they 
entered upon was boots and spurs, and that the linguist putting out 
(a most singular rarity in Turkey) a vv(‘ll blackened boot, and var- 
nished mditary spur, asked my opinion as to their being correct or 
otherwise. 1 assured him they were “ (juite the thing," thoroughly 
Fr^ank. On which he smilingly rose, said, “ Bieu, nest-ce pas 
bien y" made his rowel ring, and looked at his spur, with all the 
complacence of a Charles (ioldlinch.' 

Captain Frankland, who paid a short visit to Constantinople, in 
professes to add to our information concerning the condition 
of the new Turkish troops. He appears, however, to have been 
much more careful to note down in his journal the ‘ moving ac- 
cidents by flood and field,’ which occurred to himself, than to de- 
scribe the customs and manners of the people with whom he 
sojourned. He did, nevertheless, attempt to get a view of the in- 
terior of the Caserne, or barracks, but was frightened away by the 
stick of a fierce, red-bcarded, rencgado-looking Agii 

'Upon quitting the holy precincts of Santa Sophia, we pro- 
ceeded to a handsome caserne, occupied by the newly organized 
troops (or Nizam Djedid), and asked permission of the sentinel on 
duty to enter, which he readily granted, no doubt looking for a 
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rewiird. We bad, liowever, scarcely time to look around us, before 
out sallied a fierce, red-bearded renegado-looking Aga, who, calling 
for a stick, asked of our interpreter how we got in there, and by 
wliose leave ; upon hearing the reply from our trembling dragoman, 
he beckoned to the unfortunate sentinel, and, making him groijnd 
his arms, laid the stick pretty heavily over his shoulders, first on 
one, and then on the other side. 

^ I own I expected that our own turn would come next j and 
was deliberating what I should do, and whether I should shoot him 
on the spot, for I was armed with pocket-pistols, if he attempted to 
lay his hands on me, when he waved his sti(^k for us to begone ; 
and we did not even stay another moment to reward the poor 
friendly sentinel, lest we should be perceived by the infuriated Aga.. 
Congratulating each other upon our escape with a whole skin, we 
now proceeded to the Ackmaiden, as the Turks call the Hippo- 
drome.’ 

Some time after this unsuccessful attempt, he beheld the new 
troops, and, notwithstanding the contemptible appearance, prophe- 
cied that they might hereafter prove formidable to the nations of 
the West. 

^ In the evening I hired hor.ses, and rode about in the ncighbour- 
of l\^ra, examining the Topchi (or the artillery barrack) and the 
troops of tlie Nizam Djedid, who were drilling in the open space 
before it. There are at present, as 1 learn, about twenty thousand 
of these troops in and about the capital, including the villages of the 
Bosphorus. They are just now, very contemptible troops, consist- 
ing almost entirely of boys, with a sprinkling of very old men, to 
discipline them j they are, to use the French term, entre loup et 
chien,” having lost the clan and energy of their ancient system, 
and not )et attained the adv.antages of European tactics. Let 
Europe, therefore, beware of them *, for they display an aptitude for 
martial exercises, which, if once properly applied by their govern- 
ment, and placed under the restraints of discipline, will render them 
again formidable to the nations of the West.’ 

We have thus minutely followed the travellers in their account of 
the elements of the Turkish army, because the generality of readers 
feel an interest in the late of Turkey, and must be pleased with the 
least approximation to a knowledge of its real strength. But the 
moral condition and habits of the people at large, possess a still 
stronger claim upon our attention ; and we willingly turn from the 
tacticoes, and their red caps, to other topic^. It is generally be- 
lieved in Europe, that the people of the East are immutable in their 
customs, prejudices, and fashions 3 that, for example, the Ottoman 
of the present day is the same being, at least in outward appearance, 
as the Ottoman who fought under Esto-Gral, or Orehan. But this 
is very far from being the case. Manners and fashions vary in the 
East as well as in the West ; and the supposed unchangeable Turk 
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has been gradually undergoing those changes, both in character and 
opinion, which have at length thrown him into the wake of Euro- 
pean civilisation. This is evident from the reforms of Mahmoud. 
No further back than fifty years ago, the revolution he has effected 
would have been altogether impracticable. In fact, the sultan who 
preceded him fell a victim to his desires for tlie amelioration of his 
country. Moreover, if we contrast the accounts which ancient tra- 
vellers give of their reception and treatment among the Mussulmans 
of Constantinople, with the narratives of contemporary travellers, 
we shall find that their picture of Turkish manners differ exceed- 
ingly. The Ottoman of old times, puffed up by wealth and con- 
quest, regarded the Frank as a dog, whom it was allowable to spurn 
.and contemn j but, at present, this ‘ good old fashion ’ is greatly 
on the wane,* for although the Turk may openly pretend to despise 
the Christian, he is in secret convinced of his own inferiority and is 
willing to imitate the " Giaours.’ 

To proceed, however, with Mr. Mac Farlane’s account of Constan- 
tinople : 

When I landed on the vast Christian suburbs of Constantinople, 
though I had boch prepared by previous information, I was asto- 
nished at the melancholy, depopulated aspect of the placc—the con- 
sequences of the dead stop that political events had put to trade, 
and of the subtraction of the numerous and industrious class of 
Catholic Armenians, eight or ten thousand of whom (by a capricious 
and still inexplicable act of tyranny on (he part of the l^ultan) had 
been exiled into Asia, in the month|of January, 1828 , whilst from two 
to three thousand, who had found more mercy, had been relegated 
in villages in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

•11 through Galata, and ascending the steep “ infidel 

lull to l era, this aspect did not improve j on the contrary, we 
seemed to have left all the life and population that still animated the 
place, on the quays of Galata,— we hardly met a soul on our way 
up, but swarms of starving, mangy dogs, perambulated the silent 
streets, giving me an opportunity, on my very first arrival, to make 
the acquaintance of this pest of the Ottoman capital. The lono- 
Irank street of Fera was rather more humanly frequented, but even 
this, my guide told me, offered a sad contrast to what it had been a 
few months before. I observed that nearly every third door had 
been ftewly painted red. « Those,” I was told, “ were the houses 
of the exiled Catholic Armenians 3 they have been sold by the 
government, who permitted none but Turks to become purchasers • 
to the Turks, therefore, they have been ceded for not a twentieth 
part of their real value, and the present proprietors have changed 
the colour of the doors, to show whom they belong to • red being 
the hue aBPected by the Turks; which no rayah, or Christian dare 
imitate on the exterior of his dwelling.” Of the latter fact, which 
was, of course, well known to me, 1 had lost sigkt at Smyrna, where 
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rayahs and all are quietly permitted to paint their houses, just as 
their women do their cheeks, with any colour they choose* 

^ I remarked, also, that the rayahs we met, but more’ particularly 
the Armenians and Jews, wore a more sombre, timid, and subjected 
countenance, and a more shuffling, crouching demeanour, than at 
Ghiaour Ismir j they looked like slaves, who dreaded every moment 
to be found at fault, and who had their tyrant’s whip ever before 
their eyes. This, however, was easily to be accounted for, as in the 
great den they were ex|)osed to the more immediate pressures of 
despotism. But what equally struck me, and what I could not so 
readily explain, was the expression and deportment of all the Frank 
Pcrntes [encountered; the first was gloomy, sullen, duplex^ and 
retiring, yet mixed, at the same time, with a rude inquisitiveness ; 
the second was composed of vulgar pompousness and strut, with a 
va^t portion of that apprehensiveness and drawing back a man is 
moved with, when he suspects every person that approaches him 
lias the plague, or some other deadly contagion upon him. To my 
eyes, nearly every individual I passed in the streets had the air of a 
conspirator— of the dirty hero of some Cato-street gang.’ 

Both Mr. Mac Farlane and Captain Frankland dwell with much 
rapture on the scenery of the Bosphorus. But descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature must always yield in interest to those of manners : 
we therefore proceed to Mr, Mac Farlanc’s account of the Sultan’s 
magnificence and devotions : 

^ At about twelve o’clock, the roying of the cannon at Tophana 
announced that the Sultan had left the palace of Beshik~ta.sh ,* to 
(liesc the artillery at the opposite point of the seraglio responded ; 
and, as the imperial barge ascended the Golden Horn, the arsenal 
and other batteries fired their salutes. The long kadmmbas, bril- 
liant with gold and silk, and propelled by thirteen pair of oars, 
rapidly approached, and in its train six other barges scarcelfcdess 
magnificent. The Sultan was seated within a gilt trellice. On the 
quay, where he landed, was a horse richly caparisoned, with 
housings of velvet, and gold-bit and bridle set with jewels, and 
broad Turkish stirrups of massy gold. lie mounted; and, fol- 
lowed by his splendid household ofliccrs and other dignitaries, rode 
to the mosijue, which was only a few paces from the water’s edge, 
in all the pomp of Oriental etiquette. During this procession, 
gathered crowd was as still as death : none but the veiled women 
seemed to dare to fix their eyes on the vicar of the prophet. The 
JSultan himself, looking straight before him, took no notice of his 
assembled slaves, but one of his suite, the Caftan -aghassi, waved an 
iniperial turban and plumes, which he bore in his arms, to the right 
and to the left, as if to salute the people on behalf of its lofty owner. 
When Mahmoud had said his namaz in the mosque, he retired to 
an adjoining apartment, whence he presently emerged, (prayer and 
toilette together not havings occupied him above twenty minutes,) 
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dferttunly fts fair as exterior went, '' an altered man.’' He had dis- 
encumbered himself of his costly turbans— his plumes, his diamond 
aigrettes, and his flowing eastern robes j he appeared in a most 
Simple military dress — a plain, dark-blue mantle, cossack trowsers 
and boots, with cavalry spurs fastened to their heels j his only head- 
covering a common /m, or scarlet cloth cap, with a blue silk tassel. 
He mounted his horse, (on an English saddle with long stirrups), 
and followed by only six attendants, rode off at a hand-gallop to 
Daut-Pasha, to hold a military council, previous to, the marching of 
some troops for the Balkan.’ 

Of Sultan Mahmoud’s personal appearance, the same traveller 
says : 

* I had read in some traveller, that his complexion was deadly pale, 
and that the expression of his countenance partook of the doomed 
melancholy that used generally to mark that of his cousin and prede- 
cessor, the unfortunate Selim. The complexion I saw was as far 
from pallid as it well could he — it was excessively sun-burnt, a 
manly brown ^ but I was informed of the correctness of the travel- 
ler’s statement, and that he had got rid of the sickly hue of the 
seraglio, only lately, or since his passion for the military life and the 
field had developed itself. Manly exercise, and a constant exposure 
to sun and wind, could not plant roses on a check of forty, but they 
had given what suited a soldier and a reforming Sultan better. In- 
stead of melancholy, and the air of a doomed man, I remarked an 
expression of firmness and self-confidence, and of haughtiness not 
unmixed with a degree of ferocity, His lofty and orientally arched 
eye-brows, his large coal-black eyes, (which are habitually, how- 
ever, rather heavy than otherwise), his thick black beard and mus- 
tachioes, which completely veil the expression of the lower features, 
the lordly carriage of his head, are all calculated to strike, and coin- 
cide perfectly with our picturesque idea of an eastern despot. There 
was perhaps more than one Turk in his suite who had the same 
traits in greater perfection, and whom a stranger might have fancied 
to be the Sultan j but there is a decided character in Mahmoud’s 
person that no incognito disguise can conceal from those who have 
once seen him. This I have been told by Turks, Greeks, and 
Armenians, who have often recognized him with fear and trembling 
\»^n he has been wandering with only one attendant (meanly tra- 
restied like himself) through the obscure quarters of Constantinople 
—an amusement, or an occupation, that up to the last winter he 
was accustomed frequently to give himself. 

* His stature is not tall, but a fine breadth of shoulders, an open 
chest, and well set arms, denote robustness and great bodily stretigth. 
Indeed, up to his late exclusive devotion to the arts of war, to 
drilling and manoeuvring, his great pride used to be to pull the 
** longest bow,” of any man in his dominions, (I do not mean meta- 
phorically), and numerous little stone columns stuck up in the hoi- 
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low ()f th6 Ocmeidan at extraordinary distances, to mark the flight 
of the imperial arrow, still attest the strength of his arm. The 
lower part of his frame is not so good ; like nearly all the greats 
Turks I have seen, there is a defect and xingracefulness in his legs, 
derived from the Turkish mode of continually sitting with those 
members crossed under the body — a mode tliat must check the cir- 
culation of the blood, and tend to distortion. Besides, the youthful- 
life of Mahmoud was passed in the inactive imprisonment of the- 
seraglio, in the most sedentary manner, among time-worn women 
and slaves, shut up from all manly exercise. The Turkish gentle- 
men, as well as ladies, are proud of a fine smooth hand, but hitherto 
they are obstinate enemies to those adventitious coverings and ^)re- 
servers considered by us indispensable to both sexes. I could point 
out to them the chapter in the Koran where they are strictly pro- 
hibited adorning their persons (which they do most profusely) with 
gold and jewels, silks and costly robes : but 1 know not where they 
can find a prohibition of gloves, which Mahomet could have had no 
more idea of, than of that choice and cherished produce of a world 
yet undiscovered — rum. But gloves no Turk has yet worn, and , 
the Sultan’s hands were bare, like those of all the rest — a trifle, but 
a trifle a European could scarcely help remarking, when he saw him 
in his almost European military dress. Another insignificant vari- 
ation from our personal equipment, was his boots: they were not 
of leather, but of black velvet, every time I saw him in his military 
costume j the form, however, was European, and they Were worn 
under the trowsers, like our Wellington’s.’ 

Perhaps a stronger proof could not be given of the changes 
which time has effected in the character of the Turks, than the 
freedom which they now allow their women. Captain Frankland 
describes the conduct of the Reis Effendi’s wife as being quite as^ 
free as that of the wife of any Secretary of State in Europe : ^ 

‘ When I had finished my sketch, I joined the ladies of our party 
who were sitting together upon a kind of temporary divan near a 
handsome fountain, in the foreground, and not far from the banks 
of the Bosphorus. Close behind them was a group of Turkish fe- 
males, apparently of consequence, as they were attended by two 
well-dressed chaoushes, who remained at a little distance, with their 
heads turned discreetly another way, and by several black slaves. 

' I was seated at the feet of one of the Frank ladies, and sbowiag 
her the sketch I had just made. One of the Turkish dames was 
cuiious to see the book, and began to converse with the lady at 
whose feet 1 was sitting. She said, " Come here, I like your beau- 
tiful face, eome and be acquainted with me } I wish to know you 
all.” The fair Frank replied courteously to her, and they conversed 
very animatedly. 

' The Turk now unveiled herself, and said, “ Who is that young 
man at your feet with the book ? Is he your husband ?” Which 
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beipg answered in the negative^ she replied, Ah f how happy you 
ladies of Frangistan are, who can enjoy the society of the male seiu 
without restraint !” 

* She “was a very handsome and young woman, with fine large 
bfack expressive eyes, and arched brows : she smoked her chibouque, 

^^nd ate bonbons, while she talked to us. We endeavoured to pre- 
^ail upon another of her companions to unveil : she at first excused 
herself, and expressed fear of being observed j at length she sighed 
very heavily, and shewed her face likewise j but she was not so 
young or handsome as the other, and was perhaps her mother. 

‘ The younger lady now said to the fair Frank, “ Ask him to 
make my likeness.” I immediately set about making a rough out- 
line of the group j and when I had finished it, showed it to her. 
Meanwhile, a great many Turkish women of inferior grade had ga- 
thered about us, and the poor lady began to be alarmed, saying, 
” Tell him not to show the drawing to those other women, for they 
will know who it is. I am the wife of the Reis EfFendi j and should 
it be known that 1 have unveiled before the Franks, I shall devour 
a great deal of grief.” 

' The fair Frank explained all this conversation to me, and I have 
written it as nearly as I could lemember its import, not however 
answering for its being verbatim. The Reis Etfendi’s wife, seeing 
that she had attracted the observation of her own countrywomen, 
now withdrew, saying many civil things, and casting many soft 
looks from her black eyes upon her Frangi friends, some of which 
the draughtsman had vanity enough to think were meant for him- 
self.’ 

Mr. Mac Farlane found the ladies of Constantinople equally de- 
sirous of exhibiting their charms : 

* On ray way home through the park, I came up with a party of 
Tufkish ladies, who were also on their return to town, from the 
scene of their holiday gaieties. They were in high spirits. As I 
passed, and turned round to look at them, one of them showed her 
whole face, instead of only her eyes and the tip of her nose. That 
might be by accident ^ her yasmack might have been deranged, as 
all veils will at times — but lo ! another mysterious covering is with- 

fe drawn — and lo, another ! They were three charming faces, really 
th showing : and had it not been for my companion, who pro- 
ly dreaded the consequences of these approaches to gallantry, 
should any surly Osraanlis observe us, 1 should willingly have 
loitered on my way to give them a few more of the admiring glances 
they evidently courted. I was the more inclined to do so, as these 
were the first specimens of the lady-species I had an opportunity of 
seeing. My guide, however, consoled me : — ** Let us go on, let us 
go oil, ’’ said he ; you will see plenty of pretty faces in Constan- 
tinople, for there is no Turkish woman in these times, but will show 
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her filce whenever opportunity offers, unless she be old or ugly,” 

I found in a few da^s that my oracle spoke truth/ — pp. 258, 259. 

Of the amusements of Sultan Mahmoud, Mr. Mac Farlane says : 

n was told some curious stories of Sultan Mahmoud. The hos" 
tile invasion of his dominions did not as yet appear to give him 
much inquietude j he busied himself with his new troops as hereto* 
fore, and even made numerous parties of pleasure, which neither hd,-* 
nor his predecessors for a long time had been accustomed to. One 
of the most singular of these, was an excursion in boats to Princes’ 
islands in the sea of Marmora, where he had made the Greeks, the 
only inhabitants of the place, dance and sing before him, and the 
festivity of the day was concluded late in the evening by the explo- 
sion of a fire-ship — his highness being curious to witness the partial 
effect of that dreadful engine of war, which he has of late had occa- 
sion to hear«o much of, and to pay so dearly for. Some of the dis- 
contented Osmanlis, (who then evidently formed a considerable body 
at the capital, as well as in Asia Minor, where I had recently listened 
to their complaints), said he must be mad, whilst certain rayahs 
whispered he was only drunk. The latter opinion, that the sultan 
drank wine, and occasionally to excess, I may mention, in passing, 
was pretty generally entertained at Constantinople. These asser- 
tions it is of course difficult to prove or disprove^’ but they were 
countenanced to a certain degree, by an irregularity of purpose, and 
by the emanation of violent measures, conceived in the night, and 
sometimes, though not always, abrogated in the morning j 'and con- 
firmed (if my informant told the truth) by the fragments of certain 
long-necked bottles, which are never seen to contain any thing but 
good French wines, that were now and then espied thrown in heaps 
in the garden of a small lonely kiosk on the hills of Asia, close 
behind the beautiful village of Kanderli, to which the sultan was 
wont to resort nearly every evening during the summer of 1828% 
The usual associate in these convivial moments, was said to b|ibis 
selictar or sword-bearer.’ 

We copy the following anecdote, as strikingly illustrative of 
Turkish manners : 

' The first time I landed at a wharf near the mosque of the Sul- 
tana Valid^, there were some Turks loitering by the water's side ; 
at a short distance I passed through a fish-market, where there vfas 
some activity, but thence through several streets I met but one%- 
dividual — a Greek, in an unhappy plight j — he had suffered the 
punishment of the bastinado but recently, his feet were raw or 
dreadfully swollen, he walked with groans of anguish, putting his 
feet down and lifting them up, as if he were treading on red-hot 
hon ; and when he had gone some distance, being able to bear it 
no longer, he threw himself on the ground, and continued his route 
on his hands and knees. I had seen twice at Smyrna a poor fel- 
low’s heels where his head should be, but had never seen the effects 
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of the eastern punishment of the bastinado till now — they were 
dreadful. My attendant^ to whom as a resident in Persia and 
Turkey, such exhibitions were no rarity, informed me that the ex- 
quisite pain would sometimes last for months, particularly on the 
feet of a poor labouring man obliged to hobble about to gain his 
daily bread. An approved remedy (which I once saw applied to a 
broken head) is to wrap up the feet in a lamb’s skin, stripped warm 
from the carcase j but a cheaper and more general method is to 
bathe the lacerated feet in salt and water— an operation which 
should seem by no means agreeable.’ 

Of the work of Captain Frankland we shall merely observe, that 
it is the result of much too short a visit to be valuable, though it 
contains a few anecdotes and descriptions which are not destitute of 
interest. Mr. Mac Farlane’s work is more elaborate, and contains 
considerable additions to our knowledge of the Turl^ish Empire. 
Of the style, which is not particularly brilliant or polished, the 
reader will be enabled to judge by the ample extracts we have 
given. The work, however, is particularly well-timed, and cannot 
fail to possess for the greater number a very considerable degree of 
interest. 


Stanzas. 

“The meteor oflfepring of the brain.” 

COLKRIOOK. 

The star is set, that lighted me 
Thro’ Fancy's wide domain, 

And the fairy paths of poesy 
I now may seek in vain. 

Tis but when Sorrow's clouds appear 
In frowning darkness o’er me, 

The light of song bursts forth to cheer 
The gloomy path before me. 

As o’er the dusky waves at night 
Oft naariners behold, 

That ocean form- St. Eiroo’s light 
When tempests are foretold. 

Two reasons in my mind arise 
Why song is now denied me, — 

No light can venture neai thiuc eyes, 

Nor grief — when Ihou’rl beside me ' 


i:. L. I. 



East India Slavkhv and Feijb-Eaboub Sugar. 

A PAMPHLET on this subject, by a Mr. Saintsburv,* has recently 
been very industriously circulate, with the view of persuading th^ 
public that slavery in the East Indies not only prevails to an.enorr 
iiious extent, but is of a character. quite as oppressive and d^rad^ 
ing as West India slavery ; and moreover, that East India sugar, 
instead of being the produce of free labour, is in reality raised by 
slave labour, not less than that of Mauritius or Jamaica. This lat- 
ter point is indeed the object which the writer especially attempts 
to prove, and which, therefore, we shall in the present article 
address ourselves more particularly to examine. 

This is not the first time that interested writers have attempted 
to persuade the English public that the sugar imported hither from 
the East Indies is the produce of slave labour. Similar attempts 
were made some years ago by the late Mr. Marryat, and subse- 
quently by Mr. Macqueen, of Glasgow j and the former was at the 
time triumphantly refuted, in an able pamphlet, entitled ‘ A Letter 
to W. W. Whitmore, Esq,, M. P.,* of which we shall in the follow- 
ing remarks freely avail ourselves. The only new source of evi- 
dence which Mr. Saintsbury professes to adduce in repeating this 
exploded fallacy, consists in tlie Parliamentary Papers jiublished in 
18*28, on Slavery in India. To these latter interesting documents 
we shall in the sequel particularly advert j but for the sake of 
readers who may not have previously paid much attention to this 
subject, it seems necessary to notice, in the first place, the evidence 
furnished in the voluminous Report published by the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, on the Culture of Sugar in 
India— ~a report which both Mr. Marryat and Mr. Saintsbury have 
very frequently cited, and which they must have ransacked with no 
ordinary industry, since they have selected with great ingenuity 
every line in it which, on this part of the case, could be made to 
suit their purpose. They could not therefore possibly avoid per- 
using the passages in this report, which we now proceed to quote. 
The first is taken from the Consultations of the Bengal Board of 
Trade, of the 7th August, 1792, and is as follows 

^ A short comparison of the condition of the cultivators of the 
ground in the West India islands with those of this country, ll|U 
show the probability of its always being more expensive to raise 
sugar there than in Bengal. The agriculture of the former is 
carried on under circumstances so forced and unnatural, that while 
they excite the indignation and pity of the philosopher, they create 
his astonishment that a concurrence of incidents in human affairs 
could ever have established them. In order to obtain a rude pro- 


* • East India Slavery. By George Saintsbury. London, 1829.’ 
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duce of the ground, human beings have been forced from a country 
about 4000 miles distant from that which they are to cultivate j 
and whatever may have been their foriner condition or habits of 
Hfe, are compelled to the rudest toil. None of the West-India 
labourers are Aborigines 5 none of them are freemen. The whole 
are slaves imported as above described, or the descendants of such 
imports j and their population is so continually on the decrease 
that regular supplies from Africa are deemed necessary to keep up 
the requisite number. So confined are the territories of these 
islands, at least of the British West India islands, and several of the 
French, that without neglecting those productions which are the 
objects of northern nations, they are unable to furnish the food 
necessary for the support of their own inhabitants. Grain, flour, 
salt-meat, and salt-fish, arc carried at a great expense from the dis- 
tant regions of Europe and North America, and form the principal 
subsistence of the slaves. 

' It is superfluous to dwell upon the heavy charge of the esta- 
blishment (jf overseers and superintendents requisite for urging the 
labour of slaves j but it is sufficient to observe, that the expense of 
obtaining the produce of the ground by such means will be neces- 
sarily above the natural level. 

* In this country (Bengal) the cultivator is either the immediate 
proprietor of the ground, or he hires it, as in Europe, of the pro- 
prietor, and uses his discretion in cultivating what he thinks best 
adapted to the nature of the soil, or the demand of the market. 
One field produces sugar, the next wheat, rice, or cotton. The 
husbandman is nourished and clothed from his own ground ; or, if 
he thinks it more his interest to sell the whole of his own produce, 
supplies him.self and family with the necessaries of life from his 
neighbour, or from the next public market. 

• ‘ In the British West India islands, the value of a seasoned ordi- 
nary man-slave, in the prime of life, is about 60/., say 600 current 
rupees, and the interest of money is there about six per cent. ; 
consequently, 36 current rupees per annum is the value of the 
stock per head, supposing the stock permanent ;* which is more 
than the average price of labour in this country. The death of the 
slaves decreases the stock in the proportion, taking the matter in 
a general view, that the number of slaves born in the island are in- 
sufficient to keep up the requisite number without importation 
from Africa. The Bengal peasantry are freemen 3 and are, in 
the usual course of nature, replaced by their children. 

* Other circumstances have their effects. The West India slave 


* ‘ The interest of money invested in the purchase of slaves cannot be 
fairly reckoned at less than 10 per cent,, but this is independent of tlie food 
and clotliing and medical attendance, &c., which the slave requires ; of the 
(axes paid for him; and of the various other disadvantages accompanying 
slavery.' 
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has no interest in the success of his labour. A good crop alleviates 
not his condition j a bad one renders it not worse, while be receives 
his daily ration of European or American grain and salt provision. 
There is no cheering motive to animate his industry. The pro- 
prietor of the estate often resides in Europe, and leaves the manage- 
ment to hired servants, to the consequences of whose knavery and 
negligence he is open, while his slaves are exposed to their want of 
humanity. 

" The Bengal peasant is actuated by the ordinary wants and 
desires of mankind. His family assist his labour, and Soothe his 
toil, and the sharp eye of personal interest guides his judgment. 

‘ In the West Indies, the whole labour of the ground is per- 
formed by hand, with the spade or hoe. Here the ox and plough, 
as in Europe, lesson the labour of man, and facilitate the produc- 
tions of the earth,* 

The above lucid and satisfactory statement is followed by a great 
number of reports from the residents and collectors in different 
provinces belonging to the Presidency of Bengal, and extending 
through more than two hundred closely-printed folio pages. In 
these reports there is not a single syllable to be found which con- 
tradicts the view given of the subject by the Bengal Board of 
Trade. On the contrary, the existence of slavery, as a condition of 
society in Bengal, is not once alluded to by any of the reporters j 
although, had the cultivation of sugar been conducted by slave- 
labour, it would have been impossible for them to have avoided the 
recognition ot it. They have given us a variety of minute and 
detailed calculations of the cost of raising sugar j but the value of 
slaves, or the expense of maintaining them, is not once hinted at. 
There is no more allnsion to slave-labour in any part of those 
numerous and voluminous reports, than there would be to slave- 
labour, in a report on the expense of cultivating wheat in tbis 
country ; or than there would be to the hire of free labourers in a 
report on the expense attending the culture of sugar in Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, or the Mauritius. 

We subjoin one of these estimates, the first that presents itself, 
to which all the others will be found to be exact counterparts, in 
this respect, at least, that they all speak of hired labour, and never 
once allude, in the remotest degree, to slave-labour : — 

"From Mr. Fletcher, Resident at Radnagore. Estimate of the 
expense attending one bigah of sugar-cane, and boiling the same 
into Jaggree (p. 150). 

‘"Rent s.R.^ 0 0 


Plants 3 0 0 

Preparing and planting coolies, weeding 5, earth- 
ing plants 6, watering 15, tying the leaves, 24, in 

all 72 coolies 6* 0 0 

Carried over. 12 0 0 
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Brought forward 12 0 0 


Ploughing eight daya 3 12 2 

Cutting the cane 20 coolies (labourers), grinding 
the cane, and boiling the juice into jaggree 54, in 

all 74 coolies 6 2 $ 

Sursara seed, a little with each plant 2 0 0 

Straw, for fire with dried cane 1 0 Q 

Jars and pots 1 0 ^0 


22 14 fi 

We have seen what is stated on this subject by the Board 
Trade. The members of that Board must have resided many years 
in Bengal before they could have been eligible to the situation they 
hold. They must, therefore, have been cognizant of the fact, 
whether sugar was, or was not, cultivated by slaves, as the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council, to whom their observations were ad- 
dressed, must also have been. They, however, distinctly repre- 
sent the cultivation in the Bengal provinces to be conducted by 
free-labour, in contradistinction to the slave-labour of the West 
Indies. We also find that in not one of the estimates which were 
transmitted from the various provinces of Bengal to this Board, 
is the very slightest allusion made to slave-labour, as forming a 
constituent part of the charge of cultivating sugar. But this is 
not all j even this conclusive evidence is fbrther strengthened by 
incidental notices of the most unequivocal kind, occurring in dif- 
ferent parts of these reports, and which abundantly confirm the 
correctness of the assertion that sugar is not cultivated in Bengal 
by slaves. We cite a few examples : — 

^ Mr. Udney, the Resident at Malda, in a letter dated Feb. 18, 
1793, thus writes : 

/The expense of cultivating one bigah’ (about 1,600 square 
feet) ‘ is estimated at Rs. 8. 8, whereof the particulars are, 


Hire of ploughs, oxen, &c Rs. I 12 0 

Cooly (labourer s) hire 0 14 0 

Ditto, weeding, eight times 4 0 0 

Ditto, cutting, and bringing earth 0 8 0 

Ditto, tying canes, four times 1 0 0 

Petty charges 0 6 0 


8 8 0 

* The quantity of canes produced per bigah is estimated at 8000, 
value Rs. 13. 

‘ When a ryot employs hired servants alone to cultivate his land, 
his profit is estimated at Rs. 1.8. per crop per bigah j but few if 
any ryots do pay for the whole labour bestowed on their land, but 
cultivate in part with the members of their own family j and, inso’- 
much as a ryot is able to employ them in cultivating the lainl, and 
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looking after the canes, 6o much he gains : thus the profit he derives 
per bigah per crop may be averaged at four to SHt rupees.’ 

Mr. Cheap, the President at Soonamooky, in a letter, dated Fe- 
bruary 14, 1793, takes occasion to observe, that * The ryots possess 
no capital, and therefore are unable to purchase a sufficiency of 
manure to prepare their grounds.’ (p. 154.) He does not say (nor 
does any one else, when treating, as they frequently do, of the same 
point, the deficiency of capital) that that deficiency disables the cul- 
tivators from purchasing a sufficiency of slaves to prepare their 
grounds 5 (this is what would naturally have occurred to West 
Indians, or to any who treated of cultivation by slave labour :) but 
only that it disables them from purchasing a sufficiency of manure. 

Mr. Treves, resident at Benares, in a long report, dated April, * 
1793, wherein he discusses the advantages which the native ryot 
possesses in cultivating the cane, as compared with the supposed 
case of a European capitalist, who must ^ give daily wages to all 
his people,* observes, tlnit as the ryot’s * whole family work upon it, 
the necessity of having daily labourers is entirely removed and 
that ^ as to superintendence, it costs him nothing.’ He adds, that 
the estimates which he submits to the Supreme Government, are 
‘ grounded on the supposition that all labour, assistance, &c., be- 
stowed or applied, has been paid for according to the usual rates of 
the country j or, in otlier words, those rates are calculated at what 
the cultivation would probably cost, were it carried on by a person 
not possessed of the natural local advantages of the ryot, and who 
would be obliged to pay the hire of labourers and of bullocks, and 
the cost of manure, &c., &c., during every stage, from the first 
ploughing of the field to the final expression of the cane-juice.’ 

In these calculations, Mr. Treves never once contemplates the 
purchase or employment of slaves. Slaves are never mentioned or 
even alluded to. The only substitute for hired labour which he 
ever hints at, is the labour of the farmer’s own household. In like 
manner, the Board of Trade, in making an abstract of the different 
statements that had been sent to them, and estimating tlie average 
cost of cultivating the cane and manufacturing the sugar at Rs. 20 
per bigah, observe, (p. 119,) that this abstract 'supposes labourers 
and instruments to be hired. But the actual outlay to a husband- 
man, possessing oxen and proper implements of husbandry, working 
on his own account, and assisted by his family, is estimated at 
Hs. 10.4. per bigah. This difference is considerable ^ but it is 
limited by the extent of labour to which the family is competent.’ 

Another document to which we may allude, is a letter, addressed 
to the Government of Bengal, by Mr. W. Fitzmaurice, (p. 210 — 
*^10), in which a minute comparison is instituted between the mode 
and the exj^ense of cultivating sugar in the West Indies and in Ben- 
l^al. Mr. Fitzmaurice had lived as a sugar planter in Jamaica for 
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sixteen, yews. ‘ Froo^ the luxuriance and fertility of this country/ 

« he observes, * I think it is amply competent to the supply 
irppe with sugars j and that even the West India planters 
themselves might import them hence on much easier terms than 
tl^ey can afford to sell sugars in the curing houses on their own 
plantations. Indeed, the waste lands, occupied by the tigers, be- 
tween this (Calcutta) and Ingelee, would produce nearly as much 
sugar as the island of Jamaica ^ and, as to labour, thousands of 
labourers may be had, by the day or week,*or month or year, at two 
annas per day, or three rupees per month, the highest here given/— 
* And inasmuch as the -cultivation of the sugar-cane destroys annu- 
ally, in the West, thousands of men, women, and children, by inces- 
sant toil, it will save the lives of thousands in the East, by giving 
them employment and sustenance.* He then compares the estimated 
profits of a Jamaica estate, yielding one hundred and fifty tons of 
sugar, and cultivated by a gang of two hundred slaves of all ages, 
with those of a plantation in Bengal, capable of producing the same 
quantity. In the latter case, there is no mention whatever made of 
slaves j but, in their stead, we have ^ two hundred labourers at three 
rupees per month, including tradesmen.’ 

The whole of this mass of testimony, Mr. Marryat and his suc- 
cessors, Messrs. Macqueen and Saintsbury, have found it convenient 
to pass over in silence. Calculating on the deep and almost uni- 
versal ignorance of the British public in regard to India, and on the 
long-prevailing disinclination, even among intelligent men, to pro- 
secute minutely any inquiry into the actual condition of the inha- 
bitants of our immense Eastern empire, they most disingenuously 
leave out of view the facts and statements which clearly prove that 
Bengal sugar is raised entirely by free and not by slave-labour j and 
by collecting together a number of isolated expressions, half para- 
graphs, and half sentences, and, ingeniously twisting and turning 
these from their natural import, as may best serve the purpose they 
have in view, they contrive to give an air of plausibility to their fal- 
lacious assertions. The author of the ‘Letter to Mr. Whitmore,’ 
after exhibiting some flagrant specimens of this sort in Mr. Mar- 
ryat’s pamphlet, proceeds to refute some of his further statements 
as follows : — 

‘ But I have hitherto pointed out but a small part of the unfair- 
ness which is justly chargeable on Mr. Marryat’s representations on 
this subject. “ The existence of slavery in Bengal,' he says, “ is 
admitted by the East India Directors, although the description of 
it” (the description of it, that is to say, what he had previously 
cited) “ is softened in a manner not easily reboncileable with the 
accounts already quoted.” All who read this passage would con- 
clude that Mr. M. was here referring to authorities previously 
quoted by him, in proof of the existence and harshness of slavery in 
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Bengal. What, then, will be their surprise to fihd that the only 
authorities he had previously quoted, and to which he here refers, # 
disproving the assertion that sugar in Bengal is not cultivated by 
slave-labour, are drawn, not from any account of Bengal, but from 
an account of some newly-ceded provinces, at the distance of more 
than one thousand miles from Bengal, and quite on the opposite 
side of the peninsula of India ! This method of proving his point 
is the more remarkable, because it is now a second time deliberately 
resorted to, notwithstanding a complete exposure of its disingenu- 
ousness in the very pamphlet to which he is replying. He here 
repeats the refuted statement, without deigning to notice the deci- 
sive refutation it had received. 

' Great Britain had just come into possession of certain provinces 
in the southern part of the peninsula, which hatfbeen subject either 
to the Nabob of Arcot, or to the Sultan of Mysore. Dr. F. Bu- 
chanan was employed to examine their state, and to report upon it. 
From his report, which was afterwards published under the title of 
“ A Journey from Madras, through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
in 1800,” it appears that in some of these newly-acquired provinces, 
slavery was to be found. Mr. M. quotes these instances, to prove 
that sugar in Bengal is cultivated by slaves. From the beginning 
to the end of his journey, however. Dr. B. does not approach within 
a thousand miles of the Bengal provinces ; and his work might, 
therefore, be quoted with as much truth and fairness in proof of the 
existence of slavery in Japan, as in Bengal. 

‘ But it is further remarkable, that the proofs to which the author 
of the Reply has chosen principally to refer, as establishing the fact 
that the sugars brought to this country from India are cultivated by 
slaves, respect provinces from which no sugar is exported to this or 
to any other country. Dr. Buchanan himself makes this statement 
in one of the very chapters from which Mr. Marryat labours to 
prove his point ; aflirming, that sugar is absolutely required to be 
imported thither for the consumption of the inhabitants. 

* But the most remarkable circumstance of all remains to be 
noticed. It is this j that the East India Report, to which the author 
of the Reply so often refers, and from which he has gleaned, with 
so much care, every expression which can be made to serve his pur- 
pose, actually contains a survey by this same Dr. Buchanan of 
several of the Bengal provinces. This survey Mr. M. has chosen 
wholly to overlook, while he goes with the surveyor on his tour to 
the Mysore and Malabar, picking up every mention he makes of 
slavery in his account of those regions, in order to apply it to the 
provinces of Bengal, which are a thousand miles off, and this in the 
very teeth of Dr. B.'s own detailed account of those provinces. 

' “ The Statistical Survey of the Districts of Dinajpur, Rongopur, 
Purnniya, Bhagalpur, Behar, and Patna, Shahabad and Ghorakpur,” 
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bf" tbid same Dr. Francis Buchanan, now Dr. Hamilton, between 
I9dd and 1814, occupies seventeen closely-printed folio pages of 
tbe East India Report. But not One line of his survey of those 
Bengal provinces could be found to serve Mr. M.’s purpose. He is 
obliged to recur to the Doctor’s survey of the ceded provinces in the 
Mysore, for his proofs of slavery in Bengal. Dr. B. not only does 
not mention slavery as existing there, but there are in his survey 
many passages which more decisively disprove the employn^ent of 
slaves in the culture or manufacture of sugar, than if he had speci- 
fically denied the fact. 

‘ In Dinajpur, (Appendix III. p. 23), he represents the neigh- 
bouring farmers as uniting to take off each other’s crops of sugar, 
the only person that is hired being the sugar-broker. In a detailed 
estimate of the expense of a particular sugar manufactory, (p. 29), 
he refers only to hired labour. 

' In Rongopur, be states the expense of the mill as follows 

‘ “ To mill and boiler Rs. 9 8 

To seven labourers’ wages for four months, a 1 0 annas 1 7 8 

To food for the same 1 7 8 

To 10 sers of extract for each 2 0 

To the wages of the head man, at Rupees 6 0 

To seven gundas of cowries on each pot of juice, for 

the proprietor of the mill 4 S 

* Similar statements are made with respect to the other provinces 
in Bengal surveyed by Dr. Buchanan.’ 

But if Mr. Marryat, able controversialist as he was, was reduced 
to the degrading necessity of employing such gross unfairness in at- 
tempting to bolster up an argument which the first breath of criticism 
levelled in the dust, he fell infinitely short, in this respect, of the men- 
dacious audacity of Mr. Macqueen and Mr. Saintsbury. The latter (to 
whom we shall for the present restrict ourselves) has carried the trick- 
ery of supporting a weak cause by unfair artifices farther than we re- 
collect any other recent instance of. He has not only adopted the 
various fallacious arts of which Mr. Marryat had been formerly 
convicted, and in regard to the very same refuted statements, but he 
has systematically garbled, more or less, a great proportion of the ex- 
tracts which he takes from the parliamentary documents. Sometimes 
he does this by omitting the sentence or paragraph which immediately 
precedes or follows his quotation, and which would either modify 
its application or prove something directly the reverse of what he 
maintains j sometimes he omits part of a sentence which does not 
suit his purpose j and occasionally he actually interpolates expres- 
sions of his own, which he prints as if part of the quotation, though 
entirely at variance with the letter as well as the spirit of the pas- 
sage. We state this without hesitation, after having followed him 
carefully through the whole of the ponderous volume of documents, 
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entitled * Slavery in India/ which he appears to have inveati^ted 
most industriously in search of— what they do not in the sligbtfM 
degree furnish — evidence that the sugar imported hither from India 
as the produce of free labour, is in reality raised by the labour of 
slaves. In his anxiety both to furnish ' evidence’ on this point, and 
to exhibit the condition of the Hindoo slaves as absolutely much 
worse than that of the Negro slaves of our sugar islands, Mr. Saints- 
bury produces such passages as the following. We give his quo- 
tation and the passage as it actually stands in the book, in smaller 
type, in order to exhibit more distinctly bis mode of adducing " evi- 
dence — 

Mr, SainUhury's Quotation, 

‘In regard to the treatment of masters towards their slaves,- it does not 
appear to be incumbent on them t® afford a subsistence to their slaves, except 
when employed on their business, and then it is on the lowest scale of 
allowance, being generally no more than two measures of paddy a day ; at 
other times their slaves are obliged to .seek a livelihood at the hands of 
others, being hound to return to their masters when the season of cultivation 
again commences.’ — p. 841. 

Parliamentary Papers, 

‘ In regard to the treatment of masters towards their slaves, it does not 
appear to be incumbent on them to afford a subsistence to their slaves, except 
when employed on their business, and then it is on the lowest scale of al- 
lowance, being generally no more than two measures of paddy a day ; at 
other times their slaves are obliged to seek a livelihood at the hands of 
others, being bound to return to their masters when the season of cultivation 
again commences ; besides this allowance, however, which the slaves receive 
from their masters on working days, they are entitled, when the crops are 
reaped, to a small deduction from the gross produce, called here “paroo,” 
which varies in different villages, but amounts generally to about 2^/f( per 
cent. ; and it is usual, when deaths occur amongst them, for their masters 
to assist them in the necessary funeral expenses ; and on marriages, births, 
and festival days, to grant them presents, according as their circumstances 
will admit; but these are acts quite voluntary on the part of their masters, 
and the slave, it appears, can claim nothing more than a bare subsistence 
while he works, and his solunterunif as above described, in the time of 
harvest. 

‘ All punishment of the slave hy the master, if this power ever existed, and 
was recognised in former times, seems now to be at an end ; and there is no 
instance, I am happy to say, within my experience in this district, of a 
slave complaining of ill-treatment from his master ; the fact, indeed, ap- 
pears to be, that the slave is so necessary to cultivation, and labourers are 
so scarce, that the proprietors find it their interest to protect and treat them 
well, and the slaves in time become so attached to the village in which they 
are settled, that they seem not to consider their situation, nor to show any 
desire to be free and independent.’ — p. 841. 

Now, on the above specimen we shall only briefly remark, that 
besides being a proof of Mr. Saintsbury’s usual unfairness in quo- 
tation, it also exhibits his utter disingenuousness in other respects j 
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foar instead of ap]^lying to Bengal inhere sugar is cultivated, it applies 
to the state of slavery in Tinnevelly, near Cape Comerin, being 
an extract from a report of the collector, Mr. Cotton, to the Revenue 
Board of Fort St. George, in reply to queries respecting the best 
means of * bettering the condition ’ of the servile castes in that dis- 
trict. It shows, too, that slavery there, as in almost every other 
part of India where it is knowp, is in reality a species of villeinage, 
very different indeed from the Negro slavery eulogised by such 
writers as Saintsbury and Macqueen. 

We can only find room for one more specimen of Mr. Saints- 
bury ’s mode of quotation. He gives the following as if it '^re a 
general picture of the condition of the slaves, whom he alleges are 
the sugar cultivators of the East 

*A large portion of our most industrious subjects (says the Madras 
Revenue Board) are at present totally deprived of a free market for their 
labour, restricted by'lttheritance to a mere subsistence, and' sold and trans- 
ferred with the land which they till, confined to a condition scarcely superior 
to that of the cattle which they foUlfttt the plough.' — p. 018 . 

On turning to the passage, however, the reader will find it to be 
part of a long minute addressed to the Court of Directors by the 
Madras Board of Revenue, respecting the condition of the labouring 
castes in that Presidency, and that the clause selected by Mr. Saints- 
bury relates exclusively to the serf population of the district of 
Tamil. After describing the condition and particular privileges of 
the Tamil serfs, the Board remarks, in general terms, that ^ there 
cannot be a doubt that the slavery prevalent among the lower 
classes of Hindoos is of a very different and opposite nature from 
that so strongly and justly reprobated in England, inasmuch as 
foreign traffic, or external commerce in slaves, is quite different from 
domestic slavery j’ then, after observing that even in this modified 
condition of slavery, the individual character of the master must 
still greatly influence the treatment of the bondman, the paragraph 
concludes as follows, those words in italics having been omitted by 
Mr. Saintsbury: — 

* When we refect on those evils that are inseparable from even 
the mildest state of slavery, and consider how large a portion of our 
most industrious subjects are at present totally deprived of a free 
market for their labour, restricted by inheritance to a mere subsis- 
tence, and sold and transferred with the land which they till, policy 
no less than humanity would appear to dictate the propriety of gra- 
dually relieving them from those restrictions which have reduced 
them^ and must otherwise continue to confine them to a condition 
scarcely superior to that of the cattle which they follow at the 
plough.’ 

'J'hese specimens, taken almost at random from the mass of mis- 
quotations with which this waiter supports his representations, are 
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enough to shew the animus and object of the pamphlet, and may roh 
lieve us from the trouble of bestowing on it much farther attentioi^ 
though to the subject of slavery inindia we purpose speedily to return^ 
Some remarks in the last Number of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
^vill sum up all that it seems necessary further to say with reference 
to Mr. Saintsbury and his compeers. 

‘ The whole effect on the public mind, produced by Mr. Saints- 
biiry and others, proceeds from their wilful and deliberate misrepre- 
sentations of the documents to which they refer. They quote, as 
applicable to Bengal, passages which have a reference only to the 
Malabar coast. The existence of slavery, for instance, in some re- 
cently ceded district on the Malabar side of India, is made to prove 
that sugar is cultivated by slaves in Bengal, The voluminous col- 
lection of documents, printed by the East India Company in 1823, 
furnishes the most decisive and irrefragable proofs — (every page is 
full of them) — that the whole of the agriculture of the Bengal pro- 
vinces is conducted by free labour. On this fact there can be no 
controversy with any honest reader’ of these documents. But, in 
order to overthrow this mass of testimony, what do such writers as 
Mr. Saintsbury do? They resort to statements which refer to quite 
another part of the world, and apply them to Bengal ; and they 
hope to evade detection, because Malabar and Bengal are both in 
Asia or in India. They might, with equal conclusiveness, prove 
that corn is grown in Great Britain by slave labour, because there 
happen to be slaves in Russia. The only sugar, however, which we 
receive from India comes from Bengal. Malabar imports sugar 
from abroad for its own consumption. 

‘ There is another pamphlet, published in 1824, which is equally 
conclusive on this point as the letter to Mr. Whitmore. It is en- 
titled, East India Sugar, or an Inquiry respecting the means of 
improving the quality and reducing the cost of sugar raised by free, 
labour in the East Indies.” 

‘ But if there were no such pamphlets in existence, the statements 
of Sir Edward Hyde East and Mr. Hume, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 1st of March, 1826, would of themselves be sufficient 
to refute every syllable published by Mr. Saintsbury, or a thousand 
such writers. Sir E. H. East is a large Jamaica proprietor, who 
had filled for years the situation of Chief Justice in Bengal. He 
denied, in the most explicit terms, that slavery was recognised by 
law as a condition of society in Bengal j and Mr. Hume added, that 
he had been much in Bengal, and from what he knew of society 
there, he could undertake confidently to say, that there were no 
agricultural slaves there. 

^ Let a single extract more on this subject suffice for the present. 

It is taken from the letter to Mr, Whitmore, already referred to. 
The letter quotes the testimony of the Bengal Board of Trade, of 
the 7th of August, 1792, to the following effect, as contained in the 
Oriental Herald. Vol. 2.3, k 
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Appendix to Ihe East India Company’s great volume, printed 
pp. 51 to 60. “ In this country (Bengal) the cultivator is 
the immediate proprietor of , the ground, or be hires it, as in 
Burope, of the proprietor, and uses his discretion in cultivating 
what he thinks best adapted to the nature of the soil or the demand 
of the market. One field produces sugar, the next wheat, rice, or 
cotton. The husbandman is nourished and clothed from bis own 
ground j or, if he thinks it more to his interest to sell the whole of 
his own produce, supplies himself and family with the necessaries of 
life from his neighbours, on the next public market.” Contrasting 
their state with that of slaves in the West Indies, it is adde(J;.“ The 
Bengal peasantry are freemen.” The Bengal peasant is actuated 
by the ordinary wants and desires of mankind. His family assist 
his labour and soothe his toil, and the sharp eye of personal interest 
guides his judgment.” This statement is followed by a great va- 
riety of reports from the presidents and collectors in the diflerent 
provinces of Bengal, and extot^g through more than *^00 closely 
printed folio pages.. The existi^ee of slavery, as a condition of so- 
ciety in Bengal, is not once alluded to in any one of these reports, 
although they give us a variety of minute and detailed calculations 
of the cost of raising sugar. Slaves are never mentioned ; and the 
only substitute for hired labour ever hinted at, is the labour of the 
farmer’s household.’ 

We shall conclude for the present with the following appropriate 
passages from the ‘ Letter to Mr. Whitmore,’ already so often re- 
ferred to : — 

* The following remarks, also, are important. The author of 
them, Mr. Botham, was well acquainted with the culture of sugar 
both in the West and East Indies. He thus states bis opinion on 
the subject : — “ The culture of the cane in the West Indies is in its 
.infancy. Many alterations are to be made j expences and human 
labour lessened. The hoe, now used to turn up soils of different 
textures is of one construction, cheap and very light, so that the 
negro, without any help from its weight, digs up the earth and the 
cane roots, on re-planting, by the severest exertion. In the East we 
plough up the cane roots. 

' “ Having experienced the difference of labourers for profit and 
labourers from force, I can assert, that the savings by the former 
are very considerable. The West-India planter, for his own inte- 
. rest, should give more labour to beast and less to man. A larger 
portion of his estate ought to be in pasture. When practicable, 
canes should be carried to the mill, and cane tops and grass to the 
stock in waggons. The custom of making a hard-worked negro 
get a bundle of grass twice a day should be abolished, and, in short, 
a total change take place in the miserable management pf our West 
India islands.” Let it be considered how much labour is lost by 
the persons overseeing the forced labourer, which is saved when he 
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a plain matter of fact : sugar-estates can be worked cheaper by fr^t 
persons than slaves/’ ' 

* I might, however, have spared both you and myself all this 
accumulation of evidence to prove that sugar is not cultivated 111 
Bengal by slaves. Mr. Marryat himself has proved it in a single 
sentence, which, to the apprehension of every just reasonerin poli- 
tical economy, will be found to present a complete and satisfactory 
refutation of all he had been labouring to establish on this subject. 
The sentence is this : — Labour in India is of so little value, that 
probably the claims to servitude are not enforced, because they are 
not worth enforcing.” This is perfectly just, and it proves, more 
incontestibly than a thousand arguments, that slavery, at least in 
the West India sense, can have no real existence in Bengal. But 
then Mr. Marryat fears lest a new demand for labour, caused by the 
increased cultivation of sugar, should revive slavery there, and create 
a new slave-trade. I trust, however, that Mr. Marryat and his 
friends will unite to prevent the possibility of such a result. We 
have his virtual admission, in tb^^'very fact of the cheapness of 
labour, that slavery can have no real existence in Bengal j and I am 
persuaded, that not only will the Government of India be sufficiently 
awake to the rights of its subjects, but that all parties in the House 
of Commons, however they may differ about the extinction of West 
India slavery, will join in one concurrent effort to withstand the very 
first approximation either to the revival, in that part of the British 
dominions, of any of the obsolete rights of servitude, or to any 
practice which shall have the remotest affinity to the accursed slave- 
trade. 

^ Independently, indeed, of this admission of Mr. Marryat’son the 
subject of the clieapness of wages, the fact that the labours of hus- 
bandry are chiefly conducted in Bengal by the occupier of the soil, 
aided by his own family, would, to all who know any thing of the. 
genius of slavery, as it exists in the British colonies, be quite de- 
cisive of the question. 

‘ If, however, any doubt, or even a shadow of a doubt, shall still 
remain on this important question, I trust that the West Indians 
will agree to the appointment of a committee for its thorough elu- 
cidation. It is clearly no matter of indifference, whether one 
hundred millions of British subjects enjoy the protection of law as 
freemen, or are placed in the same degrading state of personal 
slavery, in which the whole labouring population of our West- 
ndian colonies are confessedly placed. Abundance of living 
testimony upon this point is easily accessible j and if they are 
esirous of ascertaining the truth respecting ity with a view to the 
essential interests of humanity, they will not object to this 
course. 

Let no one then imagine, that, although 1 contend that the sugar 
we receive from Bengal is not cultivated by slaves, I am therefore 
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To my Lamp. 


^U^osed to screen whatever slavery may be found in any part of 
from inquiry and suppression. Unhappily, there exists in 
Itedia many practices which are in the highest degree cruel and bar- 
barous, and in some districts personal slavery may still prevail. 
There is this difference, however, between the slavery of the East 
and of the West—that of the latter, we ourselves are the sole au- 
thors, and are chargeable, therefore with its whole guilt and turpi- 
tude. In the East, whatever slavery exists we found there j we did 
not ourselves create it ; it was the fruit of Pagan, Mohammedan, or 
Portuguese rule j and will, I trust, soon disappear before the su- 
perior benignity of our paternal and Christian institutions. The 
matter is, doubtless, highly deserving of attention ; and, I trust, if 
a committee should be appointed to investigate it, that the result 
will be, that whatever vestige may yet remain of personal slavery 
within the bounds of our Indian Empire, will be speedily and for 
ever effaced. I only wish that the West Indians would join us as 
cordially in abolishing the slayery'qf the West Indies, as, we should 
be forward in uniting with tb<|?i?,to abolish not only slavery, but 
every inhuman practice still toleritted in the East.' 


To MY Lamp. 

From an A7ionym(>us Arabic Poet. 

Pale lamp, that spread ’st thy light around 
To cheer me midst the gloom profound ! 

A lover too, thou can'st not sleep, 

But must thy vigils with me keep. 

Yet though, like me, a wasting flame, 

Thy fate and mine are not the same ; 

The tears which I in anguish shed, 

While rolling on my troubled bed, 

In colour to my eyes outvie 
The red cornelian’s liquid dye ; 

But those which thou in silence pours,— 
(Silent as is the march of hours,) 
Resemble, to ray aching view, 

The melted gold’s less fatal hue. 

Soon shall the morn its radiance send, 

And to thy watchings bring an end ; 

Then shall thy flame its burning cease. 

And leave thee for a time in peace : 

But mine I its ardour never tires ; 

I bum like hell’s own quenchless fires ! 
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Act for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors in the Ea»s#>^ 
Indies. — 9 Geo. IV. c. 73. 

We have great pleasure in publishing the following letter on the 
subject of the Act, lately passed, for the Relief of the Insolvent 
Debtors of India. In doing so, we beg leave to assure our corres- 
pondent, that our silence upon the subject has not been occasioned 
by any doubt of the justice and expediency of the law, or by any 
unwillingness to give publicity to measures which indicate a dispo- 
ition to improve the condition of our fellow-subjects in the East. 
The increase of important questions, connected with the Govern- 
ment of India, and the public notoriety of the nature and object of 
Mr. Wynne’s Bill, have hitherto induced us to defer a formal notice 
of its enactments, until its effects on the commercial classes of India, 
and on the general tone and habits of society, haVe been ascertained. 
In the meantime we are very thtinkfbl for the friendly intimations of 
those who think us in any relf^t wanting j and if Bengalensis 
know of other benefactors to India, whose good works have hitherto 
been unnoticed, they will, on his suggestion, be cheerfully recorded 
in ' The Oriental Herald.’ Of the Indian policy of Ministers, during 
the Presidency of Mr. Wynne at the Board of Control, we have 
often had occasion to express our opinion. The apologist of Lord 
Amherst’s administration in the House of Commons, was, unques- 
tionably, no sinecurist j and Mr. Wynne occasionally earned, as a 
public organ, more of censure than he individually deserved. It is 
due to him to say, that when in office, he devoted himself unre- 
servedly to the performance of hiS arduous duties, that he set a 
noble example to public men in the disposal of his Indian patron- 
age j that he introduced many valuable reforms in the administra- 
tion of civil justice, and that he still continues to evince a disinter- 
ested solicitude for the improvement and welfare of India. Of 
Mr. Hume it is unnecessary to speak. 

To the Editor of* The Oriental Herald,' 

London, Sept. 12, 1829. 

Sir — I purchased a few days ago, the heads of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Lectures, at which I was very much pleased. I happened 
to be one of those men, that witnessed Mr. B’s. early rise in India, 

I also witnessed his downfalj but I was aware that a powerful 
genius like his could not long ^ trampled on. He has fulfilled all 
the predictions of his friends ^ he has even surpassed himself, and it 
is mainly to him we owe the excessive interest that is now taken in 
the affairs of India. There is one subject, however, that he has not 
even noticed, and I confess, I am more than usually surprised when 
I know him to be the proud champion of the liberties of Biritpns, 
the bold assertor of their rights, and the declared enemy of all 
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oppressors. I say, I am all astonishment that he could have passed 
d#r so important, so just, and so happy and desirable a measure as 
that of the Act of Parliament, last session, extending the Bankrupt 
Laws and Insolvent Acts to India. Surely, Sir, this was a glorious 
theme to comment upon. Imagine to yourself the care-worn, the 
despairing, the wasted jail-bird of Calcutta, cooped up in his room the 
whole of the hot and sultry day, stealing on the balcony of an even- 
ing to witness the gay equipages on the course, and the motley 
group, walking, riding or driving for health or for umusenient j his 
heart sickens at the thoughts of his fetters, and his hopeless and 
endless imprisonment. Think, Sir, of all this, the many that died 
broken-hearted, and the few that now live, who have drank the 
bitter cup of misery in jail, in Calcutta, for five, seven, ten, and 
even fifteen years } for instance, Moore, that kept the Assembly- 
rooms, in Calcutta, and contributed, many a time and oft, to enliven 
the festive scene it;? that city of palaces : think of all this, Sir, and 
now, at one stroke of the pen, all is swept away, the prison-doors 
fly open, and our fellow-creatur^ breathe the air of liberty once 
again. Who would have thought that among these unfortunate 
beings we should ever have seen one of the most worthy, most 
benevolent, and most beloved of men, Robert M‘Clintoch, Esq., 
who, by accounts from India, last October, was a prisoner in the 
jail of Calcutta ! ! ! He, the protector of the poor, the father of the 
fatherless and widow ! 

The origin of this Act of Parliament was in 18‘26, when Mr. H. 
Howell, a free merchant of Bengal, presented a petition to Parlia- 
ment, through Mr. Hume, detailing the miseries of the prisoners in 
India. Mr. W)aine, then President of the Board of Control, took 
the business in hand, and sent the Draft of a Bill to Calcutta, to be 
filled up there by the Judges, in a manner applicable to the wants 
and feelings of that country. It came back the end of 18^27, and 
early in 1828, Mr. Wynne brought his Bill into Parliament, and in 
June of that year it received the royal assent, but not to commence 
in India till March, 1829. And I now hope it is in full ojieration, 
and that you will testify your opinion as to the necessity and just- 
ness of the Bill in question, both for debtors and creditors •, as the 
former cannot now favour one creditor in particular, by paying him 
in fiill, and leaving ninety-nine without a rupee, as was often the 
case. At all events, the greatest praise is due to those gentlemen 
who were instrumental in obtaining this happy release for those 
unfortunates, and I trust their exertions will be properly estimated. 

Bengalensis. 
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We continue to record the eflPects produced by the personal 
exertions which Mr. Buckingham continues to make throughout 
his route, for the purpose of drawing attention to India, and the 
important interests connected with our intercourse with that country 
and with China. After leaving Glasgow, at which our former 
notice of his labours ceased, he proceeded to Carlisle, and the fol- 
lowing report will sufficiently prove the effect produced there. 


East India Association at Carlisle. 

At the close of Mr. Buckingham’s last Lecture on the East India 
and China Monopoly, delivered at Carlisle, on the 26th of August, 
to a highly respectable audience, including a ^at number of the 
county gentlemen, who had been attending oh the assizes, it was 
moved by John Dixon, Esq., s’l^Onded by William Halton, Esq., 
and carried by acclamation, 

' That the cordial thanks of this meeting be tendered to Mr. 
Buckingham, for the able and agreeable manner in which he has 
opened to us the vast fund of his information respecting the trade 
with India and China j and that we offer him our best wishes for 
his health and continued success in the great cause which he is so 
effectually advocating.’ 

It was farther resolved, 

" 1 . That as the period is now fast approaching when the East 
India Company’s Charter of exclusive privileges will expire by law, 
it is highly desirable that the inhabitants of Carlisle, whose interests 
would be greatly promoted by the extension of their trade to India 
and Cliina, should adopt some effectual method of securing thfese 
advantages to their city and neighbourhood by such legal and con- 
stitutional means as may unite all parties in the pursuit of so im- 
portant an object. 

‘ 2. That as no single individual, however zealous, or however 
able, could hope to accomplish this without the aid of his fellow- 
citizens generally, it is expedient that an association should be im- 
mediately embodied, under the name of the Carlisle East India 
Association,” for the purpose of collecting the best information 
upon all points connected with the commerce of India and China, 
and of acting in concert with the East India Associations of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and other great mercantile towns of the kingdom, in the 
prosecution of such measures as may be deemed best calculated to 
promote the opening of the rich and populous countries of the East, 
to the skill, capital, and enterprise, of all his Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, who are now excluded from any participation in those very 
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privileges which are enjoyed to their fullest extent by foreigners of 
description.’ 

^hese resolutions being put to the vote, were carried unani- 
mously j and the following gentlemen immediately entered their 
names as members of a Provisional Committee, to form and or* 
ganise the " Carlisle East India Association ’ accordingly .—George 
Ferguson; William Wilde; Joseph Ferguson; William Halton; 
James Harrington ; John Dixon ; Joseph Ferguson j Ralph 
Jborster, Whitehaven; John Watson; Peter Dixon, junior ; and 
George Cohen. 

Prom * The Greenock Advertiser,' Sept. 4. 

Mr. Buckingham. — This gentleman concluded his course of Lec- 
tures on the India and China Monopoly, and the discussion of the 
important question, ' What will be done with India ?' on Wednesday 
evening. He was attended throughout by the most respectable 
inhabitants of Greenock, Port*Glasgow, and the neighbouring water- 
ing-places, who testified their high sense of his important labours, 
by loud and repeated cheerings. It gives us pleasure to announce 
to our readers, that he has complied with the earnest wish of several 
ladies and gentlemen, to deliver his lecture on Palestine and its holy 
places, this evening, in the Assembly Rooms, at seven o’clock. The 
Journals speak in the most unqualified manner of the deep interest 
which is excited by bis Jescription of the Holy Land, and the im- 
pression which it leaves^ oh the minds of his audience ; and if he 
enter upon this lofty and arduous subject with his usual simplicity, 
distinctness, and energy, it cannot fail to be listened to with breath- 
less attention, embracing, as it does, a description of Tyre, Sidoii, 
Jerusalem, and the Mount of Olives, the tomb of our Saviour, and 
the various worshippers who resort to it ; the Land of Uz, and the 
valley of Jehosaphat; the seas, lakes, rivers, and plains; and the 
manners, religion, population, and government of the people. 
These, with many illustrations of Scripture— particularly of passages 
diflScult to comprehend, but which in the hands of so acute and 
attentive an observer as Mr. Buckingham, and so intimately ac- 
qumnted with the customs and language of the Eastern World as 
he is, cannot fail to be equally interesting to the Divine, and the 
Christian World in general. 

As an orator, Mr. Buckingham Is entitled to rank amongst the 
first, in the first rank of extempore speakers. He is never at a loss 
for language, distinct and appropriate, in which to clothe his ideas, 
which flow upon him in quick and fervid succession, each one loftier 
and mightier than that which preceded it. His voice is clear and 
agreeable, and capable of every variety of modulation and tone, — 
he is cool or impassioned, serious or jocular, pathetic or indignant, 
encouraging or commanding, as the nature of the subject which he 
is discussing -requires ; his feelings are always in accordance with 
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it,— like hi^ language, illustration, and instructive an^otes^ they 
are always under bis command. The same may be said of his geS- 
ticulation ; , it is chaste and varied, and adapted to the nature of bis 
discourse. It seems to come upon him unsought for— he could dot 
repress it if he wished to do so. Indeed, we venture to say, that, 
in the eagerness to reach the understanding and conviction of his 
hearers, he is scarcely aware that he uses an arm, yet he is never 
caught in an ungraceful attitude. The East India Company never 
had an opponent so powerful, and completely fitted to expose the 
evils of the exclusive privileges which they have so long enjoyed. 
Our enterprising merchants we are sure will follow up the proceed- 
ings which they have already adopted, and unite with the other great 
commercial towns in the kingdom, in lending their aid to remove 
the disabilities under which they have so long laboured. 

We are glad to understand that, in consideration of the vast fund 
of information which Mr. Buckingham has conveyed to them on 
this most important subject, and in testimony of their admiration 
of his character and talents, several of the principal merchants of 
Greenock are to give Mr. Buckingham a dinner in the Tontine 
Hotel, and afterwards accompany him to the Lecture Boom. 

From * The Greenock Advertiser,* Sept. 8. 

Dinner to Mr, Buckingham. — The strong and general in- 
terest excited by the delivery of Mr. Buckingham's lectures in this 
town, so increased with each succeeding day, that a number of the 
])rincipal inhabitants came to a resolution to manifest their appro- 
bation of this gentleman’s labours, and their concurrence in his 
views, by entertaining him with a dinner at the Tontine hotel, on 
Friday evening last, just before his setting out for Edinburgh, 
llailie Leitch, Chief Magistrate, in the chair j James Watt, Esq., 
croupier. 

In the course of the evening, various toasts were proposed, in 
harmony with the spirit of the meeting, which was addressed by 
the Chief Magistrate, by Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Wallace, of Kelly, 
Mr. Watt, Mr. Thom, Mr. Fairrie, and others. In these, the prin- 
cipal topics were, the evils under which the whole country is now 
labouring, in consequence of its productive powers being so great, 
while the existing markets for consumption are all supplied j and 
the indispensable necessity, therefore, of claiming from the Legis- 
lature a free admission to all the markets of the globe to which 
our power extends. 

When the health of Mr. Wallace was given, allusion was made 
lo his being a large West India proprietor, who had the intelli- 
gence, experience, and the liberality to admit that the interests of 
the class to which he belonged, ought no more to be maintained by 
a monopoly than the interests of the East India Company, but that 
lair competition and equal protection should be granted to all 
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brAticlMs of property or trade. Mr. Wallace, in a very feeling 
and happy manner, expressed his entire concurrence in this view 
of the subject, and showed, by references to his past opinions and 
actions, as well as by the conduct of the people of Greenock itself, 
tl}at even if it had been otherwise, and that partial evil might be 
expected, which he did not, however, apprehend, both his conscience 
and the example set him by the public-spirited merchants of this 
port, would concur in inducing him not to think of setting up his 
own individual interests as an obstacle to the accomplishment of a 
great public good. 

This speech was followed by a second, from Mr. Buckingham, in 
which, having already expatiated on the interests of the East India 
Trade, he undertook to show, and that by fact and argument in 
detail, that if the question merely turned upon the admission of 
East India sugar only, as a free article from the East, tlie interest 
of the sugar-growers in these might be supposed likely to suffer j 
but taking all the other articles of Indian produce into account, 
and more especially the opening of China, and the highly improved 
state of all the countries which might, if the existing monopoly 
were abolished, engage in a commerce with the East, it was certain 
that a much larger quantity of all kinds of colonial produce would 
be required than is now supplied, and that, therefore, the West 
Indies might still hold their ground, and even participate in the 
general benefits which the opening of the East would give to all 
classes of producers. His subject was pursued at much greater 
length than our brief outline would embrace, and its reception was 
suen as to show that it was cordially and reciprocally entertained. 

Mr. Fairrie stated, in which he was followed and confirmed by 
the Chief Magistrate and Mr. Watt, that at the last ex])iration of 
the Charter, the merchants of Greenock were the first in the field 
to oppose its renewal. They had derived considerable information 
and some impetus towards tbc cause from Mr.T. Attwood, the public- 
spirited and intelligent banker, of Birmingham 3 and as early as the 
year 1811 , they sent up a deputation, which was soon after joined by 
one from Hull, though the country generally did not engage in the 
struggle until long after. In May last, also, there was a public 
meeting held at Greenock, and another of the county of Renfrew- 
shire (the only county meeting yet held in the kingdom on this 
occasion), at both of which strong resolutions were passed, com- 
mittees formed, and every preparatory step taken to enter into 
more active operations when the time for action arrives j so that 
the spirit has continued here as vigorous as at first, and will now 
be in no danger of abatement. 

.The entertainment was altogether one of the most agreeable de- 
scription, equally honourable to the givers and the receiver : and 
notwithstanding that most of the individuals had, on the preceding 
evening, been engaged in the festivities of opening the Royal 
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Exchange at Glasgow, there was as much freshness^ Vivacity, and 
even enthusiasm, as if the longest interval had intervened between. , 

Mr. Buckinoham’s Lecture on Palestine. — This lecture wiis 
attended on Friday evening by the most numerous and fashionable 
liudience we have ever seen within the walls of the Assembly Room. 
The Orator spoke for more than three hours, The breathless 
silence with which he Was listened to, interrupted occasionally by 
immense cheering, evinced the intense interest that prevailed. TJie 
audience were completely under his sway — they could no more 
resist the impression he wished to make, or fail to catch a portion 
of his spirit, than he himself could resist the impulse of deep feeling 
with which he was borne away. It was indeed a highly interesting 
and imposing discourse — one continued and unconstrained torrent 
of eloquence, * deep, fervid, limitless, and strong.’ We will not 
lessen the effect which it produced by attempting even an outline of 
it. It is much to be regretted that he did not favour us with his 
lectures on Egypt, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, they would have been 
as much appreciated in Greenock as any other town which Mr. 
Buckingham has visited. Indeed, if he had time to do so, previous 
to his departure from Scotland, we feel assured that it would repay 
for his labour. 

In our last we stated that he was the most powerful opponent 
the East India Company ever had. He seems to have been des- 
tined for the task, and we are much mistaken if he do not sap the 
foundation of this odious monopoly, and eventually overturn it 
altogether. There is a union of every quality in him for the work. 
—Oratory, natural and unassuming — energy, determination, and an 
inexhaustible fund of information — a heart sympathising' with the 
woes of suffering humanity — a philanthropy which embraces in 
one wide grasp the myriads of our fellow creatures who are still 
immersed in the darkness of superstition. The mercantile worW 
cannot but follow and support him, the Christian world cannot but 
aid him with their prayers, for the successful issue of his crusade; 
for a wider field never was opened for Christian benevolence than 
will be opened at the expiration, we trust, of the present charter. 

From * The Edinburgh Scotsma?i,' Sept. 9. 

Mr. Buckingham. — We were present at the lecture on Monday 
evening, which was attended by nearly 500 persons, of both sexes, 
from the most respectable classes in this city. It was delivered 
with great animation, and with that happy urbanity of manner 
which constitutes the great charm of Mr. Buckingham’s elocufjon. 
On the motion of Mr. Spittal, the thanks of the meeting were voted 
to him by acclamation for his great exertions in rousing the public 
mind to a sense of the importance of the India question. , We in- 
tended to enter at some length into one or two of the subjects be 
touched upon, but the space and time we have found it necessary 
devote to other matters will not permit us. We may state how- 
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ever, generally, that while we think highly of his ingenuity^ we dis- 
sent widely from him in several points, and in spite of all his elo- 
quence, do consider some of his suggestions too Utopian for prac- 
tice,* Still the lecture contained a great deal of valuable matter. 
His reply to the vote of thanks was felicitous. 

The following resolutions were passed at the times and places 
named, with reference to this subject, and were presented to Mr. 
Buckingham during his stay at Greenock. 


Trade to India and China. 

At a Meeting of the Merchants, Traders, and other Inhabitants of 
the Town of Greenock, held in the Town-Hall, upon Tuesday 
the l^th day of May, 1829, for the purpose of petitioning Parlia- 
ment against the Renewal of the East India Company’s Monopoly 
of the Trade to India and China : 

William Leitch, Esq., Chief Magistrate, in the Chair : 

On the motion of John Fairrie, Esq., seconded by Robert Ewing, 
Esq., it was resolved unanimously, 

* 1. That this meeting, impressed with a conviction that the 
monopoly of the trade to China, enjoyed by the East India Com- 
pany, and the restrictions imposed on the intercourse between this 
country and the East Indies, are highly injurious to the prosperity 
of the nation, do firmly trust, that on the expiry of the Company’s 
Charter the Legislature, acting on those wise and enlightened views 
which have guided them on other occasions, will abolish entirely 
that monopoly, and throw the trade with the East open, without re- 
striction, to the whole commercial and trading community. 

* 2. That it appears from statements which have never been 
controverted, that the inhabitants of this country have heretofore 
usually paid at least 100 per cent, more for teas than has been paid 
by their continental neighbours j a tax of two millions and a half 
sterling annually being thus imposed on the nation, solely for the 
benefit of the India Company ; a result which this meeting cannot 
but regard as originating in the grossest injustice. 

‘ 3. That if the trade with China, a nation possessing an immense 
population, wealthy and civilised, were thrown open to the com- 
mercial enterprise of the kingdom, there are the most substantial 
grounds for anticipating that the trade would be vastly increased in 
extent and importance, and afford a wide field for the employment 
of our surplus capital and labour. In the certainty of such being 
the consequence, the meeting acquiesce j because, judging from all 

* We m*iy here remark enpmant, that in presenting the beau ideal of a 
plan or system which it is desirable to see substituted for the present in 
reference to our future government of India, it can hardly be expected that 
all parties should agree in the practicability of every suggestion made. If 
the di%irabkne$s be admitted, the practicability may be easily put to the test 
by actual inal. 
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previous experience, it clearly appears, that an overgrowp and pri- 
vileged body, like the East India Company, is altogether unfit to 
conduct mercantile aflfairs with that economy, activity, and intelli- 
gence, necessary for their success j and because, looking ta..what 
has been the effect of the late partial opening of the trade to Tmlja, 
the meeting observe, that in spite of the many restrictions which 
still oppose its extension, it has, in the space of a few years, in- 
creased three-fold, notwithstanding the positive testimony of the 
most distinguished of the Company’s officers and civil servants, 
that '' the trade and commerce of India with Great Britain could not 
be augmented.” 

' 4. That this meeting further anticipate the happiest conse- 
quences from the abolition of the restrictions on the intercourse 
with India which still exist, from extending the freedom of com- 
munication with the interior, and from giving encouragement to the 
settlement of British-born subjects throughout our Indian possessions, 
whereby the arts and civilisation of Europe would be spread over 
that vast continent, the comforts and happiness of the Native 
population promoted, and their moral and religious character 
improved. 

‘ 5. That petitions to both Houses of Parliament, embodying 
these resolutions, be submitted for the signature of the merchants, 
traders, and other inhabitants of Greenock, and forwarded to the 
Right Honourable Earl Cathcart, and to Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
Bart., for presentation to the Lords and Commons respectively 5 
and that the following gentlemen be nominated a Committee to 
watch over the measure which must shortly be brought forward 
relative to the trade with India and China, and to take, such steps 
as they may consider necessary and proper for obtaining the admis- 
sion of British subjects, on the expiration of the Company’s Charter, 
to a fair and equal participation in the commerce of the Eastern 
World 


The Two Magistrates of Greenock, 
Messrs. Robert Wallace, 

James Watt, 

William Macfie, 

James Tasker, 

James Stewart, 

W. Baine, jun. 

' The Magistrates to 


Messrs. John Fairrie, 

Andrew Anderson, 
James Ramsay, 
Charles C. Scott, 
Thomas Turner, 
John Thomson, 
Robert D. Ker. 
be Convenors. 


' William Leitcii, Chairman. 


Resolutions of the Meetings of the Country Gentlemen of Renfrew- 
shire, held on the 21st of May, 1829, relative to the India and 
China Trade. 

' 1. That the employment and prosperity of the population of 
Renfrewshire depend greatly on foreign markets, for the exporta- 
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tion of its manufactures on the one hand, and the necessary 
supplies of r^w material on the other, 

* 5. That of late years the ordinary markets have proved alto- 
gether inadequate to afford employment to the industrious popula- 
tion, who have in consequence thereof been at different times, and 
are at this moment in great numbers, actually reduced to a state of 
suffering, bordering on starvation, by the want of employment. 

* 3. That the County of Renfrew feels it therefoVe to be an im- 
perative duty, by every means in its power, to promote such measures 
as may tend to supply the labouring and manufacturing classes of 
this populous district, with an enlarged field for the disposal of their 
manufactures, and for the better employment of the people. 

‘ 4. That a free trade with India and China evidently affords a 
wide field for British enterprise and industry, and appears well cal- 
culated not only to increase the means of employment, but to coun- 
teract the bad consequences likely to arise from a state of idleness 
and starvation among the labouring classes of society. 

‘ 5. That petitions be prepared in the spirit of these resolutions 
to both Houses of Parliament, the one to the House of Commons, 
to be presented by Mr. Maxwell, M. P. ; and the one to the House 
of Lords, by Lord Glasgow. 


East Indian Monopoly.— A public meeting took place on 
Tuesday last, September 15, at Limerick, pursuant to a requisition 
to the Mayor, for the purpose of considering a petition to Parliament 
on the subject of the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter. 
The following resolutions wore adopted : 

^ That this meeting entertains a sanguine expectation that the 
opening of a new trade with India and China, and a repeal of the 
restrictions which prevent the settlement of British subjects in his 
Majesty’s Asiatic dominions, will relieve our commercial and manu- 
facturing interests from existing depression, by opening new markets 
for the produce of national industry, adding to the wealth of the 
empire, promoting the civilisation of India, and improving the con- 
dition of the working classes in Great Britain and Ireland. 

' That a petition founded on the foregoing resolution be prepared 
and signed j and that it be presented to the House of Commons by 
our representative, Thomas Spring Rice, Esq.’ 

Proposed by William Roche, and seconded by William Howlv 
Esqrs. : 

* That the support of the. Irish representatives be respectfully 
solicited to this important question, involving as it does the peculiar 
interests of this country— tending to the establishment of manufac- 
tures among us, and to an increased demand in Great Britain for our 
produce— and leading to such a rise in the wages of labour, as may 
afford to our poor countrymen a greater command of the comforts 
and necessaries of life.’ 
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DiNNtii TO Mr. Whitmore, M. P. 

From the Ltverpool Mercury, September 18. 

On Tuesday evening last, at the Adelphi, Mr. Whitmore, M. P. the able an4 
talented advocate of free trade to India and China, and of a free trade in corn, was 
entertained at dinner by the gentlemen composing the Liverpool Committee for 
Promoting Free Trade to India and China. The dinner was excellent, comprising 
every delicacy of the season with more substantial fare, and the wines and fruita 
were of the first description. The chair was occupied by Mr. Cropper, supported by 
Mr. Leathatn, as Vice-President When the cloth w'as drawn, it was arranged 
that in deference to the Chairman’s opinions on such objects, the usual custom of 
giving toasts at public dinners should be dispensed with as mbeh as possible ; and 
that if any gentleman wished to propose a toast at all, he should address himself to 
the Vice-Chairman, 

Mr. Alston, in rising to propose the health of Mr. Whitmore, stated that he had 
an opportunity, as one ot the deputation in London, in May last, to witness the zeal, 
ability, and judgment with which Mr. Whitmore had brou girt before Parliament this 
great question of opening the trade with India and China. Upon a subject of such 
magnitude, and upon which he trusted there was only one opinion in the country, 
with the exceptiou of the East India Company, it w<is impossible not to bear testi- 
monv to the moderation, as well as accuracy, of his exposure of a monopoly, so 
injiiiious to the best interests of Jkitain, so repugnant to justice and the freedom of 
commerce. With this intelligent gentleman’s co-operation, and the united support 
of the country, tliey must feci assured of final success, and he concluded by express- 
ing his conviction of the importance and value of free trade with the East, in the 
present depressed state of our manufactures. {Great Applaud.) 

Mr. Whitmohf then rose, and spoke neaily in the following terms : — Mr. Chair- 
man, and Gentlemen, the very kind manner in which iny honourable friend, if he 
will permit mo so to call him, has pio^fOsed this toast, and the equally kind manner 
in which you have received it, has produced on my mind feelings of considerable 
distress on the present occasion. Gentlemen, I cannot but feel tliat in addressing 
the present assembly on the subject which has called us together, I am addressing 
those who, in all piobability, are far better informed upon it than myself; I cannot 
but feel that you know the principle on which this great question rests, and that 
there are amongst you gentlemen far more competent to enter into details respecting 
it than I can pretend to be ; and therefore the distress I feel in addressing such an 
assembly for the first time is considerably aggravated bv my ignorance of the proper 
mode of applying myself to the question before us. If I venture to make any ob- 
servations upon it, it is not from the futile hope of informing your minds upon it, 
but liom the anxious wish I feel that 'oy continued discussion the country may be 
aroused to a proper sense of the immense inteiest and importance of this great 
question, as it is only by this means that we can be assured of victory in the con- 
flict in which we are engaged. (Applause,) On these grounds I shall venture to 
offer a few observations on this important subject. I am well aware that amongst 
you there are none ignorant of the immense importance of a free trade to the East 
Indies. It is not necessary for me to inform you that since the partial free trade to India 
commenced in 1814, that trade has increased three or four fold. It is not necessary 
for me to inform you that, according to the opinions of all those whose opinions are 
worth having, there can be but one limit to the further extension of that trade, 
namely, the amount and quality of the imports which we can receive from that part 
of the world. (Ap])lause.) I need not show that by a rigorous monopoly, whicn is 
at utter variance with the principles of trade, common sense, and equity, we are at the 
present moment shut out from all commercial intercourse with one of the most im- 
portant and populous empires in the world. I need not tell you that the empire of 
China contains 150 millions of people ; I need not tell you that it produces an 
article of general consumption in this country, or that that consumpUoa may be 
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indefimtely augmented. I need not tell you that its situation, its climate, the com- 
mercial habits of its population, and the absence of the manufacturing power derived 
from macbineiy which exists in Europe, enable us to command, to a great extent, 
the markets of that immense empire, if they be only opened to our operations by the 
concession of a free trade between Great Britain and China. These circumstances 
render it unnecessary for me to dilate on the immense importance of a general trade 
to the East, not to Liverpool alone, but to England, Ireland, Scotland, and the 
empire at large. It is not necessary for me to say how greatly commerce has been 
extended by the partial operation of the principle of free trade, or how greatly it may 
still be increased if wc follow up that principle. Gentlemen, this is so important a 
consideration that 1 trust you will all, individually and collectively, endeavour to 
the utmost of your ability to impress these great truths on the minds of all those over 
whom you have any influence. Occupying so prominent a situation in the manu- 
facturing interest, it is your duty to impress upon the manufacturers, especially 
those who make use of cotton, the enormous interest of this great question, more 
. especially when a distress prevails amongst them, the contemplation of which 
makes the lieart bleed. The country (from circumstances into which it would he 
bad taste for me to enter at the present moment,) is perii)dically visited by a dis- 
tress, recurring at certain intervals, not very far from each other : yet there is, 
unquestionably, in the country an abundance of capital ; we possess a power of 
production greater than was ever possessed by any other country in the world , and 
if it be true that, by affording the means of expansion to capital, and the power of 
production, we shall remove a considerable portion of the distress now endured, and 
afford the only effectual means of preventing its recurrence, — if this be a fact, tlien, 
I say, we are all called upon to use all our efforts, to exert ourselves to the utmost 
to force upon the consideration of the country, and especially upon tins part of it, 
the enormous importance of this great question. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I need 
not remind you of the state in which the question rests at the present moment. You 
are well aware that when it was agitated m the last Session of Parliament, we 
received the pledge of the organ of Government, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the subject should be taken into consideration during the next. I have no 
doubt that that pledge will be fully redeemed ; but, looking on this public question, 
and judging of it as of others, it is most desirable that, notwithstanding the pledge 
we have received, we should endeavour to keep the eyes of the country and the 
Legislature fixed upon it ; it is not desirable that wc should rest upon our oars, even 
for a moment. We have the pledge, and I trust it will be redeemed ; I am only 
anxious that the inquiry may be instituted, for the cause is so clear and so just, that 
inquiry can lie attended with no other result than triumph, entire and complete. 
B,ut let us not trust too much to the pledge ; let us not relax in our exertions, but 
continue to use all lawful and legitimate means to force the question on the consi- 
deration of the Legislature. When we consider the immense commercial and 
manufacturing power possessed by the empire— -when we reflect on the state of 
England and Scotland — when we think of the condition of Ireland, and estimate 
the consequences which may result from the settlement of this most imjioitdiit 
question, to that most interesting, but, unfortunately, most afflicted portion of the 
eniplie, (and it is impossilde nut to entertain a sanguine hope that fiee trade to the 
East, by affording employment to the impoverished inhabitants of lieland, will 
complete what has been already done for the pacification of that distracted country,) 
when we know that by improving this portion of the einpiie we also confer a benefit 
on the empue at large, —wc cannot but be convinced from all these considerations, 
that it is most desirable to continue to press the question on the attention of the 
Legislature, by all the means within our power. The Government are now consi- 
dering the means of tranquillizing Ireland. By the law removing tlie restrictions 
on the majority of its inhabitants, they have alieady done much, but still more i.s 
required. It is not sufficient to piomote useful habits of industry amongst its 
people ; means must also be opened out to them Iw which that industry can be 
beneficially employed, and how can it be more beneficially employed than in the 
manufacture of what others want, and the consumption of what others produce ^ 
(Applause.) Gentlemen, it is clear as the sun at noon* day, that no question can 
come under the consideration of the Legislature, involving consequences so im- 
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poflaut, so vast, as that which has brought as together. Let us not conhrie our 
view of the benefits lesulting from the settlement of this great question, to the great 
increase of trade, which would be its immediate consequence. When I consider 
how the interests of the country at large are bound up in the general weal, how 
essential it is to suppoit them, in order to enable it to hold its place amongst tlie 
nations of the world ; and when I consider its trifling area in comparison with that 
of other countries of Europe, I am convinced of its inability to compete with them, 
without increasing commerce and flourishing manufactures, and I am assuied that 
too much importance cannot be attached to any thing w'hich has a tendency to pro- 
mote the one or the other. (Applause.) Gentlemen, there is another subject 
which lias long occupied my attention, — I allude to the trade in corn. Experience 
has shown, that we cannot proceed by the direct course of removing the restrictions 
upon it ; but it is my opinion, that through the medium of the great question of 
Irce trade to the East, we shall be enabled to approach that which I must consider 
as being of the greatest importance to the country. It is my conviction, that until 
we le- establish tliat regular and habitual trade in corn wliicli the present state of 
the country requires, we can look forward to no degree of permanent prosperity. 
(Applause,) Whetlior this is a coricct view of the question or not, remains to be 
pioied, but it IS my decided conviction ; and seeing the utter impossibility of 
ittackiijg the existing monopoly in a direct way, I am anxious to see whether there 
not a moie circuitous mode of assailing it. The great objection advanced against 
a lice trade m corn, is the great fall m tlie price of the commodity which it is sup- 
posed it would occasion , but it is quite clear, that even if it be impossible lo cause 
a gio.it extension in the consumption of com in this country, that object may be 
efleated in Ireland, by affording employment to the people ; and if that be done, it 
qiule obvious that sucli a demand for foreign corn will be created, that the minds 
ot the most timid must soon he convinced that a fiee trade in coin is not only safe, 
but absolutely nccessaiy. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I therefore hope that, through 
the medium of the gieat extension of commerce and increase of m.inufaetuies, 
winch will be the consequence of a free Inteicourse with the East, we sli.ill not only 
attain the end of augmenting the wealth and resources of the country, but we shall 
pave the way for the safe and gradual removal of a restriction attended with the 
ino^t injuiious consequences to the best interests of the country. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, there is another point to which I wish briefly to call your attention. 
It IS not only from a conviction of its advantages in a commeici.il sense^that 1 have 
ventured to stii in this question ; those advantages aie, it is true, siiflicicnt to war- 
i.int the exertion of all our powers for their attainment ; but ilioic is still a higher 
View HI which It may he rcgaidcd, and that is the ininieuse improvement in our 
enormous empiie in tlie East with winch it will he attended. (Applause.) Gentle, - 
men, is England, celebiated for her morality and religious feeling,— is Knjjland, 
who gives a moral tone to the rest of the woild, — is England to hold possession ot 
an empire containing one linndred millions of inhabitants, and be perfectly indifl’er- 
ciit to the coiKlition of her jubjoeU Are we, as was well obscrvc'd by I'urkc, if 
our empire in India ceased lo-morrow, to leave theie no traces of our doininion 
which a few short yeais will not be sufficient to efface'' Shall we not attempt to 
iiiiroduce there civilization, mmal impioveiiient and intelligence, and leligious 
feeling^ Is it not a boumlen duly to endeavour to effect this by all the means we 
possess 1 I lliink it is an imperative duty, and 1 am (juile convincctl that no means 
mil be so effectual m its pcitormance, (indeed I doubt whether any means would 
lie effectual without it,) as fice trade. (Applause.) In the term fice trade 1 also 
luclude the powei of ITighshmeii to hold l.iiids in Indui, to employ ilioir enpitul 
tlieic, lo move about the countiy lo supei intend such employment — a libeity so 
essential to the interests of the capitalisls, without winch the fruits of fice trade 
cannot be expected to exist. (Applause.) Looking at the subject in all the points 
of view which I have faintly eiich'avoured to sh.idow out, it is impossible not to 
c'onsulei (he question as the most important that can come under tlie consideration 
of the country and the Legislature , it is impossible for me* not to implote you all, 
individuafly and collectively, to use all the energy of wlneli you are capable, in fur- 
therance of the grand object, the immense, the gigantic object, we have in view. 
My own efforts are, and must be, feeble indeed, but actuated by the motives winch 
Oriental Herald^ Vol. 2.3. 
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should guide every honest man — a consideration of the good of his own country, and 
the advantage of the millions over whom, in a certain degree, ho is called upon to 
rule, such as they arc they shall be iniited to yours, and I will not only not relax in 
the exertions I have hitherto made, but will redouble them, and will consider this 
great question as the loadstar of my political life. ( Great apj>iaum.) 

Mr. Radcliffi- expressed the satisbiction with which he, as well as the rest of 
the company, had listened to the excellent speech of their distinguished guest, Mr. 
Whitmore. He spoke warmly in support of the general principle of free trade, a 
point which he thought ought to be insisted on in all their discussions with Govern- 
ment, and expressed his hopes that they would not confine their views merely to a 
free intercourse with the East, but exert themselves to secure the extinction of every 
species of monopoly, and the general extension of the grand principle of free trade. 
He called the attention of the company to a member of the House of Commons who 
had stood foiward the honest and consistent advocate of this system, and whatever 
might be thought of the system itself by some of them, he was suie that there was 
not a gentleman present entertained any doubt of the goodness and sincerity of his 
motives. He alluded to their distinguished representative, the Right Honourable 
William Huskisson. (Applause.) He hoped they would not pass over this oppoi- 
tunity of showing their approbation of that distinguislied advocate of tlie principle 
of free trade, by drinking the health of a gentleman whose connexion with Liveipool 
was a distinction to the town. He concluded by proposing the health of the Right 
Honourable William Huskisson. A similar compliment was then paid to Ceneial 
Gascoyne, by the Vice-(’hairinan, who, as well as othei gentlemen present, spoke 
warmly of the gallant General’s attention to the Deputation when in J^ondon. 

The CiiAiniwAN then losc, and said he felt very grateful to the company for the 
peculiarly kind manner iii which, in consideiation of his feelings, they had con- 
sented to dispense with the mode of toast-giving, usual on occasions like the pre - 
sent. There were many who weie more desi^rving of sucli consuh-raiion than he, 
but he tiusted that none would bi' found more zealous lu the great cause m which 
tliey weie all engaged than lie was, and would ( onlinue to lie. Tins question had 
always appeared to him in a very simple point of view. They knew that gieat 
distiess pevailed over all the country at the piesent moment, — <iti(l what was the 
cause ot it? Was not the world capable of producing sufficient to render evei\ 
individual in it happy and comfortable He was convinced that it was, and th.it 
even it its population were tour or five times as gie.it as it was at piesent, it wms 
still capable of producing more than that population could i onsuiiic. (Apluuse.) 
What then was the cause of the distress which was now expenetu'cd ! W as it be- 
cause the people weie unw'illing to cultivate the land Was it lieeaiisi' tliey weie 
‘unwilling to laboui in commeice or maniifactuies? as it beivuise tlii'y weie un- 
willing to woik tor their own comfoits and suppoit ’ No ; they knew that disposi- 
tions exactly the leveisc prevailed amongst the jieoph' ; they were walling In 
labour from moining to niglit, and that too tor what would not afford one quaitci el 
what they ought to have, it was not, theietoie, the lault of the people, noi tin* 
absence of the power of production, that gave lise to tlie existing distress. liat 
then was the cause of it i Itw.is tlie lestiiclions laid on the intereouise between 
one country and another that prevented general plenty ami abuiidaiiee. [Appluu^i.) 
If these restrictions were laid on by other countries, as, for instanee, was the ea^e 
in South America whilst under the dominion ol Spain, the people of this cminli) 
, could have no influence in their lemoval ; but it so happened that the lestrictiors 
thus pieventing the happiness ol the countiy weie the work of the eoiintiy itself, 
which alone had the power ot removing them. [Apptame.) The whole popuhi 
tion of India were exposed to a similar inconvenience also, by the conduct ot tins 
country. That population was estimated at 134 mdlions, ami tliey bad heard lli-'f 
of China stated at 150 millions ; they had all seen the immense advantage whieli 
followed the allowance of free inteicourse with 20 millions of people in Soutli 
America ; what then must be the consequence ot a fice tiadi' with 300 millions m 
the East t (Applause.) The cause of the distress was not the want of empl"}' 
ment, foi never was theic so much cotton spun as at present, and yet that tiade 
was as much depressed as any other j it was not the want of employment, but tfe 
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want of lemuncration for it, which was the consequence of our being shut out of 
the great markets of the world, that occasioned the diatress. Therefore it behoved 
ilieiu all to exert themselves with energy and perseverance in the great cause in 
winch they were engaged. The rest of the country was looking to them, and rt 
uas their duty to use every means in their power to insure the spread of inforraa- 
ti„ij on the subject, and to cause the general extension thioughout the country of 
the feelings which animated themselves. (Applause.) 

Mr, Jouix Ssiii H said, that in all former discussions respecting India, it had 
hi-en the object of the Hast India Company, and their advocates and adherents of 
r\ciy desenption, and doubtless would be their object again, to cast a mist before 
the eyes of the people, which it was the duty of every mart better infornied on the 
subject to endeavour to dissipate. There was one tact which could not be suffi- 
( lently urged, and that was, that whatever intricacy there might be with respect to 
the intercourse with India, connected as it was with the territorial claims of the 
Company, theie was none whatever relating to that with China. There the Eng- 
lish appealed degraded as a nation ; there they had lost cade amongst the nations 
of the world foi su/feiing themselves to be the only people excluded fiorn a profit- 
able maiket. 'rhere the JCast India Company had not the shadow of sovereignty ; 
they bad there no vested riglits for which to claim indemnity, but were rather 
called iijjon tliemsolves to make compensation to the people of this country for 
haling so long kept them out of their ju^t rights. {Applause.) He then comph* 
meuted the Chairman on the r,eal and ability displayed by him throughout the pio* 

( (H'dings respecting fj 00 commeice with the East, and (oncludcd by proposing his 
InMltli, v\lin h was dniuL with very gieat applausi'. 

The CiMiTi.MAN retuined thanks. 

\]r. ^VlIllMonL wislied to propose to the consideration of the company the 
lic.iltli of in individual now occupying an exalted situation in India, greatly to his 
own ciedit, to the advantage of the people ovei whom lie iiiled, and also to the 
hi I tlimance of the opinions entertamed by the gentlemen present, with respect to 
tin' East. He need scaieely say th.it he .ilhided to the piesent Governor-General 
III liiili, I, Lord William llentinck. (Applause.) He respected and legarded that 
( 'iiiiicmi nobltiiiaii as one'of tin- most sinceiely honest and conscientious individuals 
iij.it nas ever placed in high ollim* in this country. (Applause.) According to 
leient acnnints, that illustuous individual liad seen the great rpieslion rtf the set- 
il'iiient of Englishmca in India m the light in which they all wished it to be 
view oil, and had extended the piivilege of holding and occupying lamls in India, 
n'riih j-ievmusly was possessed, and ih.it only tiiitively, by the indigo planteis 
dime, tu evciy iiulividiul anxmus to employ hi.s skill and capital in the cultivation ’ 
ot flic soil lie was the hist that liad pursued th.it course, and he (Mr. W.) had 
'lot the shadow of a doubt that it would be attended with inimouse advantage to 
liidij, and also to this countiy. The only doubt he entertained on the subject 
wlietliei the eondiK’t and motives of that illustrious individual would meet 
"iih the approbation and coiieuricneo oi lliose who had hitlieito pursued a very 
'bllrient line of policy. Ih' was, thcn foie, anxious to take the earliest oppoitunity 
cl cvpiesnng his .i<lmiiafiou of the lihcial and enlightened views winch had 
piaaijited l.oid William Ijenlinek to take the coui.se he had adopted, and his hope 
that that couise wmuld meet with the approb.ition ol those who were able to set the 
''C.il upon it. (Applause.) Tliey would then find, supposing even that no progress 
''imiild he made in the great Cjuestion until the expliation of the chaiter ot the East 
India Company, wlueh he neither Iielieved nor feared, they would then find the 
unound-woik laid by the East India Company, for an Immense extension of com- 
nnjice, which must be the result of the effectual application of the principle of free 
bade, (Applause ) He hojied that they would leeeive warmly the health of the 
dbistiious individual who had shown himself the advoi’ate of liberal and enlightened 
(nimiples in the East Indies, — Lord William Beritinek. 'Ilu toast was then < 3 hink 
with very great applause. 

l^Ir. l.iATiuM, the Vue-l’resident, after complimenting tlie Mayor of Liver- 
P'l'i! nn the manner in which ho had rome foiw.nd and j.titied with the meieliants 
L 2 
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of Liverpool on the great question of free trade, and regretting that his Wor shj) 
had been unavoidably prevented accepting the invitation he had received to dine 
with their distinguished guest, proposed the health of N. Robinson, Lstp, the 
Mayor of Liverpool. 

Mr. Rathbone expressed a wish that coniinerre and agriculture, hitherto con- 
sidered in opposition to each other, might thenceforth be inseparable in their con- 
nection, as he was convinced that s. -h connection would be greatly to the advantage 
of both. 

Mr. Grant thought it would be proper, on the present occasion, not to omit the 
name of a gentleman to whom the cause in wliich they were all engaged owed much, 
and to whom they and the country ^\ere much indebted for the zeal, talent, and energy 
displayed in his different publications. He alluded to Mr. Crawfurd. {Applause.) 
He tlierefoie proposed the health of Mr. Crawfurd, and thanks to him for the im- 
portant services which he had rendered the country, and also for those which weie 
yet to come. {Applause.) 

The Chaihman, after some brief rcinaiks requesting that other gentlemen would 
favour the company with their sentiments, called upon Mr, Rusliton for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. RusiiTONthen rose and said, that, called upon in such a way, it would be 
nide in him to abstain from saying a few woids, though he feared that nothing 
that fell from him could be of the slightest advantage to the cause in which they 
were all engaged. Inadequately iiilormed as he was on the gieat points of the 
question, and adhering to it only fiom a conviction of the justice of the general 
principles on which it was founded, he could do it no service by attempting to 
enter into details respecting it. He would therefore speak not of the cause, hut of 
those who had been its advocates. Whilst persons living and active had been 
toasted that day ; whih t they had heard the Governor-General applauded for the 
wisdom and policy of his measures in India ; whilst Mr. Crawfunl had bi'cn judi- 
ciously extolled for the splendid talents and labonous industry he had exerted in 
furtherance of the national object ; whilst they had heaid fiom Mr. Whilniore a 
speech which did equal honour to his head and his hcait, and proved him to be 
possessed of the spirit which ought to actuate a Rntish h'gislator , and whilst, as 
mercantile men, they paid their tribute of gratitude and respect to those to whom 
their cause was under deep and lasting obligations,— they ought not to forget that 
there were some men still lingering amongst them who had fought the good fight, 
and paved the way for the victory for winch they w'cre thcmsehc^ contending,— 

, men who were now sinking into the shade, and prepaiing to pay the final debt of 
nature, and that to these men were due their warmest gratitude and applause. 
(Applause.) Twenty years ago, amongst the firmest advocates of fiee tiade, fii‘>l, 
^cause it was a mere act of justice to the labouring population of this counliy, 
and secondly, because it tended greatly to piomole the progress of civiliz.ition and 
improvement amongst mankind, — amongst the firmest advocates of the measuic was 
their own distinguished townsman, Mr. Roscoc. (A])ptnuse.) At that time, ;Mi- 
Roscoe co-operated with, and was aided by, the father of a friend of bis, whom lie 
(Mr. Rushton) had the pleasure of seeing then at table. It should never be for- 
gotten, if the cause in which they weio engaged should eventually tiiumph, that 
William Roscoe and William Rathbone, and the men who acted with them, were 
the first to endeavour to rouse the nation to a sense of those rights, the iiltimatr' 
possession of which he tiusted was not then far distant, and the recovery of wlm !i 
would ni)t only benefit their own country, hut spiead blessings to the remotest 
regions of the East. It became them, in moments like the pieseiit, whilst tlim 
eulogizerl living exertions, not to forget those which were past ; and lie was siirr 
that it would be grateful to the distinguished man whom he had mentioned, to he,u 
that, though he was absent, and incapable of further active exertion, they had drunk 
his fealth at that board with respect and giatitude. He concluded by propoMU- 
thc health of a man to whom, he said, commerce, freedom, and letters were imidi 
indebted — William Roscoe. The toast was drunk with veiy great applause. 

Mr. E. Roscoe said he was utteily at a loss for words to express the giatitiulf 
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he foil for the handsome terms in winch his father had been spoken of, and the 
kind manner in which his health had been received. He then assured the com- 
pany that though his father had retired from active life, and was incapable of active 
exertion, he had carried with him into his retirement the principle which had 
actuated him from the earliest period of his life — a regard for the general welfare 
and improvement of mankind. Mr. Rosooe then begged leave to propose as a toast 
the health of Mr. Buckingham. It was hardly necessary for him to call their at- 
tention to the essential services which the exertions of that gentleman had rendered 
to the cause, or to the extraordinary degree in which he had called the public 
attention to it in those places which he had visited. He did not know an indi- 
vidual so well qualified as Mr. Buckingham to rouse the country to a proper feel- 
iriif on this impoitant subject, and he thought that they would be wanting in a 
[jioper feeling, if, on an occasion like the present, they did not drink his health. 
\V ho was so proper an individual to come forward and denounce the tyranny and 
naiiow policy of the East India (’ompany, as he who, m his own person, had been 
tinned out of the country, robbed, and despoiled by them 1 (Applause- ) He con- 
cluded by proposing, as a toast, the health of Mr. Buckingham, and many thanks 
to him for his gicat exertions in behalf of free intercourse with the East. 

Mr. Aisiov spoke of the strong necessity of the co-operation of other great towns 
v\ith the central committee, and commended the zeal and ability displayed by the 
(oimnittees at Glasgow, Leeds, Biistol, Birmingham, and Manchester. He ex- 
plcs^('d a hope that the time would soon come when every town and village in the 
kingdom would be duly impressed witli the importance of this question, m which 
(M'^c success would bo the ceitain result of unanimous exertion. He proposed, as a 
lo.ist, tlie Associated Committci's, whicli was received with great applause. 

Mr. lIoDosos c.xpicssed Ins opinion, that in very many places the inhabitants 
wtio only waiting an opportunity to come forward, and that, when the time arrived, 
they would show themselves alive to the interest and importance of the question. 

Ml. Leaiimm retiiined thanks on his health being drunk, and proposed the 
shipping and manufacturing interests. 

Ml. Hope begged leave to suggest tlic piopriety of drinking the health of a gen- 
lii’inan who had taken a very active part in the prosecution of the great cause in 
vshii'h they weic all engagoil, he alluded to their esteemed friend Mr. Gladstone. 
Ill' I'xpresscd his regret that uriavoidahle circumstances had prevented their having 
the hoiioui of that gentleman's company, and spoke warmly of the zeal and abihty 
tlisplayeil by him on seveial (ormer occasions on the India question. 

Air. Grant ri'turned thanks, and expressed his conviction that Mr. Gladstone’s 
heart and mind were with them on the present question. 

Air. Ai.s'ioN proposed the health of the Members of both Houses of Parliament 
who wete friendly to a free intercourse with the East. 

Mr. Ratiiisone proposed success to the iron trade, to secure the pro.sperity of 
which he thought the opening ol the trade with the East essential. 

Mr. Guant stated that when the trade was partially opened in 1814, the house 
III which he was engaged was the first that sent a ship to India. They were some- 
what at a loss to know what to send, and they consulted on the subject a gentleman 
who had resided many years in India, who advised them to send twenty tons of bar 
non, five tons of iron hoops, and five tons of cast iron, in all about thiity tons. 

1 hey accordingly sent this quantity of iron, and no more. (Hear, hear.) It sold 
very well. He mentioned this to show now the immense increase which had 
t.iken place, for wheie there was then only one ship taking about thirty tons of 
iron each, there woie now ten ships taking one bundled and fifty or two hundred 
tons of iron, all of which was sold in India, and to some advantage. He was 
fully convinced that five times the quantity would be sold theie if they could only 
obtain returns for it. (Applause.) 

Ml. David Hodoson made some judicious observations on the great interest of 
dll ^ <jueMion to Ireland. 

Air. G^rnlit made some observations on the dependent situation in which 
Drcal Biitdiu was kept, with regard to the supply of cotton, and remarked that on 
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the 8th of May, 1815, there were only 4200 hags of cotton in the country, which 
he said might have been worked up in a fortnight, and in that case, if there had 
been no fresh supply, the manufacturers would have Ireen thrown entirely out of 
employment. He was fully convince that India was quite competent to furnish 
all the returns required, and that from the extent of her soil and the diversity of her 
climate she could furnish all the cotton for which there was occasion, and for 
which Great Britain now depended on the United Slates of America, He was 
convinced that the free trade and colonization of India would render Great Britain 
Quite independent of America for a supply of cotton, which w.is a consideration 
the more important when they rcmemheied the tariff, and other icstiictive measuies 
now in operation in America against this country. 

After some further conversation Mr. Cropper left the chair, and the company 
separated. 


Indian Nkws — Calcutta. 

The Right Honourable the Governor-fieneral arrived at Penang, in the 
Enterprize, on the Monday before last, and left it again on Thursday of the 
same week. Some staff reductions had taken place, and further changes 
tending to economy were looked for. Ca[)tairi M., the superintendant of 
the Government, Pi'css, was about to return to Madras, and, rumour says, 
was to be succeeded in liis litcraiy labours by the talented editor of a jour- 
nal now no more. We have been assured from uulliority, that there is much 
latent talent at Penang, and very far be it from us to doubt it ; we may ob- 
serve (n passant, however, that if must be the most ob'stinately latcnf talent 
ever heard of, when we find an ap])ointment of this kind, spoken of evf'ii by 
the tongue of ruraoui, telling us, as it does, in language not be mistaken, 
that it is the general opinion, that no scintillation has appeared whieb could 
guide the choice to any other than a gentleman who has so rccenily smarted 
beneath the birch of Government displeasure. 

The Canton lirgistcr, of tlic 16lh March, states, tliat the sjiiall-por was 
raging at Canton. ‘ Several thousands,’ say^ the Ecp^ister, ‘ it is supposed 
have fallen victims to the distemper ; and in the cases of the adults, not 
one-third of them have survived. The crews of the foreign ships have not 
escaped, and many deaths have occurred ; but the effects would have been 
much more calamitous, were it not (or the timely precaution of vaccination. 
In many instances the disease has assumed the confluent shape, and has 
proved very severe.’ 

Lodianah, 10/A March, 1829.— An action has just taken place between 
the army of Kurruk Sing and the troujis of the Bhowaulpore Newab, on 
which about five thousand men have been placed Iwr'S ilc combat: the 
Newab ’s troops were victorious, and reinforcements are ordered to join Kur- 
ruk Sing from Lahore. 

An envoy arrived here a few days ago, with an invitation fiom the Maiia 
Rajah Runjett Sing to the political assistant here (Capt. Wade), to visit 
Lahore during the Ilooly. 

The post of Woodney, which for the last five years has been occupied by 
a detachment from this ^tation,bas been given up to Runjett Sing, by whicli 
arrangement Runjett Sing has secured a position between Lodianah and 
Kurnaul. 

The French officers in Uunjett’s employ are busy in new modelling the 
artillery department, which has lately been made over to them by the Maha 
Rajah. 

It is said that Dhaun Sing, the fa\orite of Maha Rajah, proposed the 
introduction of halfiations to the tioops when in camp at Lahoie; but the 
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Moha llajah observed, that he understood that the Company had caused 
much discontent in their army, by some new system of military finance, 
and he intended to ask Capt, Wade's opinion upon this subject. 

In consequence of the deficiency in the Circulating Medium, and the 
peculiar mode in which business is conducted in this Settlement, scarcely 
any sales are ever made for cash ; and, it being, therefore, impossible to 
give the cash price of almost any article, it must be observed that the 
quotations in the Price Current are invariably made on the supposition, 
that all sales are effected at a credit of two months, for payment in produce, 
upon which principle the majority of sales take place in this market. 

Opium. — Sales have been made of about 10 chests of Benares, at Dlrs. 
800. 

The Sherhurm has imported 45 chests Patna and 10 Benares, 

Ficce Goods. — Little doing ; a few cases of Bengal Chintz have been 
sold at Dlrs. 21 ‘/o per corge. 

Slioaii.— A large stock ready for shipment to Europe. 

Saltpetre. — In great request. 

Rice. — A cargo of inferior sold at 13lr. 50 per coyan, deliver- 
able at Malacca, in barter for Siam Sugar at Dlrs. and Tin at 
Dlrs. 18 per picul. Also about 500 piculs of first quality of Cargo at 
Dlrs. 05 per coyan in barter, for Benares Opium at Drls. 800. 

Elephants’ Teeth. --Much wanted. 

Gunntfs.— A heavy stock in the market; a lot of very inferior, suitable 
only for Sugar, sold at Dils. 6 per 100. 

Wheat. — About 1500 bags have been sold, Drls. 3 to 3*4 per bag in 
tended for the Java Market. 

Table of New Duties Inwards, by winch the Duty on the following 
Articles of East-lndia produce has been reduced. 

An Act to umend the Laws, relating to the Customs, 9th Geo. Ath 
Chap. 76. 



Now Duties. 

Old Duties. 



6 

(L 

C 

s. 

•d. 

Opium. — the pound 

0 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Rice. — the produce of, and imported from any 
British possession, the cwt 

0 

, 

0 

0 

4 

0 

— — in the husk (or paddy) the cpiaitcr 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Ruubaru —the pound 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 

0 

imported from any British possession, the 

pound 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

Sago.— imported from any British possession, viz. 
Pearl, the cwt. . ^ 

, 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Common, the cwt 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Powder, the cwt. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Tortoiseshell. — unmanufactured, imported from 
any British possession, the pound 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

TuPvMeric. — imported from any British possession, 
the cwt. 

0 

2 

4 

0 

10 

0 

Wax (Bees) — imported from any British posses- 
sion, viz — 

unbleached, the cwt, ; . . . 

in any degree bleached, the cwt. . 

0 

10 

0 

2 

6 

6 

1 

0 

V 

6 

3 

() 
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Calcutta, 21st March, 1829. 
Freight to London. — Dead Weight, 3/. to 3/. lOs. per ton. 

Measurement Goods, 51. to 5l 10s. „ 

The following is the result of an experiment of South American Dollarsi 
at the Mint, at Calcutta, viz. — 

100 Mexican Dollars, new stamp ; either that of 
Iturblde or the Hepublic wg. Sicca weight 
232 10 10 ate worse yield - - - Sa. Rs. 20.5 12 1 

loo Peruvian new stamp wg. 231 0 7 at .5 worse 
ditto - - - - - - „ 208 0 9 

100 Did Spanish wg. 231 4 0 at 6 do. do. - „ 206 5 il'/j 

Shi^apore Coinmcrcial licgisttr, May 2, 1829. 


Extracts from Gknekal Orders, Calcutta. 

Native Vetdinarif Asi,istuiit Surgeons. — A native is to be attached to 
corps of light horse: denominated Farrier Major, and to be allowed the 
pay and batia of a farrier, with a staff allowance of 5 rupees per annum,— 
Feb. 23. 

Travelling Allowances.— The duty of visiting the several works within (he 
limits of divisions, Respectively, shall be considered as the ordinary employ- 
ment of those officers, for which compensation is provided by the salaries of 
their appointments, and on account of which no sepaiate charge shall be 
made. Cases which may be deemed extraordinary, will receive due con- 
sideration under the notice of the Military Hoard.— Feb. 23. 

Vacation of Appoinf incuts. — With advertence to the 4th clause of General 
Orders, No. *163, of 1827, which prescribes that when two captains are ab- 
sent from a corps in public situations, and a subaltern from the same corps, 
holding also a detached staff' situation conies to be promoted to the rank of 
captain, reginientally, the officer so promoted shall vacate his appointment; 
the'Governor-General in Council has resolved, that a subaltern, on promo- 
tion to a company, shall not be necessarily disqualified from retaining an 
appointment, which he previously held, and to wliich he is eligible in his 
advanced lank, (hough two captains should already be absent fiom the regi- 
ment in staff situations. This modification, however, is not intended to af- 
fect the general principle or conditions of the order under notice, which is 
to retain its original force, inasmuch as no more than five officers can be 
permitted to be simultaneously ab'ient from a regiment on staff' employ ; and 
when under the exemption above specified, three captains may be absent 
from a regiment, it is to be understood, that no other captain can be taken 
from such corps for the staff till the number of its absentees in that grade be 
reduced to one. It is deemed expedient that the modification be retrospec- 
tive.— Feb. 23. 

Devices to be borne on the Regimental Colours and Appoint mcnls of Corps. 
— His E.xcellence, the Commander-m-chief having submitted for the con- 
sideration of Government a return of the several campaigns and actions m 
which the troops of the Bengal army have distinguished themselves, from 
the commencement of the British military power in India to the conquest of 
the island of Java, and having recommended that the names by which the 
'^evei.il campaigns and actions are distinguished should be home as a device 
on llie regirrieiital colours and appointments of the corps who took a part in 
ihein, ilic (iovernor-geneial in Gouucil had much satisfaction in adopting 
bis Fxccllcnry’s sicg^onon. In confoiniity with wlinh resolution, tlu de* 
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vices to be borne on the regimental colours and appointments of corps will 
be as follows 

1st and 2d European regiments, 1st Native Infantry, Plassey ; 1st and 
2d European regiments, 2d, 3d, oth, 8th, 9th, and 10th Native Infantry, 
Euxar; 1st and 10th Native Infantry, Korah; 1st and 2d European regi- 
ments, 2d, 3d, 5th, 7ti), lllh, and 13th Native Infantry, Guzerat; 
4ili 12th, and 22d Native Infantry, Carnatic; 4th, 6th, 13th, and 
Kith Native Infantry, Mysore; 14th, 16th, 36th, 37th, 38th, and 39th 
Native Infantry, Seringapatam ; 7th, 23d, and 35th Native Infantry, 
Allygluir; 2d and 3d Light Cavalry, 1st, 5th, 22d, 23d, 28th, 30th and 31st 
Native Infantry, Dehlee ; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 6lh Light Cavalry, 1st, 12th, 
2hl, 24th, 30tli, 31st, and 33d Native Infantry, Laswarrie; 2d and 3d Light 
Cavalry, 1st and 2d European regiments, 5lh, 7th, 9th, 30th, 31st, and 44th 
N-iiiye Infantry, Dcig; Governor-General’s Body Guard, 25th and 40lh 
Native Infantry, Java. 


BOMBAY. 

jMtilirc lle^imcntal Schools.— An order of the 4th of April, authorizes an 
advance to be made of twelve or eighteen months’ established allowance for a 
schoolroom, or shed, at stations where there may be no accommodation 
available for Native Regimental Schools, on condition that Government 
be put to no further expense on that account during the period for which 
such advance may he drawn. 

Uc-occiiputicn of Sholaporc. — On the station of Sholapore being re-occu- 
|)ied by the troops of the Bombay presidency, they will be considered a 
brigade command of the second class, and will form part of the Poona 
division of the army. The force at Sliolapore will consist of the first regi- 
ment of L. C. ; 2 regiments of N. I, ; and 1 troop of Horse Artillery. 

The following staff is allotted to Sholapore: — 1 commanding officer, 1 
hng. major and dep. postmaster, 1 dep. assist, quarter-mast, general, 1 2d- 
assist. commis. general, 1 dep. paymaster, 1 superint. of baz;iars, and 1 
(hapldin. A deputy commissary of ordnance is appointed to the Poona 
uf'iiie division army to be stationed at Alimednuggur. 

Station of Poonali.—Vrom the date of Mhovv being occupied by the 
iioops of the Bengal establishment, the station of Poonah is to be consr- 
dcred a brigade command of the 1st class, to complete the number of bri- 
gade commands allotted by the Hon. Court of Directors to the presidencies 
of Pombay. 

Divisions allotted to Supermlcnding Surgeons. — The following modifica- 
iionsarc to he made to the divisions allotted to superintending surgeons 
under tins jiresidency, incident to tlie removal of the Bombay troops from 
Mhow and the re-occupation of Sholapore. The N.W. district of Guzerat 
to embrace Deesa, the provinces of Kuttywar and Catch, llursole, Kaira, 
and Ahmedahad. The S.W. district of Guzerat to embrace Surat, Broach, 
the Northern Concan, and the island of Salsette. The Poonah or northern 
division of the Deccan to embrace Satara, Sholapore, Mahabulesliwar, and 
the stations in the South Concan. 

Brigadiers' Allowances.— The regulations respecting the allowances of 
brigadiers, published to the army under date tlie 20lh ult., is to take effect 
from the 1st December last. Feb. 18. 

Advances of Cost to ()[ficcrs at Canton.— No advances ae in future to 
he made officers in C hina on account of their pay and allowances. I eh. 24. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — C. Calcutta.] 

Alston, J. S., Ens. 27th N. I., to be Lieut,, v. Burford, dec.— C. Feb. 23, 
Anderson, J., 1st Lieut. Engin., app. to do duty with Sappers and Miners at 
Allyghur.— C. Feb. 11. 

Aldous, W., Capt. 38th N. I., to do duty at the dcp6t Landour,— C. Feb. 16. 
Ahmutty, A., Lieut. L. Dragoons, to do duty at depot at Landour.— C. Feb. 16. 
Anderson, G., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 16th Foot. — C. Feb. 25, 

Agar, G. F., Capt. 4yth N. 1., on furl, to New South Wales for health.— C. 
March 13. 

Annesley, Jas., Surg., to be Superinten.-Surg. Hyderabad, Subsid. force, v. 
Evans, retired.— M. March 13. 

Alexander, A. R,. Lieut. 33d N. 1., to be Qu.-Mas,, Interp., and Pay Mas., v. 
Marshall. — C. March 13. 

Abdy, J. N., Sen., Capt. Artill., to be Maj., v. Brett, invalid. — M. March 17. 
Anderson, Alex., Capt. Engin., returned to duty. — M. March 13. 

Anderson, D., Comm. Mar., to be Capt., v. Walker, dec.— B. Feb. 26, 
Armstrong, T., Assist.-Suig., on furl. toEur. for health.— B. Feb. ID, 

Barwell, C. R., Mr*, to be dudge of Prov. Court of Appeal for div. of Calcutta. 
C. Fel). 23. 

Beaty, H., Lieut., to ofliciate as Adj. to 62nd N. I.— C, Fob. 16. 

Bird, L. S,, Capt. 24th N. L, to officiate as Dep.-Judge-Adv. Gen. at Cawnpore. 

-C, Feb. 25. ‘ 

Bracken, John, Lieut. 2Dtb N. 1., to officiate as Sec. to Board of Superindanco, 
v. Hickey.— C. March 13. 

Bond, I'hos., Sen.-Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Horsinan, retired.— M. Feb. 20. 
Bayfield, G. T., Mr., Adm.-Assist.-Surg , and app. to do duty at Fort St. Gcoige. 
— M. Fel). 27. 

Beevor, H. C., Lieut. 13th N. I., to he Qu. Mas., Interp., and Paymas., v. Flad- 
gatc, prom. — M. March 13. 

Bucke, G., Surg., on leave to sea lor health,— M. March 1.3. 

Benbow, C. Lieut. 15th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Gooditf, dec.— B. Fob. 20. 

Bates, John, Mr,, Adm.-Assist.-Surg. — B. Feb. 10. 

Baillic, T., Capt., Acting first Assisi.-Commis.-Gen., on furl, to the Cape foi 
health.-B. Fel). 18. 

Brueks, G. B,, Lieut., to be Mar., to be Comm., v. Guy, invalid. — B. April. 
Brown, W. 1., Capt. 8th N. I,, to act as Brig. Maj. to Uie forces,— B. April 16. 
Bude, J. P., Sen Ens. 15th N. I,, to be Lieut., v. Cannan, dec.— M. March 13. 
Brett, W. T., Maj. of Artill., transfer to inval. e.stab.— M. March 13. 

Bellasis, J. B., Lieut. 9th N. 1., to act as Interp. to 6th reg., v. Farqiihar, absent 
on duty.— B, Feb. 10. 

Billamore, T. H., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of the 17th N. I.— B. 
Feb. 19. 

Burnes, A., Lieut., Dep.-Assist.-(;)u.-Mas.- Gen. at head quarters, to be Acting- 
Assist.- Qu.-Mas.-Gen. to the army.— B. March 17. 

Beek, J., Lieut., to be Adj., v. Duff, rem. on prom. — B. March 17. 

Carstin, H., Lieut. lOlh L. Cav., to be captain of a troop, v. Mason, dec,— C. 
Feb. 27. 

Clark, A., Mac R., Assist.-Surg., app. to Med. duties of Civ. Station of Moor- 
adabad, v. Laurie, on furl. — C. Feb. 23. 

Cooper, H., Surg., posted to 22d N. I. — C. Feb. 12. 

Cox, G. H., Lieut., to officiate as Interp. and Qu.-Mas. to 62d N. I.— C. 
Feb. 16. 

Colebruoke, W. H. E., Ens., app. to do duty with fiSlh N, I.— C. Feb. 20. 
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Chauvcl, J. K., Sen. Lieut. 15th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Heythuysen.— C. 
March 10. 

Carcw, W. S, Sen. 1st Lieut. ArtilL, to be Capt., v. Abdy, prom.— M. 
March 17. 

Carr, S., Lieut. 11th N. 1., on furl, to the Cape for health. — M. March 13. 
Cruckshanks, J. T., Lieut, of Engin., to be Assist, to Superintend Engin. at 
Presidency. — B. Feb. 9. 

Creed, R., Cadet of Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — B. Feb. 19. 

Clarke, P. W., Ens., posted to 2d Gren. reg. — B. March 17. 

Crawford, John, Comm. Mar. to be Capt., v. Lawrence, retired. — B. Feb. 26. 
Clendon, Lieut. Mar , to act as Boat Master, &c., v. Graham, on sick leave. — 

B. March 10. 

C.'impbell, H. J., Assi.st.-Surg. 2d Fur, reg., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. 
March 9. 

Campbell, D., Lieut.-Col. 19th N. I., to comm, at Sholapore. — B. Feb. 18. 
Campbell, A. B., 17th N. L, to be second Assist.-Commi.s.~Gen. — B. Feb. 15. 

Devercll, R., Ens., app. to do duty with '19th N. 1. — C. Feb. 11. 

Diinhar, J. W., Capt. 26th N. J., to do duty at the depdt of Landour. — C. 
IVb. 16. 

De Bude, II., Capt. Engin., to be Exec. Engin. of 8th div. of Public Works, r. 

Tliomp.son, on furl. — (k March 6. 

Diysdale, Wm., Ens., posted to 1.5th N. I. — M. March 10. 

Davis, Morgan, The Rev., to be District Chaplain at Dacca. — B. March 23. 
Down, J. S., Capt. Ist Gren. reg., to take charge of office, of Revenue Surveyor 
at Gu'/.erat.— B. Feb. 26. 

Didf, W. R., Cadet, prom, to Ens.— B. March 17. 

Duncan, Alex., Assist.-Surg., on furl, to Eur. fof health. — B. March 19. 

Elliot, John, Major, to be Lient.-Col. of Inf., v. .Smith, retired. — C. Feb. 16. 
Evans, F. R , Ens. 26lh N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Galuin, prom. — C. March 6. 

Evans, Tho'>., .Superintend. -Suig., perm, to letire. — M. Feb. 17. 

Ilvans, R. L,, Lieut.- Col., on furl, to the Cape for health. — M. March 1.3. 

Earle, E. W., Lieut. 21lh N. I., to be (^u.-Mas. and Interp., v. Briggs.— B. 
Fell. 9. 

Edward, J. L., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. March 17. 

Elwon, Thus., Lieut. Mar., to be Comm., v. Guy, prom. — B. Feb. 26. 

Fitzgearald, B., Mr., to he Extra-Assistant to resident at Indoor. — C. Feb. 23. 
Fulcher, F. P., Ens., app. to do duty with .55th N. I. — C. Feb. 11. 

Fagan, C. G., Cornet, app. to do duty with 8th L. Cav. — C. Feb. 20. 

Fisher, A., Lieut. 35th N. I., to act as Interp. and Qu.-Mas. to 44th N. I., v. 
Weniyss.— C. Feb. 24. 

Fender, John, Assist.-Siirg., on furl, to Eur. for health.— March 6. 

Fortesqiie, J. C,, Lieut. 1st N. I,, on furl, to Eur. — M. Feb. 20. 

Fawcett, H., Lieut., Extra-Aid-de-Camp. to Hon. the Gov., to be Aid-dc-Camp 
V. Lang. — B. March 14. 

Fenwicke, G. T., Ens., posted to 10th N. I. — B. March 17. 

Criudall, R. F,, Mr., to be Judge of Prov. Court of Appeal for div. of Benares. — 

C. Feb. 1. 

Grant, J., Siirg., to officiate as Superintend.-General of vaccine inoculation.— 
C. Feb. 23. 

Goldie, A,, Capt, to be Superintend, and Pay-Mas. to Invalids for stations ot 
Benares, Dinapore, and Monghyr. — C. Feb. 23. 

Gardner, S. W., Ens., app. to do duty with 55th N. I. — C. Feb. 11. 

(irahaine, R., Assist-Surg., reni. from 22d N. I., to 2d Eiir. reg. — C. Feb. 12. 
Gould, W. H., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 42d N. I., v. Campbell. — C. Feb. 16. 
Gahan, J. B. D., Lieut 26th N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Seymour, prom.- 
C. March 6. 

Glen, J,, Surg., app. to Med. charge of convalescent estab. at Neelgherry Hills. — 
B. Feb. 19. 
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Guy, J. M., Comm. Mar., to be Capt, v, Maugban, res. — 13. Feb. 26. 

Gibson, G. W., Capt. Artill., to be Oep.-Commis. of Ordnance at Ahmednufi'fi'ur. 
—B. Feb. 18. 

Hunter, J., Mr., to be Dep.-Collec. of inland customs, and town duties at Cal- 
cutta, and Superintendent of Calcutta Salt chokies.— C. Feb. 20. 

Hickey, John, Cornet 10th L. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Carstin, prom.— C. Feb. 23. 
Hepburne, W. H., Cornet, app. to do duty with 3d L. Cav. — C. Feb. 23. 

Hough, W., Capt., Dep.-.ludge Adv.-Gen., rem. from Cawnpore to Sirhind div. 
of aimy. — C. Feb. 12. 

Hare, S. B., Lieut., to act as Adj. to Sappers and Miners.— C. Feb. 16. 

Huiah, Geo., Lieut. 26th N. L, to be Capt. of a comp., v. Gordon, dec.— C. 
March 6. 

Hay, E., Ens. 35th N. I., to be Adj., v. Sheil, res.— C. Feb. 20. 

Hicks, T., Maj., app. to comm. 2d Vet, Batt., v. Davis, transferred to pen.s. 
estab. — M. March 13. 

Heythuyson, H. T. V., 15th N. I., tran.sferred to inval. estab.— C. March 6. 
Dagger, Tho.s., Veter.-Surg„ posted to 4th L. Cav,— M. March 12. 

Home, J., Lieut. Artill., on furl, to Eiir. for health.— M. Match 13. 

Hnmrnond, Geo., Lieut. 51st N. 1., returned to duty.— M. March 1.3. 

Hawkins, John, Capt. of Engin., to act as Inspecting Engin, of presidenby div. 

of army, v, Dickson. — B. Feb. 7. • 

Henderson, Alex., Surg., app. to Med. charge of Eur. gen. hospital, v. Kernbul). 
— B. Feb. 18. ft b i , 

Haslewood, A. M., to act as Interp. to 3d N. I.— B. Feb. 20. 

Harvey, R., Lieut. 4th L. Drag., to be Interp.— B. Feb, 28. 

Hagart, C,, Capt. 1st Eur. Inf., to be Brig.-Maj., v. Ottey.— B. April 16. 

Jackson, G., Cornet, app. to do duty with .3d L. Cav. — C. Feb. 11, 

Johnston, H., Capt. 14th foot, to do duty at the depot at Landour. — C. Feb. 16. 
Jones, John, Capt. 40th N. 1., to officiate in Qu. -Mas. -Gen. department, v. 
Fislier.— C. March 13. 

Jeffries R., Maj., to comm. 3d Nat, Vet. Batt., v. Simpson, retired.— M. March 
13. 

Jeffreys, H,,^The Rev., to be district chaplain at Matoonga, and to visit Jannah 
monthly. — B. Feb. 24. 

Johnston, J, G. J., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. Feb. 19. 

Johnson, C. H., Capt. 12th N. 1,, to be Second Assist.-Mil. Auditor-Gen.— B. 
March 11. 

Jarvis, E., Major 3d L. Cav., on furl, to Eur. for health.— B. March 19. 

Kenny, J. W. G., Ens. 13th N. I., returned to duty.— M. March 13. 

Kembail, V. C., Sen. -Surg., to be Superintend. -Surg., v. Maxwell, prom. — 11. 
Feb. 18. 

Laughton, R., Assist.-Surg., app. to 2d L Cav.— C. Feb. 20. 

Lavie, T., Lieut. 1st Bng.-Horse Artill., to be Adj., v. Pinchard, res.— M. 
March 3. 

Lancaster, C., Sen,, 2d Lieut. Artill, to 1st Lieut., v. Carew, prom. — M. 
March 17. 

Lys, W. D., Lieut. 22d N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health.— M. Feb. 20. 

Lc Geyt, P. W., Mr., to be acting register to Sudder Dewance and Sudder 
Foujtlaree Adawlut. — B. Feb. 23. 

Lerkie, J. D., Eus., posted to 2.3d N, I.— B. March 17. 

Lang, W., Lieut, 21st N. I., to take charge of Guicawar Contingent stationed 
in Kattiwar, v. Inglis.— B, March 17. 

Liddell, D., Capt. iOth N. L, on furl, to Eur. for health.— B. March 8. 

Master, G. C., Mr., to be Judge of Prov. Court of Appeal for div. of Calcutta.— 
C. Feb. 1. 

Mercer, 11. S., Surg., to officiate as Apothecary to the Hon. Comp.— C. Feb. 2;i. 
Mainwaring, H. G., Ens., app. to do duty with 7th N. I.— C. Feb. 11. 
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Maxwell, H. G,, Major, invalid eatab., app. to command 2d batt., Nat. Invalids. 
.-C. Feb. 12. 

Mackay, J., Lieut., to be Adj. to 27tb N. I., v. Burford. — C. Feb. 20. 

M.icleod, T. H. S., Ens., to do duty with 24th N. I. — C. Feb. 27. 

Morris, H., Esq., to be Sub-Collector, and Joint Magistrate of Madura.— M. 
March 3. 

M.-iclean, T., Lieut. 39th N. L, to be Qu.-Mas., Interp., and Paym,, v. Ottley, 
on furl. — M. March 13. 

Morrill, Thos., Ena., posted to 15th N. L — M. March 13, 

Marshall, H., Lieut , app. to Ist batt. Pioneers, v. Alexander. — M. March 13. 
Major, H. P. H., Assist.-Surg., on furl, to Eur.— M. March 13. 

Matthews, A. H. O., Ena., posted 15th N. 1. — B. March 17. 

Major, J. P., Ena. 11th N. I., Interp., to be Uu.-Mas.— B. March 17. 

Morgan, T., Lieut.-Col. 7th N.I., returned to duty.— B. March 25. 

Mearns, Assist.-Surg., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. March 9- 
Marsh, E., Lieut. lOth N, L, to be superintend, of Bazaars at Sholapore. — B. 
Feb. 18. 

Morris, T. D., Capt. 24th N. I., to be Dcp.-Paymas. at Sholapore. — B. P’cb. 18. 
Nettleford, W. S., Ens. 3d N. L, to be Lieut., v. Payne, prom. — B. Feb. 19. 
Nixon, W., Major 19th N. I., placed at disposal of Comm.-in-Chief.-^B. 
March 3. 

0‘Halloran, J., Brig.-Gen., app. to Sangordiv. of army. — C. Feb. 12. 

llalloran, \V. L., Lieut. H. M’s 38th foot, to be Aide-de-Cainp. to Brig.-Gen. 
O'Halloran.— C. Feb. 12. 

Orchard, J., C.ipt., 1st Eur. reg., to do duty at the depot at Landour. C. 
Feb. 10’. 

Oininanncy, W. S., Lieut. 2d L. Cav., to act as Qu.-Mas., Interp., and Paymas., 
V. Philliinore, res. — M. March 6. 

Otto, R. B. sen., Major 1st L. Cavalry, to be Lieut.-Col., v. Walker deceased. — 
C. Maich 10. 

Ottley, C. G., Lieut. 39th N. I., on furl, to Eur. — M. Feb. 17. 

IMayfair, Geo., Surgeon, to officiate as Surgeon to Presidency General Hospital. 
— C. Feb. 23. 

Parker, R., Ens., appointed to do duty with .')5th N. I. — C. Feb. 11. 

Penny, G R , Biig., appointed to Barrackpore. — C. Feb. 12. 

PalmtM', W., Lieut , I Jeputy-Judge-Advocate-General, appointed to Cawnpore 
division of army — C. Feb. 12. 

Paiker, C., Lieut.-Col. 6th Batt. Artillery, app. to command of Convalescent 
Depot at Landour. — C.Feb. 12. 

Parker, W..1., Ensign, appointed to do duty with 24th N. I. — C. Feb. 27. 

Fo’^d, J. R., p'ns., to do duty with 24th N. I. — C. Feb. 27. 

Phipps, ^V , F., Ineut., to act as Adjutant to 35th N. 1. — C. Feb. 27. 

Pinchard, J , Lieut , permitted to resign his appoint, of Adjutant of 1st brigade 
Noise Aitill.— M. Feb. 17. 

Palmer, (),, \hsisl.int-Snrgeon, to enter on general duties. — M. Feb. 17. 
Piiillimore, C., Lieut. 2d L. Cav., prom, to res. app. of (^ii.-Mas. and Pay-Mas. 
to corps — Feb. 21. 

Peacock, I'. T. I'. 1)., Ens. 46th N. I., appointed to rifle corps. — M. March 9. 
Patou, R. Fhisign, posted to 15lh N. 1. — M, March 13. 

Payne, Capt., second As.sistant-Cominissary-Gencral, posted to Bacodu station, 
v. Pcnlcy.— B. Feb. 6. 

Prior, G. N., Lieutenant 21st N. I., to be Adjutant, v. Ennis, on furlough. — B. 
Feb. 9. 

Pasteur, T., Cadet, promoted to Ensign. — B. Feb. 19. 

Pairingor, Lieut. 6th foot, to be Interpreter to 40th loot. — B. Feb. 19. 

Preedy, II. W., Ensign, posted to 25th N. 1. — B. March 17. 

Prescott, C., Lieutenant 5th N. 1., to have charge of Guicawar Contingent, 
stationed in Malice Connta and Pahlanpore, v, Nixon promoted.— B. March 
17 
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Pftttinger, C. T., Lieutenant I7th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.— B, 
Feb. 19. 

Parsons, J. E., Lieutenant 11th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.— B 
April 21. 

Reilly, B. Y., Lieut. Kngin., to he exec. Engin. of 13th Division of Public Works, 
V. Treluwney, on furlough. — C. Feb. 23. ’ 

Rice, J. H., Lieut. 41th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.— C. Feb. 27. 

Rehes, A., Capt. 2()th N. I., to act as Paymaster at Trichinopolv, v. Bird — (’ 
March 10. , i - 

Rait, A.. Comet 8th L. Cav., on leave to sea for health.— M, March 13. 

Richard.son, Win. Mr., to be acting sen. Assistant- Judge and Session- Judire of 
Poonah.-B. Feb. 23. 

Rawlinson, \V. E., Lieut., to act as Quar.-Mas. to 2d Eiir. Infantry, v. Stiles.— 
B. Feb. 17. 

Rovvlanil, A., Lieut. Horse-brig. Artill. to be Adi. and Qu.-Mas. to 2d troou v 
Pontirdent.— B. Feb. 19. J ^ I , v. 


Sage, Wm , Capt. 48ih N. 1., to be exec, officer of 3d Dinapore divis, of public 
works, V. Thompson. — C. Feb. 23. 

Sill, II. Mr., admitted Assistant Siirg. — (J. Feb. 27. 

Stein, R., Ens., appointed to do duty with 49tb N. Feb. 11. 

Showers, S. G. D., Lieut., to act as Quart.-Mast. to 72d N. 1., v. Boisraeou — 
C. Feb. Hi. ■ 

Shawe, A., Lieut. 31st foot to do duty at the Depot at Landour.— C. Feb. Ifi 
Sturrock, H., 2d Lieutenant Horse Artillery, to do diitv at the Depot at Lan- 
dour.— C. Feb. 16. ' 


Span, O. W., Lieut., to act as Adjutant to ,b3d N. 1.— C. IVb. 16. 

Seymour, R., Capt. 26tli N. 1., to be Major, v. Elliot promoted,— C. March 6 
Smith F E., Lieiiten.int and Adjutant, to officiate as station .stulf at Neemuch 
v. Dawkins.— C. Feb. 20. 

Speck, Sam., Capt. 4th N. 1., on furlough to Europe.— C. Match 13 
Straton, F., Capt. 8th L. Cavalry, to command escort of lli sident at Tiavaiieore 
V. Fans resigned,— M. Feb. 17. * 

Slieilden, Wm., Assistant-Surgeon, permitted to enter on ccneral duties and 
posted to 4tli N. 1.— M. March 13. ’ 

Stephenson, S. M., Surg., rcm. from Lst L. Cav. to lOtli N. I — M. March 1 1 
Scott, W Lieutenant Engineers, to take charge of Fort Adjutanfs Office,' at 
Ahmednuggur, v. Since, on le.ue.— B. Feb. 19. 

Stovell, M.Mr., admitted Assistant-Snrgeon.—B. March 17 . 

Sullivan, H., Lieut.-Col, 6tli foot, to command at Poonah.— B. Keh. 18. 


Turnbull, II. M , Mr., to he Puisne Judge of courts ot Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizam AdawUit.— C. Feb. 1. 

Taylor, 'R. J., Mr., to he Judge of city of Benares.— C. March 3. 

J iirner, J., Surg., to officiate as Presidency Surgeon — C. Feh. 2.i 
Tollemache, W., Ensign, appointed to do duty with 24lli N. 1.— (' IVh 27 
Thomas, W., Siiperintendmg Surgeon, appointed to Neemuch — C Fell V 
lower, C, F., Ensign .Mfth N. L, on furlougii to Enrope.-C. Feh. 28. 

(,. C., Capt. H. M.’a 20tli loot, to !„■ BriKa,le-Mi,joi to 10„,opf,an troops 
at Poonah, v. Stanley, on furlongli.— B. Fell. 9. 

Tanner, Tiios., Comm. Mai., to be Captain, v. Prnen res.~H Fell 26 


Vaillant, T. N., 24lh N, L, 
Prior.— B. Feb. 9. 


to be acting Quarter-Master and interpreter, 


A!,si.stHi,t to Judge and Magisiralo of district of liaroillv. 

C. I'eb. 26. 

Walker, R,, Mr., to be collector of Rajeshaliye.— C. March 3. 

Vright, Robert., Ensign 26th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Hiush prom.— C. March 6. 


,, .. r, ; » V. liiiisii prom. — t. ivia 

W alker, . H., Ensign, appointed to do duly with 24th N. 1.— C. Feh. 27. 
Wiggins, D,, Lieutenant 7th L. Cavalry, on furlough to New South Wb 
health.- -C. Feb. 23, 


Wales for 
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West, F. A., Esq., to be Registrar to Zillah court of Rajalimundry.— C. March 3, 

WiKson, John, Senior Assistant-Surgeon, to be Surgeon, v. Evans retired.— m! 
Maicli 13. 

Wilson, J., Surgeon, posted to 1st Light Cavalry. M. March 1.3. 

Watkins, H., Lieut. Artill. on furlough to Europe for health. — M. March 13. 

Watkins, H. S., Ens. l.'jth N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Benbovv promoted. — B. Feb. 19. 

Walker, Surgeon, in charge of convalescent station on Mahabuleshwer hills, to 
be placed in charge of Fublic Buildings, and allotment of Quarters at that sta- 
tion. — B. Feb. 19. 

Willoughby, J. R. F., Ens. 2.)th N. I., to be Lieutenant, V. Wilson deceased. — 
H. March 17. 

Wliitehill, C., Colonel 10th N. I., to assume the command of troops in Candeish 
as senior officer. — B. April IG. 

Young, H., Mr., to be register at Dharwar. — B. Feb. 23. 


BIRTHS. 

Anson, the Lady of Lieut, and Adj. 18th N. I., of a son, at Agra, Feb. 2G. 

Allport, the Lady of R., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, Feb. 26. 

Ager, the Lady of Lieut, and Adj., of a son, at Ilingolec, Feb. .5. 

Adam, the Lady of Geo., Esq., of a son, Bombay, March 8. 

Latter, the Lady of Dr., of a daughter, at Ghazecporc, Feb. IG. 

Hryant, the Lady of Lieut.-Col.-Judge- Adv.-Gen., of a daughter, Calcutta, 
March 17. 

Benjamin, the Lady of John, Esq., of a dmight.er, at Pondicherry, Feb. 23). 
Barlow, tile Lady of, Capt 5 1th foot, of a son, Madras, Feb. 2.'). 

Br.uly, the Lady of Geo., Capt. 33d N. I., of a daughter, Madras, March 8 
Bones, the Lady ol Lieut -Col. 4tlrN. I., of a daughter, Madras, March 20. 
Bolton, the Lady of Capt , 20th foot, of a son at Candaila, Feb. 18. 

Clough, the Lady of J., Capt. 11th N. L, of a daughter, at Bellary, Feb. 26. 

lalgai, tlic Lady of j., Ideut. GOtli reg, at Belgaum, March 4. 

l'31iot, the Lady of 11. R., Esq., Assist.-Surg., of a daughter, Bombay, March 8. 

Fiaser, the Lady of Major G., comm. Sindwana bait., of a son, at Nagpore, 
Feh 13. 

Forlies, the Lady of the lion. R., Civil Service, of a son, at Bareilly, Feb. 17. 

(iiHves, the Lady of II. M., Liciit. IGth N. I., of a, son, at Barrackpore, 
M.arch 8. 

Hay, the Lady of T. P., Lieut. 22d regiment, of a daughter, at SamulCottali, 
March 7. 

Jordan, the Lady of Paul, Esip, of a son, at Calcutta, Feb. 26. 

Johnson, the Lady of A. F., Lient. 26th, N. 1., of a daughter, at Furhonopaly, 
Fel). 6. 

Jervis, the Lady of George, Capt. of Engin., of a daughter, at Bycullah, Feb. 7. 

Lmd, the Lady of A. F., I .sq., Civil Service, of a son, at Fiittehpore, Feh 19. 
Leighton, the Lady of Lieut.-Col.-Comm. fC. B.), of a daughter, at Belleville, 
Feb. 20. 

Law, the Lady of Capt., of Artill., of a daughter, at Bombay, March 8. 

Minehin, the Lady of F., Lieut. M.adras Army, at Kamptee, Feb. 14. 

Roworth, the Lady of Capt., 11th regiment, of a daughter, at Bellary, March 4. 
Ricketts, the Lady of R. R., Esq., 48th M. N. I., at Bombay, Feb. 18. 
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Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 


Sinclair, the Lady of J. M., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, March 15. 

Shuldbam, tlie Lady of A., Major 30th N. I., of a daughter, at Barraekpore, 
March 17. 

Sargon, the Lady of the Rev. Mr., of a son, at Ma/.agon, Feb. 5. 

Terraneau, the Lady of J. A., Esq., of a son, at Sylhet, Feb. 24. 

Thomas, the Lady of E. B., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Trechonopoly, 
Feb. 10. 

Todd, the Lady of George, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, March 1. 

Wilson, the Lady of J. H., Esq., Comm, the sloop of Avar Coole, of a daughter, 
at Bombay, March .3. 


MARRIAGES. 

Barwell, A. C., Esq., Civil Service, to Elizabeth, relict of the late J. W. Martin, 
Esq., at Chittagong, March 8. 

lleyslop, A. G., Capt. .3d batt. Artill., to S. Jane, only daughter of Major Frith, 
comm, that corps, at St. Thomas’s Mount, March 9. 

Knipe, W. J. B., Lieut. 17th N. I., to Charlotte Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Capt, Grice, H. C. Marine, at Matoonghu, March 9. 

Lane, C. W. R., Capt. 2d N. 1., to Miss Ursula Palmer, at Calcutta, March 18. 

O’Dowda, Robert, Esq., Barrister-at-Luw, to Miss C. W. Fulcher, at Calcutta, 
Mlarch 12. 

Onslow, G. W., Lieut. M.tdras Artill., to Miss Mary Murray, elde.st daughter of 
the late Capt. A. R. Hughes, Madras Army, at Hyderabad, Feb, 24. 

Scott, R. H., Esq., Civil Service, to Grace, youngest daughter of the Rev. H 
Fisher, at Meerut, Feh. Ki. 

Stephen, A. T., Esq., of Dacca, to Miss Anna S. Apear, at Calcutta, March 7. 

Swanston, .John, Licut.-Dep.-Adj.-J2u.-Ma3.-Gen., to Maria, third daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Willis, Feh. Id. 

IVahab, Henry, Capt. 37th N. N., to Miss Beata Zowell, youngest .sister of Jas. 
Zowell, Esq., Garr, Siirg., at Masalipatara, .March 2. 

Willis, Henry,, Esq., to Julia Stewart, second daughter of Lieut.-Col. Willis, at 
Dapoolcc, Feb. Id. 


DEATHS. 

Allen, the Rev Henry, M.A., Military Chaplain, at Ciiddalore, March 8. 

Bird, Lioiit.-Col., Kith foot, at Colombo, Ceylon. 

Croftoii, S. A., Lieut., 10th N. 1., aged 24, .at Meow, Feh. 2.5. 

Clarke, G- H., Ensign, 1.5th N. I., at Verdaputty, March 5. 

Cannan, James, Ensign, 1.5th N. 1., at Madura, March 7. 

Dawson, Captain, Engineers, at Colombo, Ceylon. 

Graham, W. J., Esq., Civil Service, aged 2(1, at .loteegaui, February 28. 

Gibson, Matilda Jane, youngest daughter of Major J. F., 2(1 European regiment, 
at Kamptee. 

Grate, Robert, E.sq , Civil Service, aged 23, near Mooradabad, February 23. 

Kindbuger, J., the Rev., of the Church Missionary Society, at Madras, March 1 1. 

Mitchell, Mary Forbes, wife of Major Daniel Mitchell, of Ashgrove, Ab(‘r(leen- 
flhire, at Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, on Thursday, 27th August. 
This lamented Lady Avas distinguished through life by unaffected benevolence, 
und great tendorncj 8 of heart. 
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Manve, D., Lieut., 2d Grenadier N. I., at Siittarali, February 23. 

Martin, Nancy, daughter of the lata James, Esq., aged 17, Calcutta, March 9. 
Paterson, S., Dr., of the 3d Buffs, at Sangor. 

Ross, the Lady of Johu, Captain, Dep.-Assist-Qur.-Mas.-Gen., at Quilon. 
March 12. , 

Tliornton, T., Esq., M.D., Assistant- Surgeon, of the Madras Establishment, 
and in the service of his Highness the Rajeh of Nagpore, at Bpndara, 
February 12. / 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FRQW EASTERN PORTS. 

lUtc. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 

1829. 1829. 

Aug. 29 Portsmouth Susan .. Holliday.. Bengal ,. Feb. 17 

Sept. 1 Portsmouth Cornet .. Ortnstoii.. Madeira .. Aug, 8 

Sept. 2 Downs . . Per.severance . . Male . . South Seas 

Sept. 3 Plymouth .. Lang .. Lush .. N.S. Wales 

Sept. 3 Portsmouth Australia .. Sleight .. N.S. Wales 

Sept. 5 Downs .. Cleopatra .. Young .. Australia M.ir. 28 

Sept. 7 Cowes .. Calcutta .. Mollen .. Batavia May 9 

Sept. 8 Dover .. Marquis of Hastings Drake .. Singapore Feb. 17 
Sept. 9 Downs .. Hymen .. Edington.. Bombay .. April 2f) 

Sept. 10 Liverpool'.. Mary Hope ., Farmer .. Australia., April 13 

Sept. 12 Downs ,. Henry Wellesley. . Ireland .. N. S. Wales Mar. 28 

Sept. 12 Clyde .. Columbine .. Wilson . Australia., April 29 

Sept. 14 Hastings .. Mary .. Shuttleworth N. S. Wales April 27 

Sept. 14 Margate .. Lord W. Ben tinck China .. Jan. 21 

Sept- 19 Downs . . James Sibbald . . Cole . . Bengal . . Feb, 2ti 

Sept. 19 Dover .. Preciosa .. Hjelm .. Bengal .. April 3 

Sept, 19 Deal Royal Charlotte . . Dudman . . China .. Mar. 24 

Sept, 21 Cowes .. James Grant .. Inglis .. Mauritius June 9 

Sept, 28 Cowes ., Nautilus .. Nash .. Cliina .. April 12 

''V- 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. ^ 


Dftlc. Port of Arrival. 
1829. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

Mar. 2.') 

Bengal 

George & Mary 

Roberts 

Greenock 

Mar. 2(1 

N. S. Wales 

Ferguson 

Groves 

Dublin 

April 2 

Bengal 

Amethyst 

Thomson . . 

London 

April 7 

Bombay 

Eliza 

Dixon 

London 

April 18 

N. S. Wales 

Mellish 

Vincent 

London 

April 18 

N. S. Wales 

Doncaster 

Middleton . . 

London 

April 18 

N. S. Wales 

Wm. Young . . 

Reynolds 

Leith 

April 19 

N. S. Wales 

Thompson . , 

Hobbs 

London 

April 26 

N. S. Wales 

Edward 

Gilbert 

Dublin 

May 6 

N. S. Wales 

Lord Melville. . 

Brown 

London 
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DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

1329. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

Aug. 30 

Downs 

Bee 

Wishart 


N.S. Wales 

Aug. 30 

Gravesend . . 

Wellington 

Evans 


Madras 

Aug. 30 

Downs 

Alfred 

Hill 


Madras 

Aug. 31 

Downs 

Samuel Brown 

Reed 


Mauritius 

Sept. 1 

Downs 

Providence . • 

Ford 


Madras 

Sept. 2 

Portsmouth 

Thalia . . 

Biden 


Bengal 

Sept. 6 

Leith 

Greenock 

Miller 


.N. S. Wales 

Sept. 7 

Downs 

Margaret 

Forbes 


China 

Sept. 10 

Downs 

Indian 

Harding 


Singapore 

Sept. 14 

Downs 

Chatham 

Bragg 


V. D. Land 

Sept. 15 

Weymouth 

Egyptian 

Ltlburn 


Swan River 

Sept. 16 

Downs .. 

Sisters 

Duke 


New Zealand 

Sept. 17 

Portsmouth 

Minstrel 

Arkcoll 


Batavia 

Sept. 19 

Downs 

Resolution 

Goldsworth.. 

St. Helena 

Sept. 19 

Gravesend . . 

Francis 

Watson 


Cape 

Sept. 20 

Liverpool .. 

Pacific 

Prowse 


Cape 

Sept. 20 

Plymouth .. 

Elizabeth 

SwnR 


Singapore 

Sept. 20 

Downs 

Eagle 

Pratt 


Swan River 

Sept. 25 

Portsmouth 

Boyne 

Warren 


Bombay 

Sept. 25 

Liverpool .. 

Clyde 

Oldham 


Bombay 

S^pt. 27 

Gravesend . . 

Lady Blackwood 

Dibbs 


N. S. Wales 


General List of Passengers. 

Homewards. 

Per James Sibhald, from Bengal. Lieiit.-Colonels Ebington (C. B.), 47tli fool, 
Stoncham, Ben., N. I., and W. C. Orrasby, 63d regiment ; Captain John Penny 
cuick, 47th foot ; Lieutenants Charles Lane, John Gordon, W. D. Deverell, and 
A. Campbell j and Ensign R. Allan, 47th footj Surgeons A. Millar, 47th foot, 
Wm. Smith, and P. Stoneham, Esquires ; Messdames Pennycuick, and Miliar ; 
Misses Pennycuick and Millar. 

Per IWari/, fiom New South Wales. Colonel Doveton, from St. Helena ; Di. 
Dixon, Mr. Farwell, Mr. Gordon, and Mrs. Driver. 

Per Henry Wellesley^ from Sydney. Lieutenant Reid ; Messrii. Turnbull, 
Kergh, Hay, Chapman, and Blake; Messdames Blake and Turnbull. 

Per Malvina, arrived at Liverpool. Captains Betham and Jones ; and Mrs. 
Jones. 

Per Edward Lambe, from Bomb.ay. Lieutenant Pottinger ; Dr. Mearns ; and 
Mr. Price. 

PerSuwn, from Madras. Captains Harwood and Skirrow; Lieut. Groves 
Messrs. Burt, Pender, and Johnson ; Messdames Burt and Harwood. 
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Home Govermbnt op India. 

What is to be done with India ? Is the charter of the Company 
to be renewed ? Has’ the present system proved conducive to the 
happiness of their subjects? Has it promoted the interests of Great 
Jiritain ? Can it be maintained without disgrace and danger ? Can 
it be changed with safety ? These are questions daily proposed hi all 
societies, among all ranks and classes of men, and repeated with in- 
creasing anxiety and importunity, as the discussion of the great in- 
terests of Eastern commerce and empire approaches. We have a 
pledge from the Minister in the House of Commons, that the prelimi- 
nary inquiries shall be full, fair, and impartial j that every opportunity 
bhall be afforded for arriving at a just decision upon a subject in 
which the interests of so many millions in England and in India 
are involved ^ wc have a pledge in the loud complaint, the restive 
impatience of the country, manifested hy the unanimous resolutions 
of public meetings, from one end of it to the other, that the evils of 
the Eastern monopoly are universally felt and resented ; we have a 
pledge in the known spirit of justice, humanity, and religion, which 
iiiiimates the people of England, that if the enormities, said to be 
pcrpetratdd under the Government of the East India Company be 
such as have been described, that Government, as a reproach to 
the British name and nation, shall not be suffered to endure. 

The difficulties which beset this momentous question of national 
policy, are of a nature to dismay the most persevering industry, to 
baffle the most sagticious understanding. The general outline of 
our future measures is not yet .sketched, the principles of decision 
are still to be sought, the tribunals to pronounce it ignorant or ill- 
informed, the witnesses, whose candid testimony were most valuable, 
interested and unwilling. This last, indeed, is the real cause of the 
obscurity in which the affairs of India are buried. Those who are 
tnost familiar with their details have never been communicative, 
the scrutiny of the public press has been (carefully excluded ; on 
other questions public opinion has been gradually, but safely formed 
by the concurrent influence of precept and illustration, but of India 

Oriental HerdUl. Vol. 23. N 
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the ^08^ majorily know httle more than its existence > md unless 
some- great statesman—a Burke ox Brougham-^be , tempted^ by 
ambition or philanthropy!^ to prect to himself a monument^ by an 
India bill, the crude, hasty, undigested suggestions of little men 
can only produce some miserable abortion of little legislation* In- 
deed,, in this great field of political experiment, ought to be, ner- 
vously apprehensive of ' making ourselves too little for the sphere 
of our duty, and be well assured that if we do not stretch and ex- 
pand our minds to the compass of their object, that every thing 
about us will dwindle, by degrees, until at length our concerns are 
shrunk to the dimensions of our minds. It is not a predilection 
for mean, sordid, home-bred cares which can avert the consequences 
of a false estimation of our interests, or prevent the shameful dila- 
pidation into which a great cause must fall, by mean reparations 
upon mighty ruins.’ 

In some respects, however, it may be admitted that the prospect 
of extensive reform is at this time more promising than at any 
previous consideration of the Company’s affairs. The public sym- 
pathies, it is true, have not of late years been excited by those 
wanton excesses of irresponsible authority which disgraced the 
earlier periods of our Indian rule ; there are no criminals at the 
bar of Parliament charged with delinquencies in public trusUcalcu- 
lated to fix the attention and inflame the passions of the people ; 
the parties of the two great statesmen, to the purposes of whose 
ambition the India question was heretofore made subservient, have 
forgotten their ancient animosities •, and though this absence of all 
motive for undue excitement tends, in some degree, to dan^p that 
ardour of investigation which is generated in the heat of political 
contention, yet this disadvantage is compensated by a disposi- 
tion for calm, patient, deliberate inquiry, and an anxiety to obtain 
minute and accurate information, without which it is impossible to 
arrange, in any kind of method and system, the various and in- 
tricate considerations of Eastern policy. Indeed, if it were not 
forced upon us by the approaching termination of thf existing 
Charter, what better opportunity could be chosen for serious appli- 
cation to this important business ? We have a Prince not to be 
diverted from measures of proved utility by the meanness of per- 
sonal reeentraent, or the poisonous whisperings of secret influence ; 
we have a Government, backed by the leading interests of the 
country, strong in the character of its chief, in the absence of all 
opjen, the imbecility of all covert opposition, and omnipotent in the 
^ rich opinion’ it has earned of having triumphed over unworthy 
prejudices, aqd sacrificed all considerations of personal pride and 
ease to the urgent exigencies of the empire. Deriving support 
from patriots of all ranks and denominations, enjoying the confi- 
dence of ;the purest among Whigs, and of all who are respect- 
able among Tories, assailed only by the . mercenary hirelings of a 
defeated faction, leagued in a base conspiracy against religious 
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freedom* wby, antbenamfe of tbe puidk gQod> should thefshrijdc 
from <^d;0nkrged> generous, ^ oomprdluensive eobeoie of Indian 
policy i Itiey are charged with diasipalBBlg Ibe nation’s wealth by 
unwise adherence to the commercial ^Cy of Mr. Canning. They 
have manfully and nobly spurned the cheap popukrity of its aban- 
donment. Is that^ policy fairly tried while the trade of Asia is in 
chains ? Are not the old navigation laws still in force beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope > Forbidden, as we are, to ‘ haunt ’ the ports 
of the celestial empire, is our intercourse with South America free ? 
While the United States alone can furnish them with the choice 
productions of the East, what favour can we expect from the 
states of Europe } What justice can we hope from Congress 
while India remains a waste ? There is no branch of industrious 
occupation which is not afflicted with the evil of excessive pro- 
duction. Our warehouses are full of goods, our workmen are 
sick with the plague of hunger, our manufacturers discontented 
and distressed, the jealousy of foreign nations has excluded us from 
all outlets of consumption except one, which we have improvidently 
closed against ourselves, and surrendered to the chartered com- 
pany of London merchants trading to the East. 

Hut great as this calamity unquestionably is, it were base to advert 
to it as the only, or the chief, motive for good government in India. 
If England can be benefitted, relieved, restored, by extended in- 
tercourse with our Eastern territories, mere interest would dictate 
the abolition of restraint, but we have higher duties to perform. 
The inscrutable decrees of Providence have subjected a hundred 
millions of fellow- creatures . to our yoke. To the British Par- 
liament they look up for succour against existing wrong, for a 
shield against future oppression. Half a century of cruel war 
has desolated their country, the avarice of rapacious stewards has 
robl^ed them of their wealth, they are the victims of a system df 
taxation, which, in its mildest form, deprives frugality of its just 
reward, and industry of all inducement to exertion. Of this system 
the rigour is enhanced by the merciless policy of insolvent rulers, 
who, harassed by the increasing embarrassments of a ruinous trade, 
the vigorous competition of successful rivals, and the obligation to 
provide for necessitous dependents, extort the last anna from the 
helpless ryots, prodigal of empty wishes for their prosperity, but heed- 
less of all improvement except improvement of revenue. Improved 
revenue creates fresh means of patronage, and patronage is the main 
spring of their system. From the time when the Company ac- 
quired the territorial revenue of Bengal, commercial profit ceased 
to be an object of the proprietors. The style, indeed, of a mer- 
cantile association was still kept up, but they were merchants only 
in name. The principle of buying cheap and selling dear, which is 
the only foundation of commercial thrift, was intentiotkUyi and 
systematically disregarded. East India stock is now pnidlased fbr 
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no pcHrpoae but to obtain/ by a judit:k>us exercise of the right 
ofii secret voting; an influence over the Court ' of' Directors. 
Debtors to the Propri^rs for the attainment of the 'highest 
object of their ambition** '-these gentlemen evince; or prbmise to 
evince their gratitude, by charging the needy friends and relatives 
of their supporters on the Indian revenues. So far as it can be 
contrived consistently with this primary object, they are, no doubt, 
anxious to promote the happiness of their 8ubjects> and their dis- 
patches abound with philanthropic declarations to that effect; but 
try the sincerity of these protestations by their conduct, when the 
purposes of just government, and the maintenance of extensive 
patronage clash, and the interest of the people of India will be 
found to be uniformly sacrificed to the interest of the Proprietors 
of East India Stock, and of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany. 

This preponderance of considerations of patronage over those 
of equitable dominion, is by no means new in the history of the 
Company, and the cause of it is to be sought not so much in 
any wilful propensity to malversation, as in the inherent and irre- 
mediable debility of its constitution. Very soon after the anoma- 
lous amalgamation of the sovereign and commercial characters, by 
the cession of the Dewaimy of Bengal, it became apparent to the 
government in England, that however competent a mercantile 
corporation might prove to conduct the multifarious details of a 
distant and extensive traffic, it was by no means deserving of 
implicit trust in the administration of political affairs. It was 
foreseen, and, indeed, it could scartely have eluded expectation, 
that influence, however small, when once established in the coun- 
cils of Native princes, must have an inevitable tendency to pro- 
gressive increase, and that in the contingency of such augmenta- 
tion, without suitable check and control, the authority of the 
Crown, of l*arliament, and of the Directors themselves, must all be 
at the mercy of the Company’s servants. Respecting them, a well- 
fddhded apprehension was entertained, that unless awed by the 
vigilant superintendence of their employers, and of Parliament, 
they would infallibly pervert the powers entrusted to them in their 
political capacity to the attainment of unlawful gain, to be em- 
ployed on their return to England in providing shelter and pro- 
tection for those who, in India, had screened their misconduct, or 
ministered to their rapacity. To guard against the occurrence of 
this evil which threatened the degradation of the Court of Directors, 
and the erection of a power in India too strong for their control, 
it was, in 1773, for, the first time, deemed expedient to introduce 
the inspection of the ministers of the crown into the affairs of the 
Company. By the 10th section of the 13th Geo. HI. c. 63, it was 
enacted, that every thing in the Company’s correspondence from 
India, which related.to the civil or military affairs and government 
of the Company, should, within fourteen days after the receipt, be 
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laid before the Secretary of State s and every thing that related to 
the management of the revenues, beforfi^ Commissioners of the 
Treasury. This enactment, though well^itended, and as far as it 
went well aimed, was, in ^ect, lame aicid impotent. The powers 
entrusted by it to the servants of the Crown, were mere powers of 
inspection, to be exercised long after the oppottunity for timely and 
productive interference had elapsed, and leading, by their limitation, 
to the correspondence received, only to a vague, unsatisfactory con- 
jecture of results, long after their causes had become inveterate. 
This defect was, indeed, in some measure remedied by the Act of 
1781 , 21 Geo. III. c. 66 , s. 34, which provided that the Court of 
Directors should deliver to the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
copies of all letters and orders in any way relating to the manage- 
ment^ of the revenues of the Company, fourteen days, at least, 
befori^ they were dispatched ; and to one of the Secretaries of 
State, copies of all letters and orders in any way relating to the 
civil and military affairs of the Company 5 and that the Court of 
Directors should pay due obedience, and should be governed and 
bound in their directions to the Governors and Councils of the 
several settlements by such instructions as they should receive 
from his Majesty, by one of his principal Secretaries of State, so 
for as related to the conduct and transactions of the said United 
Company and their Governors, Presidents, and Councils respectively, 
with the country powers in the East Indies, and also to the levying 
war and making peace. In this act we have the first positive 
declaration by the Legislature, of the inexpediency of committing 
the irresponsible governme^ of India to a Joint Stock Company, 
and the necessity of subjecting the exercise of duties, eVen purely 
ministerial, to supervision an(l control. 

It appears from the Ninth Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, of 1783, that the apprehensions which led 
to the above-mentioned enactments, were not without foundation, 
that during the whole period which elapsed from 1773 to I7^> 
disorders and abuses of every kind had multiplied. ‘ Wars, 601 S- 
trary to policy, and contrary to public faith, were carrying on in 
various parts of India j the allies, dependents and subjects of the 
Company, were every where oppressed 5 dissensions in the Supreme 
Council prevailed, and continued for the greater part of the time j 
the contest between the civil and judicial powers threatened that 
issue to which they came at last — an arm^ resistance to the au- 
thority of the King’s Court of Justice j the orders which the ser- 
vants were bound to obey, were avowedly, and on principle, con- 
temned j and, during all this time, the real state of the several 
Presidencies, and the conduct of their governments towards the 
Natives, was altogether unknown to Parliament, or even to mi- 
nisters.’ 

Such was tlie state of things when the affairs of the East India 
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Ceraipt^jt relsder^ i&terestfaig by the iknpeachmeiit^ vf W^mn 
Hitetingd, and the conteet kd fowti between Pitt andPox^^^ the 
attebtion of the c(Wintryf>;fA cormt opprehensiott nf tbe objeotg 
proposed by Mn Pitt inMs East India Bill, and of the means by 
which be endeavoared toattftin them, ie essential to the due undef^ 
standing of the existing system *, and as the complete failure of all 
the ends contemplated in its establishment, will, in all probability, 
soon occasion a reconsideration of the plan to which it was pre- 
ferred, the following comparison of their rey3eetive merits, by 
Mr. Sheridan, may & read with advantage. From it, it will be 
seen, that the necessity of depriving tlie East India Company of 
. all real power, and of reducing them to the mere mechanism of 
official obedience, was at that time felt by all parties in the state j 
that the authority since exercised by them is that of mere 8te\^rds, 
to be restrained and revoked at will, omnipotent for every purpose 
of mismanagement, but utterly incompetent for the task of vigor- 
ous and substantial reform. 

1 . Mr. Fox’s bill discontinued the powers and authorities of the 
Company for the term of four years, and transferred those powers, 
and no more, or others, for the said term, to seven. Directors named 
by Parliament, to be by them exercised in trust for, and for the be- 
nefit of, the Company. 

Mr. Pitt’s bill continued the form of the Company’s government, 
and professed to leave the patronage, under certain conditions, and 
the commerce without conditions, in the hands of the Company j 
but placed all matters relating to the civil and military government 
and revenues, in the hands of six Contnissioners for the Affairs of 
India, who were invested with the superintendence and control over 
all the British territorial possessions in the East Indies, and over 
the affairs of the United Company of Merchants trading thereto. 

2. Mr. Fox’s bill did not affect to separate the right of nominating 
aud appointing the persons to be employed in executing the mea- 
sure of government in India, from the right of originating and 
directing the measures themselves. 

Mr. Pitt’s bill denied to his commissioners any right of nomi- 
nating or appointing to any office civil or military, but it reserved 
to them the power of annulling every'appointment of the Company, 
in a right of recalling every person, civil or military, in the Com- 
pany’s service, as well as an exclusive right to censure or approve, 
furnish or reward, according to their judgment and discretion. 

3. Mr. Fox’s bill did not pretend at once to divide the commer- 
cial from the political interests, or the trade, from the revenues of 
the Company ; but provided that nine assistant Directors, nomi- 
nated by Parliament from among the Proprietors of East India 
Stock, should form a Board, for the sole purpose of ordering and 
managing the commerce of the said United Company, under the 
orders of the superior Board. 
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Mr. Pitt’s bill {»rafeiBB«d' tcy divide *^)ie "jwHtical ^iokI comitterdal 
interests k)f ^tbeCoftipany betdreen tbp'^Bpsird ot’ Control and the 
Difectorsi but denied to the DifectdrS ttto^fth* to manage, older, 
or direct theit commercial couebma in ‘Mw, unless their dis- 
patches should have received the sanction of the Board of Control ; 
and in case the Board should directly interfere In the commerce’ of 
the Company, the remedy provided for the Directors is an appeal 
to the King in Co\incil, against the decision of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and his Majesty's decision in Council is hnal and conclusive. 
It also gives to the Board of Control, while it professes to leave 
the trade of the Company independent, an absolute power over the 
territorial revenues of the Company in India, the clear* profits of 
which, after defraying the charges and expences attending the 
same, form the principal, if not the sole fund on which the trade 
with India is carried on. 

4. Mr. Fox’s bill did not pretend to be founded, in any respect, 
upon the consent of the Company, nor to produce a system of re- 
form agreeable to, or concerted with, those whose abuse of power it 
professed to remedy. 

Mr. Pitt’s bill was avowedly communicated to the Directors of 
the Company and to the Proprietors, its several provisions were 
discussed by them, and many mq^erial alterations were made in the 
plan after it had been brought into Parliament, declaredly for the 
purpose of according to the suggestions, and granting the explana- 
tions required by the Company. Upon this ground the bill passed { 
and since that time there is scarce any one right or power which 
the Company conceived to hlive been secured to them, which, in 
llie opinion of the Court of Directors, has not been usurped by 
the Board of Control — the Commissioners supporting their own 
construction of the law against the fruitless expostulations and re,- 
inonstrances of the Directors. 

5. Mr. Fox’s bill established no fourth estate, nor gave any one 
power to the Directors therein named, which did not before exist in 
the Company j but, on the contrary, did limit and restrain the said 
Directors so appointed by Parliament, in various particulars, in 
which the Company’s Directors were not before restrained. 

Mr. Pitt’s bill has established a fourth, or new estate, or depart- 
ment of government, with powers infinitely exceeding those pos- 
sessed by the Court of Directors, or Court of Proprietors, at the 
time when the said Board of Control was established. 

6. Mr. Fox’s bill, so far from placing the Directors, named by 
Parliament, above the executive government of the Company, apd 
uut of the reach of its inspection and control, did expressly nnd dis- 
tinctly place them under the same obligation to commumciite tbeir 
transactions to his Majesty’s ministers for the time being, and did, 
^‘xpressly and distinctly, make them subordinate and amenable to 
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ple(wure, and to, the^direotions of his Ministers, fn the 
sasne manner, and upon the same footing, and under the same 
limitations and instructions, .as the Regulating Act of 1 773 j and 
the Act of 1781, and various other Acts, had placed the Court of 
Directors chosen and appointed by the Company. 

Mr, Pitt’s bill has expressly repealed all the provisions in the said 
acts, which gave to his Majesty any right, power, or authority to in- 
terfere in any matter or concerns of the British Government in India, 
and has made the Board of Control wholly independent in the exercise 
of their offices of the general executive government of the Com- 
pany j they being neither bound to abide by his Majesty’s will and 
pleasure, or even to communicate with his Majesty upon any one 
measure or matter relating to India, of any sort whatever. 

7. Earl Fitzwilliam, and the other Directors under Mr. Fox’s 
bill, could neither have had transactions with any of the country 
powers in the East Indies, nor have directed hostilities against, nor 
have concluded treaties with, any states or power, but subject to 
•the orders of his Majesty j and his royal will and pleasure, signified 
to them by the Secretary of State, they were bound by him to obey. 

Mr. Dundas, with any two more Commissioners, may transact 
matters of any sort with the country powers j may treat with, or 
ally with, or declare war against, or make peace with, all or any of 
the powers or princes of India j may levy armies there to any ex- 
tent, and command the whole revenues of all our possessions for 
their support, without taking his Majesty’s pleasure upon any of 
these subjects in any shape, and without acting in his name, or 
under his authority 5 and these things he may do against the will 
of the Directors, and without the knowledge of Parliament; so 
that, in truth, the present Board of Control have, under Mr. Pitt’s 
bill, separated and usurped those very imperial prerogatives from 
the Crown, which were falsely said to have been given to the new 
Board of Directors under Mr. Fox’s bill. 

8. Mr. Fox’s bill placed the whole of the powers taken from the 
Company in the new Government established at home, in order 
that they might be executed under the inspection and control of the 
legislature and the public. 

Mr. Mtt’s bill, assisted by the explanatory Act of 1786, beside 
the new and extraordinary powers given to the Board of Control 
at home, has given to the Governors and Presidents abroad the 
most despotic and extravagant authorities, unlike any thing that 
could have been supposed to originate in a free state, and utterly 
irreconcileable to the spirit of the British Constitution ; by virtue of 
which despotic authority, among other enormities, which, under the 
name of Government, may be committed, the Governor, or Presi- 
dent of the Council, may, upon his single pleasure, seize and secure 
any British subject in India, of whatever rank or situation, and upon the 
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accusation onlv of any one person^ cause him to be thrown on ship- 
board, or imprisoned, until there shaU* te a coin^cnient opportunity 
of sending him to England, where, by the same bill^ a new tribunal 
and proceeding, equally unheard of intheCb^titotioo, are provided 
for his trial. < : 

9, Mr. Fox’s bill established no system of mystery and coticeal- 
ment in the management of affairs of any sort 5 but, on the con- 
trary, did expressly provide, that the conduct of the Board estab- 
lished by his bill should be clear and open, that their opinions 
should be given in no covert manner, and that their motives of 
conduct, as well as their measures, should stand recorded on their 
journals, signed with the name of each Director, thereby making 
them responsible to Parliament and their country by the best pledge 
and security for responsibility — an explicit avowal of their purposes 
at the time they resolved on their measures. 

Mr. Pitt’s bill has provided a Secret Committee in the Court 
of Directors, who are bound by a solemn oath, from which the 
Board of Control alone can release them j and through this Secret 
Committee, who are bound to obey all orders of that Board, as the 
servants in India are bound to obey all orders of the Secret Com- 
mittee, all the enormous powers and prerogatives before mentioned 
may be exercised without a possibility, should the Commissioners 
so please, either that the King, the Company, or Parliament, shall 
ever hear of any such orders until they shall have been carried into 
full effect. 

10, Mr. Fox’s bill was a measure of experiment, the term of its 
duration limited to four years ; and during that period the affairs 
of the Company were placed so immediately and intelligibly under 
the eye of Parliament, that a permanent and loell-digested system 
for the future government of those valuable possessions might 
reasonably have been expected from the wisdom of the legislature, 
before that term should have been expired j a system that might 
have restored to the Company all the rights and privileges which, 
consistently with the ends of good government, they could possess, 
and have provided real and effectual securities to the Constitution, 
whenever the judgment of Parliament should have found it neces- 
sary to add to the power and, influence of the Crown. 

Mr. Pitt’s bill, and all its explanatory and supplement^ acts, are 
perpetual laws, and profess to be a final arrangement for the go- 
vernment of India, by which means the Company is wholly at the 
mercy of the Board of Control, not only with respect to the renewal 
of their Charter of exclusive trade, but with respect to their claims 
of property in the territorial revenues in India, as well as in their 
corporate capacity as merchants, entitled to a free trade in common 
with the rest of the King’s subjects, although their monopoly 
should not be renewed j and in this situation they are placed in 
direct violation of the feith of the legislature enga^ to them for 
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a tillable cott8id^tioD> upon a solemn coflipact;wbac-jm^^ 
a^ahttl^the Board of Control, •acting on purposes of ‘«x6lusi?fe power 
iSSambition, nor against the Cnowii, acting in oedkisioa the 
Board of Control, and covertly directing its meaau^tattd^ts in- 
fiuence, is there any provision made for the danger which may arise 
to the Constitution.’ * » ’ 

‘ Never was a measure more studiously misrepresented, or hjore 
generally misunderstood than Mr. Fox’s bill. It Was resisted as 
an invasion of chartered rights, an unwarrantable ihterferehce with 
the Company’s affairs, an attempt to create ah unconstitutional 
power in the country, omnipotent when allied, unmanageable When 
opposed to the legitimate influence of the CroWn. Keflcteredodiotis 
by the violent invectives of Mr. Pitt, disabled by the avowod hos- 
tility of the Court, by whose minions he was traduced, Mr. Pox was 
driven from the helm of power by a conspiracy to alarm the King 
and delude the people, than which none more unworthy or un- 
principled is recorded in our national annals. There jvas nothing 
in the principle or details of the measure, which he submitted 
to the House of Commons, which deserved the terms of violent re- 
probation applied to it by Mr. Pitt and his partisans. Its object 
was merely to do that effectually, the expediency of which had 
already been repeatedly declared by the legislature ; the necessity 
of which was proved by the reports on which the bill was grounded, 
namely, to transfer the government of India from hands incompe- 
tent to conduct it, to the management of a Board of Directors ap- 
pointed by Parliament, protected from the influence of clandestine 
intrigue by the publicity of their proceedings, and amenable to the 
direct and constant superintendence of the legislature, from which 
their power was derived. Mr. Pitt attempted to arrive at the same 
point by an indirect circuitous route, and, contenting himself, in the 
first instance, with the assertion of the principle of control, pro- 
posed to do by degrees, what he was reluctant to effect at once. 
Fettered by the close intimacy which had grown up between him 
and the Company during the short administration of his rival, 
and the earnest support he had received from them while the issue 
of the contest was in doubt, he was compelled to consult their 
wishes in the general outline of his plan, and to preserve to them 
as muc4l ^ the exterior insignia of authority as was necessary to 
justify thdi* retention of a large share of the Indian patronage. 
With this view he left them in the undisturbed possession of the 
nominal sovereignty of India, the monopoly of the trade, the admi- 
nistration of the terrihjrial revenues, and of civil and military affairs, 
subject only to the control of«a Board of Commissioners appointed 
by the King. If his scheme had stopped here, he would in truth 
have done little more than was done by the Acts of 1773 and 
1780, the inefficiency of which bad already been experienced, but 
as he felt his strength he increased his pretensions, and by the Acts 
of 1786 and 1793, he reduced the Courts of Direetbrs and Pro- 
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prietorBto a«8tate ef^i^oliitegtdisetYieiiee to lllOfBo^nlof ContriH* 
By thet ftwt 6f thiew Acts; ^6tiii^at0i4p.iC;16, csrevy^ mittiheritf. 
the Secret ConaOiktee* of the CtMitt d{ l^reotorBiiiippoiiited by r the 
Act of 1784 to.cofrespond^with AfEurs 

of lndm> wai bound by oath not' to dtsolo^^kbe orders and instroo* 
tions transmitted from the Board to any persons not memberSuOf 
the said Committee j and by . tbe twenty-thirC^tlon of the &1fd 
Geo. ill* c* 52, it was enacted that no order or resolution of ,tlU 
Court of Directors, concerning the civil or mditary governtnent^ 
or revenues of India| after it shall have received the approbation of 
the Board of Commisslpners, shall be rescinded, suspended, <rev(dtedr 
or varied, by any Gqjeral Court of Proprietors, 

Of this notable expedient to govern India, without violence 
to * chartered rights, and with safety to the British Constitotion/ 
the results have been precisely such as Mr. Biirke anticipated. 
This scheme, said he, of reconciling a direction really and Iruly 
deliberative, ^ith an office really and substantially controlling, is 
a sort of machinery that can be kept in order but a very ^ort 
time. Either the Directors will dwindle into Clerks, or the Secre- 
tary of State will leave every thing to them, often through design, 
often through neglect. If activity should be affected by both, colli- 
sion, procrastination, delay, and in the end, utter confusion must en- 
sue.’ That such has been the character of the relation between the 
Board of Commissioners and the Court of Directors since the pas- 
sing of the charter of 1793, no one at all acquainted with the his- 
tory of the Company’s affairs can entertain a doubt.* Deprived of 


‘ Of two bodies,* says Mr. Mill, ‘when one has the right of Unlimited 
command, and the other is constrained to unlimited obedience, the letter 
lias no power whatsoever, but just as much, or as little, as the former is 
pleased to allow, lliis is the relative position of the Board of Control and 
the East India Company. The powers of the Board of Control convert thfe 
Company’s Courts into agents of its will. The real, the sole governing 
power of India, is the Board of Control ; and it only makes use of the Court 
of Directors as an instrument, as a subordinate office, for the management 
of details, and the preparation of business for the cognizance of the supe> 
nor power. The real nature of the machine cannot be disputed, thongh, 
hitherto, its movements have been generally smooth, and the powet is consi- 
derable which appears to remain in the hands of the Directors. Tine reasons 
are clear. Whenever there is not a strong motive to interfere wiw,buriness 
of detail, there is always a strong motive to let it alone. There never has 
yet been any great motive to the Board of Control to interfere; and, of 
consequence, it has given itself little trouble about the business of detail, 
which has proceeded with little harm, and little benefit, from the exist- 
ence of that Board. So Ipng as the CouriTof Directors remain perfectly 
subservient, the superior has nothing further to desire. ’ Of the power whieh 
the Directors retain, much is inseparable from the management of detadl. 
1'he grand question, relates to the effects upon the Government of India, 
arising from an authority like the Board of Control, acting 4^rou|^ such a 
subordinate and ministerial instrument as the Court of Directors^ , 
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all power really deliberative;j» by the superintendence of the Board 

Control, not one scheme of rational improvement, not one^at- 
tetnpt to raise the character of their subjects, to give them an in. 
ter^st in the permanence :of pur power, or the welfare of their own 
country, has hitherto emanated from the Directors. In every de- 
partment of our administration, fiscal, judicial, military, or political, 
the Natives of India are proscribed. The avowed object of the two 
East India bills of 1783, was to rescue them from the state of 
misery and degradation in which the misgovernment of fprmer 
rulers, their own ignorance and superstition, and our oppression, 
had involved them. Has that been done^ Is it likely to be 
effected by men, whose only object in seeking the direction is to 
provide for relatives and friends by the emoluments of thpse offices 
to which the Natives, if competent, might aspire ? 

The President of the Board of Control, and the Secret Com- 


‘ It is evident, that so far as the Directors are left to themselves, and the 
Board of Control abstain from the trouble of management, the Government 
of India is left to the imperfections, whatever they were, of the previously 
, condemned system, as if no Board of Control were in existence. In that 
part of the business, in which the Board takes a real share, it is still to be 
inquired, what chance exists that better conduct will proceed from the 
Board of Control, than would have proceeded from the Court of Directors? 

‘ Motives to application on the part of the Board of Control, can be dis- 
covered none. And application, accordingly, such as deserves tlie name, a 
careful pursuit of knowledge, with in'cessant meditation of the ends and the 
means, the Board has not even thought of bestowing. If Mr. Dunclas be 
quoted as an objection, it is only necessary to explain the circumstances of 
the case. The mind of Mr. Dundas was active and meddling, and he was 
careful to exhibit the appearance of a great share m the Governnu'iit of 
India ; but what was it, as President of the Board of Control, that he ever 
did? lie presented, as any body might have presented, the Company's 
annual budget; and he engrossed an extraordinary share of their patronage. 
But I know not any advice which he ever gave, that was not either very 
obyious, or very wrong. 

‘/The institution of the Board of Control, as it gave no motives to applica- 
tion in the members of that Board, so it lessened prodigiously the motives 
to application in the Court of Directors. Before the existence of the Board 
of Contml, the undivided reputation of good measures, the undivided igno- 
miny redounded to the Court of Directors. The great sanction of 

public opinion acted upon them with undivided energy. Men are most 
highly simulated to undergo the pains of labour, when they are most sure 
of reaping the fruits of labour; most surely discouraged from labour, when 
they are least sure of reaping its advantages : but in taking pains to under- 
stand the grounds of action, and laboriously to frame measures adapted to 
them, the Court of Directors, bdfore their subjugation to the Board of Con- 
trol, were sure of reaping the fruits of their labours in the execution of their 
schemes. What motive, on the other hand, to the laborious consideration 
of measures of government remained, when all the fruits of knowledge and 
of wisdom might be rejected by tlie mere caprice of the President of the* 
Board of Cquirol ?'•— History of British India, vol. iv. p, 489. 
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of i*aiplia1ttteDt and of i^blic opinion^ cbtfpbteni fo govern Indw 
with hoRouf tb' themselves and advantage to the ^empire. Give 
them some higher motives for exertion the participation in 
Indian patronage, emancipate them from mean obligation to the 
Proprietors of East India Stock, free them froni the perpetual em- 
barrassments of a ruinous trade, associate with them men whose 
stake and character in the country is a security against corruption, 
approach, in fine, as nearly as the altered circumstances of affairs 
may permit, to the wise, generous, and magnanimous policy of 
Mr. Fox, to rule our^^iatic empire in the King’s name, and half the 
difficulties which haV^e been created by the present weak and in- 
volved system of mystery and concealment will speedily disappear. 

The ferment raised throughout the country by the objections 
urged against that enlightened resolution is now well understood to 
have been created by fraud and imposture. It is indeed scarcely 
possible to learn from any of Mr. Pitt’s speeches, what was the 
precise nature of the apprehensions which he professed to entertain. 
It is more than probable that the attainment of power at all events, 
(juocunque rnodo, was the real motive of his opposition, and that in 
this he was encouraged and abetted by the personal enemies of Mr. 
Kox, the ‘ reptiles who burrowed under the throne.’ Be this as 
it may, the ^ fourth estate,’ * the monster in the constitution,' and 
other hard names of equal sound and meaning, which were lavished 
on Lord Fitzwilliam and his Board, are now felt by every intelligent 
reader of the history of that day, to have been utterly misplaced, 
and the undue influence which was said to have been secured by it 
to Mr. Fox, in case of his dismissal from office, was unquestionably 
a mere chimera of his rival’s imagination. When therefore we are 
told, by those who would perpetuate the present iniquitous system, 
merely to preserve the power of appointing writers and cadets to- 
vex, and tease, and plunder the people of India, that we are unable 
to suggest any plan more likely to effect the purposes of good 
government— we answer, that there is at least a plan of pro- 
visional arrangement, devised by men whose names will be held 
in honour in this country so long as honour is any part of its 
concern, the leading features of which are as applicable^ the 
present, as to any past condition of affairs, by which the tniO inter- 
ests of India may be reconciled to the interests of England, without 
danger to the just influence of the Crown or the independence of 
Parliament. 

The adoption of that plan now, would occasion no hasty or in- 
considerate innovation in the frame, or form, of our provincial au- 
thority j it would not, in awkward eagerness to reform, rashly 
disyedit or degrade the Government, to which our Indian subjects 
pay obedience ; but it would enable us to conduct a searching in- 
quiry into every crevice of the Company’s system j it ^ould place 
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the affairs of Inffia clearly and intellligibly before the legislature 
the country, and profido for the discovery and ‘cerfeetioii of 
abuse, by men to whom its ^existence is not attributable, nnd who 
aretnot interested in ita continuance. Let US be well assured that 
we cannot much longer keep India from our thoughts, that all our 
attempts to separate it from our public interests, and our national 
reputation, will end in disgrace and dilute. We must remove the 
screen by which the miserable condition of a hundred millions of 
fellow-subjects is hidden from our view j or it may soon, very soon, 
be torn in pieces. Better, surely, that the former should be done, 
in pursuance of a wise, generous, and timely resolution to devote 
ourselves to an arduous, but importunate duty, than that the latter 
should occur, in the sudden calamity of events, which may ^hake 
this empire to its centre. The struggle to support the Company’s 
supremacy, if it chance to totter, would infallibly crush the credit, 
and overwhelm the revenues of this country. It is yet in our power 
to prevent that misfortune, to unite in cordial attachment to our 
government millions who still expect justice at our hands, but 
whose deferred hope begins to sicken, and may, ere long, give 
place to resentment and revenge. 


The Captive’s Return. 

Home of my youth ! how chang’d you greet me, 
No more, alas ! my home art thou ; 

Where- are the friends should flock to meet me? 

Dear to my heart, where are they now ? 
Keener than steel, the thought comes o’er me, 
Hard is the truth my lips must own ; 

All to the grave are gone before me, 

Cheerless and old Fm left alone. — 

Wide o’er the vale mine eyes extending 
Seek* for each spot, each tree they knew, 
Vainly they seek—my bosom rending 
^ Nought but a desert meets my view : — 
o’er my soul remembrance stealing 
J/ ' Calls up the days, the joys of yore, 

' Cold grows my heart, the chord of feeling, 
Broken within vibrates no more. — 

Fast to the grave my steps are speeding ; 
Strangers will see me droop and die; 

, On my low grave will^e unheeding, 

Drop not a tear nor heave one sigh ; 

Oh, pot a friepd is nigh to hear me, 

None comes to ;! 00 the the hour of gloom, 
Friend of the hopeless ! Death be near me, 
Hpin6, 1 shall find thee in the tomb. 


P. M. L. 
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Punctuation-*^Ancibnt VsRsioira - ^antd MSS.-^— RABBi^noAt 

InTEBPRBTATION — MoDBRnInTERPRRTBBS— T aBREPOHMAWON* 

No. II. , 

I HAVE already given an account of the nature, Cbject, and itiipor- 
tance of Sacred Criticism. I have also given an account of what 
has been accomplished in this department of Sacred Literature, 
from the earliest times down till the publication of Griesbach s se- 
cond edition of the (jrrtek Testament. I am now to pursue another 
branch of the history, by giving an account of what has been done 
with regard to the criticism of the Hebrew Scriptures. I haVe 
already glanced at the labours of the Masorites. During the fifth 
and sixth centuries, and even for some centuries after, they did all 
that men could do, in order to secure the integrity of the sacred 
text. But every thing human is imperfect ; and accordingly the 
belief that no error could take place, after the text was fixed by 
the Masorites, affords only an instance of the weakness of mortals, 
and of the strong force of prejudice. It is proper to remark, that 
when the study of the Hebrew language was revived, Jews were 
naturally applied to as teachers j reverence, more than they de- 
served, was paid to the dicta of their learned men, and it was not 
till Christians became themselves proficients in the knowledge of 
the Hebrew language, that any one ventured to call in (juestion 
their authority. 

The first instance of disobedience to the supreme authority of 
the Masoretic Jews, and the first example of independent thinking, 
was set by Elias Levita, a learned Jew, who called in question the 
divine authority of the points. Masclef, a Roman Catholic, and 
Cappellus, a Protestant, improved the suggestion ; and both pur- 
sued the subject with great ardour. The two Buxtorfs, father and 
son, maintained with obstinacy, what they had learned with great 
labour and expence — the divine authority of the points and accents* 
The brothers, Lewis and James Cappellus, replied to the Buxtorfs. 
The whole subject was thoroughly discussed in this dispute} and 
the sum of wliat was advanced on both sides may be learit^ from 
the grammars of Robertson, a follower of Buxtorf, and Sculters, 
on the one hand j and from Dr. Wilson, a follower of Masclef and 
Cappellus, on the other. The subject has since been exhausted. 
The doctrine of Masclef and Cappellus, with regard to the autho- 
rity of the Masoretical punctuation, wai ' considered for a while as 
the most dangerous of heresies; but time and more deliberate 
study, have produced such effects on the minds of men, that, at 
the present day, there are not perhaps many individuals acquainted 
with the subject, who would hesitate a single moment th primounce 
the Masqretical points and accents a mere human invention^ They 
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ar0 useful, in so far as they enable us to ascertain in what sense 
the Jews, who lived in the fifth and sixth centuries, understood the 
Scriptures. But no one now hesitates to depart ft'om that sense, 
when another and better meaning, and more accordant with the 
scope and connection of the Scriptures, can by that means be 
obtained. 

The Hebrew punctuation is so different from any thing in the 
languages of Europe, that it is exceedingly difficult to convey an 
idea of it to any one who has not studied the subject. Suffice it to 
say, that such was the power attributed to these points, that they 
have been allowed to take the place of the letters themselves, to 
make a letter sound or be silent, according to their position j and, 
in a word, to make the simplest language in the world the most 
complex. Such were the hindrances which the slavish observances 
of the Masoretic punctuation and accents opposed to the acquisi- 
tion of the Hebrew, that it may safely be asserted, that by devoting 
one hour in the day to the study of that language without the points, 
greater progress will be made in three months than could in as 
many years be attained, when the old method is pursued. 

Another evil arising from the slavish regard which was paid to 
this system of punctuation may be noticed. So long as the points 
were considered of divine authority, the various copies of the He- 
brew Bible were, without examination, tacitly held to be perfectly 
identical j and to have hinted the possibility of a various reading 
would have been thought heretical. The rejection of the points 
made way for many improvements in the translation j and the col- 
lection of MSS. proved that the text itself not only admitted, but 
required correction. 

The publication of Walton’s Polyglot, which contained, in pa- 
rallel columns, the Vulgate Latin, the Scptuagint, the Chaldee Tar- 
gums, the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Syriac, and Arabic trans- 
lations, together with the Ethiopic and Persic, where these could 
be procured, with a Latin translation of each, produced a variety of 
readings. These excited public attention to the examination of 
Hebrew MSS., which were found in many instances to agree with 
the co^ate dialects, and other versions of the Old Testament, where 
these differed from the Masoretic copies and printed editions : this 
gave' rise to the Herculean task of Dr. Kennicot. Morinus, a fa- 
ther of the Oratory in Paris, gave a most gloomy representation of 
the state of the Hebrew text. He took for granted that the Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgate were both correct, and consequently that 
the Hebrew text was faulty in all instances in which it differed from 
these. Cappellus modified the sentiments of Morinus, and justly 
maintained that ancient versions were only one source of emen- 
dation. Walton’s Polyglot prepared the way for a more certain and 
philosophical discussion of the question. In 1667, Athias, a learned 
Rabbi, published a Hebrew Bible, for which he collated some an- 
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cientMSS,, Sttbloneki, Vander Hoogbtj Opitices, and Micbaelis, 
severally published editions of the Hebrew Bible, on which consi- 
derable critical p^ns were bestowed., Houbigairti about the middle 
of the last century, indulged in conjecfairal emendation to such a 
degree as no critic could approve. 

In the same year Dr. Kennicot published his dissertation on the 
state of the Hebrew text, in order to show the necessity of collating 
the Hebrew MSS. and ancient versions, for the emendation of the 
Old Testament, in the same manner as had been done for the 
New. In 1759 , he published his second dissertation. The propriety 
of the measure was by this time generally acknowledged ; and a 
subscription, to the amount of 10,000/. sterling, was raised to 
defray the expence. About six hundred Hebrew MSS., and six- 
teen Samaritan, were collated, either in whole or in part ; and the 
variations were printed along with Vander Hooght’s edition. The 
first volume was published in 1776, and the second in I 78 O. He 
liad recourse also to the quotations of the Old Testament, in the 
Talmud, and other Jewish writings. The number of the various 
ii'aclings thus obtained is immense j but they consist chiefly in 
various inodes of spelling, and if readings of this kind are ne- 
t>k'ctcd, such as make any variation in the tense, will be reduced 
to a very narrow compass. The result of the whole may briefly 
be stated to be, that no ancient book has been preserved so entire 
as the Hebrew Bible has been. Kennicot’s edition brings down 
the history of this department of * Sacred Criticism’ to nearly the 
same period with Welsteiii’s edition of the New. 

In 1781, and from that time till 1788, John Bernard D6, Rossi, 
at Parma, published a Hebrew Bible, with additional various read- 
ings } and, in 1793, Pocdarlein and Meisner published, in a cheap 
fonu, an edition, in which the most important variations of Ken- 
nicot and D <3 Rossi were embodied, and the whole brought within 
tile reach of almost every Hebrew scholar. What is wanted to 
eninplete this edition is, a collation of the ancient versions which 
Walton’s Polyglot affords, and which might be accomplished at 
small expence. 

In addition to the labours of Walton, Kennicot, and D^ Jlossi, 
it may be proper to mention Dr. Holme’s edition of the Septiiagint, 
with the collation of MSS. and the continuation, by M. Parsons. 
This work, which is not yet completed, will be an important acces- 
sion to Biblical criticism. 

There are other sources of emendation — the Talmud, theMishua 
and other Jewish writings j but these are now considered inferior 
in value to what they once were. 

Some have proposed an additional source, viz.— conjecture. This 
has been employed by Lowth, in his translation of Isaiah > and 
even those who explode this source in the criticism of the Greek 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 23. ' 0 
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7 e 9 tameQt, are generally diapoBed to admit a limited and sober use 
of it in the criticism of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

With regard to the present Hebrew characters, the question has 
been proposed, whether they are original or borrowed from the 
Chaldeans j or whether the Samaritan characters are in feet iden- 
tical with those which the Hebrews anciently used ? This question, 
in one point of view, is of no importance, being only equivalent to 
the similar question, whether an old English writer employed the 
common Roman character or the Italian ? In either case, the cha- 
racter is equally legible, and the language equally intelligible. If 
any one will take the trouble to compare the fae-similes of the 
autographs of our kings and nobles, in the copies of the ancient 
laws of this country, with the style of writing in modern times, he 
will imiTiediately discover the changes that have taken place in the 
orthography and also in the conformation of the letters } and hence 
we may legitimately conclude, that similar changes have taken 
place with regard to Hebrew writing. But whether these changes 
took place among the Hebrew or the Samaritans, or both, is now a 
matter of conjecture. Inscriptions and coins have been produced, 
which seem to indicate that the Samaritan were the ancient Hebrew 
letters 3 but whether these coins and inscriptions are the produc- 
tions of tie early age to which they lay claim, or the fabrication of 
a more recent period, is uncertain. 

One question, however, connected with this enquiry is important, 
and as it is the previous question, it ought, in the first place, to be 
settled and disposed of. If the Samaritan be the ancient Hebrew 
character, is not the principle of accounting for various readings, 
from the similarity of the present letters, altogether precluded } 
And this is one source of various readings, on which much confi- 
dence is placed. 

It is further worthy of remark, that there is a fashion in writing, 
as in most other arts j and even in type founding and printing 
the taste is so frequently varied, that one who is at pains to study 
the subject, may decide with tolerable accuracy, the age and country 
in which a book was written or printed, although the title page were 
lost, from the internal evidence which the style of the writing or 
typography afford. In this way critics have judged of the origin 
and comparative antiquity of MSS., and the accuracy of their 
decisions has frequently been confirmed from other sources. To 
illustrate once more by a reference to analogy ; books printed two 
centuries ago, are easily distinguished by the circumstance that, the 
sanje character is used indiscriminately for U and V, and that fT 
is used for fV, Books printed in France, since the Revolution, are 
known at first sight by the manner in which the 5, 6 , 7, 8 , and 9tli 
figures are form^ — rising alone, or descending below the line, as 
in writing. Ancient Greek MSS, are known by their being all 
written in capital letters, without points or accents, and by the 
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letters filling the Whole line, without any rUeant space being M at 
the beginning or end of words. Ancient Hebrew M^ 8 . are known 
by similar characteristic marks. But these peouliarilies in the style 
of writing do not affect the accuracy of the reading derived from 
them. A faulty composition may be beautifully written^ and a very 
correct copy is not by any means uniformly distinguished by its 
manual execution. F^w learned men, it may be said, excel in pen- 
manship ; whilst on the other hand, many superficial composers, Who 
cannot even spell correctly, possess the art of forming their letters' 
with the most consummate taste and elegance. 

In the Hunterean Museum, Glasgow, for example, there is A 
Hebrew MS. of the Scriptures, incomparably more beautiful than 
any printed copy j but neither so ancient nor so valuable as ndiany 
that are far less tastefully executed. There is also, in the Same 
collection, a Latin MS. of the Apocalypse, illuminated and adorned 
in such a manner, as must have required the labour of great part of 
the writer s life. To the admirers of fine books, this beautiful relic 
will ai)pear inestimable 3 but by the biblical critic it is accounted of 
far less value than many others, on which the graces of the pen, 
and the decorations of the artist, have been less profusely lavished. 

There is one source of Hebrew criticism of peculiar value, and of 
which learned men have diligently availed themselves — the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. 'Jlie separation of the Jews and Samaritans took 
place upwards of 400 years before the birth of Christ, Both the 
Jews and Samaritans possessed copies of the five books of Moses, or 
Pentateuch, previous to their separation, in the days of Nehemiah. 
From that period till the birth of Christ, they not only continued to 
maintain this separation, but refrained from all intercourse with 
each other. The variations betwixt their respective versions, 
although considerable in point of number, are yet so unimportant as 
not materially to affect the integrity of either version, and each of ■ 
them has successfully been employed to correct mistakes in the 
other. A short account of the principal variations, may serve to 
give a general idea of their extent and character. 

In the first place, it may observed that many of these variations 
are merely accidental — arising from the orthographical mistake of 
one letter for another, which is liable to take place in th4 ittost 
studied transcripts, from the similarity of letters even in the sAme 
Alphabet. In sUch cases, a little attention to the scope and con- 
nection of the passage, will generally enable us to decide on the 
true meaning, and to correct the mistake. 

There are three variations in the Samaritan Copies, wbfch we 
generally considered preferable to the reading of the Hebrew text. 

Cenesis iv., v. 8 . ' Let us go into the field.’. 

Exodus xii., V. 40 . 'Now tlS; sojourning of the children of 
Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years.’ The SamaBtan Iras 
‘ The sojourning of the children of Israel and of their fathers in 
’ 0 2 
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tike land of Canaan aod in Jlgypt, was 430 years,’ Thisi from Acts 
vli., and Gallatians ili,, is evidently the true sense, if not the pre< 
cise words of the original. Exodus v., vii;, and viii., the messages 
of kosea are, in the Septuagint, twice recorded'} first, as delivered 
to Moses from God} and secondly, as repeated to Pbaroah by 
Aaron. This we are certain was the case } but whether Moses 
wrote them down twice, or only once, can ^ake no difference in 
the sense. 

A third class of variations are considered to be wilful corruptions 
on the part of the Samaritans. In the chronology of the lives ot 
the Patriarchs, the Samaritan differs from the Septuagint, and both 
of them differ from the Hebrew with regard to the age of the 
Patriarchs, at the time of their children’s births. But on both of 
these points the Hebrew is generally allowed to be correct, making 
in all, 1656 years from the Creation to the Flood. 

But by far the most important variation, is in Exodus xx. v. 19, 
and the corresponding passage Deut. v., v. 21, where the Samaritans 
insert the following words, ‘ When the Lord thy God shall have 
brought you into the land of the Canaanites, which you are going 
to possess, thou shalt erect two great stones, and plaster them witli 
lime, and write upon these stones all the words of this Law } and 
when thou passest over .Iordan, thou shalt set up these stones which 
I command thee this day, in Mount Gerrigrin ; and thou shalt 
build there an Altar to the Lord thy God, an altar of stone, 
thou shalt not lift up an iron tool upon it } of rough stone shalt 
thou build this altar to the Lord thy God, and shalt offer upon it 
whole burnt offerings to the Lord thy God, and sacrifices of peace, 
and shalt eat there, and rejoice before the Lord thy God, in that 
Mountain beyond Jordan, towards the way of the west, in the land 
of the Canaanites, who dwell in the plain over against Gilgal, near 
the oak of Moreh, towards Sychem.’ Instead of the ‘ oak of 
Moreh,’ some copies have the ‘ valley of vision.’ 

That the whole of this is an interpolation is generally acknow- 
ledged, and the purpose contemplated by this wilful corruption is 
obvious } namely, to give a sanction to the temple which they had 
built on Mount Gerrigrin, in opposition to the Jewish temple at 
Jerusalem. But that this interpolation was not generally known, 
at least not generally acknowledged, is evident from the anxiety of 
the woman of Samaria to receive a better sanction for this worship. 
John iv., v. 20. 

With the same view they altered the passage, Deut. xxvii. v., 
The words in the Hebrew are, * Ye shall set up these atones which 
1 command you this day in Mount Ebal.’ For Mount Ebal, the 
Samaritans have substituted Mount Gerrigrin. All other versions 
agree with the Hebrew in these places } and that the Samaritans 
are sensible that these are interpolations and wilful corruptions, is 
evident from a circumstance which Maundael records, of a Saina- 
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ritan priest endeavouring to justify* theini by an*iirgument drawn 
from the appearance and topography of the place. He points out 
Bbal with a south exposure, arid and barren j and Gerrigrin with 
a north exposure, verdant and fertile j and from thence endeavoured 
to persuade him that the curses were pronounced upon Ebal, and 
were the cause of its barrenness ; and that the blessings were pro- 
nounced upon Gerrigrin, and were the cause of its fertility. Dr. 
Kennicot, in this dispute, takes the side of the Samaritans, against 
the Jews, contending that the Hebrew, not the Samaritan, is cor- 
rupted, and that the Jews, not the Samaritans, have been the cor- 
rupters } and it is singular enough that amongst other reasons he 
employs the very argument of Maundael’s priest. 

Having mentioned the principal variations of these two versions, 
and accounted for them, it may now be observed that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch is a valuable document in proof of the correctness and 
integrity of the Hebrew Scriptures. For, notwithstanding the varia- 
tions I have noticed, and, perhaps, some others of minor import- 
ance, it coincides strictly with the Hebrew, in 999 cases out of 1000. 
But there is a peculiarity in the attestation which this document 
affords, that cannot be overlooked. Is the favourable testimony of 
an enemy above suspicion ? Then the Samaritan version is the 
testimony of the bitterest enemies of the Jews to their fidelity 
in preserving their sacred books. Is the concurrent testimony of 
two impartial witnesses sufficient legal evidence ? Here is the 
independent testimony of two classes of witnesses, being in different 
countries, and who have had no intercourse for upwards of two thou- 
sand years, agreeing exactly with regard to the truth of every material 
fact, and even transmitting it in the same identical words, except 
in the few instances already mentioned. It is impossible to account 
for this upon any other hypothesis, but that of the antiquity and 
authenticity of the Mosaic records. The Samaritans have preserved . 
one word, which has been lost out of those Hebrew copies, which 
were known when our English translation was made, but which 
has since been found in five or six of Kennicot’s and one of De 
Rossi’s, and the propriety of whose insertion is confirmed beyond 
dispute, by Paul’s quotation of the passage, which is Deut, xxvii., 
v.‘26, in Gallatians iii., v .10, ‘'^Cursed is every one that coptinueth 
not in all things, written in the book of the law to do them.’' 

In the coiirse of these lectures, we shall have many similar 
opportunities of illustrating the light which the collation of different 
versions affords in fixing the original tett •, and this is one very 
important object of sacred criticism, not only to oscertain and 
explain the words of inspiration, but also to furnish proof of the 
most satisfactory kind, of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
^^eriptures. No two versions of any classic author, resemble each 
other so closely as the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuchs,. and 
vet the authenticity of the former is never questioned. 
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if) importftBce ^he iSaniariton Pentateuch, ia the T^rgum 
of Chttitebs, The namfe Targmi signifies interpretation. Crene- 
raiiy the Targums arc close translations of the Hebrew into the 
Chaldee language. But occasionally they partake of the nature of 
a Paraphrase, and on that account are highly important for ascer- 
taining the sense in which the ancient Jews understood the Scrip- 
tures. The practice of translating and interpreting the Scriptures 
into Chaldee originated during the captivity at Babylon, where one 
read the Hebrew text, and another explained it in the language of 
the country. The Jews, who remained in the East after the cap- 
tivity, needed such translations into their vernacular language, and 
those who returned into Judea needed them not less, inasmuch as 
they carried with themj, and continued afterwards to use a mixed 
dialect, more nearly allied to the Chaldee than to the Hebrew s 
hence the Targums were committed to writing. Of these transla- 
tionsj or paraphrases on the dilferent parts of Scripture, no less than 
eight have come down to our times ; that of Onkelos, and the 
rusalem Targums on the Pentateuch j Jonathan Ben Uziel on the 
Prophets j and four others, anonymous, on theHagiogiapha,and the 
hooks of Chronicles. Of these the Targums of Onkelos and Ben 
Uziel are most esteemed, as being more ej^act, their style more 
pure, and their paraphrases not so olfensively interlarded with 
fables, most pf the others are. 

These paraphrases are highly useful for corroborating the autho- 
rity, and explaining the sense of many difficult passages. For ex- 
ample, Zaphnath'paneah, the name which Pharoah gave to Moses, 
Onkelps, translates, ' one to whom secrets are revealed.’ In the 
passages, Exodus iy., v. 2 a, the words ^ A bloody husband art thou 
unto me,’ are paraphrased * Beware of the blood of circumcision, 
my husband is given untome 3” intimating that, by the circumcision 
of her son, her husband’s life was saved. 

The Targums, especially the more ancient, are particularly im- 
portant in all disputations with the Jews, as they generally refer to 
the Messiah the same texts from which Christians derive the argu- 
ments to prove that Jesus of Nazareth is the true Messiah, the 
force of which the Jews are unable to resist, except by directing 
the application of these prophecies^ to some other subject. The 
Targums are also important, as suggesting the rise of many pecu- 
liar opinions and practices among the Jews, at the time when these 
were composed. Next to the Samaritan Pentateuch, they afford 
the strongest proof of the integrity of the Hebrew text. 

The next source of interpretation in the order of importance is 
the Septuagint. The name given to this version has its origin in 
the fabulous account of Aristeas, respecting the seventy-two trans- 
lators 3 the time and authors of this translation are uncertain. The 
most probable account of its origin is, that it was made for the use 
of the Jews, in Egypt, after the conquest of Alexander the Great, 
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and from thfenee It i*fterwAfrd§ spread mtdf Greece^ » It is probable 
that, like the Targums, it was composed by different persons, at 
different times, and that the several parts thus composed were sub* 
sequently compiled and collected into one volume. That it is the 
work of various authors, like our own translation of the Scriptures, 
is evident from this, that, in the translation of different books, 
the same phrases, as well as words, are differently rendered. It is 
generally acknowledged that the Pentateuch is that part of the Sep- 
tuagint which is best translated. 

The style of the SeptUagint has been called Hellenistic, that is, 
distinguished for expressing Hebrew idioms in Greek words. It 
was necessary it should be so, for two reasons first, because the 
Hebrews, in common with every other people, thought in theif own 
language ; and therefore, although they had learned the Greek, 
must still have retained a tincture of their native tongue, and a 
predilection for its peculiarities. Secondly, the Greeks were idol- 
aters, and therefore the ideas and worship of the true God could 
not have been accurately expressed in what is called classical Greek. 
This difficulty has been experienced by all the missionaries who 
have undertaken the similar task of translating the Scriptures into 
other languages. Indeed, when it is considered that the Scriptures 
contain terms, phrases, and figures, for which many languages af- 
ford not symbols which are strictly equivalent, or even clos^y ana- 
logous, it is obvious that a literal translation is often not less in- 
expedient than a more licentious use of language is hazardous. 

The Greek translation combined great faults with numerous ex- 
cellencies. The translators themselves, or their copyists, are ac- 
cused of wilful corruption, in adding an hundred years to the lives 
of six of the antediluvian patriarchs, by intercalating that period 
previous to the birth of their first sons, and thereby extending the 
antediluvian period to upwards of 2000 years. This might have* 
arisen from mistake j but it is generally supposed to have been in- 
tentional. And the object of this corruption seems to have been a 
desire to gratify the Egyptians (who, like the Chinese and Hindoos, 
laid claim to an incredible antiquity,) by accommodating the Mosaic 
chronology to their extravagant traditions. Upon the same ground, 
some have accounted for the introduction of the name of ^Canaan 
among the number of the post-diluvians, for which there is nothing 
to correspond either in the Hebrew or Samaritan. This version 
agrees with the Samaritan, in representing Cain as saying to Abel, 

‘ Let us go into the field.’ 

The Rabbins accuse the Septuagiiit translators of wilfully cor- 
rupting a great number of passages j but of the charges that have 
been preferred, there are only four, which seem to have any just 
foundation. Genesis ii., v. 2, for the seventh, they use the sixth 
day. The sense of the passage does not require this change | seeing 
the verb ‘ finished ’ is rendered in the pluperfect tense. Exodus iv. 
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'Moses took hU wife’ and his sons, and set them upon an 
atSj and he returned to the^land of Egypt.’ With this agree all 
the other versions. The Septuagint alone , renders it, he set them 
up6n < beasts of burden j’ — fearful, it is to be presumed^ that by 
translating literally, they should represent Moses as travelling in 
too humble a style. Exodus xii. v. 40. In this instance they agree 
with the Samaritan, with regard to the period of the Israelites so- 
journing in Egypt j whether they give the identical words or not, 
there is no doubt that they have given the true sense. Numbers xvi., 
V. 15, ‘ J have not taken one ass from them,’ is rendered in Greek, 
' I have taken nothing desirable of them.’ But this variation 
might originate in the mere mistake of one letter for another which 
closely resembled it, Hemed for Hemev. If it is a fact, that the 
Septuagint translation was made in the days of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, and that his Queen’s name was Lagos (signifying a hare), 
this circumstance will explain the reason why, instead of using this 
word as the name of an unclean animal, they rendered it Xek^- 
gryllon, that is, rought foot} thus, by a paraphrase, getting rid of 
what would, in this case, appeii^an offensive allusion to the titles 
of majesty. 

But though a greater number of similar instances should be 
pointed out, such unimportant variations will not destroy the value 
of this^venerable version. In many cases it coincides accurately 
with the quotations of Christ and his Apostles ■, and that too, in 
some instances in which it differs from the Hebrew copies. 'I’lic 
comparison of the following passages will afford examples — 


Habakuk ii. v. 4 with Hebrews x. v. 38. 

Habakuk i. v. 5 Romans ix. v. 33. 

Amos ix. V. 1 1, P2 Acts xv. v. 16‘. 


It has long been a desideratum in Biblical criticism, to have :i 
•correct revision of the Greek Septuagint, witli a view to restore to 
its primitive purity a version, so highly esteemed by Hellenistic 
Jews, so generally regarded by Christians during the earliest and 
present times, and which is rendered still more important, from the 
light it reflects upon the New Testament Scriptures, which arc 
written in the same style of Hellenistic Greek. This important 
work was begun about forty years ago, by Dr. Holmes, Dean of 
Winchester j and is still continued by the Rev. J. Parsons. The 
work is said to be valuable, not only for its splendour, but also its 
accuracy j and is conducted on the same approved plan as Wet- 
stein’s and Griesbach’s Greek Testaments. It is to be hoped we 
shall soon have copies of it in some of our public libraries. 

The fourth version is the 8yriac — a dialect of the Hebrew j but 
differing from it still more than the Chaldee. This version is very 
ancient, having been made probably about the end of the first 
century, or beginning of the second. The translation is very literal ; 
and generally the version coincides with the present Hebrew text. 
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In commotx with the Sacaaritcm Septuagint tad Vujgate,^ it -has the 
words, Genesis iv. v. 8^ *Let us go into the phitvi’ Be^des this 
Syriac version, there is the fragment of another^ which was made 
from Origen’s Hexapla. Part of this copy is thought to be irre- 
coverably lost j tlie part which has been preserved, is deposited in 
the Ambrosian Library, at Milan. 

Fifth, the Arabic version. The Arabic is another cognate lan- 
guage, and on this account useful for ascertaining the true reading. 
There arc several Arabic versions. The first is by a Jew, which 
elegantly explains some Hebrew phrases. The meaning of the 
Divine name, 1 am that I am, is aptly and significantly con- 
veyed in the paraphrase, ‘ the Eternal, who can never pass away or 
change.’ Jlleim, the plural name of the Divine Being, when used ' 
as the name of idols, is translated by a feminine word, in order to 
denote the distinction. Second j an Arabic translation, by Chris- 
tians. Third ] one by the Society De Propagandd, at Rome. This 
latter, from whatever source it was drawn, differs from the Hebrew 
in numbers j in proper names, substituting sometimes the modern 
for the ancient name of places, as for example, Naplous for Sychemj 
and in some instances giving the interpretive sense for the literal 
form of expression, as in Genesis vi., v. 3, the words, ‘ my spirit 
shall not always strive,' are rendered ' shall not always dwell in 
these men.’ The Arabic, as well as the Syriac, gives diffident titles 
to many of the Psalms. But in general it tends, like the others, 
to confirm the integrity of the Hebrew text. 

Sixth, the ^Ethiopic and Ancharic, a cognate language and dialect 
of the Hebrew. This version was first brought to Europe by 
Ludolph, afterwards by Mr. Bruce , but has not yet been exa- 
mined with all the care it deserves. Mr. Tates contemplates pub- 
lishing a correct edition of it. 

Seventh, the Persic version, is still in MS., it is believed to be 
very faithful. 

Eighth, the Armenian, from the Alexandrian Septuagint. This 
version has been attributed to Chrysostom, and has been collated for 
Dr. Holmes’s Septuagint. 

Ninth, the Coptic New Testament, has been edited by Wilkins. 
There are several copies of it in the Hunterian Museum; Glasgow. 

Tenth, the Slavonic, or old Russian language. This translation 
is as old as the ninth century. 

Eleventh, the Latin Vulgate, reckoned authentic by the Church 
of Rome. In the same session, in which this version was determined 
and declared to be the supreme standard of faith, a decree was 
made for the revisal of it ; thus, in the same breath pronouncing it 
infallible, and yet admitting that it had many faults which required 
correction. This version had been so extensively spread, and so 
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uniMttkSf heAirt the fieformation, that aU the subsequent 
La^ ver^fiSi and most of the Erst ^iiions of the Greek Testa- 
ment were, to a great degree, regulated by it. 

The Church of Rome estimates the value of the Vulgate version 
tbo high, by reckoning it infallible j most Protestants in modern 
times, sink it too low. For, whilst on the one hand, it is neither 
infallible nor inspired, it is nevertheless very useful arid valuable, 
especially when collated with ancient Italian MS. Carpyovius has 
quoted from it some hundreds of instances of mistranslation j 
whilst Alcuin, Lanfranc, Isiodore, Sextus V., and Clement VIH., 
have all laboured to defend and correct it. 

Such is a rapid and comprehensive sketch of the most promi- 
nent and important anci/ent versions. To enter upon a detailed 
consideration of modern versions, would be a Herculean task. Of 
the most correct and important of these, some notice will after- 
wards be taken, from which, although nothing can be drawn to fix 
the original text, yet much light may be derived for the use of^ 
illustration. 

Already have we given you a general account of critical editions 
of the Old and New Testaments, and have traced the history of 
them down to the present times. In surveying the labours of the 
Biblical critic, and their satisfactory results, we find that much has 
been done to fix the text of Sacred Scripture, and to place it on a 
sure basis j that a complete critical apparatus has thus been formed, 
and the labour of the Biblical student rendered comparatively easy. 
The man who is able to procure a Hebrew Bible and a Greek 
Testament, and who will be at the pains to study these languages, 
has within his reach, and may examine for himself, the evidence 
which a succession of learned and industrious scholars have collected 
to his hand. The symbolac of Griesbach, or even the Prolegomena, 
printed along with his Greek Testament, will give him the canons 
of criticism which were employed, and from which he may form a 
judgment, in every case, whether these materials have been judi- 
ciously and candidly used, and what degree of confidence ought to 
be placed on the results deduced from them. 

The situation of former critics, resembled that of the man whose 
interests and feelings are deeply Involved in the issue of some im- 
portant trial, where the evidences are scattered over different coun- 
tries 'of the world, and cannot, without much inconvenience and 
delay, be brought together to the same place. In such a case, it is 
customary and necessary to appoint a commission to go in quest of 
evidence, and (under the eye of persons whose honour and interest 
are alike pledged for the accuracy of the scrutiny), to examine the 
witnesses upon the spot. For three hundred years, or more, the 
examination has been going on j as the scrutiny proceeded, new 
witnesses were found, and examined in their turn, till at length 
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all th? knawn iDiftterials of ^riticiiorkive been exhaOsM/n^ 6mn 
the ardowr and extent o£ tbe investigaiticm, there' is tww Httie hope 
of any further evidence ever biing discovered* > 

The late critical editions, then, {to pursue the comparison), ate 
like the summing up of the evidence, and the charge thereon j and 
each of us, as jurors, are bound, by the most sacred ties, to exa- 
mine and weigh the evidence thus brought forward, and to return 
an impartial verdict. The generality of those who have given in 
their verdict on the most material points at issue, are perfectly 
unanimous in their opinions j and, with regard to minor points, on 
which any difference of opinioa exists, it is, in most cases, evident 
that the difference does not arise from defect or discrepancy in the 
evidence itself, but from the peculiar character and circumstances 
of the individuals. One man, for example, feels such paramount 
reverence for the particular version or copy of the Scriptures to 
\vl;ich he has long been accustomed, that he cannot tolerate the 
thought of giving way to evidence, however strong, which requires 
him to admit a single alteration or amendment. One instance may 
suffice for illustration. 

The boisterous wind which drove the ship, in which Paul voyaged, 
out of her course, mentioned, in the Acts, by the name of Euracl^- 
don — a compound Greek word, signifying an Eastern tempest, is, 
in one ancient MS., and in several ancient translations, styled 
Euroaquilon, that is, a north-east wind. Now, both internal evi- 
dence, from the direction of the course in which the vessel was 
driven, and the subsidiary evidence afforded by the prevalence of 
that wind in the Mediterranean Sea, and still known to mariners 
by the name of the Levanter, unite to give the preference to the 
latter reading. It can, therefore, be only prejudice against emen- 
dation, or predilection for an ambiguous word to one which is at 
once precise and significant, that can induce any hesitation in adop- 
ting it. The example now given may, perhaps, seem to some insig- 
nificant j but let it be recollected, that it is by such plain and familiar 
instances that the purposes of illustration are most effectually and 
easily served. We shall have fuller and more suitable opportunities 
afterwards of showing the light which a knowledge of the geo- 
graphy, and other statistics of countries, throw upon the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

But the current of prejudice does not invariably run counter to 
the tide of innovation, There qre some who are no less prejudicied 
in favour pf that which is new and strange, or that may serve to 
support a particular hypothesis. What else could have induced 
the authors of the Unitarian version to reject as spurious, and leave 
out of their copies, the two first chapters of Matthew’s Gospel, in 
opposition tp the authority of all the MSS., in opposition to Gries- 
iiacli, whose copy they avowedly follow, and in opposition to Bishop 
Newcombe, whose translation they profess to make the basis of 
their own. 
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r 3?he<duty of the critic is like that of the judge, to examine accu- 
wlt6ly;’and ’to determine impartially, without fear, favour, or affec- 
tion, according to the evidence before him. The ground of dispu- 
tation has now become so narrowed, that few disputes about dif- 
ferent readings^ can now be preferred. The chief ground of dispute 
is now, the meaning of those texts, the authenticity of which is 
acknowledged by all. On this ground discussion is likely to con- 
tinue ; indeed, while human passions and human prejudices remain, 
it can hardly be expected that it should be otherwise. Different 
degrees of leatning, and of intelligence also, will naturally produce 
diversity of opinion, till the period promised, Hebrews, viii.,v. 10 and 
11, shall arrive j and that this period is approaching, we have evi- 
dence, both decisive and encouraging, in the increasing affection of 
Christians towards one another, and their -unanimity in promoting 
the best interest of mankind. 

It may be entertaining and instructive, to such as are capable of 
availing themselves of the information, to describe briefly a few of 
the more ancient and valuable MSS. which have been discovered 
since the first editions of the Greek Testament were printed. 

Ancient manuscripts were written upon cotton cloth, or upon 
vellum, and were wound upon rods j from this they obtained the 
name of Rolls ,* and in the etymology of the word volume (which 
comes from the Latin volo, to roll), we still retain a trace of the 
practice — the term volume signifying literally, the portion of a 
book contained in one roll. This circumstance renders at once in- 
telligible and significant those numerous allusions to writing in 
the Scriptures, which would otherwise seem obscure and incon- 
sistent. 

The ancient Greeks, like the Hebrews, had oAly one kind of 
letters, which Jerome calls uncial, that is, initial, or, as we call 
them, capitals, from their generally being placed at the beginning 
of books, chapters, and sentences. The practice of writing in a 
smaller characters did not commence till about the ninth or tenth 
century. All MSS. of this kind, that is, written with uncial letters, 
must accordingly be at least eight or nine hundred years old ^ 
some of them, we know, are of much higher antiquity. I have 
already pointed out this variation in the style of writing, as one of 
the data which enable us to fix, with great minuteness, the date 
and comparative antiquity of ancient MSS. 

We have twenty MSS. of the Gospels of this description j of the 
Acts of the Apostles, seven j of Paul’s Catholic Epistles, nine 3 and 
of the AjJbealypse, three or four. A detailed enumeration and par- 
ticular dissertation of these will be found in Griesbaeb’s Prole- 
gomena, before referred to, and amongst the works of Kennicot, 
Micliaelis, Rossi, and others. I shall only instance the two 
following 

1. The Alexandrian, denoted by the letter A, in Wetstein and 
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Griesbacb. The writing of, this JVI3. (which is pr^ervje^ in, the 
British Museum) is, by uniform traditiojEJ, .nsfxib^ Thedla,,whQ 
lived 1 ,300 years ago. It is generally acknowledged, that it cannot 
be earlier than the fourth, nor later, than the sixth century j it .was, 
most probably, written in the fifth ceptury, and before Egypt was 
overrun by the Saracens. This MS. 'was highly valued by Wet- 
stein, and Wade has published fxfac^smile of it. 

2. The Codex Argenteus, so called because of its being written 
in silver letters, by Ulpbilas. This version, which is ascribed to 
the sixth century, is a literal translation of the (jospels into the 
Gothic language. It is still preserved at Upsal, in Sweden. This 
department of * Sacred, Criticism’ presents a wide field for disserta- 
tion, but I must confine ray remarks to the above narrow precincts, 
and proceed to a new branch of our inquiries. 

I have now finished that part of these Lectures, which I consider 
a necessary introduction to their grand design, which is the Inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and more especially to explain difficulties, 
to reconcile apparent contradictions, and to elucidate and establish 
such plain rules, as will enable the biblical student to pursue his 
enquiries in such a manner as will lead him, with ease and certainty, 
to satisfactory results regarding the objects of his investigation. 
It is now my business to mention these rules, and to point out their 
application, in a few such well-defined instances as may render them 
plain, and satisfy your minds with regard to their [)ropriety and 
importance. But before proceeding furtlier, 1 think it useful to 
give a short history of the methods of interpretation that have been 
followed in the ages already past. 

I shall begin with the history of Jewish Rabbinical interpretation, 
a subject comparatively interesting in itself, were it not for the in- 
fluence which the example of the Jews has had upon Christian 
Theologians. 

From the discourses of our Lord, we learn that the Scribes and 
Lawyers had taken away the Key of Knowledge,” by the prin- 
ciples of interpretation which they had adopted j that is, they had 
explained the Law in such a superficial and accommodating man- 
ner, that a man might be considered as blameless, according to 
their views, and walking after the straightest sect of their religion, 
while destitute of true and vital piety. In one word, they emphati- 
cally ^ made void the laws of God,’ by their traditions. 

The error of the Scribes and Pharisees did not consist merely in their 
entertaining a respect for the opinions and writings of learned men, 
who had been distinguished for their skill and diligence, in the ex- 
lK)8ition of the Scriptures. Such a respect, properly regulat^, may, 
and ought to be cherished, and ought even to have considerable 
influence with the Scripture Student in every age. . The man who 
does not think it worth his trouble to consult the works, and tp avail 
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hllA^f of the Ifcbourl of Ihole have devoted their talents and 
titnea IntfUdothing the path of inquiry before him, manifests a pride 
of tmdetslanding altogether ifidofisistent with that humility, which 
becoMes such weak and erring creature* as we are. But the Jewish 
Rabbin* erred, in receiving with implicit faith, and without exami- 
nation, whatever had been delivered by their fathers ; and in order 
to vindicate their conduct^ they maintained that these traditions 
were of equal, or superior authority, to the Scriptures thepelves. 

Hence originated the false glosses, and practical errors, of the 
Jewish intefp»tation. The Rabbins maintained that Mose* re^ 
ceived a three-fold Law. The first, was the Written Law, delivered 
upon Mount Sinai. The second, was the or traditionary 

Law, delivered also upon Sinai j not committed, like the firsts to 
writing, but handed down orally from father to son, through the 
whole succession of ages, from the time of Moses j and to this they 
apply the words of the Prophet Malachi, ' The Priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek the Law at his mouth. 
The third was the KabbalUf which they maintained to be the highest 
attainment, in the knowledge of the Scriptures. These two last, 
the Misnab (Tradition), and the Kabbala (Reception), are the con- 
stituent parts of the Talmud (Learning), which last, contains the 
whole body of Jewish doctrine. The high esteem, or rather super- 
stitious veneration in which they held this traditionary compilation, 
may be learned from the manner in which they speak of it. The 
written Law they compar.e to the bark, or shell ; the Talmud, to the 
pith, or nut, inclosed in this external covering j the written Law, they 
call the bone j the Talmud, the marrow which it contains. 

To illustrate this by an example. Deut. vi. 7 & 8. The written 
Law says, * Thou shalt teach them (the words which God had com- 
manded) diligently unto thy children •, and thou shalt bind them for 
a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be as trontlets between thine 
eyes.’ The plain meaning of this command is, that by continual 
meditatioU upon the Law of God, it should ever be present to 
theit minds, and that their whole lives, should be regulated by it ; 
and the Psalmist evidently alludes to this command, when he Says, 

* 1 have chosen the way of thy truth, thy judgments are before 
me.’ But the Rabbis say, it is a command to make Phylacteries-— 
that is broad pieces of linen or parchment, on which some sentences 
of the Law are written j and literally to bind these on their hands, 
or about their foreheads. And not only do they go to the uttermost 
^ the literal words of this passage ; they go farther, and say that 
the Written Law is in this passage defective, as not describing the 
size or shape, or manner of constructing these Phylacteries. All 
these particulars, however, and several others, are, according to the 
Jews, to be learned from the Oral Law } which, (to take an example 
from the case before us), provides, with all the circumstance of a 
minute and pompous detail, that these Phylacteries must be made 
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of black leatbefj — must con«Ut of four they muit bar« 

certain sentences written on that they must he boimd 

with four cords^ or tiea^ about the head^ and with two about the arm^ 
This may serve as a specimen oi the manner in w^h they ' made 
void thb Law, by their traditions.’ The man who wore the broad- 
est Phylactery, was considered the most eminent for his piety, how- 
ever ignorant he might be of the words of the Law written upon it, 
or however neglectful of the duties which it enjoined. 

Our Lord* takes occasion to mention and to expose a very glaring 
species of this hypocrisy. The fifth Commandment requires us to 
honour our father and our mother, which sacred duty, (taught even 
by nature), includes maintenance when our parents’ necessities re- 
quire it. But the Oral Law provided a mode of eluding both the 
letter and the spirit of this precept. An undutiful and ungrateful 
child, had only to say of anything he could afibrd for the support ol 
his indigent parents —it is corbaut a giftt or rather, an offering to 
God. This vow did not prevent him from spending his fortune in 
self-indulgence, yet, according to their traditions, it exempted him 
entirely from any obligation to contribute to the maintenance of 
those, to whom he was indebted for life and protection in infancy* 
Nay, although he repented of the unnatural vow, and wished to 
return to the performance of filial duty, they would not suffer him 
to do ought for father and mother. Well then might it be said of 
them, that they had made void the Commandment of God. through 
their traditions. 

This may be considered as a sufficient specimen of the Misndh, 
The Kabhala was still worse. And yet the .Tews considered it 
superior to the other, the very pinnacle and highest perfection of 
religion. The Kabhala was of two kinds, the theoretical and the 
practical, The former of these they termed Gimetria, — a word 
evidently borrowed from the Greeks, and of the same derivation 
with our word Geometry, but extended in its signification, so as to 
denote a wonderful variety of devices for torturing the Scriptures, in 
order to expiscate and extort from them sentiments, which the Spirit 
of God never intended. 

They took, for example the initial letters of the words in a sentence, 
and out of these compounded a new word f as, from Mi camacha b6 
Aleim Jehovah, forming Maccabi, the name of one of their Apo» 
cryphal books. They took the letters of a word, as the initials of 
other words. Thus, they have attempted to prove the doctrine of 
the Trinity from the word Bra— -he created — in the beginning of 
Genesis, Ben-rmch-ab, which, by transferring the order of a 
word, is Father — Son — Spirit. By reversing a word, Psalm xxi. 2, 
from the word ishmi, they make Messiah. By transposing the 
letters of a wewd, they form new combinations. By iubstiUiting 
numbers for letters, and letters for numbers, they produce an end-* 
less variety of conceits and dt^mas, which have no foundation in 
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S^ipture ; and' this sort ? oi.punnit^ upon words, which resembles 
the sports of children, rather than the serious employment of wise 
SQep^they account the highest attainment of knowledge. The writ- 
ten-word, say they, is a candle which may be purchased for a far- 
thing, but the Kabbala is a valuable discovery, which may be made 
by the candle when burning. 

The practical Kabbala, however, is still worse. It consists in 
the pretended power of performing supernatural wonders, by pro- 
nouncing certain words, or incantations. For example, they pro- 
nounced certain mysterious words, as a charm^ to drive away evil 
spirits. They prescribed writing out the third Psalm with olive 
oil, anointing the head, and tying the writing about it, as a cure 
for the headache. The suspending certain parts of Scripture about 
the neck, was held to be a specific and sovereign remedy for all 
diseases. They maintained, that Jesus performed his miracles by 
The use of the name Jehovah, which he purloined out of the Temple. 
The modern Jews assert, that they have renounced these supersti^ 
tious dogmas and practices. If this be true, we must conclude 
that the mantle of their superstition has fallen from them only to 
light upon the heads of the Papists, who seem to have imbibed ui} 
equal, if not a double, portion of their spirit. The first verses of 
John s Gospel, written on a scrap of paper, sewed up in a piece of 
leather, and suspended about the neck of a child, has, by them, been 
esteemed an amulet, or charm, whose virtue will expel every dis- 
ease, and guard the helpless infant against every danger. From 
Park’s travels in Africa, we learn, that the ignorant Mohammedans 
there, have the same faith in certain sentences of the Koran, applied 
in the same way. 

The inferences which must be drawn from what I have now 
narrated, are : First, that however much we are indebted to the 
Jqws, for the preservation of the Scriptures, they are very unsafe 
and unfit guides to follow in the interpretation of them. And, se- 
condly, that we ought to admire the wonderful Providence of God, 
in affecting so much good, by means apparently so inadequate j 
and in transmitting to us his lively oracles in such a measure of 
purity, through the instrumentality of men, who seem to have 
placed so little value upon the sacred deposit committed to their 
care. 

The second period in the history of Scripture interpretation com- 
mences with the Christian era. At the very time when the Jews 
had taken away the key of knowledge, and made void the com- 
mandments of God by their traditions, Christ appeared as the light 
of the world; and they who followed him no longer walked in 
darkness, but bad the light of life. In what manner Christ and his 
Apostles explained the Scriptures, it is important to know. The 
whole of the New Testament affords abundant information on this 
point ; and the comparison of the one mode with the other, will 
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furnish the subject of some interesting remarks in the courset)£ these 
lectures, . , 

Those Jews, who believed in Christ, possessed the true key of 
interpretation, and by the teaching of the Spirit, were enhbl^ to 
open up the meaning of the Scriptures, which, obscured as thiy 
had been, by the false glosses and traditions of their fathers, had 
long been a sealed book to their countrymen, as well as to the Gen- 
tile nations. These enlightened Jews became the most useful and 
successful missionaries of the Gospel j for, by their sermons and 
writings, they spread this knowledge so far, and, diflFused it so 
widely, that, long before the end of the first century, Paul assures 
us the Gospel was preached in ail the world, and wherever it was 
preached, brought forth its correspondent fruits. 

In this prosperous and progressive state matters continued till 
the middle or end of the second century. It is true, indeed, tha^ 
many gross errdrs sprung up, even in the Apostles’ times ; but 
these were immediately confuted and exposed, as we learn from 
the New Testament. Philetus and Hermogenes, we are informed, 
had begun to allegorize the words of Christ, denying the resurfec- 
lion, pretending that it meant only a spiritual change, saying, that 
the resurrection was already past ; and by this means overthrew 
the faith of some. Numbers of the Jewish converts held the ne- 
cessity of circumcision, and of the observation of other Jewish rites. 
Others, who were tinctured with the philosophy of the Gentiles, 
endeavoured to introduce the most dangerous errors. TheEbionites, 
so culled from the degraded opinion which they entertained of 
(Christ, like the modern Unitarians, considering him to be a mere 
man, rejected the first and second chapters of Matthew^s Gospel. 
The Corinthians, and Gnostics ; the latter so called from their pre- 
tension to a higher degree of illumination than others, and who, 
like some of the monastic orders, placed the whole of religion in 
contemplation, to the neglect of practical piety. The Nicolaitans, 
and others, who taught that it was lawful to imitate heathen prac- 
tices, to indulge in licentiousness, and to eat things sacrificed to 
idols. These errors originated in the Persian philosophy which 
taught, that matter is naturally evil, and that bodily pollution was 
consistent witli mental purity. 

But these errors were solidly and successfully confuted by the 
Apostles, while they lived, and after their times, by those who held 
fast the faith, once delivered to the saints, in the purity and in- 
tegrity in which they received it. So that, although many errors 
sprung up in succession, and sometimes several at once, they were 
not able to continue long, but died away almost as soon as they 
were born. Those sensual men, who had not the Spirit, were not 
suffered to abide in the Church, and, therefore, were obliged either 
to renounce their errors, or to separate themselves from the 
Christian community. 

Orirvial Herald, Vul. 23. p ' 
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Aod^r fountain of many errofi, had its origih among the 
GreeUa, m ^^gypt* Philo, a Jew, having imbibed a strong prcdi- 
lOGl^n for the Platonic philosophyj attempted to allegorize the 
Scriptdres, in order to discover in them, or rather, to extort from 
tHcm, a coincidence, or resemblance to his favourite system., . His 
example was afterwards followed by many professing Christians. 
Of those, whose writings have come down to our times, Origen is 
the most distinguished. He was the first to invent, at least to 
throw into a tangible form, the doctrine of the manifold sense of 
Scripture. 

Some idea of this tenet of Origen’s may be formed, by giving a 
few examples of his mode of interpretation. The history, in Ge- 
nesis xxvi, V. 1.5, to any man of common sense, appears abundantly 
plain. We are there told that the Philistines envied Isaac, because 
of his prosperity, and filled up the wells which Abraham, his father, 
had digged in the country oTGerar. But this plain, historical fact 
did not satisfy Origen. The wells which Abraham had digged, be 
tells us, are the allegorical sense of Revelation j the Philistines, 
who filled them up with earth, are the literal interpreters of Scrip- 
ture j and those who discover new senses, are Isaac, and his sei^ 
vants, who dug new wells on that occasion. In this manner he 
affected to find out astonishing mysteries in the plainest passages , 
and thus he proceeded from one false step to another, till he per- 
suaded himself, and endeavoured to persuade others, that there 
would be a restoration of devils and of wicked men to happiness, 
in the progress of ages. 

Some of the modern Unitarians seem to have imbibed the fanci- 
ful spirit of Origen. A prominent advocate of that doctrine lately 
displayed a striking resemblance to Origen’s manner of reasoning, 
in commenting upon the fourth chapter of Joshua. In that passage, 
we are told, that twelve stones were taken out of Jordan, and 
erected as a memorial of the miraculous passage effected by the 
Israelites ; upon which, be reasons in the following manner : Jordan 
signifies the River of Judgment j these twelve stones are emblems 
of those who have perished in the Dead Sea, into which the Jordan 
runs } and the taking out the twelve stones, ia”an emblera'of the 
future salvation of the condemned. He forgot, however, to mention 
that Joshua set up the twelve stones in the very place from which 
the others were taken j and that, therefore, according to his own 
reaspning, the passage points out the condemnation of the saved,, 
at least as strongly, and as legitimately, as the restoration of the 
condemned. 

The followers of Origen carried matters to a still more extrava- 
gant height. Origen admitted a literal or historical sense, although 
he preferred the allegorical : but some of his followers rejected the 
literal meaning altogether, and attached themselves entirely to the 
alle^dcal. The creation, the fell of man, the intermarriage of the 
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descendants qf ^^eth ^th the daughters of Cain, the wic^cedncss of 
whose pfbgeny brought on the deluge, and the dqluge itse*^ hive 
been allegoi-ized, and refined away, till they ceased to be terded 
as matter of history, or even the subject of credence. All this, tod, 
has been done under the pretext of superior wisdom and piety' 
until, beneath the rubbish of allegory ahd fiction, the founchUions of 
piety, in the belief of the being of a God, and of our relations to 
him, of the ' entrance of sin and death, ajd the revelation of a Sa- 
viour, were almost entirely buried. There were, however, many 
eminently wise and good men, who successfully opposed the errors 
of Origen, and who explained the Scriptures in a sober and en- 
lightened manner : such as Epiphanius and Chrysostom, among the 
Greeks} Augustin, Jerome, and Theodoret, among the Latins- 
whose valuable writings have descended to our times. ^ 

On the other hand, there were some who carried the literal inter- 
pretation too far : among whom was Theodore, of Mopsuesti, who 
erred in confining the fulfilment of prophecy to times and events 
near at hand. It has been justly remarked, that Grotius, one of the 
most learned men who ever undertook to expound the Scriptures, 
embraced the system of Theodore. He represents the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah as a prophecy foretelling the character and suffer- 
ings of the prophet Jeremiah, in the primary sense, and applicable 
to the character and sufferings of Christ only in a secondary sense. 
As extremes usually beget one another, Cocceius again leaned to 
allegorical interpretation, which gave occasion to a common saying, 
that Cocceius, in the Old Testament, finds Christ every where] and 
Grotius, no where. The remark, although not strictly correct, con- 
tains much truth as well as quaintness. 

After the Roman empire had generally embraced Christianity, the 
study of the Scriptures gradually declined. The dominant party, 
armed with civil poWer, by which they were able to crush every 
opponent, disputed and decided questions, not by argument. Or ap- 
])eal to Scripture authority, but by votes of conclave, and intolerant 
decrees, enforced by persecution. The Ariaiis and the Athanasians, 
both employed these ‘unchristian weapons when in power. In a 
short time, the authority of the Pope was generally reckoned para- 
mount to that of the Em|)eror, in civil matters, and in affairs of re- 
ligion, was almost universally acknowledged as supreme. The 
expositions of Scripture in these days, were what is called catenas^ 
that is, the opinions of fathers, decrees of councils, ancient tradi- 
tions, and more modern decisions of Popes, linked together into a 
sort of chain, without order, and without consistency. 

The Platonic philosophy had now given place to the Aristotelian, 
from whence arose the schoolmen, as they have been styled. These 
treated an immense number of intricate, abstruse, and useless ques- 
tions, by the pompous logical apparatus of the category and syllo- 
gism, in which little account was made of Scripture, and none at 
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j^e otigio^ langutigea. A corrupted Latin vereipn, witl^, the 
of Apocry^al books, and forged writings of the fathers, 
♦y&ere' substituted tor the autheptic, Scriptures. To such a height 
bad these corrupt opinions and practices risen ip the dark ages, that, 
at the revival otTearning, a noonk, in one of his sermons, warned 
his hearers against two books which had lately been published 5 the 
one, said he, is the G'reek Testament, which makes all who read it 
heretics, and the other the Hebrew Bible, which makes all its 
readers Jews. 

It must not be forgotten, that even during the darkest periods of 
these dark ages, there were some illustrious individuals, and several 
persecuted societies, in different j)arts of the world, who still held 
fast, and earnestly contended for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. Alcuin, and the venerable Bede, in the eighth century, 
Lanfranc, in the eleventh, Bradwardin and Oecam, in the fourteenth, 
may be mentioned, whose writings spread a ray of light over the 
general gloom. The Waldenses, in the valleys of Piedmont and 
Savoy) the Beguins and Hussites, in Germany ) the Wickliffites, in 
England; and the Culdees, in Scotland, held a more orthodox 
creed. But amidst the persecutions to which their persons and 
opinions were exposed, it is not to be expected that their writings 
should have been spared. Of their opinions, therefore, we know 
little more than what is to be learned from the writings of their 
enemies, and more particularly from the articles of accusation 
which these contain ; from which it is evident, that they died as 
martyrs for the faith of Jesus. 

The revival of learning in the sixteenth century, was followed by 
the study of the Scriptures ; and the study of the Scriptures, by an 
appeal from human authority to the Divine Original, produced the 
Reformation. A multitude of learned, pious, indefatigable students 
of the Scriptures sprung up at this time in every country of Europe. 
The Catholics were alarmed, at that day, as much as they are in 
the present, at the progress of the Bible, and the spread of inquiry ; 
conscious, then, as they are now, that the system which they held 
was unscriptural. Armed with the unholy alliance of civil tyranny 
and bigotry, they attempted to stop, by persecution, that change of 
sentiment, with regard to doctrines and practices, which the diffu* 
sibn of the truth, through the medium of the Word of God, had 
effected ) and which commended itself only the more to the under- 
standings and consciences of men. For this purpose, they prohi- 
bited the use of the Scriptures to the common people ; a fact which 
has been called, in question, but a fact so notorious, that one cannot 
help being astonished at the effrontery of the man who attempts to 
deny, or even affects to disbelieve it. 

But though from this period the study of the. Scriptjiires became 
common, and though the Catholics also were compelled to study 
them, in order to d^end tbetiselves, (and, to do them justice, many 
of them have afforded, by their writings, considerable assistance in 
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elucidating 8uch pdrts <if ScriJjtui^, a8 did tiot directljr cot^din the 
Vulgate version, which they preferred t6 all ‘dthera, the eiTOi^ of 
the Church of Rortie, the honour of Which they preferred to the 
Scripture itself 3 yet the success was not, in every instance, answer- 
able to what might have been expected. Nor is this altogether un- 
accountable. Placed in circumstances the most perilous and un- 
propitious, the early reformers, instead of prosecuting with requisite 
ardour the critical study of the sacred originals, confined their 
attention too closely to particular parts of Scripture, and to points 
in dispute between Papists and Protestants, or between the different 
sects of Protestants among themselves. The want of common and 
well-established principles of interpretation, was another circum- 
stance which retarded the study of the Scriptures. Some, who had 
acquired the knowledge of the Hebrew language, under Jewish 
masters, acquiesced too implicitly in the authority of Rabbinical 
opinions and traditions 3 and thus, unfortunately, encumbered them- 
selves with a load of adventitious and unprofitable rules. Such 
were the Buxtorfs, and many of the earlier German divines. 

Another class attached themselves more exclusively to the study of 
the ancient Greek and Latin fathers 3 among whom, we may chiefly 
reckon those who retained an attachment to Episcopal government. 
It is, I believe, a maxim with English high churchmen at this day, 
that the rule of faith is not the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament alone, but these as they were understood by the fathers 
of the three first centuries. 

There is yet another class, who are still numerous, and who 
boast of being rational Christians, because they give a supremacy 
to reason, in matters of religion. It is the province of reason, they 
say, not only to examine the genuineness and authenticity of the 
sacred records, to investigate their divine inspiration and authority, 
to ascertain their precise meaning, and to deduce inferences, which 
follow from express declarations of Scripture 3 but further to judge 
and decide, by its own authority, what^ and how many, of these 
doctrines are worthy to be received. Dr. Priestley, in his History 
of Early Opinions, has declared, that if the doctrine of the Trinity 
were found in Scripture, no reasonable man ought to believe it 3 
because it implies a contradiction, which no miracles can prove. 
Another writer, of the same school, has advanced a maxim, which 
has since become hackneyed by rep^ition — that where mystery be- 
gins, religion ends. Truly, if the Bible is to be subjected to the 
alchemy of such arbitrary and incongruous rules of interpretation, 
instead of diversity of opinion being a matter of astonishment, 
the wonder would be, if in any two instances there should be found 
agreement. 

It has often been the aim of the sceptic to disparage the authen- 
ticity and authority of divine revelation, by pointing to the dif- 
ferences and gradations of opinion abongst professing Christians. 
But however much these differences of sentiment and of practice 
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latmpted, it b unfair and illegitimate to nacribe them^ in 
imperfection or diserepancy jn the Word of God. 
apurces of religious difference originate in ourselves. If ve 
could remove these^ we should abolish the gromids of discrepancy. 
Ipdccd I will venture to assert, that no two ngien who are honestly 
and candidly agreed with regard to the rules of interpretation, who 
posisess a competent share of needful learning and industry, and 
who sit down seriously, and with, humility, desiring to know the 
mind of God in his word, will materially differ with regard to any 
fundamental point of doctrine or of duty, and rarely even upon 
points of lesser importance. 

Among the ancients, Chrysostom and Theophylact ; among the 
Latins, Jerome, Augustin, and Theodoret, in their genuine Works, 
are instances of sober and intelligent interpreters of Scripture. 
Among the early reformers, Luther, Brentius, Caloniiis, and'6everal 
others-, have thrown much light on the sacred text ; Galvin, Bessa, 
and Piscator, among the Calvinists j and among the Catholics, 
Jansenus, Estius, and Calmet, are worthy to be consulted. But 
the number of Scripture interpreters whose names and writings have 
been handed down to us, is too great to allow of a detailed enume- 
ration. 

There is a point which I slightly touched upon in a former lec- 
ture, which now seems to deserve a more particular eclair cmement, 
namely, to ascertain and determine the meaning which we attach to 
the expression, sense of scripture. The Jews, as I have already 
observed, fix a great variety of senses upon particular passages 
of scripture, by the Misnah and Kabbala ; which, in addition to the 
written law, afforded two others derived from tradition. Philo, the 
Jew, and the Platonizing Christians, professed a double sense, in 
imitation of the Isoteric and Esoteric doctrine of that philosophy 
-^the one adapted to the people — the other proper only for the 
adepts, or initiated. Agreeably to this theory, they divided the 
hearers who attended their rehgious assemblies into two classes j 
the enlightened, who were received into full communion j and fhe 
Catechumens, or such as were candidates for baptism j apd to each 
of these classes a peculiar mode of instruqtion was' respectively ap- 
plied. 

But the schoolmen afterw^ds refined upon this system, and 
ipaifitained that the sense m Scripture is fourfold. First, the 
liwrdlfor grammatical sense, which presents itself to every One who 
understands the words of which the sentence is composed ; Second, 
tho allegorical, including within their literal meaning, some occult 
Elusion to Christ and his church. Third, the tropological, referring 
to life and manners j and Fourth, the anagogical, relating to a 
future life. ■ , 

, This division of fhe sense of Scripture gave jrise to n fpurfold 
fcoipinentary on the sacted text. The, creation pf light, according 
to Thomas Aquinas, may be taken, literally, for the production of 
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material light J dl^ricahy^ for the mission of Christ ^ iropolo- 
gically, for divine teaching j and anagc^icallyj for the futMre glory 
of heaven. This system professes to be built* upon the ^mrds of 
the apostle, 2 Tim. iii. 16 . , . . ^ 

One great Object Of this mode of interpreting Scripture, was, tb 
found upon the Old Testament what cannot be founded upon the 
New — the directions for building and furnishing the Tabernacle 
and the Temple, the vestments of the priests, and other particulars 
pertaining to the ceremonial economy of the Jews. This class of 
interpreters held that, literally, these laws regulated the worship of 
the Old Testament dispensation j allegorically, Christ, hiS church, 
and sacrifice 3 but that, in their tropological acceptation, they 
authorise and prescribe splendid temples for Christian worship, 
with an altar and sanctuary, together with sumptuous dresses fbr 
their priests, without which their ministrations would be unlawful 
and unavailing. 

In opposition to this uncertain and erroneous mode of explaining 
the Scripture, and the advantage which it affords to sophists to give 
a show of argumentation in support of superstition, the Westminster 
Divines maintain, that the sense of Scripture is not manifold but 
one. This opinion, of the correctness of which I am fully satisfied, 
retjuires to be illustrated. 

Take, for example, the very instance which was applied to illus- 
trate what is meant by the manifold sense of Scripture — the in- 
junctions respecting the Jewish Priesthood and Tabernacle. These 
injunctions, taken literally, point out what Moses and his succes- 
sors were commanded to do 3 and nothing more. But 'the things 
themselves had a higher intention : they ‘ served for the example 
and shadow of heavenly things j’ and this is the reason why they 
arc so minutely detailed. This latter sense, however, is not the 
meaning of the words of this passage, but is deduced from other 
declarations of Scripture, pointing it out as the meaning and inten- 
tion of the things themselves. The same may be*aid of all typical 
persons and of all typical things. 

The institution of the Passover in the 12th of Exodus, is a 
literal narration, and ought to be so understood : although from 
the New Testament we learn that it was intended to prefigure 
Christ; because he is called 'our Bissover sacrificed for us j’ and 
several other circumstances attending this ordinance must convey 
the analogy to the mind of every attentive reader of the New Tes- 
tament. But we dare not, on this account, say, that the lamb 
which the Jews were commanded to sacrifice, wis literally Christ, 
or that Christ was the Passover lamb 3 for this would be saying, 
in other words, that the command to slay the Passover lamb, lite- 
rally authorised the Jews to put Christ to death. ‘ 

The parabolic style of 'the 'sacred writers has be^ri sUfpposed to 
favor the doctrine of a double sense of Scrijptiire.^ but the mistake 
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orija;raiM*8 in ignorance of tbe true sense and import <rf Parables. 
In the Parable of Jothani,for example, in which the trees are repre- 
sented as assembling in order to choose a ruler over them, it is 
manifest that the apparent, or grammatical, is not the real and literal 
sense of the passage. Viewed in the former light, it could not be 
literally true j and therefore literal truth, in the obvious sense, was 
not what the speaker injtended. His design was, to shame the peo- 
ple of Israel, for their folly in making choice of such a worthless 
man as Abimelech to be their king, and to proclaim tbe fatal con- 
sequences of such a foolish choice } and to this end the moral of the 
Parable is adapted. 

Similar observations will apply to Nathan’s Parable, the parables 
of our Lord, and the symbolical visions of the Prophets, The con- 
sideration of these, and other topics connected with them, will fall 
under a subsequent and mere appropriate division of the Lectures. 


A Fragment. 

They foimd Genevra dead,— if it be death 

To lie without a motion, pulse, or breath,— SaattKY. 

a fair morning,— fhe glad soul springs up 
Light as the hubbies of the red wine-cup, 

And, freshening in the beam of that Wight eye, 
Which showers its golden bliss from yon far sky, 

Goes forth in joyousness, perchance too wild 
To bless the world, and worship, as a Child ! 

Tis a fair Garden— where the fruits and flowers 

# 

Hold converse with their peers, the Summer Hours ; 
And every lowly shrub, and haughtier tree, 

Echoes the reckless song of bird and bee; 

Forgetting in its honey chase to listen 
To the cool founts that llugh out, while they glisten. 
Tis a fair Garden I— wanting not one prize 
Which Eden held, to make a paradise ! 

For lo ! upon diat green, low, rustic seat, 

Where the clear waters mar the ofiending heat, 

And flowers spring thickest, gathering light and life, 
From sun and fountain, heedless of their strife^ 

There lies, all motionless, and pale, a thing 
Pure as an Angel in imagining ; 







As beautiftil as Eve j the first whtf ^ ^ 

That light df Ileayen on Irakli, #Ki<ih has n6lt ^a'st 
Away like Eden s other gifts— but, still 
Hoyers above our war of good and ill. 

Above the wreck of madness — guilt— despair — 
Sheddiug its healing beam of calmness there. 

A little star above a wilderness, 

Which earthly lips profane when they would bless. 

♦ « * « « 

There drew ohe nigh that moveless lady, there, 

(You might have deemed him bridegroom by his air) 

And softly stole his footstep, as in fear 
To break the slumbering of one so dear. 

Awhile, he hung above her,— but her cheek 
Holds not the hue, his eager eyes would seek. 

‘ So very pale ! some roses must be worn 
‘ To deck my bride, upon her bridal morn. 

‘ Wake !— -for the eyes and hopes which wait for thee 
< Are faint, and fearful, till thy smile they see V 
He shuddered as he spoke the hand which hung 
Like a fair flower upon the breezes flung, 

Drooping and lone, he grasped, but loosed his hold — ' 

It was too snowy-white— alas ! too cold. 

He felt that coldness check at once the tide 
Which heaved so late in happiness and pride •• 

He deemed — no ! durst not deem — that chilly chgek, 

Too cold — too lonely— and too still — too deep ! 

‘ Wake ! '—but she moved not — ‘ Wake I if not in scorn, 
* Sleep— a poor mask for fickleness — is worn V 
There came no answer there, from lips whose breath 
Could wile away Despair — and'*4l— but Death. 

There is within his heart a touch qF fear, 

Which, but till now, he sternly wrung from there. 

It could not be — that love and life and light 
Had left their glorious mansion lowly quite; 

He dashed the living stream above her brow, 

And, if he doubted— he can doubt not now ; 





Not the cold fountain, or the freshing air 
Brought life again, but added coldness there ! — 
Changeless and fixed, that blue and * heaven-raised eye,’ 
As it were melting in that scornful sky— 

Which seemed to mock the beauty whiuK must die ! 

It comes upon him— sullenly— at last— 

The truth— that hope and joy from him have past. 

They told him oft — but once he would not deem 
‘ Hope but a name, and happiness a dream 
There could not be a cheat in things so fair, 

No fear — when she was smiling on him there. ^ • 

A form to fire the youthful and the old, 

To teach that human hearts can ne’er grow cold ! 

* • » • « 

• # • • ♦ 

Go ! wander far away, ye cold, ye stern, 

Nor scowl upon the lesson all must learn. 

Hence ! nor in scornful silence wander by. 

Mocking the tear that gushes carelessly ; — 

Carelessly gushes! — ^like the winter rain 
Which falls — ^but brightens not the turf again. 

The ‘ giant wrench ' from all we know of bliss— 
Thejong — ^long watch of midnight loveliness — 

Tlie * fever of vain longing’ — and the void 
Gaping — ^where hopes and prospects lie destroyed — 
Tlie vivid memory of each glowing charm, 

In mildness mighty, even in sorrow warm, 

And then, the thought that all those charms must be 
Even now, the food for earth-worms’ revelry — 

All— must be bonie— but the wild heart which bears, 
Breaks ’neath its burden— if it has no tears. 

Curse not the wretch who scorns such drops as these— 
Curse not his lack of human sympathies— 

That poison lurks securely— latent— slow— 
O’erflooding ftisf wh0l6 hOaft,— then let it flow ! 

TiioMAS M s. 





XRikSE WjTH India. 

[Substance of two letters addressed to the Editor of ‘ The Edinburgh Observer,’ in con- 
tinuation of those published in the last number of * The Oriental Herald/] 


Siu, — It appealed by the Custom-House statement of the inspec- 
tor-general, that the imports into Great Britain from India and 
China, during the year 18^8-9, were actually worth 11,220,500^., 
of which the East India Company imported somewhat less than 
one half, or 5,57(),9001., and whereof considerably above 3,600,000/. 
arose from their monopoly of the Chinese trade, and consisted of 
tea alone. Having given the leading articles of that importa- 
tion, we have ftow to enumerate and compare the state and par- 
ticulars of our exports. If we have been at all successful in 
explaining the principles essential to a just comparison of our 
present and former commerce ; the increivse of onr outward trade 
will be found not less gratifying than was that of our inward. 

We have already shown that the “ real or declared value'’ of 
exports to India and China from Great Britain, was 

By the free trade, (including the privilege trade,) £4,085,400 
By the East India Company, - - r - 1,126,900 


5,212,300 

Although it may seem unnecessary, we beg to remind our readers, 
that the trade to India was thrown open in 1813* 14; it is therefore 
with the previous period that we have to draw parallels. The real 
or declared value exported from Great Britain during six years,* 
troin 1805 to 1810,* inclusive, avertiges for 


Average Official value of exports from Great Britain, in the six years 
from 1805 to 1810, distinguishing the countries, a. 


Average of exports to Continent of Europe - £15,996,400 

Ditto ditto Asia - - - - 1,798,096 

Ditto ditto Africa - - - 824,061 

Ditto ditto America » - - 10,006,875 

Ditto ditto the West Indies - - - 6,448,281 


£35,073,713 


Exclusive of Ireland, Guernsey, Jersey, and Man 
£4,287,506 

a P. P. No. 231, printed 16th June, 1812. 
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Brftiatt ihcrchandixe to India - . - - £l, 993, loo 

Foreign ditto, to ditto . - - ' . - 195,900 


2,119,300 

Merchandize to China 1,143,400 ► 

3,261,700 

during the same period our exports to the whole of Asia stand by 
Official value at - - - - - - £1,798,100 

The reader will at once perceive that in these good old times 
of monopoly and war, the Declared value of British shipments 
must have been above 32 in relation to the Official value below 
18, or as 177 to 100 j but in these latter times of much business 
and small profit, when the manufacturer has become merchant, 
and the merchant turned broker ; in these our times, the relative 
positions are somewhat more than reversed, the real being at 46, 
to the official at 55} or (to compare it with the above,) as 15 to 18, 
or 83 to 100 on the exportations of the United Kingdom for the 
last nine years*, as the subjoined average shows. The real value 


Official value of the produce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom, exported from Great 
Britain 1828-9. a - - - - £52,029,150 

Ditto of Foreign and Colonial merchandize - 9,928,654 


£61,957,804 

So that the improvement of British commerce (exclusive of Ireland) since 
1811, is as 35 to 61. 

a P. P. No. 101, finance account, 1828-9. 

• Real value of the produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom, 
'exported therefrom from 5th January 1020 to 5th January 1829, 

9 years £328,318,743 

Foreign and Colonial merchandize, by the official value 
(the real is never stated, but presumed to be rated 
as imported), - - - - 88,242,932 


£416,561,675 


Annual average is therefore for the real value 
Official value for the same period, exported— 
Manufactures and produce of United Kingdom 
Foreign and Colonial merchandize 


£46,284,630 

£409,152,225 

88,244,932 

£497,397,157 


Annual «verage of official value - - £55,266,339 

The proportions of the real to the ojficial value being now as 46 to 55. 
The inquisitive reader will find the particulars, from Which the above 
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shipp^ between I8O9 and 1810, ^herefoire * stands tp ^he rwl yajue 
of our time as ours as 200 to 81. ' 

To place these on a fair par of comparison, let us again measure 
them by the same standard, and assign to the high priced exports of 
by-gone days, the real but depreciated value of our own generation. 
I’hese relative proportions will bring the corresponding amounts to 
stand thus, viz. ; — ‘ 

The Real or Declared value of our exportations £3,261,700, (for 
the six years before 1811,) was no more contrasted with our expor- 
tations, than f), 523, 800 

While the shipments of 1828-9 are - - - 6,212,30Q 

making agross increase on our eastern trade of 240 percent., while 
the general commerce of Great Britain has not advanced more 
since I8IO than from 35 to 61 millions, or 75 per cent., as will be 
seen below. 

Our outvi^ard traffic to the Indian Peninsula has thus risen 165 
per cent, over and above its share of the common improvement. 

During these six years, the shipping cleared out from Great 
Britain for India and China,* averaged 45,400 tons, (as below), 
while last year was above 80,500. Prom which conjunction of 
facts we may conclude that all along there has been a great amount 
of tonnage sent out in ballast to bring home the extra bulk of tea j 
but still there has been no corresponding exchange of values. 
Could our merchantmen get free access to the port of Canton, they 


summations arc derived, in an official account, of which there is a copy in 
the Scotsman of 13th May last, titled “Trade of the United Kingdom.’' 

Tt is a curious fact, that while the real and declared value of the manu- 
factures and produce of the United Kingdom, as exported 1820-1, are 
announced at - - - - - £36,000,000 

(tlie official value stating them at - - 38,000,000;) 

•ttie real value of the year 1828-9 stands also at - 36,000,000 

while the official value is - - - 52,000,000 


Qiieri/. — Has the loss of profit amounted to fourteen millions on fifty 
millions, in tjbe course of nine years? or does it proceed from improved 
machinery, cheaper corn, greater competition, and a fall in the price of raw 
materials? Since landlords can buy manufactures and produce 28 percent, 
cheaper now, they can afford to reduce their rents in the same proportion ; 
and yet (like the attendant of a once worthy Highland chieftan), and yet 
“ hae a their ain at least.^^ 


• The number of ships cleared outwards for the six years 1805 to 1810, 
are 307 ships, amounting to 272,661 tons, and averaging per annum 51 
ships c of 45,443 tons j of these it appears 243 ships d of 195,575 tons 
belonged to the Honourable East India Company, and aver^d 40 ships 
of 32,595 tons. 


c P. P. No. 193, 1812-3, vok 8. 
d P. P. No. 178, 1828, vol. 23. 
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(iilte the AfhericanS) findi^i «if^6 otit and home, and wtoce 
tke freight of our favourite beverage by tmfe bftlf. ' ’ 

I shall say nbthlng about the improvement of morality and 
sobriety, since (however undeservedly) tea has somehow got the 
tjbite of all the scandal which the fair sex are alleged (as undeservedly) ♦ 
to indulge in, over their cups. 

The following particulars of our exports may interest our com- 
mercial and manufacturing readers 

Statement of a few Leading Articles exported from Great Britain 
to the East Indies and China, together with the Mauritius, in the 
year ending 5th January, 1829 } specifying the separate amounts 
exported by the East India Company, and by the Free 'ftade 


Description of Goods. 

I 

• e » 

By free trade 
including pri^ 
vilege trade. 

Beer and ale, - - - - 

Brass and Copper, - - - - 

Cotton manufactures, cotton twist, and yarn 
Foreign, _ - - - - 

Cotton manufactures, British, 

Ditto twist and yarn, ditto, 

Earthen and glass ware, ditto, - 
Haberdashery, hats and apparel, lace, linen, 
and silk manufactures, 

Guns, lead, pistols, shot, swords, ordnance, 
apothecary^s ware, &c. 

Ivon, bar, bolt, cast, and wrought, 

Opium, - •* " . . , ’ 

IMate, jewellery, and watches, British 
Spelter, Foreign, - 

Stationery and printed books, 

Spirits, foreign, . - - 

Wines, - - * 

Woollen manufactures, British, almost en- 
tirely for China, _ - - 

Ditto ditto, foreign, 

£17,085 

9,905 

10,363 

3,740 

18,644 

226,896 

79,276 

190 

40,992 

146 

907 

622,77^ 

£99,077 

213,^83 

15,601 

1,646,846 

382,771 

137,873 

124,856 

.54,536 

196,665 

49,275 

50,709 

59,486 

66,329 

45,337 

208,114 

263,254 

12,7261 


The total of these and other articles is stated above. 

The amounts sent to China, consist of cotton manufactures and 


yarn, British 
Iron, bolt and bar, difc^ 
Lead and shot, di^to 
Opium, ditto 

Woollens, ditto 

All other articles, ditto 


Carried forward 


£92,697 

22,025 

27,108 

39,987 

618,412 

63,265 

863,494 






, . s- : '4,. ^ ^ ,-. V ^ £86s;404 

Leaviag th6^ amount Ma - - ' * : 4,S48;dts» 

Total exports - ‘ >, ^,^^£5.212,353 

The account from which the above particulars are taken, is signed 
' William Irving, 

' Ins^ctor General of Imports and Exports/ 
And dated — ' Custom House, London, 25th April 1829/ 

The different sorts of woollens and cottons sold in the East will be 
^riven separately, meantime it may be useful to compare the pre- 
ceding items with the total exportations of Great Britain. 


Description of Goods exported from 
Great Britain only. * 

diclareh value. I 

Exported 
to Foreign 
Parts. 

Exported to 
India, China, 
and Mauritius ; 
ly the Company, 
and Free Trade 

beer and ale, 

Cotton manufactures and yarn, British, 
Ditto, by Company and frei^ trade, ditto, 
Earthen and glassware, ditto, 
IMate^jewellery, and watches, ditto, 
Stationery and printed books, ditto, 
''pelter, Foreign, - - - 

Spirits, f ditto, - - - 

Wines, ditto, - - - 

Woollen manufactures, British, 

£239,200 

17,140,500 

992.800 

184.800 
305,500 
217,100 

935.200 

287.200 
5,120,200 

£99,000 

2,049,800 

141,600 

50,900 

107,200 

59.400 

45.400 

204.000 

886.000 


Having given the detail and amount of our trade with India, 
we now propose to recapitulate our former observations. 

But before proceeding farther, I beg to impress upon your rea- 
ders, that our enumerations are not gratuitous estimates, taken on 
parti!|il data or tague assumption, but are the true and actual figures, 
summations, and Returns presented officially to Parliament, signed 
and dated, having the numbers and volumes specially referred to 
that all who do us the favour to peruse this may satisfy themselves 
by turning to the national records. Further, our calculations of 
former, and comparisons with present trade, are not made on the 
ucess or deficiency of some one year, but on an average of several 
uccessive years, all previous to the renewal of the Honourable 
Company’s charter j and drawn up from doenments furnished by 
he India Board itself, or by the general Custom-house of Great 
Britain. It is obvious that we have expatiated little on the subject”, 

^ P. P. No. 101, 1828-9, finance account of trade and navigation. 

t The real value of spelter, wine and spirits not being given, the official 
unount IS taken. 
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^ ^ ri#iif,&hou}d fir»l compuri^ 

we should substitute dedfuufitiou lor^ count and reokpmng ; 
l^tfroin these items appearing only at intervals, it may be necessary 
tin recapitulate somewhat ; but we must also request the reader to 
refer to our farmer statements. 

It will be recollected that we made allowance for the general im- 
provement in the trade of the country, before summing up the 
immense increase which has accrued to dur Oriental imports and 
exports, during the last fifteen years, since the partial opening of 
our intercourse with the East ; and that we exhibited the several 
amounts of the East India Company’s commerce distinct from that 
of the ' Free and Privilege Trade.’— Free and privilege trade !— a 
custom-house designation which is surely vq^y ill-applied, for the 
private traders are undeniably the very reverse of free j and the 
Honourable Company continue doubtless the retainers, the jealous 
retainers of the privilege in tea, tribute, and territory. 

It will also be recollected, that the ^Official, or Government 
Valuation,’^ enabled us to contrast the 'real or declared value* of 
exports, during six specified years of the close monopoly, with the 
real or declared value of last year’s j and that the numerical data on 
which these were confronted was also stated in accompanying notes. 
Taking all these circumstances into consideration, the result stood 
thus, 

IMPORTS. ♦ 

Highest estimate of the imports for the year 1828-9, 
on an average of the Company’s trade for the 
six years before 1811 £8,340,150 

Actual imports for the year 1828-9, according to the 

prices then obtained £ll ,220,500 

being an increase of 35 per cent, since 1813-14, over and above the 
general increase of the kingdom — the latter amohnting also to about 
per cent., say in about twenty years j the former having reached 
this per centage in fifteen years, and having reached it, too, in an 
increasing ratio, gives therefore so much the greater promise for 
the time to come. Nor must it be forgotten, that the greater part 
of this increase is by the free trade from India, and that, too, while 
the Company’s importations have decreased by two-thirds, as will be 
shown. Which, then, may we ask, is the most capable of extending 
our imports— the Free Trade, or the Hroourable Traders ? Which 
is.tjie most capable of competing with the other — wealth, privilege, 
long possession, and uncontroll^ power on the one part ; or indus- 
try, intelligence, limited credit, individual responsibility, and personal 
influMce on the other ) What should the former have to fear from 
the latter } The members of the first class ought, each of theui, 
to possess the same advantages as the last, with all their corporate 
capabilities superadded. But the free trade has been limited to 
almost the three principal ports of British India— Calcutta, Madras, 
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and BpmbaW.Bt 

limited to UiO wid^ t^ito feo^atfee 

in a state «000 miles long and 1600 bfoa^ i ^d.ercbattta 

are forbiddeh to go ttp the country, fior the temporary puimoM of 
disposingof consignments !” and, for the same ^fliory obfect,’ 
bridges, roads, canals^. apd internal opmraunwfp^lons. ar^ il)^W 
just about as rppch progress now as they werp doing two ,c«nturi5 
ago i— the million? of rupees that had accumulated ip Ue treasury’ 
chest being spent, not in general improvement, but ip teaching the 
Burmese the art of iluropean warfare. Then of these xlL^QO.SOO 
sterling imported, we find that 

The Free JTfade brittgs home 10th July. . • £5,843.«00 

And the Honourable East India Company bring. . . ^5, 676, 900 

These sums appear pretty equally balanced, and seemed to speAk as 
much in favour of the one as of the other. But, gentle reader !-i- 
abovc £3,600,000 of the latter sum consisted of tea alone— from 
China alone-^imported by the Company alone— to say nothing ^of 
other articles from that excluded corner of the globe j so that, while 
the Chartered Company’s India trade was £1,900,000, the free, or 
rather, the not free trade, was nearly three times that sum, in s^te 
of its shackles ! In short, the free traders, with their limbs fettered, . 
have, notwithstanding, stept into the Company’s shoes, and found 
their buskins much too small for their progressive advance ; nor do 
we doubt that in getting a like footing in Canton, Nankin, and 
lekin, we would soon feel the iron slippers of the An^o-Chinese 
much too tight for our enlarged understandings. And, since there 
IS nothing like a little probation, perhaps our intelligent, Ministry 
might admit us to Canton in the first place j and (as a premium for 
good conduct, till British sailors show they can behave themselves 
as well as the Americans), after other three or four years’ trial, we. 
may be farther allowed to sail up the Blue River to Nankin in the • 
.^cond place j and three or four years afterwards, to navigate the 
Vellow Sea, below Pekin, in the third place j and, lastly, to sail aU 
the world oyer. Ere then, we doubt not but the Company’s interest 
would consist in retiring from active business, leaving the concern 
ta be managed by, the junior partners. Some such arrangement 
would, at l^t, allow them to wind up, or re-model, if they chose,' 
and would introduce the great body of^ the people, and the great 
bulk of our goods .so gradually into market, that the extending 
demands of the Chinese would be.widening for us in the East, while 

speculation, overtrading, and difficulty of sides would be pre-* 

vented from the ^est, 

^ut, Sir, we find that the Joint imports of both trades, valued, , 
jrom India and Mauritius, - £ 6 , 923 > 90 d^ 

l^rom China only, . - - . , 4,596,600 

at IS to say, that what we barter with a poor and oppressed, pppu- 
a ion of eighty or a hundred millions exceeds, bv one half, what we 
Orirntal Herald, Vol 23. (j 



a much weakbier and more civilized people of SpO mil- 
led individuals, at the lowedt computation. 

Now for our Exports : — 

The exports amount in all to - * - f 5,912;300 

Hi payment of - - . - ll,200/500 

To be sure the freight and profit has to be added to the first, ot 
deducted froq[i the last j but we leave thio^ oSF the least experience 
in business to balance them if they can now-a days. Of the above 
there is taken out . 

By Free Trade - - - • £4, 08b, 400 

By the Company ... - 1^196,900 

But of the latter sum, and by the latter Company, the. largest 
amount of all their articles to Hindostan (according to tbe Custom- 
house) is, for guns, pistols, swords, lead, shot, ordinance, kc. and 
amounts to, 9l8t July, - - * . - £926,800 

and this is much within the mark, for, by the India House classifi- 
cation, great part of the iron, stationery, &c., consisted of * stores,’ 
to the amount of above - - £462,300 

Beducing their export of ‘ merchandize,’ to - 636,400 

or by the Custom-house clearance) to below - 664,600 

so that, while the exports by the free trade,” so called, 
are above - ‘ - - - - £4,085,400 

the unlimited exports of the Free trader (within the wider 
'limits of the East India Company’s charter*’ which 
limits embrace the whole of Southern Asia and part of 
Southern Africa), these unlimited exports are below - £700,000 
And, if the reader will only use his pencil and his eyes, he will find 
that the greater part thereof consisted of woollen cloths, not for 
India but for China j and we will farther see, that the remainder of 
our Chinese exports must have been taken out by the freetraders** 

There is another curious circumstan^, that although tbe Company 
grow opium, and give every encouragenjent to their surgeons, and 
other servants, for its improvement and extension 5 (and althougb 
they, as the self-styled * conservators of the Morals and Happiness 
of Asia,’ smuggle large quantities of this drug into China, in spite 
of the Emperor’s proclamations to the contrary, and in spite of its 
demoralizing and crime^producing influence); although they encou- 
rage the Indian growth of opium, yet there appears £49,000 worth 
of it exported from England (by the said fre^trade), of which 
nearly £40,000 finds its clandestine way tbTrou|^, them to China 
ajso, r" 

Then, with regard to the article of cotton manufactures and ywn* 
Asia (the country from which we brought the art and the article), 
Asia absorbs one-eighth of our whole exportations, — this eighth 

♦ The total export to China is - - £863,500 

The total ditto of the Company (of Merchandize ) is £664,600, the greatpr 
part is of Woollens. 
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of which there wet terttect oiit by the frete twdb ^ 

ALE. ’ \ - 

Among other articles, nearly one-half of all the beer and ale we 
export goes to the east. This is peculiarly a British coipniodity j 
and without needing to mince the matter, the Mohammedans paake 
no scruple Of aiaiening, that although their great prOphet forbade 
them the use of winh, yet he had no commission against a draught of 
porter. Attent this trade, we cannot but wish that Scotland could 
get its little finger in a little farther, for then the fine amber produce 
of Caledonia might sparkle as beautifully, and be prized as devoutly, 
beside the water of the Ganges, as are the Cashmere shawls and 
Golconda diamonds of I ndia. 

The exports of ale would more especially benefit our north- 
eastern coast, as it is a notorious fact, that not only the north-western 
quarter of the Island, but London itself, is supplied by Edinburgh 
and its two auxiliaries, Leith and Alloa. We shall say nothing in 
recommendation of our unadulterated beverage for the health and 
hilarity of the Peishaws of the Peninsula, as every medical work 
on the East dissuades from the, use of ardent spirits. It is of little 
consequence whether these be superseded bjtHodson’s beer, or our 
own Berwick’s, or Fowler’s, or Muir’s Entire, since we perceive that 
the description exported is almost wholly of foreign spirits. 

WINE, 

As to wine, the total export of it from Great Britain, amounts in 
all to £^80,200 ; of which £204,000 passes beyond the limits of 
the East India Company’s charter. The trade in that branch ought 
to lay between London and Leith and no countryman who appre- 
ciates the genuine character of the latter, would prefer the manufac- 
tured mixtures of the formefj where, of Port, for instance, there is 
more made throughout the year for its consumption alone, than 
the whole British empire imports. — Look then at jewellery, sta- 
tionery, haberdashery, iron, copper, earthenware, &c, (fl)j 'and if 

{a) ‘ Report on the Commerce of British India, 1802-3,' forming part 
of the ‘ Extract from Mr. Brown's Reprt,' pp. 17 and 18. Exclusive of 
the security of property at the three Presidencies, the most perf<^t tole- 
ratipn prevails in every subject relating to religion. The tovim of Calcutta 
is thereby increasing in population, from various parts of India j— a family 
of Asiatic Jews from Jeddna, of considerable opulence, have lately settled 
in this emporium of eommeroe, and many more are expected from the nu- 
merous ports of the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. This accounts in some 
measure for the increase of we^dth, population, and general eommeroe, 
carried on by the Natives,., at present, m comparison to the period wbflu 
a degree of criminality was attached to any person engaged in commerca^ 
who exchanged his commodity for the bullion brought by fweigners from 
f'ther parts of the globe. The value of imports has certainly greased 
progressively since 1798-9, (see this date in next note,) which is principally 
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tfdde ^ith India. 


t We iione so intich atoidst difficulties and felling noark^ts, 
kt may not be done by liberal Emancipstidfi; British Colonlasation, 
'free Navigation, and the lawftd cultivation of cotton, sugar, coffee, 
indigo, and what not ? 

» COTTON. 

B. P. cotton, (with a duty of only 4d. per cwt.) has sold for the 
last six years below per lb. at the Bast India, Company’s sales, 
while F. P. has been ranging from 8d. to ll|d^ nor, during the 
height of speculation, do we ever find it quoted in the general 
market above lOd. to Is.j while Uplands, and Orleans and Egyp- 
tian are 20d.,and30d. to 40d.*-~the latter paying a duty, (although 
small on the whole), yet eight times more than the former. Nor 
have we any right to blame the soil as the cause of inferiority, till we 
have fairly tried what care and culture can effect. 

SUGAR. ‘ 

Among a mass of other information regarding commerce, the 
following occurs in ‘Extracts from Mr. Larkin’s Report from 
1803-4,’t forming part qf ‘ The Extracts from the Report of the 
Reporter of External Trade in Bengal.’ ‘ There is a falling off in 
the export of sugar j the decrease is in consequence of the restriction 
on country shipping j |ugar will scarcely bear the freig(it payable 
on an extra ship, unless the accounts of the state of the market at 
home are so favourable as to induce the merchant to speculate in 
this article, which was not the case at this period.’ 

Now we learn that the freights by the private trade were £16 
per tonj in 1798-9. From that period to 1802, we find the Com- 
pany paying £25 to £40 for the ‘ Coast and Bay,’ we presume out 
and home, being on vessels of 800 and 1200 tons. But at present 
the freight of sugar from Bengal is not above £4, 4s. per ton. (On 
the subject of freights see Note (b). Now we have seen that this 

to be ascribed to the increase of the inlan^trade, and the demand for very 
many articles of British manufactures ^Uong the Natives, both at Foit 
William and the out-stations, who seldom have less than one or two rooms 
in their dwelling-houses that are not ornamented with looking-glasses, 
lamps, pictures, &c., m the European style ; which equally prevails at the 
other Presidencies, but particularly at Bombay, where the rarsee merchants, 
from their general trade, have imbibed notions of luxury and extravagance, 
unknown to their ancestors. 

♦ See London Price Current of May, June, and July, 1825. 
f See Pp. No. 171, p. 21. Vol. viii. 1812-13. 

J Seepp. 10 and 11. — Pp. No. 163, ordered to be printed 18th July, 
1803. 

(b) Report on the private trade between Europe, America, and Ben- 
gal.' From 1795 to 1798, the quantity of Sugar shipped at Hamburgh 
and Copenhagen, supposed to be principally on account of British subjects 
residing at Calcutta, was 103,031 cwts. If this quantity had b^en shipped 
1 * to London, and if the piece goods and other articles, shipped on freiglit to 
Hamburgh, Copenhagen, &c., in those three years, had also been sent to 
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article (the produce of free liibour, far.a^ In^lia id concerned^ has 
advanced in consumption, within tbe last t^eptjr years, from 53,^ 
hundred weights per annund, to 356,000, in spite of a heavy elira 
duty, and notwithstanding that want of practical skiD, and immedi- 
ate interest which it obtains from the West India planner. Yet, in 
spite of these disadvantages, it has been enabled to trench greatly 
on the forced labcmr of the slave. A ready supply of shipping, and 
a little more capital, machinery and experience, may soon come to 
improve the qaility, increase the quantity, and reduce the price of 
this most valuable product of the tropics. But this and other colo- 


Loiidon, it may be estimated that the British revenue of customs on the 
terms of the last warehousing act/ (before 1800 we believe), * would have 
l>een benefittod £500,000 sterling, by the trade thus forced to foreign ports 
by means of the higher freight on gruff articles, and the.heavy duties on 
piece goods in London. The large quantities of 
sue A 11 


shipped in 1795-6, in American ships, to Hamburgh, was inconsequence of 
tlie lower rate of freight obtainable at that time ; — this was prior to the ope- 
ration of the American treaty in Calcutta, which took place in September, 
1790. In 1790-9, when British merchants in Calcutta were permitted to 
loud their own ships^ or to make their own arrangements for freight to Lon- 
don, there was not a single bag of sugar or bale of cloth shipped’by them 
to arty foreign port. Whereas if such permissioi^Aad not been granted, the 
shipments in Anglo-Danish vessels would have been continued; as mer- 
climits in every part of the world will run many risks sooner than allow their 
ships to rot in the harbour, if employment can be obtained for them.’ — 
(Tf we recollect aright this was the period of the Northern coalition against 
British commerce.) 

To the low rate of freight in 1798 to 1799, (£16 per ton) may be attri- 
buted the additional quantity of graff goods shipped to England, those for 
London exceed one-fifth of the whole exports ; whereas in the year pre- 
ceding, the proportion was less than one-seventeenth, which clearly shows 
the advantage derived to British tradcy byafording it the means of conveyance 
at a low rate of freight ; au^4he reason why the amount of tonnage occu- 
pied in 1798-9, was so than 1797-8. In 1799-1800 British 

subjects provided a larger quantity of goods than usual m expectation of 
the same indulgence in shipping them, as in the jpreceding years. In con- 
sequence of the high rates of freight, considerable quantiUes of sugar and 
other goods intended for the London market were resold in Calcutta.’ *It 
IS then remarked again regarding the shipments of 1798-9. — ‘In 1798-9, 
when British merchants were permitted to send their own goods in their own 
ships, in the manner they desired, then the trade which had formerly been 
earned on in ships under American colours to Hambuigh, and subsequently 
under Danish colours to Copenhagen ceased, in .so far as respected the 
trade carried on by British merchants, residing in Calcutta to those ports.’ ’ 

The imports from Hamburgh and Copenhagen in the first of these years, 
(before 1798 we presume,) ‘are principally the produce of Great Britain, 
slipped by merchants in London, partly on account of the low freight, and 
partly to avoid the forms of office at the India House, to which the goods 
would haVe been subject if shipped under the British flag. 


C’alcutta, 24th Sept. 1800. 

(Signed) 


Jos. Taos, Brown, R. E.C, 




Si<> Tr^de fifh fuflia* 

wrticlw of y^ry (^osiderably cia^ded 

tew j^rombitory sys^ pf dutiw on, Continent^ nicf?)^n- 
Pp some dedcriptioDs of wbicb jt is 33, 66, i 00, and (as on 
wpH for instapce) above 200 per cent.» besides a heavy 
When the northern nations tidce g;oodaifrom us, it Ib 
evident they will pfefer our manufactures, -^ther circumstances 
being equal since, besides other rrasons, our consumpt. being nar- 
rowed, they can exchange their peculiar growths for coffee, rutn, 
coeoa, &c., just as advantageously at Hamburgh, Rotterdam, or 
Havre, as they can do at London. 

rNDIGO. 

The transactions in Asiatic indigo, averaged per annum : — 

(t) Importation. Exportation. 

In the years 1792, 581,800 lbs. 280,^00 lbs. 

; 93, , 890,700 — 443,900 

: 94, 1,403,600 — 1,018,500 — 

Average 1796 to 8, 3,094,000 — 1,785,700 — 

Ditto 1799 to 1804, 2,498,200 — 1,736,600 — 1 

Ditto 1805-10, 4,224,100 — 2,163,300 — >{ 

Quantity of-~1828-9, ' 9,683,600 — 4,442,500 — J 

We learn from the * Report on the Private Trade between 
Europe and Bengal,’ that ' the indigo contracts of the Company 
ceased in 1794-5, which occasioned the whole indigo of 1795-6 to 
be shipped in private trade, except deficiencies of contracts delivered 
to the Company.’ 

Por the sake of further comparison we make another extract 
from the ' Report’ of the state of matters in 1803-4. ^ Among the 
Exports to London,’ there is an amazing increase in the article of 
indigo j it amounts to the considerable sum of sicca rupees, fourteen 
lacks, fifty thousand, eight hundred and twenty-one (S.Rs. 14,050, 
$21, or £181,353 Sterling). The season was favourable and the 
plant productive in conseijuence ; nijdfib which the demand at 
home was great, and far beyond what^f^had been for many years. 
The quantity sent home this year was Mds. 42,291 ; which, though 
a large consignment, is not equal to the demand, the annual con- 
sumption, both for home and foreign purposes, being estimated at 
70 , 000 , Mds. . 

♦ TThe shipping price of fir timber in the Baltic ports is from 20s. to 25s. 
per load. ,Tne duty on importation into Britain is 55#. ; or wHat costs below 
6d. per foot in Prussia, pays above 1#. Id. here. Zihek, or spelter, of 
which we import £225,600 per annum, although reduced in cluty, Still 
pays so jiearly cent, per cent, that it yields below £5800. On the?^, and 
many other articles, there is great room for reduction, without withdrawing 
protection, (where protection is either required or can be available,) and 
without injuring the actual produce of the revenue. 

t Pp. No. 191. Vol. viii. 1812-13. 

j See Observer of 17th July. 





< Tbete iff dcarcdiy m in(%d jitter ibat U» ^de 
to his Vorkj! j eV0 thi dautioulNati^d^fs Jay^ bis 
erecting factories for its maiia!iEb6ture/.prb(^^y' 
disposing of it In Calcutta, /Rjat made>y ihe ;;^at^es is 
of an inrerior qualify j ttje best may t|ie Sfiiropean 

but generally it is best adapted for the ti-ade of thb two jjulfs.^^ ^ ' 

We may remark, in passing, that one cause of its increase apr 
pears also to have been in the Company making advancea on. this 
and other manufactures, probably, at 10 per cent. — the usual inter- 
est — and doubtless with money borrowed in this countiy. at five 
per cent, — all very fair in its way. 

Tea, 

We learn from the Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ that the quantity Of 
tea imported into Great Britain and Ireland, during the last century, 
was about the year 1726, nearly - - 700,000 lbs. 

1746, - - - 1,200,000 do. 

1766, - . - 6,000,000 do. ^ 

1786, - - - 12,000,000 do. 

And our preceding letters have shown that from 

1805 to 1810, it averaged - - - 23,424,900 dp. 

And was, in 1829, above - - . - 32,678,700 do. 

It may also be recollected that I made some allusion to the direct 
trade ofBritish Asia*and our colonies in North America, and alluded 
also to the export of tea by the United States. 

We have since laid our hands on some printed circulars, from 
which we shall take the liberty to quot^ 

'Montreal, 28fA December, 1822. — The navigation of the St. 
Lawrence being now closed, (and as this event may be said to sum 
up our commercial business for the year,) we beg leave to hand you 
a report of the state of our markets, &c. Tea is this year a decrease 
of 850 chests upon the hv^ge imports of three previous years, 
and has been on the decllh%i*8ince 1814. This diminution is not the 
effect of diminished consumption, but the increase of smuggling 
from the United States. The consumption of both provinces is 
estimated at above 12,000 chests, of which about 10,000 are 
smuggled, the prices rating about one shilling under that of the 
imported teas. This article, as well as all other East India produc- 
tions are prohibited importation from the States, under the monopoly 
of the British East India Company, by which the colony suffers in 
its revenue, and the morals of the people are sapped by the daily 
infringement of positive laws by a bounty held out to crime. ^^This 
certtdtily calls for Legislative interference.’ Now for this object an 
Act was passed in 1824, authorising direct importation j of which the 
good effect was, that whereas the imports of 1820-1-2 and 4, averaged 


* Pp. No. 171, p. 10, vol. viii. 1812-i3. 


The Greek Slave, 
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onlj:2,100 cheats j those of 1825*6 and 7 averaged 16)160 fchests 
and as it appears from said circulars; dated Quebeb, 10th 
November, 1 826, and 29th Januarjr, 1828.“* 

Thus, by a wise measure of the mother country^ we have prevented 
our American rivals from forestalling us in' our own dependencies 5 
though that does not prevent them from dding so in 6 ther markets. 

> Com£rci1nte, 


* The first from Messrs. Handysides, and the two last from Messrs. 
Heath and Moir, dated Quebec, &c., as above, of which quantities, Slc. 
any Canada merchant on referring to their old files may satisfy themselves. 


The Greek Slave. 

Frm * The Caledonian Mercury,* 

' The slave of Hatia lay dead before him. When in life she was bright and beautiful as the 
sun— but in death she was even more lovely than she had ever been in Jife/ 

I NEVZR saw a living thing so beautiful as thou, 

Nor gazed upon a sight so fair as thy cold placid brow ; 

The lily flowers within thy hand, that bloom while all beside 
• Is cold, and pale, and motionless as some unchanging tide — 

That struggle in thy grasp to be what thou wert once to them, 

A living thing, a growing flower, a sweet but fading gem, 

Are emblems of the purity that liv’d in thy young breast, 

And, emblems of thy fading state, they'll sink with thee to rest. 

The sun, that gilds thy auburn hair and smiles upon them now, 

And lightens all that death has left of thy transparent brow, 

. Will sleep beneath the western wave till his next light shall see 
A change come o’er their fading hue lil^ this last change on thee, 

The smile upon thy parted lips — the tinge upon thy cheek— » 

Are still so calm and beautiful that fancy deems they seek 
To cheat the gaze that rests upon that cold and marble ftice. 

And make it dream ’tis any thing save death’s unerring trace. 

^ But where is all the life that shone in those blue eyes of thine, 

That shrouded in obscurity will not reply to mine — 

That meet my gaze, but changeless now, are cold and dull to see, 

And not like those bright stars that once so kindly beamed on me. 

O'er them the only change has come that yet the king bath wrought— 
The victor King— *whose conquest now has been so dearly boughilti 
The only change — yet one that comes like some dark thing of night, 
Cold on the heart, the fearful change that robes thy spirit’s flight. 

What wert thou'once? — A priceless gem, first in a kingly crown— 
What art thou now ?—• -A lifeless thing, dust unto dust brought down. 

It. 





Vo YAGK ON TPHE NlLB^ FHOW GaiKO ^*6 '*ri^ CAl^AitAoW, 

No. IX. ’ »/ ’ 

[From that portion of Mr, BncUnghaia’a UapubU;^ Minmoripts, fhnn the ma. 
terials of his Lectorsaon Effypt ate drawn.] 

Town of Kenehr—Arab Schools — Coptic Party — Egyptian Vases — 
ApolUnopolis Parva^Approach to ThebesA 

Kefieh, Nov. 20. 

The calm of the day ha^ been succeeded by an evening bfeeze, 
which-now blew fresh and strong j and without even attempting to 
sleep I remained up to profit by it, in proceeding for Keneh, which 
we reached about an hour before day break. My first enquiry was 
for the bath i it was just opened; my change of dress was pre- 
pared in a few minutes, and I hastened with pleasure to enjoy a 
gratification so peculiarly sweet after fatigue. The establishment 
had been very recently founded, and, like all new ones, was well con- 
ducted and supplied j there was an air of neatness, propriety, and 
comfort in it that I had not yet seen in Upper Egypt, and the ser- 
vants were as attentive as they were numerous. Another circum- 
stance, which contributed greatly to my enjoyment, was the perfect 
freedom from interruption that was secured. The rooms were better 
lighted, the marble mosaic of the seats and pavements smoother, 
and the waters more abundant in their supply, and various in their 
temperature, than I had found them even in Cairo : my attendant, 
loo, seemed versed in all the finesse of his profession, and I passed 
two hours in the bath with a pleasure T was even then willing to 
prolong. The couch, the prepared pipe, the refreshing coffee, and 
rich sherbet, detained me as- long and as agreeably as the bath 
itself, so that it was nearly ten o’clock before I rose to leave it. 

On waiting on Signor Raffaelli, a Coptic writer to the Keachef 
here, and collector of the^a^*S, to whom I had a letter from Si vert 5 
we found him in the Divan, or public office. One can scarcely 
imagine any thing more contrary to European maners than an esta- 
blishment of this kind. On a square terrace of earth, raised a few 
inches from the ground, and in the open street, enclosed with a 
simple wood railing, about a foot high, and shaded by a roof of 
straw, sat the Secretary of Finance, with from fifteen to twenty at- 
tendants, all cross-legged, on mats; an inkstand fixed in their 
girdle, a strong reed pen, and single sheets of highly glazed paper, 
books being seldom us^. Accounts were here passed round, like their 
manner of writing, from right . to left, each alternately calling out 
the substance of the paper he holds, giving it the necessary correc- 
tions and additions, and ultimately passing it to the chief, who, 
dipping the ring, which he wore on his little finger, into a black 
piiste, like thick printing ink, set his seal upon it, instwd of affix- 
any signature. ' 



2^0 

There were neither desks, drawers, nor furniture of any descrip. 

^ Wond the on wliich they j and while they h^ the 
Mlrhreast^hlgh in the left hand, and their right was engaged with 
thfpen every mouth* was furnished with a pipe, which, from its 
eitraordinary length, rests on the ground, and « ! 

opposite wall or raiUng of the terrace, the tobacco bag and the flint 
and steel, being always at hand to renew it. 

Ibrahitrt Pasha, the Governor of Upper Egypt,, and son to Mo- 
hammed Ali Pasha, the Viceroy, was about to depart froin hence at 
nOon for Cosseir, and I had just time to pay him a hasty visit before 
he mounted. His object in performing this journey was to impress 
every species of boat on the coast, to employ them in the corn 
trade from thence to Jedda 3 the whole of Arabia now receiving 
its supplies from Egypf>-a branch of commerce monopolised by the 
Government here. I regretted much the shortness of our inter- 
view as Ibrahim seemed to have none of that reserve which m 
ereneral characterises the Turk in power, and answered the questions 
I proposed to him with great freedom j he observed, that as his 
stay at Keneh would probably equal the time I should take in visit- 
ine: the Cataracts, we might possibly meet again at this place on our 
return. The secret of all this condescension was afterwards explained 
to me, as arising from the fear of offending any individuals of , the 
English nation who might be connected with the Government, and 
who might deprive the Egyptian Pasha, and his family, of thelucra- 
tive connections they had latterly enjoyed with us, in the supply of 
our troops in the Mediterranean with grain. The uninformed and 
unenquiriqg men suppose all English travellers to be Lords, and 
consequently connected with the English government, that, 
nidging from their own system, they deem all superiors capable 01 
changing the accustomed course of things, and altering national 
measures to promote their private views, and to gratify individual 


revenge. 

He departed, however, amidst the salute of four rusty six- 
pounders, and the shouts of the Arab multitude, accompanied by 
about fifty horsemen and as many camels, while I visited the bazaars 
to complete our provisions for the voyage, and went to the great 
earthenware manufactory to execute a commission for a friend m 
Cairo, promising to dine at sun-set with Signor Raffaelli. 

The bazaars, as usual, furnished me with infinite amusement } in- 
deed, there are few places in which greater diversity of character 
can be found : but among other objects that detained me was an 
Arabic school, held in the public market, in which it was ^cult 
to Siy whether the noiae of the water-carriers j the puhHe auc- 
tioneers, who ^averse the streets with goods, proclaiming the tot 
price offered; the tin-plate workert and kettle menders; the noon-day 
invitations of the Imaums from a neighbouring mosque to prayers j 
the mingled cries of the despairing scholars, or the harsher voices 



from Cairo to the ^ I 

of their ec^ldliig 

medley h? butid^l^aly eycrs^li^ted ll^ wri'wiw j ifartifi- 
cial diacords be advantagwusly introduced in nsusicnl composition®, 
as preparations to harmonic effect, Haydn, might have here 
a perfect idea' of chaos rot* his jiiblime opeping b^the Creations 
In a square space of ten or twelve feet, elevated from the gtoUnd, 
and entlosed like the divan, or custom-house, were, eleven children 
andthreeArab teachers. Each of the boys held in tbeir hands a painted 
board, not unlike our horn-books in shape, but much larger, op which 
were written the Arabic characters and figures j and oti.$onie'a few 
words of one stable. Every one sat cross-legged j thff makers 
armed with whips of rhinoceros’ hide, occupied the centre and ex- 
tremes of the room. The children, acting in concert all at the same 
time, with a rocking motion of the body, by which their foreheads 
almost touched the ground, repeated their lesson with an audible 
voice, and every one having adapted his pauses to a different tune, 
it was the strangest medley that could be heard. Those who were 
not perfect received the bastinado on the soles of the feej; j this not 
only inflicted pain on them, but inspired others with terror : so that 
while some roared from actual sufferings, others cried in anticipa- 
tion of what was to come j and the tyranny of the teachers had ample 
gratification in finding, at every examftation, some unhappy cul- 
prit whom they thought deserving of flogging, I ventured to ask 
these little sultans in their own domain, bow it was possible for 
their terrified pupils to learn any thing under such treatment ? they 
replied, that when they were children learning bad been flogged into 
them, and they were therefore now determined to flog it into those 
who fdlowed them ! adding, ^ if these stupid heads are ten moons 
in learning an alphabet under such excellent discipline as ours, how 
long would they be if left to themselves V As I did not immedi- 
ately reply to this it was a matter of triumph to the head master, 
whb exultingly added, * though some of my scholars have remained 
with me only five years, yet not one has deprted from my care 
without being able both to read and write !’ For myself I felt per- 
suaded, that while a child was acquiring only those simple elemejits 
of learning, amidst the confusion of an Arab school, he might,* in 
almost any other country, become a classic as well as a mathema- 
tician. 

From hence we visited the jar manufactories, to execute a com- 
mission which I had been charged with from Cairo. At a short 
distance from Keneh are several pits of a fine compact marl, which 
furnish the material in abundance for those jars and vases, known 
through all the Levant for the quality they possess of cooling and 
sweetening water, by allowing It to filter through their pores. This fot * 
earth undergoes no other preparation than that of being trodden by 
the feet in heaps, and afterwards worked by hand into the desired 
form, when the vtesiels are dried in the sun, and slightly btifnt with 
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% Gm la this state they are formed into ]:atbi and miiport^d 
4 ni;kameuse quantities to Syria, Anatoha, Constantinople, the 
Awhipelago of Greece. 

Like almost all the mechanical labours of the Egyptians, this 
making of earthern jars is performed sitting. A father of a family, 
with his lower extremities buried in the clay itself, is attended by 
all his children, who renew the supplies of material as he consumes 
it— take from him the jars when finished, and fill his pipe when 
empty ; all of these operations of equal importance, and without 
the last of which the rest would never be performed. Since, how- 
ever, the labour constitutes the whole expense of fte manufacture, 
the jars are supplied here at a few paras each } and houses are even 
built of them by the poorest peasants. The length of the voyage, 
and the risk of breakage on the way, occasion them to increase in 
value at Cairo fifty, and at Constantinople a hundred-fold. They 
vary but little in shape or design, and preserve nearly the same 
figure as those which have been found in the most ancient manu- 
scripts, and on the tablets accompanying Egyptian mummies. 

We had completed the circuit of this little village, which derives 
its whole importance from being the dep6t of Cossier, when ap- 
proaching evening remindqjl me of my engagement, and I hastened 
accordingly to fulfil it. Signor Raffaelli had been waiting for me ^ 
but few apologies were necessary, and we soon surrounded the 
table, This man, from holding one of the most lucrative posts in 
Keneh, was considered to live equally well with the governor him- 
self, and to have by far the best house of the two. The entrance 
to it was, however, so dark and intricate, that it appeared, to have 
been constructed for a labyrinth j and the apartment in which we dined, 
was a small room, lighted by an aperture of fifteen inches square, 
with mud walls, a clay floor, and no other furniture than a straw 
mat. A small stool was set in the centre of this, upon which was 
placed a large metal salver, of about four feet diameter, and on this 
a variety of made dishes, with bread, raw vegetables, &c,, were laid. 
Each takiqg his place, we drew round it on the floor j and when 
Signor Raffaelli had changed his blue Coptic head-dress for a 
Cashmere shawl, which they are forbidden to wear in public, unless 
of the darkest colours, he broke bread with his guests, in the ancient 
manner of the Apostolic feasts, and said a short prayer. As we all 
dipped our fingers into the same dish, and each dish was small, 
they soon disappeared, and succeeded each other, with a rapidity 
that was only to be equalled by the variety of the flavours they 
contained, as they serve up fish, fruits, pickles, stews, and^j^aws 
without any regular order of succession, bringing whichever is 
• ready first. Most of the party, to the number of eight or ten, ate 
‘ heartily 5 but Signor Raffaelli, attended by a slave at his elbow, 
chewed only the dried seeds of melons’ and drank small cups 
of aqua vitte— finishing, in less than half an hour, three wine 
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from Cairo to the Cataracts, 

bottles, and this of equal strength with our proof spirits in England ! 
About th^ quantity 4>f three wine glasses, l;4]d<dr 1 Was conapelied^ to 
drin^t, rather than give offence, had the efRedrupon nae^jf so much 
brandy j yet all these men swallowed five times the quantity^ with 
apparent indifference, and thought it delicious^ « 

The Copts, though Christians, closely affect the manners of the 
Turks in the domestic life, and, consequently, we saw none of the 
women of. the family, thou^ Signor Raffielli possessed a wife and 
daughters ^ but such is the habitual tenaciousness in this respect, 
that the very inquiry after the health of any female of the family is 
considered a great breach of decorum j and any thing likff 4 n ex- 
pression of con^liment, or good wishes toward the wife or daughter, 
would be construed into a desire of intrigue, and produce serious 
misunderstandings. 

After passing an hour over our pipes, in obtaining from those gen- 
tlemen some particulars relative to the route to Cosseir, the passage 
of the Red Sea, the seaspns, of winds and weather, I left the party 
at nine o’clock, and embarked on board my boat, notwithstanding 
their pressing invitations that I should remain on shore to sleep. 
The reis, or captain, was unwilling to depart, the crew were scat- 
tered in all directions, and we had much difficulty in collecting 
them, as several of the men were detained by the embraces of those 
whom they were very reluctant to quit at the mere call of duty. 
All were on board, however, and the sail was loosed j discipline 
was soon restored. We continued under sail until the fall of the 
breeze at midnight, passing several low islands and villages, and 
reaching Deir, where we brought up, and moored to the bank for 
the night. 

Kous, or Apoilinopolis Parva, Nov. 21. 
On passing beyond Deir, which we left at sun-rise, towing along 
shore in a dead calm, we saw rapid streams on both sides the rivfer 
coming down from the interior, and augmenting its waters j and 
learnt that these had this year, for the first time, issued from the 
mountains. On enquiring whether any of the Arabs in the neigh- 
bourhood had been led by curiosity to the source of these streams, 
in order to ascertain whether they were springs, or the effects of 
rain only, they replied, that they knew no difference between water 
and water, from whatever source it came 3 but that the hills on the 
Arabian side had, for several days previous to its appearance, been 
covered with the clouds so as to render its summit invisible. 

Out progress was so extremely slow, that I was enabled, by 
landing at Bairout, to visit the village of Kous, without occasioning 
detention, and taking my servant with me, we walked thither over 
a mfl^ of extensive melon ground. We had scarcely entered the 
village, before We found ourselves in the midst of a grand bazaar, 
or cattle-fair. Here were young camels, buffaloes, and asses, of 
excellent quality, and at IdW prices 3 and for the recreation of those 
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wbft were ilisposed to .indulge on tlie gains of their bargaias-— thfife 
iid|t|t.imxtiiire of rulral (y\rer8ioo«i «peetally of dainoiDg And^nokf 
ttmak* The appearance of Franka hi/ ah assembly of this kind; 
hrkt for a moment the most, attract!^ part of the spectacle but as 
there were many Coptic Christians among the buyers and sellers; 
our bands were kissed with all^ due yeoeration} and we passed 
thmugh the tjbickeat of the crowd unarmed and unmolested. 

This village of Kotu has been 6xed on ae the she; bofh of the 
andent Coptos and of Apollinopolis Parva. That it has been the 
position of an extensive dty,‘ its widely scattered ruins' amply tes^: 
tify } but their destruction is so complete, that the mdy consideraWa 
fragment remainlDgi is a colossal gate in the cehtte of the town, 
buried up to its very comice in rubbish. This is surmounted by 
the winged globe, in a full fluting, and is grandeur itself in decay. 
Its principal entrance faced the south. From the rudeness of its 
hieroglyphic sculpture, it would seem to rank among the earliest 
efforts of that art, which was, no doubt, subsequent to architecture 
itself. The figures .yet visible, shew gigantic priests sitting to re- 
ceive the offerings of worshippers, and bearing the sacred ^ bonnet 
and augural staff. Denon has given a tolerably accurate view of it, 
and has emphatically observed, that the bulk and magnitude of this 
ruin present a contrast with all the objects that surround it, which 
speaks more to the purpose on the subject of Egyptian architecture, 
than would twenty pages of encomium or dissertation* 

Leaving the town after a short stay, we embarked at El Mis- 
heyra, where are also scattered ruins^ with hieroglyphic figures j 
but though the foundations of buildings may be traced, nothing 
remains perfect : bricks and rubbish, tbe indisputable evidences of 
former population, are strewed around, hb^ever, in every direction. 

The crocodiles of the Nile, still larger and more numerous than 
we had found them below, afforded us employment for the after- 
noon. I landed repeatedly on the sand banks, in the centre of the 
stream, to approach them more silently than could be done with the 
bdnt ; blit after firing more than thirty balls, two only were wounded, 
and even these escaped into the water, and baflSed afl our endeavours 
to take them. 

The calm of the day was undisturbed by the slightest air or 
wind, and the heat was still oppressive, — a combination of causes 
that greatly retarded our progress, allowing us to reach no farther 
than Hagaze, where we anchored at the close of day. 

Approach to Thebes, Nov., 22, 

By an unusual change in this climate, the freshness of the btj^ze 
had usurped the empire of night, and gr^ually lessened with; the 
rising sun, so that we bad the mortification of remaining moored, 
at the only moment when we might have made some progress j the 
moon being in her wane, tbe navigation of the river becoming mors 
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difficult, and every thing combining to retard our paasager Wc 
cast off our moori^; however, with the da^, and towed &ng ||[e 
eastern shore. , - . ' , ' ' 

The whole of the mountain scenery, after leaidng Keneh, becomes 
more and more broken and picturesque. It is there that the 
Arabian chain becomes lower, and rerires farther off toward the 
Desert, leaving a wider apace for cultivation on the river's banks, 
while the hills of the Lybian range approach nearer to the stream 
in the same proportion. The banks of the river become ^more and 
more elevated j the Doum Palm is more frequently seen ih groves •, 
the low islands in the centre of the stream begin to appear, andsliorks, 
vultures, geese, aucks, Numidian cranes, and croci^les, alternately 
inhabit them. We still employed the morning in the chase of the 
latter animal, and were overjoyed to find that success had at length 
crowned our endeavours to take one : for having fired a double- 
balled musket at one of at least twenty-five feet length, as he lay 
extended near the water’s edge, and seeing him first struggle and 
then remain tranquil, we advanced with confidence to secure our 
prize, when, as if totally uninjured, he sprung from the sand at a 
height of at least six feet, and to our surprise and disappointment, 
plunged into the stream. 

[For the sake of greater completeness, the approach to Thebes will be 
incorporated with the description of the Ruins of that splendid City, in the 
ensuing Number.] 


Esta^T® i!N Franche Comte. 

Franche Comt6 has for some years been agitated by the ques- 
tion, as to who shall inherit a fortune amounting to no less thaU 
75,000,000 of francs. Another question, however, has previously to 
be resolved, viz. does this contested inheritance actually exist ? Our 
readers may be enabled to judge, when we remind them that Claude 
Francois Bonnet, the well-known sovereign of Madagascar, ia 
supposed to have been born at Fontenis, near Bioz, which he left 
100 years since for India. Having died without direct heirs, his 
wealth is said to be now deposited with the English East India 
Company, on which supposition every body in the vicinity of his 
Majesty’s birth-place, would fain prove himself related to the fortu- 
nate Bonnet. In order to arrive at some certainty in this important 
matter, the numerous claimants have each contributed towards de- 
fraying the expences of delegates sent to London and Paris, for the 
purpose of procuring information . — GaUgnants Mesienger, 
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St TSS air.’ «a; ,pf >M8, , 

' Frm i^lfhe JSlacMrsm^^'' 
..•V ■ '■ ' •; ‘ ^ ' 

England for evet^! ' . 
i Ko |[K)ffer $haU sever 
My heart frpm Ae land of my birth i . 
ITia'the land of the brave, 

Which none can enslave, 

’Tiii the hippiest land upon earth I 

Tis Ae land of the Free— . 

So it ever shall be, 

Her children no fetters shall bind : ’ 

Ere DritOns Are slaves, ’ ^ 
She fhall sink in the waves, ■ 
And-lpive not a vestige behind. 

ihhe African stand 
But once on her sfrand, . 

That moment his shackles are broke ; 

A captive no more, 

He leaps on her shore, 

And shakes from his shoulders the yoke. 


' Tis the land of the Brave, 
And the patriots’ grave, 

And heroes, and sages^pf did 
We hallow their dust, 

And esteem it a truAt> ■ 

More precious than jewels and gold. 


Tis the land of the Fair, 

And beauty is there,, , 

And the gladness that woman bestows ; . 

When the circle is bright. 

With the heart-cheering light, ‘ " 
From the eye of affection that ffdws. 

Tis the land of the Wise, 

With the glorious prise 
Of genius her temples are hound ; /''■ 

And she beams from afar, 

Like a'brigbt morning star; 

To give light to the nations around. . v 


Unil. land of my birth, 

■ ’ Jfrigfelesl spot upon earth 1 

Shall I leave? tboe for others ?— no, nevei* I 
' Where W I majr roam, 

SdH tliou art my horiie, — j 
Old England, my country, % ever !; * 
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jinc^ ib the j^ilM af^ of El^ope coiUd a w 0 |fk 
have made if! dp^vance (^Icidt^dfo ^Riptte^a ' 

ofinteresti in some quartos, than the dne beiord us, ' 

Empire lies prostrate before a victorious rival, 'ivhose fiilfe 
quests will unquOstibnabl^r be directed toward! thh 

EasW?Were the i^iews embraced by Colone^KvaOs 
tiveVtj^^nbgers be deprecates remote of eontliigent, abd 
apprehended of trivial import, they might douh^jtss ^||1 
the same diplomatic indifference and indecision as gomhiimtit fy, , 
known to have bestowed upon less serious qufetiohs. .. 

This temporizing policy, unfortunately, the colossal growth 
Russian ascendancy will no longer permit 5 and that energy, which 
neither an overwhelming establishment loaded with enormous deb^> 
nor grievous monopoly and taxation have been deemed sufficiently 
important to arouse, seems likely to be called forth by the ne^ 
prospect of the loss of empire in the East. Were the English do- 
minion. indeed, over those vast regions, comprising not less than 
loo millions of subjects, and 25 millions of revenue, employed 
any truly national or beneficial purpose, in place of enriching.>pue 
grasping and cruel monopoly, and reducing a native popuJalioD to 
the lowest scale of human wretchedness, such a prospect might well \ 
produce national alarm and 

Under the present asp^^JJ^^airs, however, the f^proaebto 
struggle for Eastern supr^&^tests between the avaricious !phw 
of a junta, supported by and limited power, and tbe slow, 

but still onward march of a comparatively contiguous and mighty 
rival, flushed with conquest, and extending its deep laid schemes/ 
its rapid and irresistible encroachments, on every side.- Here, then, 
is a power wiih whom even imperitd f^anbe ip tbe zenith of her 
triumphs could boast no sort of coioparisoBT-^ rival infinitely nrnre 
formidable to us both on the ocean, andin the fieldf and a dingle one 
of whose expeditions, threatening obrlndian frontiers, might prove far 
more effective in its results thj^ ^11 tbi^q i^ft^^aken by Napoleon, 
(whether a^'dit j^dand or splendid, but short- 
lived sway. Of ^ truth th^ himself to have 

been aware, and >yRh that political Which be was so re- 

marhajile, more Iffian once aUude!> lifehM tdanioirs. Rusaln, 
and4i|?^rance, he contends, was the )dv!^Whq^ England ought to 
dread|(^^ ^her inie poUcy Wff! to re^dst |nd drive back that nvpl 

■ ■ > ^ \ .A .-; 
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* *Ott"the PracticabUHy of an, of British'Ii^^ andon^Coni- 
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00 ^ of Europe, and that the time was not fur distant when England 
■^uld see her .error j when the imperial dynas^^ an^ the German 
Confederation no longer lay betwe^ii the northern, giant and her 
^orh^nion of the sea. 

, The invasion of Persia, the blockade of the Dardanelles, and the 
subjugation both of European and] Asiatic Turkey, are events that 
have but too speedily fulfilled the fearful prognostics of the il- 
lustrious exile j to say nothing of those diplomatic intrigues, ever 
active and ever fruitful, that have appropriated Greece, as a fiefdom, 
(through Turkey) for a Russian minister j betrayed England and 
Franoe into the insane act of destroying the fleets of their old ally, 
and successfully fulminated despotic threats against the constitu- 
tional freedom of almost every European state j a power which 
rivetted the chains of Italy, dictated the French crusade against 
Spain, and of the latter power against constitutional Portugal. That 
such a power, formidable alike from its vast physical energies and 
its consummate’poritical duplicity, will more highly respect the insti- 
tutions or possessions of England, beyond the exact point where she 
ceases to be feared,' no sound reasoning observer will presume to 
maintain, any mor^ than to question the policy incumbent on an 
English ministry to have boldly committed England in the struggle 
to preserve the integrity of European states in alliance with her, in 
preference to meeting her powerful rival single handed, as she is 
sometinre destined, on her Indian frontier, on the shores of the Oxus 
and the plains of Samarcand. 

As a free government and a nation, at least, not of slaves, we 
should not then have suffered the humiliation of lending our re- 
sources to prosecute the grasping deigns of our fated rival j of be- 
holding her triumphant armies returning laden with ten years’ spoils 
*--the whole wealth of Turkey — to resume at the first fitting season 
the route for Persia, and the eastern shores of the Caspian, pre- 
vious to their possession of the keys of India at Khiva and Bokhara. 
By Russian armies a favourite and successful general is revered 
almost as a god — ^their devotion and obedience to him know no 
bounds, they are carried even to self immolation, and to express 
servile and willing obedience, they familiarly term him father— one 
on whom they implicitly rely and must obey. That such an army, 
and such a chief, as have lately carried terror into the strong holds 
of the Ottomans, will not long remain inactive, calls for little pene- 
tration to divine, anymore than the theatre of their future operations, 
beyond the borders of Persia and Khorassan. The career of Russian 
conquest cannot Stand still j it must find vent somewhere— and 
having successfully completed its operations hi continental Europe, 
crowned by the flourishing despotisms of Ferdinand and Don Miguel 
what quarter of the globe holds forth a more promising and wider 
sphere for enterprize than the unlimited, ill-defined, iUrregulated, 
and easily conquered peninsula of India. 



]iW questi^^ tWefore, the Wol^^ 

Colonel^ £vi|hs Dtiaioly hingesi is nq tjb^ptQlMibility, bat:t^ 
practicftbaity of such an uh^ftaking/ and this ^ has ably ajtar 
mined at oonsiderablq l^gth. Not the least tJiftq^KD feature' 
these his enquhies consists, we most relactaatly premise (as re^ardsb 
at least, their getieral results) in their ppnciarreace and UaanMwty 
with preceding authorities, and others still more recently adduced 
upon the subject*T-nlike, from professed missions^ tha hast in- 
formed travellers, and the most intelligent writers on ai|Eur$ ; 
all of which go to strengthen the suppositloin of the lea^ihijpll^and 
formidable character of a Russian invasion of Hindoostan. fWial 
differences of opinion, unhappily too few, are such as merely. itelate 
to minor points; for instance, as to the easiest and most con^^oieu^ 
routes, the most approved plans, the obstacles arising from the 
temper of the Native tribes, &c. &c., but none as to the probability 
of reaching the scene of action. 

Thus, instead of the supposed dangers, as in many instances, 
having been overstated by popular fears or prejudices, and having 
diminished in proportion as they were submitted to cautious and 
correct examination, those of a practicable invasion of our Indian 
territories become more obvious and impressive on a nearer view^ 
and of a character such as only the same blind system of govern- 
ment, overweening confidence, and love of despotic misrule, hitherto 
ill force, can longer consent to disguise. But it is an enduring 
system, and one to which the speedy and repeated losses of co- ' 
lonial territory is to be mainly attributed — the system of master and 
slave— of a master whose violence and cupidity invife fresh ag- 
gression } and of a slave eveV ready to change liis master, and 
prove the slight tenure of his power. It is thus, that the* in- 
structive lesson held out by the vanished power of their Portuguese, 
Dutch, and French predecessors, appeals to the present rulers of 
liiitisb India with vain and powerless voice’'; and, thus the very 
report of a Russian army on the books of the Indus, would of 
itself suffice to shake to its foundation the government of Hin- 
doostan. 

In discussing the views and character of the work before us, it 
will be our prinrary object to convince the reader of the justness of 
the foregoing remarks, by adducing some of the authorities it con- 
tains ; and after shewing the immiiient and existing peril it points 
out, incaiculably increased by the state of British affairs in India* 
the oorr^tion of its government, and the utter prostration of its 
unhappy Natives, proceed to point out the sole remedy, and the best 
prepamriqns still available to diminish the chances of ^bse dangers, 
to resist the attacks of a powerftll enemy, and to preserve entire 
those conquests achieved by the capacity and courage of k Ciive, a 
Hastings, and a WcBesley. 

' Th^ celebrated French political economist, M, Say, has 
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, "which he apikr^hen^a are liJeely to lh(^ve^ SuropO 
\^iii^nditure of blood and irmure'' — lE^ven^i^o** g^vernmnts cf'^jie 
.^ontiner^t*' he sayl, . share in this erroneous qpimon, and imagine, 
** that they have only to appear in arms (in India), and pvef throio 
(there the) hated and unstable power (of Britain). This was Buona- 
pahe's intention by ih6 expedition to Egypt, and it has T#hif*rY 
TiMfcs OCCUPIED THE CABINET OF St, Petersburg. ^ ^ 


' "European forces/* he says, '' could only be sent by land j and 
let any one calculate the delay, the expense, and the loss which must 
Bttena an army in such an expedition ! Not to speak of the Patipns 
it would have to fight with on its road, of the men, horses, and artil- 
lery lost in the burning sands, the trackless swamps, and impa^^able 
rivers,” &c. 


^ * Herein is comprised the sum of the local or topographical infor- 
mation on which the Professor founds his dictum on this - great 
operation. To the history of " Mr. James Mill ” he declares ^him- 
;self indebted for the chief part of his statements. Mere professional 
soldiers, whatever degree of practical experience they may be pos- 
sessed of, usually require more detailed and authenticated data, and 
'trust less to their genius. 

,‘1. What particular line of country Mr. Say refers to, he does 
not state. But as that which it is intended to trace in the sequel of 
these pages, passes through the territories of three states, (Khiva*, 
Bokhara, Caubul,) the climates of which are spoken of in terms of 
admiration, as " delightful, salubrious and invigorating,'* by the 
Russian and English envoys and ofiicers who have lately visited 
them, it may be conjectured, that the sands do not burn so very 
intensely as to destroy an invading army. 

'2* Not a word about trackless swamps is to be found in the lately 
published volumes descriptive of this line of countryf. Nor are 
BWaipps of any extent usually to be met with on dry and elevated 
tablelands. 


*3. It so happens, also, that thefe is no considerable river cross- 
ing the line just mentioned. The only body of wat^r to be classed 
as such, in that whole tract, being the Oxus j along the banks of 
which, or embarked upon which, it has been suggested, as wifi be 
shown, that troops might proceed without any prospect of material 
lose. Rivera, however, of magnitude they wouy 6ventua%**{mve to 
meet^ on the western toundary of our dependency-^tha J^dhs and 

~ A 

* Elphinstone, Mouravief, Meyendopf, &c. , 

t Since writing the above, 1 met ^th this one'liae in Meyendorf, p. 105, 
On ne Connait pas de mar^ages dans la Steppe.’* 
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the thm ^ impassable of barriers ; that thbsa wbb have truillba 
to them for defoflaee have invariably been decdy^ ; and that^V^fs 
never yet Stopped an enterprise of eonsequence^i or a commander'll 
the most moderate talent. ^ 

'Rwonaperte may be considered to have twice projected ah in- 
vasion of India — in 1798 — -Isps ; the first from Egypt, the latter 
through Constantinople j or to descend, in junction with a ifdssian 
force, down olie of the rivers of that empire into the Edxlhe or 
Caspian. The attempt from Egypt could scarcely, under any dir- 
(.•umstances, have succeeded, so long as the communication wi& 
France, and the means of obtaining reinforcements from thence, 
were cut off by the English fleet. Napoleon counted, it would seettS, 
on a preconcerted and nearly simultaneous expedition to Ireland, 
as calculated to free the Mediterranean from a portion of the British 
naval force. 

' Of the other, of which the French Officers sent into Persia were 
to be the precursors, had be not been attracted to Spain, and the 
alliance with Russia had continued, it is not so easy to calculate the 
result,’ 


As throwing additional light upon the supposed practicability of 
a land invasion through Asia, we give the following extract, al- 
luded to by the author, from the Quarterly Review : — 

^ The treaty of Tilsitj^^ and the subsequent armistice between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte, placed Persia at the mercy of the 
three Allied Powers. Nothing ever transpired as to the secret 
stipulations regarding Persia j but it was generally understood on 
the Continent, that Oudinot had been actu^ly selected to proceed 
with a corps of 12,000 men, with all the baggage and equipments 
necessary for such an expedition. Two routes from Tilsit were 
sufficiently commodious for such an enterprise — first, by de^c6tiding 
the Volga to Astracan, embarking at that port, and crossing the 
Caspian to some of the ports of Mazenderaun, near to the Persian 


* To defend a river, on a long line, is generally hopeless.*' .... ‘<The 
defence of rivers has always proved fruitless,” says the eloquent and amply- 
instructed military historian — Napkr. >- 

‘ Did the great rivers of Russia stop Napoleon's march to Moscow? Did 
the hajf nviSis of Spain— the Dourb, Ebro, Evla, Pisuerga, Sec.— arrest 

the rapin^Mgfess of ‘ Wellington, when he rushed, as it may be 
his whole ,ermy, from the interior of Portugal to the summits of the Pyren- 
nees ?— Apd yet those rivers had for their defence above a hundrlp thousand 
French soldiers, with fortified poetia upon them, caphhle.of iiMiBkig a 
siege.' ' , < 
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Boerely to ascertain the pm^icability of establishing p^tiops^ 
lecting magazines, and opening joiUfis for a larger^ijirmy, wnfcu 
was to follow, or whaiev#, the design might have wm ne- 

cessarily abandoned on acx^ount of the Spanish revolution of l8p8, 
arjd the Austrian campaign of 1809.” ’ 

Lest it should be supposed, however, that there is any thing chi- 
merical in views like these, the author proceeds to state — 


*'^tit we are not without more specific reports as a basis^^lie 
sttftfethenfs of those who have been selected by their respective go- 
vernments fisr high Office, political, military, or diplomatic; Con- 
nected with the countries referred to, or in missions to them. 
These, it Will readily be conceded, claim altogether a superior atten- 
tion, not only on account of their probable fitness and peculiar fecili- 
.ties for the acquisition of information, but because of the accordance 
also to be assumed as usually existing between the recorded opinions 
of persons so trusted, and the policy of the cabinets whom they re- 
present. 


* Likewise it is fairly to be assumed, that an indispensable regard 
to professional or public character, on the part of functionaries of 
this class, must afford strong personal motives and a guarantee for 
due consideration and correctness* 


. * It is on these grounds, and as comprising the true foundation 
from which inferences may without temerity be drawn, that the fol- 
k^iiig authorities have been consulted and quoted from. 

' ^'Instructions, it appears, were given to various political agents, 
d^S|mtch^d by the Bengal Government, in 1809, into Central or 
Westerii Asia, pointing oUt to them, in general terms, the advan- 
tages to be anticipated from making every i)oS8ible exertion to as- 
certain the nature and resources of tbnse countries through which 
an Invading European army might advance towards Hindoostan j 
and likewise sanctioning the employment, in the capacity of poli- 
tick assistants or surveyors, of any number of officers that might 
be deemed requisite to give full effect to this suggestion, ^ilkfj^reat 
bodyofhiformatiott has been the fruit of these judicious pTej^^mns. 

' General Malcolm, haying been thus instructed, and hayiwg 
twice Pletipotentiary in Persia, must have hod sources of intelli- 
^nce of the most ample description. He States tU his Politicftl 
History, that the frontier of the Indus r« the most vul- 
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posa^ed fpr.4)9ir acGcnn^iifam^^^ougb 
and difficult ef , combinatiou,.i«w^ far from' contemptible.** . 

' From the pojipy of JiordB Wellesley and l||||j|nto it appe(H%^:tbal 
not a doubt existed in their minds as to the des^^ns of Fianoe ppop 
India. That, however, is abundantly confirmed hy Napctem hu^ 
se|f» Neither of these Cover nor •*GeneraU appears to navo been in 
thd least aware of there being any insurmountable obstacles of^ a 
local nature to the. approach of a host^ army, even though the 
march must have lain through Persia.^ — ^To the saOie ^ebt more 
than one passage may be met with in the Marquess Wellesley.’s 
History of the Mabratta War. , 

' Colonel Macdonald Kinneir was one of those employed by Sir 
John Malcolm in the enquiries pointed out, relative to the nature of 
the countries included between Europe and India, and the obstf^^les 
or facilities for an enterprise against us in that quarter. Th^s tdde 
officer subsequently became, and is now, our representative at the 
court of Teheraun. His authority on this topic mu^ be of ^ 
greatest weight. j/ . 

* "Although the possession (he says) of that country (HindoosUm) 
can be but of trifling advantage to an European power which does 
not command a maritime communication, it might be the object of 
Russia to deprive us of what it considers to be one of the chief 
sources of our strength, 

' " It Is, perhaps, unnecessary (he continues) to remark that^ this 
dissertation was written before the downfal of Napoleon and Ibe 
eventful changes in Europe, which, by the aggrandizement or 
Russia, have endangered tee safety op our Eastern, rqs- 

SESSIONS,” 

^ It cannot, however (the same writer states), be deqied that 
the Persians would seize with avidity any proposed of this nature^ 
(an invasion of British India) : the love of plunder, the example of 
Nadir Shah, and Bie idea which they have formed of the wealth hud 
weakness of our Eastern possessions, would alike stimulate them to 
the undertaking. 

* “ It was my determination, on quitting England, to visit all the 

countries through which an European army mi^ht attempt the tn- 
vasiot^ 0 India, and, in prosecution Of this plan, to expbre the 
north-^tern parts of Persia, "^and the vast plains which stretch 
heyom^ ppts towards the confines of the Russian empire,^ ^ . 

It wetif douhtlessy to he wished that we possessed some personal 
knowledge of the* state and reeaurces of so large ana^,^^uloUs a 
kingdoms which, Atom its situation, mhst evqr pe cott- 
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ptoceed to ^tili higb^r aathoHty^ ColontllSvabii ^tbilt 

most able goTcnidr who has frayed the dc^ptr^ ' 

In^. , * . ' 

Lord Hastings pdhiits, tte ther®! is in India a principle, capa- 
We of superseding the most thorough conviction' of interest. And 
of this class; he says, is a still remaining sense of loyaltVi thougii 
antiquated,”) which is felt to be due to the House of Tibaour.”;/^ 
' It must be obvious, (he adds), that should any Europe'dii po- 
ientate aim at the subversion of the British establishment in Inia, 
it would not be with so absurdly extravagant a hope as the succeed- 
ing to a similar domination. To reduce Britain’s strength, by de- 
priving her of such sinews as India affords, would be the purpose. 

While such a war-cry (the restoration of the House of 

Timour) would have been a call on the fealty of the sovereign' of 
Qude, as professedly vizier of the empire, the claim upon him would 
have had the additional force of an ostensibly Mahommedan ^duse. 
The country contains at least six millions of inhabitants, every adult 
mdle of whom is provided with arms, and habituated to the use of 
them. The force, however irregular, capable to be thence 

0(M,LE€T£Z> IH THE REAR OP THE ARMY WITH WHICH WE WERE 
MUETING the invader on THE FRONTIER WAS A SUBJECT NOT TO 
BE REVOLVED WITHOUT ANXIETY. The knowledge of an insurrec- 
tion behind thern^ to an extent which could not be ascertained, as our 
communication with the Lower Provinces would be precarious and 
interrypted, if not wholly cut off, would unavoidably agitate the 
minds, and diminish the confidence of the advanced troops. I had 
often ruminated on that CHANCE.” ’ 

In treating of the chances of support, in case of any emergency, 
from the Native tribes, and the temper generally entertained to- 
wards- the British authorities, the following reasoning is adduced, 

' 'Jn short, as to counting on security from foreign attack, as being 
likely, ^ yet at least, to arise, in any main degree, from the fealty 
or especial attachment of a population, so large a proportion , of 
which still consists of armies vanquished and disbanded by us, — of 
freebooters whom we have chastised and put dowry-^f military 
chiefs, of whom we have caused the personal ruin, — of the adherents 
of families from whom we may have but just wrested p^er, rank, 
and even personal liberty ; this undoubtedly seems, if Me may be 
permitted to say it, a problematical ground for reliancejjor for ex- 
pectation of support. At all events, authorities are nyt agreed^'apou 
it. * Besides, even if they were perfectly well disposed t(^i^ ws, 
the’ total paucity of means, on the part of the states lying ilqhg the 
Indus to oier serious obstruction to the ingress bi, a Burope^.&rce 
can scarcely be a matter of doubt. The m^ohcsfve^ arid fragile 
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tw^^l^yfitrs political resid«pt iti them> obseives (ip hU magnlfietent 
work jiist published) ^ ^ 

* Cap we suppose stiph denationalised aUi||are to be depended 

upQH in ewe^gencies? or, if allowed to retSn a sparks of^ieir' 
apqient noforal inheritance, that it will not be kindled into flame 
againjt, us^ when qpi)ortupity offers, instead of lightlbg up the 
fedipg of gratitude which yet exists towards us, in these warlike 
comdiunitiesV’ ’ . , ^ 

* ** Must toe NOT rationally look for re-action in some grand. 
impulse, which, by furnishing a signal instance of the mutability of 
power, may afford a lesson for the benefit of posterity ’ 

‘ Thedght Rajpoot states cover a vast space, immediately east qf 
the valley of the Indus. 

**‘This confederation of feudatory states extends" (says L^rd 
Hastings) in an unbroken chain quite to the Indus." And from 
these his Lordship anticipates, in case of need, a vigorous^ resist- 
ance to an invasion from the west. 

As regards the true policy that ought to be pursued in strengthen- 
ing the ties of alliance, and obviating, as far as possible, the 
dangers of foreign aggression, by a more conciliatory system 
towards the Natives, the author adduces the farther authority of 
Colonel Tod. 

‘ “ No FEUDAL government can be dangerous as a neighbour • 
for defence, it has in all countries been found defective j and for 
aggression, totally inefficient. Let there exist between us the most 
perfect understanding and identity of interests j the foundation-step 
to which is to lesson the galling, and to us contemptible tribufe^ 
now exacted ; enfranchise them from our espionage and agency j 
and either unlock them altogether from our dangerous embrace, or 
let the ties between ps be such only as would ensure grand results — 
such as general commercial freedom and protection, with treaties 
of friendly alliance. Then, if a Tartar, or a Russian invasion 
threatened our Eastern empire, fifty thousand Rajpoots would be no 
despicahle'allies, 

' “ Let Us, then, apply history to its proper use. We need not 
turn to ^ancient Rome for illustration' of the dangers inseparable 
from wide dominion and extensive alliances.*' * , . 

tn nation to these generally unanimous and weighty authorities,, 
we ^r^.J^wented with some more recent from the travpb of 
Mr. 1‘jaisqr jh the/ Central Asia.’ But as these, and his vhli^bie 

^ ^ ^ 

^ *• rre^t population of the dominions of the Lahore chief, 3,000,000.! 

' * ’ f ^Population 15,000,000/ 
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iKhSblint df KboraattH, iira iMmipmtMy lanaiiiaf we 

consider fhenfi et all es8efi(i{9» ill 4 ?td«v to ^ 

^^stkws. The fame ni%ht be bbaemd of hii 

#^:two Russian missiona of Col{md^!lleyeudoi!&&c.^ 
eeeto to agree in the extent of the se^et object and ih({^ities> «^d 
the interest attache4 to them by Russia, and the general conclusion 
ae to the practicabiHty and proi^ble success, ' ' 

Thus,, the moment the Russian army of occuptftiori was, 
drawn from France, new forces were concentrated alpng the Pmtb^ 
ahd the diplomatic intrigues were pursued with fVesh activity ^ 
the East, more particularly directed to the Court of Pekin — 16 the 
Turkopianns, to Khiva, to Khokand, and to Bokhara. 

To a mission to the last of these, Baron Meyendorf was attached, 
intrusted with those statistical enquiries, of which he subsequently 
published the result. In regard to the ultimate object of his mission, 
and the political views of his court, he is less communicative, though 
they may often be inferred. 

- ' The progressive advance (he says) of knowledge in Russia, 
calls upon that vast empire to realize this generous idea. It is to 
Russia that the office belongs, of imparting to the Khanats of 
Central Asia a salutary impulsion, and of diffusing throughout 
those countries all the benefits of European civilization.^’ 

Such an undertaking, he also anticipates, would augment the 
Russian commerce. 

' With respect to the views of the Russians, as to the augmenta- 
tion of their overland commerce with India, the reader is referred to 
the recently published volumes of the Chevalier Gamba, Consul from 
France, ai Tiflis. These may be considered us their text-book on the 
Subject, and must be admitted to be cleverly writtep, although' 
breathing throughout a most unusual spirit of hostility to the 

dominahrs of the sea.” They contain a great deal of informa- 
tiop, besides various projects {rather too sanguinely indulged in, it 
may be hoped) for the extension of the Russian commerce and 
power in the East — to our detriment/ 

It is curious to observe how far the two Russian authorities 
agree in their statement upon this head. It is observed by Colonel 
Mouravief * in the account of his mission to Khiva, that 

* The climate and soil, however, of Khiva are favourable to the 

culture of many of the useful products of temperate regions* If this 
country were under the government of Russia, it would certainly 
animate and promote industry, and procure great advant^s to our 
commerce j all tllat of the highei^ Asia, and evep of Ihmar^OhW 
■ ■■ 

* The preceding views and arguments of Colonel Evans, are toaialy borne 
from those of anotW masterly publication, entitled ‘ Reflections on the pre- 
sent state of British India.' Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 



Alrea^ cftHinliis^ cotoiog frool laoie atiiiUiiT^^^^ 

Khi^# th^:i^^ a(K|fiUt«d mtinre^ exte^^> |l, ig 

beciiMM it U aub!$eet to' b^ beidg fir€jq|ifitlv 

plon(fefed»by<tto J^<)«»c^^ ff we pKna^d Khitfa^ of wMch 

the £onque^ woufd not be difficulty Notu^^eB of Cental AHa 
would dread otir power^ and a comme^eial route would be 
blished from the Indus and Oxus (or AtaoU) even into Rttiwia j fben 
WQuliJ all the treasures of Asia enrich our country, and We should 
see idalised the brilliant project of Peter the Great : MASTaag oc 
KhiVa, many other States would be brought uhdbr> our 
dependence. In a word, Khiva is, at this moDfient, an advanced 
post, which opposes itself to the commerce of Russia with Bokhara 
and Northern India ; under our dependence, Khiva Would 1)ecome 
a safeguard, which would defend this commerce against the attacks 
of the dispersed people in the Steppes of Central Asia. This oasis, 
situated in the midst of an ocean of sand, would become the point of 
re>union for all the commerce of Asia, and would shake to the 

CENTRE OF InDIA THE ENORMOUS COMMERCIAL SUPERIORITY OF 
THE DOMINATORS OF THE SKA.’* 

Here, at least, we cannot accuse the writer of not being sufll^ 
ciently e.xplicit in his views, both of a military and commercial kind,-^ 
a charge rather unnecessarily, we think, advanced against the Ru»<- 
sian missions, by the able and sagacious writer of this- work, ln.de- 
precating the idea of ridiculing the future encroachments of Ru8sia» 
the latter justly observes : 

' For my part, I cannot see why we should have made such esc** 
ertions to get the French out of Egypt, if we are to be indifferetlt 
respecting the movements of Russia.’ 

* Without entering into farther examination of the statements of the 
Russian envoys, we proceed to give the results which the writer of 
the present work, fairly enough, we think, deduces from them. 

^ It was in conformity with the opinions so’ concurrent throughout 
the foregoing extracts, that the author of this publication ventured last 
year to submit the following propositions ; namely, That, should a 
war Uhder existing circumstances, break out between Russia and 
England, a mbvement would probably be made by the troops of the 
former along the ** valley of the Oxus, and through the beau- 
tiful And FERTILE COUNTRIES OF RaLK AND BOKHARA,” Ugainst 

the north-western frontier of British India. And previously also, at 


* Tile Khiva to Astrakhan might, it is stated, be gt'eath^hrf- 

ened, siiCc^ it k Ohly sevetiteen days’ match from Ourghendj to Ktasno- 
vodsk fob the bay of Balkan), from whencej with a fair wind, One go 
in a Wftf.-days to Astrakhan. * Erdra the other port,— Mangbt!ishiuc,-4t ap- 
pears dittj with >a' fair wind, the voyage to Astrakhan is usttally n^^ore 
than twenty-four hours. ^ * 


^8 


j^^ceed in her career, and <o^jrra»gfi,»wt^lipu,T ^B»f,Et^ 
n^mah of operation, fbte power (Russia) jnay 
'iimii a degVee of intercourse w4tf Ip^a Sjjr— 

Ireti to disturb and dlsaffect the public' mihd of thar c^abwy 
,>^tards U8i secondly, to raove (say 30,000^ men,, exclusive of tbe 
maintenance of communications) from the Caspian f and ifroi as a 
base, and by the Oxu8,a8 a principal line of communication to the 
neighbourhood of Attock, on the Indus, or in thePunjaby-^theiie, 
perhaps, to take post during a period, as a rallying point fOr the 
disaffected, or as a beacon for their encouragement and direction ; 
whereby India must soon become either untenable to us, or, from 
the excess of expenditure over receipts, resulting from this state of 
things, unworthy of further retention. 

* The above can of course add no weight to what has been ^Ifea'dy 
transcribed from so many better sources to the same effect j and are 
here brought forward merely to show that the suggestions on tnis 
point, in the Essay alluded to, were not adduced without the sup- 
port of numerous and ample authorities. 

' Thus, then, we find that the governments of England, Frapqe, 
Bji^ia, and of the East India Company, have at various times acted 
up^er the impression that an attack by an European army against 
the frontier of the Indus was not an impracticable enterprise. And 
tjiis, too, though it wefe even to commence from the Caucasus, 
the Euphrates, the Levant, or the Nile— points of departure from 
at least one to two thousand miles more distant from our northern 
provinces than the base so constantly assumed for the Russian ope- 
jations in the preceding extracts — namely, the eastern shore X of 
the Caspian : devoid likewise of the incalculable facility afforded in 
the latter and lesser route, of a navigable river flowing directly* 
aJOpg the supposed line of advance. 

' Nor is it undeserving consideration, that tbe whole body of the 
inhabitants of Hindoostany Native and English, civilian as well as 
military, are persuaded of tbe probability of this event. Their fete 
and interests are peculiarly involved j and they possess ftn ad- 
vantage over us of this hemisphere, towards a correct judgment— 


* * Designs of Russia.' 

t ‘The Russians being the only navigators of this sea, and having no ene- 
my to combat on it, have greatly reduced their marine force on the Caspian. 
But if it should 'become useful to form an armament there, there are few 
dockyards in Europe in which it could be done with greatei^ facility fit Iws 
expense than at Astrakan-^Gamba. In 1820 steam-boats have, to be 
constructed on the Wolga ; we find, from the same writeV, that 
be no difficulty in extending their use from that river, to the Ca. 

Reund Azof there are immense fields of ^ 

lJ|$ surface, ^ ^ Balkan’and MangbushlaJ^‘ 



V tfa^sttnd ttM VoT'^blr ili||Bj( 

' sta^^^^^en order^^^ Citbet^^, was put^ a stop ti 
dpatjji jDb(fer^au|/1?y his' assassina^o^^^ ' ' , ! 

.'Napoteoa’s Him of 'march, or that of the Russians, through 
P^rsh Of Jsia Mnor, would, even if supported by the Tujfks, have 
been seriously exposed on the right flank and rear to descents and 
enterprises from pur fleet along the Persian shore, in the (Julf and 
the t'cvant. To what kind of disturbance would the navigable line 
that has been pointed out be liable ? It is to be apprebonded, none 
of any consequence. Certainly it is beyond our reach. The Per** 
sians would be the only people of any military power within a thpUf 
sand mil« of either flank of it. Between the Persians on the pne 
band, and the Toorkomanians, Khivians, and Bokharians on^thp 
other, an irreconcileable hatred exists,* founded in virulent reUgiops 
antipathy, mutually perpetuated by atrocious petty hostilities. 
Toorkomanians having even sent a deputation to Georgia, to be- 
seech the protection of the Emperor, and that he might deign to 
cast an eye of pity (' regard misiricordieux) on their situationf. 
The Persians were enabled to procure the rejection of this entreaty. 
How long the latter may be in a condition to obtain this coihplm- 
sance at the hands of Russia, it is not di%ult to divine. It 
appears likely that the Persians may be induced to send a force td*- 
wards Caubul, to co-operate with the Russians, and share in the 
anticipated booty of Hindoostan. A court and people so corrupt, 
venal, and avaricious, could hardly resist the baits that may so easily 
in this case be held out to it. Resist, however, they probably cbdw 
not, at least with any effect, as affiiirs now are. The army of thfc 
' Araxes is, since the recent war, in possession of the passes that were 
supposed to cover Teherauii. This circumstance, the utter exclu- 
sion from the navigation of the Caspian, the inefficient military 


♦ ‘ Nor is there any greater probability of an alliance between the Khi- 
vians and Bokharians. 

* For some ages past, an almost constant hostility has subsisted between 

these two countries. Khiva has been conquered several times, and has 
always recovered its liberty. Emir Haider possessed himself of it ten years 
ago. This superstitious prince allowed it to resume its independence, in 
order to conform himself to a precept of the Koran, which forbids a 
Mussulman to retain possession of the property of those of his faith. 
Recently, awin, the pillage of a great many caravans by the Khivians has 
caused a misunderstanding between the two khaoats. It appears, by son^ 
late gwpttes, that they are now actually engaged in hostilities. 

Their war appeafS lb consist insurprising caravans, and laying waste yfftolpes;’ 

the same writer .(P* 227) we find that anothcr.^etitioB' has 
been im to the n^vehidr of AlWan, praying, in the name of all the To<^- 
koman ^^ion, t^at they m^y be received under the domination lof the 
Russian govemtnedt;^ 






Mil 


ofi^# 

f<^t)ce;tiO^ the sticcession; {»ilc^, it BoV but t):^ 
WfFursito monarchy (Lt the mercy 4ii the 'Autocm^, 
0f'4hirty scions of the reigning dyoesty; or of ^ival 


it li imi^ined, to independence or the thrbh^ ' This thcif ^ily ad- 


Vi^aries have an ample field, in which fd^eoW diseepsion. I'he 
consequences are obvious. ; 



' Of the other means of resistance which can alone be oontempla^ 
ted to the progress of the Elissians — namely, on the psart of ^ 
three states or nations lying alopg their linj|of march, (the KhivianS, 
Bokharians, ^d . A%hauns of Caubul,) should they be disposed to 
resist, the opinions of those who may have respectively visited 
these countries will be briefly adduced.’ 


On the degree of military resistance, to be calculated on in ad- 
vancing the Russian boundary along the Oxus river, the supposed 
line of approach to India, we have no space nor inclination to di- 
late, and shall simply give the sum of the author’s statements. It 
is well known that the inhabitants of the tract comprised in this 
inquiry are no longer that great and powerful people, which pro- 
diuced a Ghengis and a Timour, the coiujucrors of Asia, whose pos- 
terity were seated on the most splendid throne in the world. The 
tribes of the Eastern regions are no longer a cause of dread to any 
nation of Asia, and are ^en themselves in great awe of the Chinese. 
What kind of opposition would now be offered by these to the steel 
walls of the Russian infantry may easily be conjectured, when, in a 
far more flourishing era, they were scattered by the arms of Alex- 
ander. Besides, thfe Khivians, whose country would be the point 
of occupation, have no regular army, and in time of war, it consists 
of Toorkomans and Oosbecks, wholly destitute of subordination. 
One of their forts, Mouravief, (the envoy) could not hold out for 
above B couple of hours against fifty Russian foot-soldiers. So 
soon as we should have reduced a few of them, they could no longer 
dare to hold out against even a handful of men ! 

Tf such be the inefficient support that could be looked for from 
Native tribes in arresting the progress of invasion— the obstacles 
likely to be opposed to it by Persia are hardly of a mqre fp|*mid^le 
character. Civil dissensions of a similar kind to those of adjacent 
territories, might be easily fomented. Of the forty sons of the 
king, says Colonel Kinnier, there is not one who does not look to 
the throne. Nearly one half of them are governors of towns and 
provinces, n system which, although it may add to the imm^ate 
security of the father, presents a fearful prospect to his 

Th^ Russians are now in possession of thp pOiSses le^ng to 
Teh^aun. They lately guaranteed the successioa of Imlr Ahhasj 
if h)e succeed through their mean8> It: chn only be as their 
A deadly hatred prevails betw^eii the Afghans 'and Periiaha. Either 
would join any one in an attack upon the other. 




<^.«»pply Md of tnis^,fo^^ an itm)^ ar^, 
w^|J^ %W8 to b^ abundaat, ^aad,0ob(dttdfs by obi^S^ 

flttpjlies ;of amm4i for tho purpose, that tract, fisf^/tbc 
last the. work! ijvherein a deficiency of this kind can be reasonably 
looked to as a barrier^ to enterprize. It is therefore the ; decided 
opinion of the author, confirmed by the foregping authoriti^**ftbat 
the Russian government does* probably contemplate advancing a 
^rce towards the ' MOST VULNERABLE FRONTIER OF 
OpR INlIIAN POSSESSIONS ; neither, as it appears, i^ there 
any less ground for inferfihig that there as yet exists ne^ insurmountp 
able obstacle to the execution of such a project’ jDouBtless this is a 
correct view of the subject ; there is no insurmotmtable obstacle, 
though we are of opinion that the difficulties have been under- 
rated, and^ lost sight of by those who advocate the practicability 
of the enterprize. Not that we deter to the opinion of Mr. Say^ 
whose incorrect information and exaggerated colouring lean as 
much to the other side. What we mean is, that in most military 
expeditions the difficulties are in general found to exceed the esti- 
mate made of them, and that Colonel Evans and most contem- 
porary advocates of the feasibility of an invasion, have, in remov- 
ing opposite errors and prejudices, carried their own views some- 
what too far. 

But this would be too dry a discussion % enter upon here: we 
have more attractive and animating topics in what follows, discoyer/- 
ing a high and noble confidence in the character and resources of the 
country, such as, well grounded or otherwise, ought to invigorate 
alike the national councils and the national mind. The successor^ 
of Mr. Canning would do well to weigh the sort of policy held up 
for their example in the following spirited sketch, with which wc 
regret that we must for the present conclude, not without hopes- of 
recurring to the able and valuable details contained in the work. 

* If Britain were a petty or a feeble state, possibly it might be • 
well to hope for the ineptitude of her foes or Rivals j it might then 
be indiscreet to speculate too curiously into what may be designed 
or executed against her : — in such case, a tacit resignation to events 
(involving what they may) were perhaps the more prudent course 
— solicitt^e, or openly expressed anxiety, tending possibly to pro- 
voke or precipitate attack. 

‘ But I believe it cannot be denied that the case is totally otfaer- 
the nation was never before so powerful as it now i8>w- 
and that is required for us is to know from whence attack 

may prigpate, in order to prepare the means of hurling it bade 
upon ftte ikource, with every circumstance of signal and accujjmlated 
It is to US that (as I, for one, vcntW 

to beldng^ to preneminencej the rarest asiemb^e of the 



m 


Invmion of BriMk Mia, 


Jtbi^ iHrp0{ rjot 

fiiil)l to t)^ manirest^ prov^eft i^e cop^iplaxity, 

JtetepOTary or r^me^W deran^^e^ts^ a^ay^iM)t 
d^ujfe, unnerve, or subdue that public 8|ttrU which 
cdbatituted one of the noblest and not 4?a8tvuseful 'trait$ ,of .the 
national character. . r , '4' , ^ , < 

^lEvenif our moral force alone, with at least a very' mpderate . 
physical aid, were heartily brought into play, what terror -might 
not be scattered, even to the head-quarters of those, ' who woUl^’' 
seem even now leaguing themselves amnst the independeno^^f 
nations. Wh^n Russia (the restorer of Imerty in Greece !) thought 
proper, a few £&rs back, to propel a crusade against liberty ^ in 
Italy, in Spainj^nd in Portugal, the British foreign department pro- 
pounded to Europe and the world a declaration, which will remain 
as a monument to its honour. A very slight process on our parts, 
in conformity with and carrying forward the principles therein so 
well laid down, would very soon, it cannot be doubted, have the 
effect, if resisted at least, of dashing to pieces even the foundation of 
those military thrones, to which the voice of mediation and of a just 
equilibrium are now in vain addressed. Whether at present re- 
solved on or not, events may possibly, at no distant period, bring 
into action some such course of policy. Our facilities are un- 
numbered— our government could as soon do as say it. 

frothing more true than that we possess, what so often by 
foreigners has been made a ground of accusation— a species of 
ubiety. If need be, we could touch with a wand of releasement 
fromcivil bondage wherever it exists— or wave the torch of confusion 
to ill-constituted authority over every shore. Nothing so easy, if we 
please to apply the match, than to give a new form to the whole 
political condition of the old continent, and assimilate it either to our- 
selves or to the new world. There are only a few spots where 
combustible matter does not abound. If even national union were 
given only to Italy, or comparative independence to Spain, which is 
now governed in a great degree by the glistening of the Bourbon 
bayonets from beyond the Pyrenees, and by the recollection of the 
atrocious denunciations of the Holy Alliance, — what a support 
would even thus be given to the federative system of Europe !— 
Hbrein would be a cheap and a philanthropic warfare. 

' But I return to my subject. — ^The first quarrel with England, 
whenever that may happen, would, in all probability, be the signal 
for commencing the operation that has been traced in the preceding 
passages j if with no other object than as a weapon ^ a^Q^t the 
stability of the British power. And there can be no doubt but that 

• * “ 2b reduce Britain s strength (as the Marquess of Hastings antici- 

pates) would be the purpose.** * ‘ 




the mere appeari^ice of a Russian force upon ^Eajs^m shoi^ 
the eds^'lfeW In^'. ' 

mosC ' the of , 

Indlai^-I^'i^ree^'hf even reference 

invaMi^Muld be a source, to sa^ the least, of a most ph^pitp ' 
expehifiturei These; I venture to think, would ie aitioj^t ' 
inevitable consequences S^f our being taken, in this instance, tin- ' 
prepared. As yet, so much even as a topographical inquiry Intcrtlie 
military features of these countries by competent persons baa not' 
bepitipa^ituted. 

'The time likely to be^upied by the Russians in these ^up-i 
posed movements might be about as follows , 

' Mr. Frazer was informed by several persons, wose ^ reports ^ s 
coincided, and whose statements he considered worthy to be re- 
ceived, that the distance from the Bay of Balcan to Khiva is twelve ^ 
days’ journey for a caravan :t in another place he gives it at ten 
days. M. Mouravief states the distance from thence to the neigh- . 
bourhood of Bokhara, for heavily laden boats, at seven days’ 
voyage. From this point to within two days’ march of Balk may 
be another voyage of four or five days. Here, then, are twenty- . 
jive, or suppose wc admit it to be thirty-five days’ journey for mer- , 
chants, which we will allow a Russian force a whole campaign to 
accomplish j in order that there may be full time for establishing 
themselves in Khiva, Bokhara, Samarcand, *#* 

In his introduction to the work. Colonel Evans takes a survef,,.., 
somewhat too sanguine we think, of the political and commercial 
resources of the country, and at the close gives a correct map of the 
Indian territories, and a well digested appendix, throwing lights, 
upon the preceding details. : ^ 


* For the truth of which I appeal — not to those who acquire theiT 
knowledge of India in their closets — ^but to those who have been in the 
country, and who personally know something.of its public mind. 

t ‘ Even Mertvoy to the Aral Sea is only one hundred miles. There are 
numerous large fishing-boats employed by the Natives on that sea. It does 
appear possible, that this line may be found a convenient one, from thence 
to ascend the 
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f«ou BMituT »o i*e'€)#i«WT*»t 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

e(fltml>o.^Societ^ofHtt^(Mte^and.Fo^mr8,^Fi^^ 0^k4m'‘ 

>, ment Houte.-^^Coincideneei hetiteetk thSi^hiB 
Jgyfptf^nd betmeti the Life of BbuddhOi: and of Chrisii^ ^ ' 

HAnNG been furnished T^itb letters^tb one df the King’s’ Judges 
here, snd to the Chief Collector of the Revenues, 1 left t^ahfp 
as soon as we had anchored j but as it was sun s^t befoiip we 
reached the fi^ore, it ^aS tOd late to waS on any oneforthe W>^8e 
of presentMpfetters. I actordingly, in company with the friend 
and fellow p^enger who landed with me, called on the Master 
Attendant, to make enquiries after a Tavern, or any other accom- 
modation that might be found. ITie first impression that struck 
me, on entering this house, was the marked inferiority of every thing 
we saw in it, to any dwelling of persons holding situations of similar 
rank under the East India Company’s Government. A servant having 
been sent to enquire after a tavern, and the master assuring us that 
we might depend on being comfortably accommodated there, w^e re- 
maiped '^ith his party, who were drinking brandy and water at a 
round table, in a room resembling a tax-house, until about nine 
o’clock, when we took leave of them, to retire. 

Our first disappotptment on getting out of the house was to 
Itorn, that the tavern at the Fort had recently been turned into a 
shop— and that there was now no other than the common punch- 
house in the Dutch Pattah, or the town without the Fort, in which 
chiefly Natives live. iThere was no alternative, so that we walked 
patiently for about a mile, and at last arrived at our appointed 
quarter. The united fumes of gin, brandy, beer, and tobacco, which 
assailed us on our first entering the porch, were presages of the 
atmosphere which we might expect to find within. We had scarcely 
passed the threshold before the landlord, wha had come out to meet 
us, reeled first against me, then rebounded off towards my com- 
panion, and Was at last brought up by the wall. This was a dirty 
little Frenchman, with a red face, and beard of a week’s growth, 
With a pair of coarse Wue striped cotton trowsers, and a shin only, 
without stockings, shoes, waistcoat, jacket, or neck-dloth— his shirt 
sleeves tucked up, and his collar open, to enjoy more fully the cool 
breeze of the evening. After a few nods and hiccups, this poUte 
landlord exclaimed, ^ Entrez, Messieurs, Entrez— Vous, etes les 
bien Venus.’ We thanked him and passed on to the adjorumg room, 
where we were met by his little Dutch wife. The 0* 

notable housewife, for such every thing in her appefiMfaiJ^}^ declared 
her to be, was altogether new and, curious. She wapi^l^/Small ^ 
almostv to be dwarfish j but though thus. remote from (tfes , genera 
Dutch standard of round facc^^ full haunches, an4 flesl|y^.^hs» s e 
had still decidedly Dutch features. Her dress was Wta that or t 
Portuguese women in India, a full petticoat floweredatthe bottom, 



and h^r iWiburn h»ir w«»«Mt short, all mt^- l«t'ving Mity n 
‘^*,.‘“P O^b* ««w. »s it .1* swin by «aijf^ 
orders of ^tohc ^onl|^ ia Europe., la readineas to 

hfi.wS'^ ***’ bdand theFtencliinan h« 

huBl^d^ for .before ever the. common salutations of me^ne bad 
passed, ps, she ewlaimed— ‘ Iv dat ye vaunt de eS d^ 

fatf ft®® Wance.T-^eer- vee haye got, aqdiiinvD stamit 
from England, a^ Boom Md Raak, no poddy m,d^|pdcan get 
1 ^ ^l^^bned taking any of th4e liqffiht presS 

but desired first to be shown our beds. We wemthen led into a 
room not iwre than ten feet square, in which were two camp bed- 
steads ^ithoqt posts or curtains, on one of which was a mat^ 

,rther^!n matbrass in the house, and we could obtain no 

other, so that one necessarily slept on the bare couch. On return- 
ing to the sitting-room, and meeting our landlord and his wifr 
again. It was quite evident from their importunities, that, as well at 
llieir other customers, they expected us to drink, and that it wm 
on y on this account they furnished us with beds at all. As we had 
both of ns, however, a great aversion to this ftt present, though m 
were quite willing to spend the same money in any thing elw, % 
tetrcd them to prepare us some tea. They were evidently startled 
at the appearance of yo, much sobriety, and the husband sarcasUcally 
asked -- Est ce que vous croyez, done, monsieur que e’est k (M 
qm soutient le corps de Phomme?’ I replied-No— but ^ded 
that we were thirsty.— ‘ Bouvez, done,’ he.rejoined, • mms, pour le 
fee est le boisson des femmes,’ We would have borne even- 
tins reproach, but the wife set all at rest by saying — ‘ Tay in de 
ouz vee ^vnjowh.got— but melek vee haav got noat, and de 
uy vidout de melek, dat is not goot.'-We yielded to their proposi- 
tion at last of giving us a beef stealt for supper, with as rauoh beer 
and brandy as they thought proper to draw. , It was prepared in as 
oispstmg a way as bad cookery, and filthy table furniture could 
make it j but we made a show of liking it, and this was enough. 

While we iat at supper, a half-caste Portuguese, who had been 
through all the rooms of the house in a dressing-gown, 
na toikmjg to himself, came to whisper to iis, that disreputable as it 
see a person of bis ebniition at a tavern on a Sunday 
evemng^‘^. 1 ^ his reasons for being there, which were Siifil^^ 

^ if %nown. We begged him to draw no unfavottf^ 

mr persitns bfeing itr a tavetn ’ on h «6uhOTy 

eiungfj ^onl<4 attadh t^us 

ere t6|i Id hlmse^^ He replied, 
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were most prolwiWy .driven here by accident or ^ pecesjlty j but 

ieepertt' CoMbo^^ .# 

/ feat,' ^h^leitien/ said bb, wqisi^erhigj'to iis> 'i|Ptokett « Lra^^osest 
pinffdence, UbbughI ne^cr dUclose'ttiyUtb sectet^i 
to entrust to you this, that , inly •tdMresfeJthg'ittyselHaWg 
llt&e quarrdl, I gathered up my Mp^,‘bn(f citSab h^re ib fh^^j^brh 
to liv^/not so much'td'fqr^ct bei*, 

ever since I have been here (that is; he* had been driitik dyery’dky 
for the last three months,) ’but' rather t6 let' the' lady Sed ySitSfOT us 
cim hold out longest, add, convince heir ^hat I cdh do better IjTObut 
her, than y^^n without n?eT Saying this, he flew off troip us in 
a moment^Bt returned again to say^ that he was a man, of some 
note in^the S&ement, an excellent draughtsman, and first Assistant 
to the Chief Engineer j— and, * whatever may be the truth 6f the 
case,’ Said he, * all the people here set me down as an amazingly 
cleVer fellow,’ He had no sooner quitted us, than his' place was 
occtipied by an old Frenchihau of eighty, who camfe tottering in 
upon a stick in one hand, and holding a flower in the other, to which 
he was singing some appropriate French song. The old gentleman’s 
Unsteady pace, arose as much from his intoxication as his age, and 
^ were gravely assured, that he had not been perfectly sober for 
these last thirty years ! We learnt that he was originally a^ dancing- 
master, and it was said that he still taught many pupils among the 
Ifalf-caste inhabitants of the Dutch Pettah but it must have been 
thore by precept than example. 

On retiring from the supper table, we went to sit in the verandah, 
in front of the house, where a large party of French, Dutch, and 
Portuguese half-castes, were assembled to smoke segars, and drink 
hollands and water. We had not been long here before the current 
of our discourse was altogether changed. A man, who was quite as 
' black as the native Ceylonese, but who walked in and addressed 
the assembly with an air of peculiar confidence and effrontery, 
announced to us his having received, by a recent arrival, a 
large supply of Bibles, Prayer Books, and Religious Tracts, in the 
Cingalese and Malabar languages, from the Society in England, for 
distribution among the Natives in this island. .The question was 
instantly agitated as to how far the labours of the Missionaries 
were useful or pernicious to India, This man, who^ name we did 
not learn, but whose offices, as they were enumerated by himself, 
were Secretary to the Ceylon Bible Society, Clerk to the Poors’ 
Fund, Assistant Teacher at the Orphans’ School, Secretary to one 
of the principal Clergymen of the Island, and Private Xeacher.of the 
English language to Foi;eigners, inveighed .most bitterly figainst the 
doctrines, the principles, the qualifications, and the condu^pf all the 
Missionaries who had ever come out from Europe to India j 
on the other band he extolled, as beyond all praisej^f the 
dignity, moderation, and gentlemanlike mode jSf living, which dis* 
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tin^isli^; ^ t^ie, E^ta||U]^ jfeH 

the , yroj^ the ipl^^ JpTOof ^ an4 

the|wdt|j^/haniftiyj| of ill pf ivwa^ ^pducw.tp W^ma the 
advpJ^e class teat he, thought fit tp revile^ to endeavour 
to persi^elituj, thi^t if the metnbers of ‘both; ffe. their utmost to 
propagate and teach jth^^trines of ubristiaplty aa ^py; thern^^ 
understood and believed thein, their motiVeaaud their mei;it must i» 
nearly the sain®* ' f^b ! Sir,’ he exclaitned/ ' it is quite evident that 
yd^ kpow, nobbing of the matter, since the ministers of the ^stah- 
lishe^.phurch ate as superior to the Missionaries in every parucnlar, 
as JeSus, Christ is to the Virgin Mary 5 though yon j^hfms,thipk 
the Missionaries the most zealous, as the OamoUcs the Holy 
Virgin the most worthy of divine honours ; but,,Sir,’pri[iae tell yon 
for your, satisfaction, that you are both sadly mistaken.’ I desired 
him to retail the insmnces within his own knowledge in which that 
superiority was manifested. ^Why, Sir,’ said he, Mn the first 
place, the Missionaries are so poor that not one of them can keep 
his carriage, or live like a gentleman : while the regular clergymen 
have at least five times as much pay : — besides which, these belong 
to the Establishment of the Government, while the others are a s^t 
of vagabonds, wandering over the face of the earth, belonging .tp 
<and serving no one.’ I asked him whether Christ was not hiro^f 
one of this description of wanderers, who, while the foxes bad hplep, 
and the birds of the air their nests, had himself not where to reft 
his head ? His reply was such as will scarcely be credited. — ' As 
for Christ,’ said he, ^ every one knows that he was born in a man- 
ger, that his father , was a poor carpenter, and that as he belonged 
to no profession himself, he could not help being poor, though I 
dare say it was not his choice j but, ministers of the Church of 
England, who are of much better families, and people of higher 
birth, richer parents, and better education, are not caljed upon tp 
live in the mean way that Christ did when he was alive, and as the 
Missionaries do now.’ There was almost too much absurdity in 
this to need any observations iu reply j but I endeavoured to correct 
his impression by the quotation of various passages of Scripture 
which occurred to me, as I thought this . an authority to which he 
would bow with .much more readiness than to any opinion of mine. 
Its effect, however, was only to excite in him a feeling of the 
greatest contempt ; for, eyeing me with a look of the most disdain- 
ful scorn, and particularly regarding the black dress which I hap? 
pened to Wear as mourning, he exclaimed, * Oho, Sir, I begin .to 
suspect that you ai^e a Missipnary yoiltself. f bcg your pafc|pn, 
indeed, 'for any aspersion that I may have thrown bn your fraferj^ 
as a bod;^ j:^biit thefe are, of course, always exceptions to g^nd 
rules, and I hav^ no doUbt in my own inind bul ^here m^ W 
good atid WoKhjr indivtdWs ‘atnon^ the Misssion^fes^^ Aa U^png 
any othe^'blaSs'ofpeople.' ' ^ j 

While I Was putting tUe secretary’s mind to rest on this head, 
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La, boiuee near us, aod spme df out 
. ^ over to enjoy it, Tbe aeeire^y fbmopstrbtw witbr 
^red us ndt to attebd to suet pro^^n4 delights as 
evening of the Sabbath, adding, that it wc^ld be morel 
of ouFjOwn souls to remain, and be edifiedf bV T^lg^ous c 
where we were ! Finding this reason insuffieient to detain 
who had first made the proposition to go, he next uV^,^ ^hialfl 
were a set of rascally Frenchmen from Pondicherry, aid 
that no loyal sulyect of the British, of which he accounted hittiself 
one, shouli^^ near them. A person now came upon the steps of 
the verandah, who, overhearing our conversation, and having just 
come from the party, begged the favour of our names, and offered 
to return and introduce us to his friends — this at once confirmed 
even those who were wavering,, and they accordingly set out. My 
friend and I were induced to join them with a view of hearing what- 
ever might be stirring in the way of ne^, and seeing something 
of half-caste manners in Columl^. 


On reaching the house, which we found to be a tavern similar to 
the one we had left, we were led into a small room, one side of 
>!^ich was ranged with casks of arrack, on stands, and the other 
' Idmbered with empty bottles, jars, &c., while in the centfra‘'was a 
plirty of about a dozen persons assembled round a table on which 
\fere a few glasses, and a dim and solitary lamp, whose light Was 
but barely sufficient to allow us to see the number of persons in the 
i'oom, without distinguishing their features. All rose at our entry, 
and as there Was a great scarcity of chairs, and most of those which 
w^ere brought for us were broken j the Frenchmen very j)olitely 
resigned their own to us, and distributed themselves around the 
room on the casks, boxes, or elsewhere, leaving only the singers 
and musicians at the table. The principal person of this groupe 
was a young European Frenchman, who sat with a book of manu- 
script songs before him, out of which he sung. On his right was a 
black Portuguese, very meanly dressed, who held in his hand a 
Lisbon mandolin. On his left was a caffr^, or negro, who spoke 
French, and whom they called Joseph, whose dkss was simply a 
Hue striped cotton trowsers, a coarse dowlas shirt tucked up at the 
elbows, and open at the neck, without shoes or sibekings, and 
hHding a violin j opposite to these, at the other end of the table, was 
a young half^ste Frenchman, of Pondicherry, dressed in a red 
Ftriped dressing-goWn, and having altogether ffie appearance of a 
pfemature debauchee, who sang the bass part to the > BiWbpean’s 
trisHe. We were flrsit saluted by the whole of the party rising to 
driffk (mrhealth8> and after the preliminary observation, that ' time 
was too prediotrtJ to be lost,’ the perform^ commancedKnXhe 
songs succeeded each other in tip^ close. order to admit hf ffpy 
ser vatione on their merits ) but presently an interruption was occa> 
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W h(»t^ iiim ^^bl^'^viih W 
nitit^ se^^ity thh projpos^on 6f im hoaliri|f h^e^'f<> pail ^ SKiriday 
aj ao pib^Euie a Wy^ -as m ^e eoj^^ mulic^.ei^- 
peeted that Ibe jwas ccahe to reprove us air pul]^oLy jf<^ ofhi^ 
ness, aod to exhort , us to a more holy observance of the ^abfai^. 
H^'Iuit was our surprise^ then, to hear ^is Secretary himself^ while 
th^ last Word of the Frenchman’s song was yet issuing^ frw his 
mo^, ^rike up ' 

■* Ye wariners of England who live at home at f u j^ j 
Ah I little do you think upon the dangers of tl^seas.’ 

This was attempted in a strain of falsetto, at as high a pitch as 
could be reached by an Italian castrate, and when he came to sing 
the chorus of ' When the roaring winds do blow,’ the contrast %b- 
tween the effeminate shrillness of the voice, and the sense of the 
words, was irresistibly ridiculous, and rendered it impossiWe foriis 
to stifle a laugh. When it was ended the Frenchman; who had* by 
this time learnt in whispers the office of this stranger, suspected it 
was some pious hymn that he bad been singing, and they begged 
to be permitted to thank the singer, for so much display of pathos 
and sentiment in his manner of execution. They doubted not, they 
said, but that the hymn itself was a master-piece of composition both 
in poetry and music, though they confessed that from not under- 
standing English, and being strangers, to the scientific part of 
music, both were unintelligible to them. This compliment was 
interpreted to the secretary, who was so flattered by it, that without 
giving breathing time to himself or his hearers, he followed it up 
imm^iately by 

*On Richmond Hill there lives a lass • 

More bright than the May-day morn.’ 

This was sung in a tone as rough gnd boisterous as the other was 
affected and shrill, and induced all who heard the diflPerence to con- 
clude that this was a song more in the spirit of the party, and more 
suited to their tastes. Brandy and water was now called for by 
the secretary, to recruit his exhausted breath and invigorate his 
lungs. Wh then ventured to ask him how he had so suddenly 
changed hit mind, when he replied literdlly, ' Why, Sir, I thinks as 
many more clever people thinks besides, that when you are at 
Rome you 'shall do as the Romans doesi’ This was the language 
of a man who boalsted that be had studied English for nine years 
under the dergyman of Cohimbo, who asserted that no otie«iiu|be 
Uknd^hxcept fingUsb genUemen, born and edtieated in Eiighiid, 
underrsthodtour language as well aa himself, and who Serlnuiiy JeU* 
tertabed thoUghts'Cf settihg up^ in addition to a]|^^ys:^pi1^0eUt/totti- 
tifarious duties, an eHeuinig ^hODl, to teadi^the ^ »the 



^^|ii|kpeCTw^,fl^rivil^^w^l:e, witl^ tbeir wivesf^arf .dbildrcil, a 
p<^e^ and> as he calli||i^>> a higher caste' lahgai^ ihaot they 
h^^^'ijiri^4hem> This was a .maQ^.too^ who, tbouglr already a 
jin aa English school, according to his own account, made 
of such words as * badfullpt for badly) ' a man of sensibility,' for 
aimao of good sense) * aspirations, on character/; for aspersions ) 
' wndcrdictirtg a letter, \for dictating) and a hundred other similar 
errors, besides a pronunciation of the most vitiated kind, and ungram- 
matical expressions jn every sentence. His piety no longer stand- 
ing in bis way, and the brandy and water proving an agreeable 
beverage, we left him, when we quitted the party, as much disposed 
to jollity as he was before grave and disposed to religious contro- 
versy. 

13th. When we had got clear of our disagreeable quarters, and 
returned again into the fort, the morning, was passed in procuring 
supplies of water, and other necessaries for the ship ) and at noon I 
waited on the King’s Judge, to whom I had a letter of introduction. 
This gentleman’s residence being at the distance of a mile or two 
from town, it was with difficulty that bearers could be procured to 
convey a palanquin thither. In consequence of the late rebellion 
Ip Candy, and the want of coolies or porters to carry the baggage 
of the troops, every Native who could be employed in this capacity 
had been impressed for the service, and sent up the country^to the 
army, so that Columbo, as well as every other town on the coast, 
had been drained of this class of people, and none now remained to do 
the ordinary labour which was daily required. Tbe road to the house 
lay along the sea-beach, and was well shaded with cocoa-nut trees, 
and the situation of the house itself was most delightful ) it stood 
on the summit of a hill, the winding road towards it going through 
a park-like piece of ground, and from this eminence an extensive 
prospect was enjoyed on all sides, both towards the land and the 
sna, with the advantage of a muih fresher and purer atmosphere 
than is found below. My reception was as kind as I could have de- 
sirejl ) and after an interview of an hour or two, passed in agreeable 
conversation, I left the society of the Judge with the most favour- 
able impression. 

h An East Indiaman, which had been taking in the Government 
supply of cinnamon to tbe East India Company for England, being 
to sail from hence as soon as the dispatches of the Governor of 
Ceylon arrived from Candy, I returned on board in the evening, 
to prepare our letters, and to enjoy more comfortable quarters than 
we had had on the preceding night. 

44tb/>Tn the morning we went on shore to breakfast, by invita- 
tiooywdth the Commission^: of Revenue for the island of Ceylon, 
His carrihgeffiaving been’ sent into town for uS, we enjoyed a dfe- 
lightful^ride^^ong an esplanade c^ed the Galle Face, havthguhe 
high breaking eai^ of 4he lea'on mm«i(ir,^and a still unrnfflbd frdsh- 
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across. When we reAcbed' the house "vite fotind Aei^^ob tSe Vcfj^ 
margin 'Of the lake, and' saw 'from hence several Other kekfs and 
cottages scattered along its edge, whde dark groves of cocoa-nut 
trees fringed with deep shade its calm and glassy border, and little 
winding bays and promontories gave it the appearance' 6f a lab^rOr- 
like surface, studded with numerous isles. The Commissioner re^ 
ceived us with all that warmth of hospitality and evident sincerity of 
welcome, which characterises the manners of those who have bein 
long resident in the East, and our entertainment was in all the 
luxurious elegance which distinguishes the tables of vtealthy men in 
this country. The house and grounds, with the scenery which it 
commanded, and the taste displayed in the interior decoration,' as 
well as in the choice of the spot, formed for us a subject of constant 
admiration ; but we were still more delighted with the kind apd 
intelligent communications of our host, who, having been ' sixteen 
years resident on the island, was able to answer all our enquiries rei^ 
garding it, aud to .furnish information of a local nature, not to. be 
procured from any written sources. Society like this was so rare 
and so valuable, that we prolonged our stay until past noon, and 
then returned in the same carriage to town. 

The duties of the day filled up the interval of time until evening, 
when I fulfilled my engagement of dining with the Judge. HTs 
private secretary, an Italian, from Leghorn, who had come out to 
this island with the Hon. Mr. North (since Lord Guildford), gave 
me a seat in his phaeton, and we went out by a more circuitous way 
to prolong the pleasure of our ride, and to see as much of the coun- 
try as was j)racticable, from different points of view. We met at 
the table of the Judge, the Treasurer of the Island and his lady, and 
a gentleman of the Ceylon civil service, well as the Postmaster- 
General of Ceylon. The table was that of a bon vivant, and the 
hock and charapaigne were of the best kind. Our conversation 
turned principally on the Candyan war, the nature and resources of 
the country, and other particulars of a local nature, in which every 
one present were deeply interested, both from political and personal 
motives, and I was myself, equally so, from the strong desire which 
1 possessed to obtain all the information possible regarding the island 
generally, and from the ignorance under which almost every stranger 
labours when he first sets his foot on a new land, so that evi^ry’ 
species of information connected with it has to him all the charm of 
novelty. ^ , , v 

15th. Haying a day of freedom from engagements of busing, 
and being furnished with a conveyance, I devoted it to an i^llft^? 
Sion round the environs, of Columbo, and to aBaore at^il#'e|!^ 
mination qf thei town than 1 had yet had an opportunity of 'inakhiig; 
In thaopurse of it:Lwaihab«iUied4teyond expneteion Whh'tha^bea^' 
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^ipniety^f castes an4 dres^s, aad Ae pwy jp^a}»a?i^..dw 
. k^cttch of thefle, which anc to he seep pp ,yrhare eifa i“ IpiJw, l«r. 
i^etJahuiuJantgratificatiott, aod altogether c(wtrij^ted/.to 
to me . a>day of considerable pieaawre. , 

I returned to the ship to dine, and my fnend, who 'had eon>e iplf 
with me, accompanied me in the evening on avisltlo theCaptain ef 
the Eastindiaman, which was to sail the next morning for BoghWd. 
We found here a large party Of ladies, gentlemen, and &ildren,to the 
number of fifteen, yvho bad embarked at Calcutta and Madras for 
Bupope. Health was the chief object sought after in the voyage 
hy* the' former, and the children were sencfing home both for this 
wNl fot education, as it is detrimental to both to keep them in India 
after* thh* age ol six or seven years. There being a musical band on 
fa^rd, and^ the evening calm and favourable, we enjoyed the enter- 
tainment with great relish, while the quarter-deck formed -the parade 
of those who walked, and the children danced on the poop with nil 
the life and spirit that belongs to their age. 

16th. The lady of the Governor having favoured me with an in- 
vitation to visit her family, at the Government House, I ttVhlled 
myself of that privilege; and going on shore after breakftist, we 
waited on her ladyship about noon. Nothing could be more bene- 

fdlent than the evident wish of Lady B to gratify our curiosity 

on all points of enquiry regarding the Island of Ceylon, and few 
persons resident on it were able, probably, to furnish either more 
abundant or more accurate facts, on every subject of general inte- 
rest in ’this quarter, than her ladyship herself. At the period of 
the Governor's last visit to Candy, where he at this period still re- 
mained, his lady had accompani^ him, and indeed had but very 
rteUntly returned from that capital. They had, at a former period 
of greater peace and tranquillity, made a tour of the whdle Island 
together, and there was no enquiry that could be made. Whether as 
tofthe topography of the country, its local features and productions, 
the ruins of antiquity with which it abounds, the various tribes of 
people who inhabit it, or indeed any other Species of information 
which her Ladyships did not seem perfectly prepared to answer, and 
which Was not expatiated on in such a way as to evince not oidy a 
thorough knoWleci^ of, but also a very lively interest in, the 
During our stay at Columbo, I bad an oppof^unity of readi^ 
'Bercdfal's and Cordiver’s Account of -Ceylon "Mr. Bartolacci’s 
boobon its agrioulturaI<and commeroial resourc6a> with an 
tion of its revenwes, «xp«iditure8,i&c.‘/ " Captain De Busscbe’s 
Letters on Ceykm^ partioulavly relative to , the kingdom of Pandy i 
mi " The History»of Ceyloo) from thfe aarlimt iperW>to:thft 
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nftiif <#' ifae^ fiopte, ^cl &c. M^tBlewS, iHdti ^e 

Knoifiltl^rlcdri^la^tion of t^e 

Captitity 'dtiritig li perlbd of neat Twen^’ Yeats/ pttbliSfadd 6Hgi- 
balkMldsi, hot now subjoined in a n(?w edition 
of feyldn/'last meiUion^. Btit 'whether It is that Itilbrttiittfbn 
tiva i)oce is more agreeable, Wid eonSeqdetttly tnorS tejpresst^e, 
tiiah that'Whibh One {^eans inore slowly and more labbriouely, fiom 
readii% y or Whether it is that we direct our inquiries to matters 
that interest us inost deeply^ and that we find the answers to tyao 
more readily gi‘ren in the eotfversation of a IHend, thhu^wedo in 
the sy^tcknatic details of a written account, know not This, 
however, is certain, that it appeared to me, that I had aetfiHrhd 
more information regarding Ceylon in this our morning’s 
with the intelligent l^y of the'Goremor, than I had done ^[jOttk^alt 
the books that I had r^, though these cost me the apphcatioii of 
nearly three whole nights, and detached portions of as many 4ayh, 
to get through. There is, to be sure, much to be ascribed to the 
influence of an agreeable teacher, and every one of the least Ca- 
perience knows that there are some persons to whom we always 
listen with as much attention as delight, and whose communi- 
catkVis make more deep and lasting impressions on our miuds, 
than even the same facts would do if coming to us through other 
channels. . , . 

In addition to these kind comTtiunicatioDs, we were gratifled by 
an inspection of many curiosities, both in nature and 'art, which 
Lady B had collected in the island. The first of these ‘Con- 

sisted^ in birds, plants, and shells. The birds were dhiefly of the 
parrot kind, and surpassed in beauty of plumage and variety of 
exquisite tiirts, any thing that I had ever seen j and the Shells were 
both more Varied ahd more beautiful than are to be found hi col- 
lections of the same extent which are tnade either in the West 
Indies &r the Red 6ea. There were, besides, some precious stones, 
all of them the productions of Ceylon, among which the ruby, the 
amethyst, the' topaz, the cat’s oye, the blue sapphire, and the aqua- 
marina, Were the most conspicuous. Among the works of aW, 
were sortie detached ‘fragments of ancient Cingalese sculpture, 
Obtained ftfem ruined and deserted temples, in different parts of the 
island. The bodies and erected heads Of two cobra de capeOa 
serpents struck me as executed in a ^better style thaa any of the 
woritfi Of that diocriptioD seen in the neighbourhood of 
and>»'hOid*Of Boudda, with the neck, shoulders^ ami a ihiig«ni06;<if 
the trunk, was in belter proportten than any piece of Jadidit itihlp- 
turc thkt I faad ueen before; This bead, like -all ^Otb«ifswf®anife 
which have Wn ^ i^resentation of sh«»twodly>hftif, 

and flat Afrkanv^tuwi,^ noh so* d^onped^a thoao^llf ^tjbe^iNqgro, 
but resembling, in a very striking degree, the features of the great 
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of Egypt, ai^d^^f rnanj^.tf inod^ 
Cippts, y/^o noW inhabit thaf^^ountry, f rfemarlsw tb ou^r ki^d. 
^t<^tk^ner, that aQ the oldef Hgiires of 'Bot^da which 1 Itad 
^ethet sculpture or ih drawings, were distinguished by,tt^«- 
sljioirt woolfy hair and flat features, and this coincided with hCT 
Ijidyship’s own ’'observations on this subject. When we jiune ,^4 
inspect some more modern flares of Boudda, particularly sqnifs 
cast in brass, and others of clay, now used in the tem,ples of the 
present day, there was a perceptible difference j for the artiste, who 
executed these had evidently taken the cast of the features from thd ' 
present inhabitants of Ceylon, which have a sharpness and promi- 
nence totally unlike the earlier and more original ones. These 
latter figures were all of a diminutive size, not more, perhaps, than 
six or eight inches in height. One of these was dressed in a thin 
robe, which adhered closely to his body, and was yet made to fall 
in jwpendicular wavy lines, like those by which water is thought 
to be rcjifesented in the hieroglyphics of Egypt. This figure had 
his left arm and breast naked, and a ribband, like a belt, came from 
behipd, over the left shoulder. On his head wai an emblem like 
tbe representation of rising flame — but not unequivocally so — and 
as this rose from the crown of a close cap, or helmet, the whole 
appearance of the figure resembled that of the colossal canyatides 
which support the pillars of the Great Cave at Gartaasi, above the 
Cataracts of the Nile, in Nubia. 

Our examination of these pieces of Indian sculpture, and the 
comparisons which they suggested, naturally led to a conversation 
pn Egypt, and its stupendous and colossal ruins. It was on this 
ground, which 1 had trodden so recently, and with so much in- 
terest, that 1 was enabled to make some slight returns for all the 
pleasures which had here been strewn in my way. Having spoken 
of some striking resemblances between the temples and sculptures 
ofJBoudda, and some of those which are found in Egypt, and ex- 
pressing a great desire to know what opinions were entertained on 
this subject by their priests, or whether they knew at all of suqh a 
country, Lady B— sent to the Government House j within a 
short space of time arrived one of the most learned of the Boudda 
priests then in orders^ and officiating in an existing temple, with two 
Singalese, who were reputed to be still more learned, both of whom 
had studied in the colleges of Ava, Siam, and Pegu,’ where the 
; Boudda religion is thought to flourish in its purest state. Eaqh 
of these men since embraced Christianity, and becapie Modelidars, 
or officers of the Governor’s gate, and as they^. wrote and spo^c 
English fluently, they were enabled to hold a conversation wit^^out 
the ine^iOm of an interpreter. The Boudda priest coqj’d also speak 
English quite intelligibly, and the motive he assigned fbr'having 
learnt it was to enable him to rqad purjie^giotus and pther^bqoks. 

vTb^e b found among all classes oof Indians such > a servile dis- 



position sup^no^s, and con^i^t p; en^ea^pur jtp; 

that' wfcicfi ^katTber tha%'|hat wnicti^.is' true; thpi one'l^, 

gre^i ii^ciil^y m jntrodiufing a sutjfwi:, or in prppoai^ 4 ^uesUdri, 
in a manner as tW they shall not discover fom it ^ 
anawcir t^l would please' you most. We took all pps^iole cai^ to 
avoid, tSeir 'making this discovery in the present instance; tut 
when' the 'liamie of Misna yraa mentioned (for the name of 
they did not understand), one of them observed that that country 
was the earliest cradle of the Boudda religion, and that the first 
Bouddk made his appearance there. ^ Our religion reigned there,’ 
said the other, who had studied in Siam, 'either 2,969 or; 2,699 
years (for in these numbers they differed), and was so protected hy 
the sovereigns of the country, and so zealopsly followed by the 
people, that the land was filled with temples, and with the triumphs 
of their religion. A foreign king then came to invade thefn with 
an overwhelming army, destroyed their edifices, overturned thejlf 
altars, and violated both their shrines and their tombs, ^spersln^ 
the followers of Boudda throughout the world. They came ajl to 
the East, however, under a distinguished leader, and took refuge in 
the countries of Ava, Pegu, and Siam, where soon afterwards aii 
incarnation of Boudda appeared among them, and where that 
gion has ever since flourished. It then extended to the northward 
and eastward, through all Tartary, Tibet, Nepaul, and China, and 
its coming westward, to Ceylon, was an event of comparatively 
modern date.’ It is the opinion of the best informed Eastern 
scholars, that the religion of Boudda is extended over a greater 
space of the globe, taken in geographical measurement of flurfflc^^ 
than any other religion known ; and that it is believed and followW 
by as great a number of people as either the Christian or Mohatil- 
niedan. In consulting these priests about the difference in thC 
features of the earlier and more modern statues of Boudda, they 
explained it by saying, that those of the earlier ones were un- 
questionably nearer the original, and that all the vCry old ones Were 
alike j but they said the artists who work for the temples nuw ate 
not only inferior to those of the days which are gone by, but 
that they have no standard, and every one fashions the features 
according to his own fancy, taking care that the characteristic 
marks of the palms, and the disposition of the fingers be pre^ 
served, which is all they think essential. 

The officiating priest was dressed in a robe of yellow silk, which 
was a large mantle without seam, and Sufficiently ample to fgJd 
over every part of his body to admit of two corners being tied ^ Wore 
the ueck. His hkad was shaved and perfectly bare, a^weliMbis 
feet j and in his hand he held a Chinese fan of a circular fi^rm, ^f|^r 
as a badge of state, or to screen his face from the suti 
walked. This man now lived at Columljp, but he had just rame 
down from the Interior of the country, where he had for some niohtbs 
past officiated ^ki' A temple of Boudda, called the Ldvh Malm ^yer, 



in>rtbecUy of AB«&rfabBd6»)pf^ 

(dilS^vtn Ceorlesuf This tohkple (tenve^ito haiDAdrotn 
iUlleiiig oiigiimUy tiled with plates of {folded copper of cotosidecilrte 
^£iidcaef%^ end at enorinous cost. It was nohr^ he said^^. itt a.miiMd 
state* and. no person was found suifidently wealthy^ nor any > artist 
anfocieiidy skilful to put it in repair. It was stdi iha state io admit 
of receiving worshipers, and was very popularly atlendeii It 
supported in the inside^ he addedv by sbtteeii hundred !p^h0a‘ of 
stone^ of square shafts, the sides of wii^h were sculptui^ aawell as 
their bases and capitals — ^their diameter being three feet; and th«ir 
altitude forty-eight. It was built by Dutoo Gammanoo Rajaheao, 
a powerful jnonarcb, and has. already stood without apparent ahqra^ 
tion or repair for fourteen hundred years. 

As I had seen the Boudda eaves at Kenneri, in the Island of Sal- 
sette, as well as drawings of the one at Carli on the road fl’om Bom- 
bay to Poonah, both of which have arched roofs, I endeavoured to 
learn from these priests whether the constructed arch was at all 
known among them. Their replies led me to infer that it was not, 
for ^1 the arched roofs, and windows, and doors, which they re- 
membered in the most ancient as well as in the most modern tem- 
ples, were all hollowed or scooped out of one stone, the roofs of this 
form being mostly in caves where the rock would admit of being 
shaped into that form by labour only. In no one instance did they 
remember the union of wedge-shaped stones united together to 
form an arch, and binding closer by the pressure applied above them. 
The Brahminical temples, whether excavated caves, or constructed 
pigodas, have no vestiges of the arch found among them. So that 
ft appears probable that this feature of architecture was as much 
unknown here and in India, as it was in Egypt, Assyria, Persia, and 
according to some, even Greece, and that the invention had its origin 
in the west. 

The ruins of the ancient temple iu this island are said by all who 
h$;ve seen them to be as splendid as tliey are numerous j but Valentyn, 
the Dutch Historian of Ceylon, who describes the palace of Sitavaca, 
the, place of coronation of the ancient kings, and lays, that the gates, 
walls* and architectural embellishments attested its original magni- 
adds* that it was not to be compared with the ruins ^ the 
buildings left by Malabar sovereigns.* The numerous and extensive 
tanks which abound in the island, particularly towards the northern 
part, some^nf Which are several miles in circumference, as described 
by M, Bertcdacci, and all of which are artificial excavations, form- 
ing reservoirs of water for the irrigation of the soil, and in some 
instances lined with a solid masonry of the most massy and ^ur- 
inous blocks of stone, is another very striking feature o^ fosem- 
blkncc’ to the internal economy of ancient Egypt. The . wky in 
# .. - 
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which thehfB|p!ihulknH^ arc coBdheteii, areJkniiiiiitak 
by Knox,^ wiihthe flod^ngstof the Ii^ds, wychlie for ^ehyewedii 
under water'^nd? the passage o£ the ^ople how i^lage tQ vUIom 
OR! raised basks, or causeways, duciog this inundatioii^ ii^verfeeSy 
Bgyptiaja also. The labours of agriculture are held in Sttfeh estsete 
tl^<ei^*^e nobl^ of the land, and the priests tiieiQsdvesk way 
engage is it without , disgrace though they eould not in any other 
occufdtion. The first order ^ priests is conupsed solely of perMiu 
of noble birth, and of the best education ana naanners^ and Uio au* 
thority^ which these exercise, extend itself over ail classes, the king 
himself even not excepted. All this is, as the Ghneek 'iustoriaiis oi 
Egypt describe it to have been in that country | and when< 
tioned those striking coincidences, the Boudda priest ' afPected to 
receive much pleasure from the communication. ; 

Sir William Jones supposed Boudda to have been the same Wldi 
Sesostris, who, about ten centuries before the Christian era, rendered 
his conquests subservient to the extension of a new reli^on' fooid 
the Nile to the Ganges. f Among the seven emblems of Boudda^ 
which are preserved by the Singalese, is foUnd the Priapus of the 
ancients (p. 198), an emblem which is seen in the largest and iwrit 
ancient temples of Egypt ,* and Sesostris, as returning from Ind|a 
to Egypt by land, is said to have erected columns, inscribed with 
his name and nation, and some add with the figure of Priapus^ 
wherever he met opposition from a people who discovered bravery 
and a love of liberty, in token of his admiration of their matlly 
qualities : while in places where he met with no such opposition lie 
erected similar columns, on which were pourtrayed the opposifi^ 
emblem, expressive of the pusillanimity of the people.} ^ 

There are some singular coincidences, too, between some pf thip , 
events of Boudda’s life and history, as related by the Singalese, ana 
those which are written of Jesus Christ. He was tempted of thii 
devil to fall down and worship him, and all the kingd^s of the 
earth were offered to him as his rewardw In the myihos of Bootffi, 
which is given by Pbilalethes, it is said, the devil thought it would 
be a great diminution of his dignity^ if the prince should become a 
Boodb. In. order to prevent this fh)m taking place, the devil ap* 
peared to the prince in a blaze of light, and said that in seven days 
he should be exalted to the monarchy of the whole world, if he 
would abandon the attempt to become a Boodb. The prince re* 
plied, I have devoted my kingdom, my wife, my child, my eye«^ 
and my flesh, to the relief and solace of the poor, nor will f receive 
at your banda aU the kingdoms of the world ; and, though you aiid 
a thousand more should tempt me with this prospect of grandeur, 
you sbouidrUot induce me to desist from the design of beSdiUin^ a 
Boodh.§ lliis is so like the interview between the devil and 

" "" TT 

♦ Part i, p. 18, 19, f Philalethes. in a uptfj, p. 197. 

} Eetodot. Euterpe, p. 162. § Philaiethes, p. 205. 
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priest treated It m quite preppsteroua, thai’a tr^idltipn of siiei anU§^ 
qmy should be borrowed fr^ » rdfejou of spSmorS'' 
date, and one of which it was hardirvet thr 
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had heard of Its existence, while of its dpctriries the mMs 

their old religion had returned, they contended also that it was uS’- 
possible for the Bouddas to have borrow^ any thing in their 'tra-^ 
di tions from the Gospels, since these traditions were found in Wi s ■' 
of very high antiquity, and no one knew any thing ™ih^S'' 
Z^n till the Portuguese arrived in Ceylon. When I ' 

Msur^ them, however, that on the summit of the Mohnt of Olivef** 
**’* t“>P«ssio“ Of a foot preserved ih the foc^ 

and thought by the people there to be the last pfint of cLjatafo^ 
thence to Heqven, as well w one w® 

of thp purporting to^lw thS 

of he W of ® ®‘‘“ “tore remarkabie,pS:' 

0 the foot of Mohammed s camel on the sunmit of Mdunt Siniir^^ 

who st^ with his dher three feet placedT^^SgS' 
amas^; they sa,id, that as (hese were both hew rhfemw ih ' 
comjWison with thp religion of Bbud^ they ,ni,ightSe%:^ 
it !r*** these from fhe traditiqns of the East; 'but ‘tSfi 

« was absurd to Suppose that the moM, ancient cohl^ hive top 
borrowed from the more modern. ^ ^ \ ^ 
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over them iil iho .Deninflu^of TnHtn' ain^A .w1 
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Fot^ bur ' imru #6^ congrittilate tli? Kast 
tb6 '^ood sense and p'r^)riety7^^^ procded|o|^J»d 
^Mesirfe the full consatnmatiott of ffeeir just and iKphoutatde 
p^: Let thetn be aai^tred/' that’ a titnid/c sub- 
ision to the degradation indicted on, theni^by the crdd^y >f 


free. The Catholics of IieWd would etill bodobmed to d|^ tlte 
, (festers of igjjoininious servitufehad they not worked u^h the fears of 
4heir ascendancy hy ^be boM importunity of their pedtions 'j let tbe 
tpllest ^Indians b^ this , in., naind^ when fdse friends ^woujd inculcate 
^ poliey of moderation, ■\ybatever nmy be thought of theif pe- 
. tiliou at.Cajicutta, Jts language is in no respect too strong for the 
.Housot^of Commons } it were base to prefer a claim for siimde 
gnstiee .wdh the whispering humbleness of abject supplication; The 
sense of this country, will perceive, that this unworthy and 
unnal^t^ disqualification or Christian fellow subjects originates in 
jt^iSpirit of monopoly, the infiuence of which has been* the curse 
^ ^WtVnaof India. , The country-born are proscribed, because the 
,,Ea6t}ihdja Company knows that the recognition of their rights^ as 
subjects, would do away the nccejssity of European agency, 
^ and reduce the number of the birds, of prey and passage, who live 
spoils of the East. We hope and trust that Parliament 
. wjH, look upon this matter in a Very different light, and we are 
mtt^h mistoken if a persecution, at variance with every principle of 
j^uce aqd ^very feeling of nature and humanity, be much longer 
^ l^rm^tod'.to continue. The Petition is as follows : 


Petition of the Eaet Indians, 


the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
/ > -Bribsih und Ireland irt Parliammt assembled, the Petition of tlie 
^^ii%ud^igtied Christian Inhabitants of Calcutta and the Provinces 
- /’i iodtoiwi^^ the Presidency of Fort Wifiiam. 

your Petitioners are members of a nu- 
^:iTOi;duiV idcr^ and widely dispersed class of subjects of the 
6f Gr^t Britain, living within tbe territories at preseptgo- 
; by the tJnited Company of ijlerchants trading to the .East 
' in tbe province of Bengal, and in the town qf Calcutta. 

; body of which tb^ compose forms a distinct 

{ in British India, ^hich dates its existence^ more 

, when tbe Bast India Company tot formed 

est^Usbm^ of India, but cbiefiy 

^ recent period, :^^^e acquisition of Immense ter- 

^ requij^ qf anlfccr^^ numbej.of 

^iTbat ddsc^a^, .in umist Ittstonees^^ Bdber’^ 

: ' «ldarfromi>to' Bvkopjbaf{^ 



'to ^;notice of your Honburable Houfle>' is, that U vdru ^ 

belong, are enti/rety d:mtute%t0 
Tule of cwil lau), toivhxch they can'reikr a£' n' *k*,t ' 'V 

regu^ iheiP c(yndnct in the mtiov^ relations of sotie^i 

rf ELi«nH Tf?K ' Su‘'*=^ “ tbeirdvtt rdatiotw V^S* 

rL^*!hhpr P»8« beyond that juriWirth^ 

IkI K ^ intwior the^W 

thereby placed beyond the pale, of all civil law whether 

celsfwJud^‘*fth*‘'s“' *r^ 'nterpretatiob whteh'^Wfc 

^sive Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort Wil)to 
ave given to the phrase ‘ British subjects,’ in the various Acta* o 
Farhament relating to India, your Petitioners are exduded^^ 
coming unto that denomination, and are consequently prevedid 
from enjoying the benefits of the Law of EnglaL : and^ bv fte 

th7*r“? ‘bey are equaUy^debarred froii 

the ^option of the Hindoo or Mahomedan civil lawj while there ii 
no other evil code to Which they can have recourse as thdrSd 
m their various transactions and relations of life. However S. 
ordmapr the fact may appear, your Petitioners affiri 
of contr^iction, that there is no law which regulates their marria^ 
and inakes them lawful,— there is no law which shews the rule that 

IS to define the legitimacy, orUlegilimacy of their Usue,— there ilmo 
law which prescribes the succession to their property,-)hwS» no 
law which points out whether they possess the right of hcqueatfaine 

thVh vii" ‘here is no law tbrt.dedarw 

which of their children, or whether ope or all shaU succeed i^^ 

thel /" "> other equally important partiq^ire, 

they haye no law to direct or contfoul them ; and they areXs 
treated as utterly unworthy of any onb of those rights/whicl ifis 
toifn‘’'f ® ° i “ code, of civil law to define, fnd fte"rffi 

lls ^ I ‘o pfotect. Your Petitione^M 

^erUly compose a,gr^ body Of oUtlaWs, not made so by aS, enma 

M A?' feehn? the more deefi^W 

tegaliaed tyropgs that have been infllcfed on thett, and th%i>n- 
leroptuous mdifference and ntglect with which their anomhWcM 

bren regard!^' :it is toi however; the iuWdlttaa 
judicWcc^truction ofthe*daubtfhl langtta^of ActiSf PafUaiSrot. 
tiiat hM alone tended tojegrade their Civil CbndUidtff hbr'hi«€ 

Wfih .^y the M adijanti^ Utat iw hhld hh ”e 

ci^een Ih -thpuufea^ tbosahwlute and, tutabnCgietit'cd'thiM 


m Petmmiif 


^'rAV4'>'^ fu r'»'-i'/ f •'• ';* M.,;';' -i / '(••) f ‘-d 

A Bwle Wid Ee^lati^iit dnirt 5 
Bast India CktoopftnV ha», bf M^jJeair and vtaprett 
flWIii^IttcIiided year PdtHlowts in; the class, bf Native sbfajecld:;^ 
bf#e®nti8h Government;' and bas tbere^r subjected then) io tji€^.,, 
nH^ious disabilSlies of thd? Hindoo, odd JMrabQmedaii..fi^l^w^: 
sultedcts j : while, by another enactmeiitf of tbe local Ooven^lW^ 
they have* as belonging to the abov^ mentioned class, been depr)j^df/o 
in a body, of the protection of the Act of Habeas Corp^a.) laying*;; 
been jaade liable Ip be taken W on susplf^ipn by. any of the lo(^ 
authorities, and, confined w state prisoner^, without the, 
possibility of ever obtaining their release } sidee the only appeal they 
could have, trould be to the local Government* Thus they ato, not ^ 
virtually and by implication, but directly and immediately denuded fif 
the first and most important of all civil rights,— personal ej^urity ^ j 
and they may, therefore, be justly considered as holding their , 
property, their liberty, and ©ren their lives, at the discretion of every 
powerful public funetkmary. 

ft. The second grievance under which your Petitioners l^ur, Id, 
that ^hey are ainenable in the interior to the Mahomedan criminal 
laiBy^a law in itself barbarous and imperfect, founded on the most 
intolerant principles, and intimately interwoven with a system of re- 
Ugirm, and a state of society wholly opposed to their opinions and 
haHU, The law of Mahomed was promulgated only for believers 
in the Koran j and towards all who are considered infidels, it bears 
a most oppressive aspect. Many of the punishments, when spe* 
cifiC, arC of d sanguinary description j and, in others, an almost 
unlimited discretion is given to the Judge. It is arbitrarily adml* 
nistered j and, though a right of appeal is in many cases allowed to 
the superior Court of Criminal Jurisdiction of the East India Com- 
pany, called the Nizamut Adawlut, yet that tribunal possesses the 
extraor<linary power, on such appeal, of increasing the punishment 
wbfc)i is awarded at their discretion, and Without hearipg fresh evi- 
, deuce. The only modifications which the Mahomedan criminal 
code has receiyed, in , its application to your Petitioners, have been 
produced by the , supplementary Regulations of the East India Com- 
pany^ which, instead of softening and mitigating its inflictions, 
have,, ifl some instances, even increased the harshness of its cha- 
racter., Ih proof of this statement, your Petitioners beg to cite the. 
tbihl Relation of the year 18^1 3 by the express provisions of 
whiitdUi .tliey are inad^ h^ble in all cases to be dealt with as Hindoo 
aftdJdahotoedah Native of the lowest rank, and to be fin^, im- 
p^oned, and cor poi^ly punished, not merely at the discretion 
the European judges or magistraies of the East India Company,- 
but even of the Hindoo and Mabbrne^an officers of justice j While^ ., 
from the operation of this tte^lation, npt.only British sujijj^ts, ip ^ 
the restricted appficatiou ydiich; has heen jiyen ^ fha^. 
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but also Buro|)aan and American fbre^er^i resideDt in the interior^ 
ar8^e«j^i>tdd. ^ raeogfi^ the eiisatener o£ 

titw^e^ enly ifbr thfe jmijijbse of {>un|dhtnhiit;^ ahctAn^ri^ ;t|iit n 
of ^)r^ction ^ 'while the ciriminal ood!^ to vl^hlehnhtji^ have, ,b^ll^ 
made atnenable^ is didtihgufshdd by the intioienuice^if ^itt spitit^by^ . 
the hggdattateld Bev^ty its (irovisiona, by its tbtad incoo^ity* 
vith theit reli^ioiiB belief and social condition* and by the dw^^lit 
dei^adatibh to which^ in itsacttla^ admmiBtmtioni yont Petitionefs . 
are^hubjhoted:. > ' ’ m.- . ■ .o ,, r.,.. ^ 

d. ' *The tkifd l^levA^niid which j^hr Petitidhef^ hire stAJeCfj 
is, that they (tire €Xctt^^d[ffoin all ikpetiht anH covehtt^i!^ dfi^s'in^ 
the €iiil and Military sirvicee, and frtum all sworn (^ifices in’ ihn 
Mdnne service of the Edit India Company. The invariablfe prteattiijde ' 
to the appointment of an individual to any of these services, rnhs ^ 
thhs': Provided A. B. (the petson receiving the appointtheht) hehM ^ 
the son of a native Indian . — a restriction Which was first ^b^teil 
by the Directors of the East India Cobf^ariy on the 9th November 
1791, and which is always republished in the Gazette 6f Government, 
on the notification of the ap|^(nUnent of any one who may be than 
residing in India. Your Petitioners do not dispute the right of the ^ 
Court of Directors to give the appointments in their service to those 
whom they may deem most worthy j but they humbly submit, that 
no wise, just, or beneficent Government will ever impose any other 
general condition on candidates for employment, than fitness for the 
offices which they may seek ; still less will it exclude any clasa of 
men* on the ground of birth or colour,, when it does not possess the 
power of limiting their increase, or of diminishing their number r ^ 
and, least of all, will it wantonly add jpsult to injufy, and to 
proscription a load of public and gratuitous contumely. . . r 

7 . The fourth grievance of your Petitioners, is, that they hre^oot * 
only expressly excluded from all those offices of trust and emolU-' 
ment in the Civil, Military, and Marine services of the East India 
Company’s Government, which are open to ^British Sul^ccts;’ but 
that they are' also treated as ineligible to most of those subordtndfe 
employments^ in the Judicial, Revenue, and Police Departmenliii 
and even in the Military service^ which are open without reset%e H> i 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan Natives of the country. Yout Pet!- | 
tioners ate prohibited from being appointed to the situatiohs bf ‘ 
MoonSif, Sberistadar, and almost all olber inferior Jiididaloffi^j ^ 
they are prevented frdnn pruedsing a3 Vakwls, or Pleaders, ill^Bvcry^^ 
one of the Courts of Justice of the India Company, . 
hghest to thb lowest j they are shut, out from all the subordifiab | 
offices in the departments of Geueral Revenue and Pdice j ajtid^ Ih ^ 
the Army, they are not permi^d to fill the posts pf Native botu*- , 
uussioj^ed Qr'nbn*C^blsS)Qnda officers, nor even that of a Nmck dr 
CorpordJi ^n a Native R^iinent, although leave Is tfyen to 
ibw thi^ Woodin tfiei^ .5^* 
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jetoj^oyiner^ts^ uifern^hftr]ocal^lCk^«|^ 
m^m «iot 6|L<fe4?d|, except oi»^ij<jii)^t^ 
Ciiristiatt foith f in wbictiC^* Aeir ,e%liWti^ m 
l^nycs of* ^ftdia would be at pnqe restorjjj/^ '; r ^ j. ^ . 

'nilB...The fifth gneswace of which youf pedtf6ii€r» <»^ 
that they are.^msly devlared to be disqmlfied front Mdifig m 
Majesty- s CmnMon in tdie British Indian Arrny, The Cotnmhftder 
ia Chief, for the time beiog, of his Majesty’s Forcei iulndia, oA thfe 
Wh of February; 1808, iSERiedta Gcnferal Order; ttai in forced by 
which no person oari>be i^mmended in India for any vacant com- 
mission in bis Majesty's service^ who belongs to the class of which 
yotir petititmers compose a part. Your petitioners humbly trust that 
hisMajestyi in the exercise of his royal prero^tive; will see fii ih 
rescifad-thU invidious order j and, althou^ they arc aware thht it 
does not belong to your Honorable House to free them from the 
galling disability to whiA it has subjected them, yet they have 
deam^' it important to be mentioned in this place, as an additional 
pnibf of that system of cruel proscription of which they have been 
made the unoffending victims^ ^ . 

The grievance imposed upon your petitioners is, that, 

by stijpitlatiohi in treaties with all the powers of India, which siill 
pmerv^ a shadow of independence, they are debarred from employ- 
i^jglybur petitioners, in any capacity, without the permission of the 
^ifefne Gbvernmerii of India. It is true that, in those treaties, 
oiiiy 'ifiiiippeans and Americahs' are expressly prohibited from being 
sb‘ employed •, yet, although these are denommatibns under which 
ybur petiiibriets cannot he classed, the restriction is practically ap- 
plied tb them also. Thus, by the limited significatbn which has 
befeh' ^veri to the phrase ' British subjects, ’.so as exclude your pe- 
titioners, who are subjects of the British crown, they are exposed 
io‘|ntoletable grievances $ and, by the extended meaning which has 
bedU’ given ,to the terms ' Europeans and Americans,’ so as to in- 
cluple your petitioners, who are Natives of Asia, they are prevented, 
cxc^t under special licence, seldom given, and always liable to be 
fkcsXied, from employing their talents and industry in the service of 
atfy^f the Native Princes. In both cases, but by contrary means, 
ftHk& cruel and unjust to your petitioners, the one great object of 
e^j^usion is effected ; and thus, whatever step they take in life, ahd 
t*>f;white^r '^ <lttarter they look, exclusion, disabilityi and proscrip*- 
tiwiaicetthei^t at every turn. ^ Vji ' . / 

'Tfi^X<i^ir|tjevah^^ your ^tiSodprs >yill advey^^ 

dkd'eiiety pirn proposed by others, dr adopted by th^Selves, fot 
Oie improvement of the class to whic^ they belong, instetM qf re^Uv’ 
ing the fostering countenance of a i^ternat^Gotjeirnnmtlfks^^ 
with positive disapproval, or cold' negket, strongly contra8tcd;^,witb 
the active and lil^ral encouragement that ha8^=4Keu^laudah)y giVaB 

^ - ."Vi . ^ ^ 




to iii 

^a the' ^o^lidn. _ 

!*ft«*,to ,th6 bift6«0W 
l«te Klrps&wki ^ tT'sa. bgi^iig fo<.j 

provisioa for the soas of. SurhpeaB' % «Bi,ve Mpthert.- W 
educa^ ^^M.gn^l«nd„»nd obtainiDg ogd^bw ^ tbetoito 
t ^tT '^r ThS.echeme, which .SithewwbS?:^ 
the military gers«!e, .B8d was wit oppond im&e loo^fli 

of *“ ‘ho most utiqualiBed mao^ by^be.Gonrt : 

of Directorg ; thg rqaldsoqe of such childraa ia SuroDefor ediH«t!n^ 

MpecWly called foiih thw ra^tbat^ 
In toe manner, at more recent period two ItifititiidMu ^ 
mepced,by the exeriioog of your petiE Id deSlT^ 

'fr* ‘'»« P"en**l'AcademicttSS. 
Hpfi severe pecuniary 

fromevlT lli hf ?*■“?«<:» of great ad^tage-reaS^. 

WnTf^ V assistancw from GoveSent. taro 

beenrefj^da^participation with other aimilar institutioifc ia ^ 
tunda, wljich the. Bast India Company is required bv Act of PariW 

dvt onS ‘Vh': T’^ 7^ -teUectuallmpmvrnt ^ 

ives of India. Thus their European parents are frowned uoon far 
endeavouring to send to England for education. Your petitioners 
themselves are discouraged in their humble attempts* to «tend the 
blessings of education among their own class fn India, Every 

avenue of honourable ambition, and of social improveilot, issSit 

long-cherished cppvictron 
of the wron^ they have suffered from the race of their fethere tiwS 
they now bring themselves to the notice of yourHonoSe KS 
and respectfully ask for that equaUty of rights and privH^to 
which, in common with every other class of his Majesty’s snb^ ' 

they are unquestionably entitled. ^ ^ 

1 1. Your petitioners have now briefly enumerated thftminciDid 
gievance^ for which they seek redress from your Hodou^ 
House i but the statements they have made are very far from, ex- 

iSf *'}® ***®1’* *e degradation whiokhas ' 

en tailed upon them, and the numerous ramifications of the eviJevS 
th^y suffer. -What they have styled their grievances, are 
vidual cases of pevance peculiar to one person, one time, and 
oeowion ; but they are clashes of grievances, each class extenJS^ 
to the whole body to which your petitioners belong„and alldf ft™- 
spreadoverthe entire Mriod of existence^ pervading every traBar 
l^f> fod , doubly jelt, first ip their pwg' peipqna 
firing ^3 '•*, lie conditions and prospects of 

_ 13, iHo^rer diversified and pervading the particular ^ects 
tbe.gnewtaces your, petitioner* suffer, there is one nKraryinegen^ 
esult.wldclkth^producc,;tbere ig . one point to wbiehi'they.aeetBll 
lade to t^nd—andthat is, to plsce your petitioners ioAhoditliate 



ti^ tf> c^efi^ m 

wi^fyii|g4^^ ioJWiojW pT^iWdl^. : Tour uru 

aW« ihk ^WiliOB oC tbo8e(,i8qc|fa fr^U®p«, of tylifoh they 
aro'fu^ He object* cannot be brought He iwitofHNe scopb 
of^jsifttivt euacu^enti it fs.with^^Oii^h vfev»H»t)they sedc 
for the interposition of yw HonOiurable Hpuse. 'Tkj trust., to the 
loyalty and rectitude of th^ir own conduct for Hat place apd ^nsi- 
deration in society tytich belong to tb^ ; but they thinT fhay have 
a rfeht to Complaiti, when tbe Acts of He le^slative aftd ^yernirig 
powers, in^adofhaving a tendemiy to neurf^^ destroy the 
prejueb^ i^t exist a^nst your Petitiorie^, have had the direct 
and, certhiU eSiect of caSing them ihto existence. Your Petitioners 
ndthef. ii$k, tipf expefct, any special interference in their behalf* 
but‘ Ihe^ ^irrhly protest against those invidious distinctions which 
mart them, in the land of their birth, as outcasts and aliens, bereft 
of all piiyikges, and strangers alike to the rights of society and to 
the j^lings of humanity. It is surely not the characteristic Of a 
pajternd and art enli^tetied Government, which should ^ the 
coipmon and equal protector of all its subjects, to waiter with its 
own. hands the seeds pf discord, and to array the different classes of 
society against each other in bitter contempt and implacable hatred. 
Yqt' sUcb is the undeniable tendency of the exclusive apd contunie- 
lioua system of misgovernment, under which your petitioners have 
long Offered, and whlch^ if continued, must produce in thC class to 
wh^b Hey belong, hitherto free from the slightest reproach of dis- 
loyalty or disaffection, permanent dissatisfaction, and entire aliena- 
tion of mind from the British authority in India. 

13^ Your petitioners disclaim every invidious or even unfriendly 
feeling, in the contrast which they have had occasion to present of 
their own depressed condition with the superior advantages and privi- 
enjoyed by other parts of the population. There are numerous 
hnd "^gbty grievances which they suffer, in cpmmon with British- 
born ^bje^ts on the one hand, and with Hindoos and Mahomedans 
bn HVoHct* but which^ as the organs of a distinct class, your pe- 
titioners have not considered it proper on the present occasion to detail. 
Tljese CQDpoion grounds of complaint have produced in their minds 
H those classes* and in those instances, in which 
y«fi ^<jt:ipners labour under peculiar disadvautagei, they are fer 
Ih® ^i^Hg to BHng their fellow-subjects io the same ley^l with 
tb^m^^es, of H claim ahy fexUlosive countervailing privileges. 
Ampugh j^o^^ng the Christian religion^ speaking the 
lao^age, apd Wn^ildted in dress, upd edqcjfdloh to 

paierbd apeestprsi they dqnot, on these, or on oHer ground^' qst 
for any fevoufs or immunities, wbichi thdy would not e(]^ua^' 30%^ 
for Hair fellow-subjects of. the Hindoo and MahomeHm. 
ButbeHg.CJhristim of 

tlon^a Jiuipl^Ty siHmit tbat it fs gfU^J.aojl .19 H<pf 



> BHtwh q<((rertfa^ M^iibi^ <j(^ mSm*> 

of ^ep a»t^fj(<-4iftd ^fc^girtadWfan'bii th^ paHii^iw^ 
blood, aud the professors of a cdUfin^oh -/ - jv .t, t >f/i 


' > IT — ^vuiMivju lojiir* ' ' ’ , 5 ' 

strong the l^flgu^tjiey have d^ed it requisite to employ in ‘the ex- ' 
position of lhejf ^evw^ and however hpute the feehiig? of Which " 
that languM e IS the feeble and imperfect expression, they bn^e ti^viHe ' 
St sighf of the oheaienceand.,rMpect which have bek.claifii^W'''' 

leir immediate rulers. J'rom them, indeed, the condition itf' ^irf' ' 


A 


that 
lost 

their immediite rulers. me conomon of you* 

petitioners has not received the consideration which they had k nirhi''''* 
to expe^, Aiid ^yhich they earne'‘stty hope your Honourablfe H^sr 
will bestow. Their .complaints, when presented in the mbst 
spectful terms, througli the proper channels, have been treated as fhciie ' 
and unfounded } nor b^s any disposition been shewn tp alleviitd" 
the acknowledged extreme hardships under which they Suffer. T<> '* 
the iLast India Company, therefore, in its own ch^acter, or to iw ' 
local Government, your petitioners, as a body, feel that they owe^*' 
nothing, rhey have received from it no sympathy 6t redress-- ' 
nothing but studied insult, contemptuous inifference. 'of at best 
eraotv profession. Rnf; in that rnr«r>n..« 


V - --- — — iiiumcrence, or at Dest 

empty pofession. Butin that tompany, and its servants, ydiiii 
he legally constituted representatives of Britlsli power ' 
n India : and flipv biivA 


petitioners see the v.vuou,vuvtu *cpicaciiiaiive 5 or Dritisn power, 
and authority m India , and they have, therefore, consciehfiouaff ^ 
discharg^ the duties of peaceable and obedient subjects,, in the " 
lond, although hitherto vain, expectation that their peculiar eriev- ’ 
ances would attract the attention of those who have the ability? and 
they trust, the will to remedy them. „• 

15. Your petitioners hope that it is only necessary tplbribK (6 the‘ • 
notice of yoifrHonourable House the evils which have teen enlallei ’ 
upon their tody, to produce at once the disposition to reindve them'; ' 

With tflmrd to such matters as may appear fit <pr the difeel {nte*-‘ 
erence or Parliament, your petitioners cannot doubt that im imme- “ ' 
diate remedy will be applied 5 and, with regard to such as 'seem 
reside, during the existence of the present Charter of the E^t ladiit * 
Company, within the province of that body and their local 
flient, your , petitioners pray that to them their rights and interest' 
may no longer be comipitted without apped ‘5 afid that, in any * ‘ 
^ Iregi^lature may grant,, i clwse may V ii&rt^ 

t^xpressly jjr^^i^bitjng m aM ite pwls that system of exblfuWtm'^'^ 
rected haS hitherto formed S 

tmguisbii^ in , 1 ^e policy of the Comvwny’s Government, ' 

hey pr^ tp te 3efeye^)^ from that; st^te of neglect and a&andbh- 


the fflle 
rightTiin 


> \!nir“v^ • * ' opu auttuuun- 

nitMffo! peen allowed to refoafo beydodf . 

fm*.. ^ -Bay - lif 8 i 6 dettbnttiid^oi!^ ' of 



mi^f . Thef pmyj^ojtt^ Hooour^l^^ to ^dcpit 
tb^ir to 

jfetipn to institutions t^e most 4egi;^^Qg^d.despotieivOtijit,^^^^ 
thejo as subjects of the, Br»tii 5 j^(^own, to which al<mo they rec<^ 
nise theif ullegiun^ to be due $ and to which they desire to bind 
itemselves their posterity by the in^soluble;^i^la ot juAipe 
and of gratitude. * ^ 'f f; - * 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

East Indians* Meeting at the Town Jiall, 

At a Oeneral Meeting of the Subscribers tp tbe East Indians’ 
petition to Parliament, held at the Town Hall, on Monday forenoon, 
the 20th April, 1829. , 

. On tjie motion of Mr. F. H. Keljner, seconded by Mr. Wale Byrn, 
Mr. ^, W. l^cketts was .unanpnously called to the^ebair. 

Tbe Chairman opened the Meeting with an introductory address, 
in which he detailed at full length the nature and importance of the 
business which had brought them together on so interesting an 
occjision. After much discussion on the subject, it was unanimously 
resolved as follows 

1. That, in order more effectually to promote theoyectsof 
our Petition to Parliament, this Meeting consider it fo be a matter 
of first-rate importance that some individual from among their own 
body be deputed to accompany the Petition to Englarid, and that 
the individual selected for this purpose be authorized to place himself 
in communication with the General Committee of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, in order to seek such aid and assistance in tbe matter, as 
they] may be able to afford. 

, 2. That Mr. J. W. Ricketts be chosen^as our Agent for de- 
! pupation to England on ibis occasion. 

3. That subscriptions be raised for the formation pf a fund, 
for promoting the great and important objects contemplated by us. 

‘ That, under the present .vacillancy of things in respect to 
a suitable name for their class, this Meeting consider it proper to 
recognize themselves as '' East Indians,” — a designation ^hich, as 
including the whole body to which they belong, they prefer above 
aU ojtbeis. , : ^ 

• 5* That the hands of the Committee of East Intiilaasi as iiow 

constituted, 'be strengthened by the atcessidn of Messrivil. "Barn- 
field, Wale Byrn, P. D’Mello, and W. Slurmer j and riiat tbe Com- 
mittee be authorized to' appoint one of their own nulWberitoomciate 
as tbelf Secretary, during the absence of Mr.*Ricket^,bndeji«itanon 
to England. _ .. -.t - 

6. That the thanks of thf^ Meeting be, bf 

of tbe Town-Hall Copimit^ee^ for the 
occasion.* ' ' ’ * ^ 



rndinM^th m l^i 


i T^^Tlm ii^(JlMik9 of^ms Mmitfff W gi^ to M^ ttfekett^, 
for to ptoceed to £%laittd 6^ ^Utotl6d, and 

for eonductto^b^^bdir*-- '’ ^ '>r- 

Y „ . 7 ' 7^7. ' dhifir^ihnJ , 

Ea^t !jln4ian .Opi^jni««i— ]Wessr§* E, Bara^p]^^ \,W. 

PwostaV P. B^Mwto, J. Li Heady, A. Inilacli, p, Marlj^^^ll^ 

C. Reed, J. W. Ricketts, W. Sturmer, and G. Wodaworth. 

^ semiaTy:m: j. w: Ricketts'/ ■' ' ' 

Messrs. W^^ Byp, J* W, Ricketts, and W, Stunner, are duly 
authorii^ed to sign, in an associated capacity, all receipts for do*^ 
nations to the East Indians' Petition fund} which done, ftieyareto 
be made over to Mr. W. Dacosta for recovery of the sums adjl- 
scribed. All collections are to be lodged in the Bank of Hindoostah* 

N. B;r^At the final close of our work, a printed account bf 
ceipts and disbursements will be rendered to each donor or subscril^r 
to the fund,, ^ s 
To John Pdlmer, Esq,; Chairinan of the General Cdmfiiittee of tJie 
Inkabitauis of Calcutta. 

Sir, —I im directed by the East Indian Committee to transmit to 
you the subjoined extract, from the Resolutions passed at a Ge- - 
neral Meeting of the Subscribers to the East Indians' Petition to 
Parliament, held at the^Town Hall, on Monday’ forenoon, (he 20th 
instant. ^ 

The Conlmittee feel persuaded, that, setting aside all inferior ebn^ 
sideratibns, the same public spirit which influenced you, in your 
associated capacity, so laudably to dispute and cope with the asserted 
right of the local Government to unlimited taxation, under the plr-^ 
cumstances of the case, will prompt you also to afford eVery aid 
and assistance in your power towards the accomplishment of the 
great and important objects, contemplated by them at this interest- 
ing crisis. — I am, Sir, yopr obedient servant, . ^ 

(Signed) J. W. RicKaTrs,'^ ^ 
Secretary to th^ East Indian Contmiitee. 

Calcutta, 23d April, 18)29* 

N.B.-^flde Resolutions passed at Town Hall Meeting. 

To, /. WJ RichettSy Esq,, Secretary to the East Indian Committee, 
Sir,— I havobeen favoured with your letter of the 23i ih8tant, 
and have, ha4, the pleasure of submitting it to the Gommittee of the 
Inhabkanto^ Cedcutta, by^whom I am requested tufuroiah you 
with such letters to Mr. Crawfurd, oU your departure for England, 
as shall eneur^ (for jou hia co*operation in effecting the bbjecto of 
the Petition whh whfok yQu to be intrustod . — I am, Sir; your 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Palmer, 

Member of the East Indian Committee.) 


(True Copies, ^nfteU, 
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CtP»tNCIPL«8 AND POMCy OF TVB GoVBRI^MENt 

V,. / ' IhDIa".* ^ 'V - . 

Tde chief object of the work, the title of which « f replied, ieithh 
consideratioii of the comparative merits of the two great eDginet^bf 
Itidian taxation— the ZetnindaTy and Ryotwarry systeyDei* On ^fio 
subject connected with our Eastern Empire^ has so mttch ahahty 
been emidoyed, and so many treatises been written, as ort this 
most difficult but most important questibn. The narnes of nren 
equdly distin^ished for their known zeal and ability in the 
service ot (he Company and the extent of their tbeoretioift 
and practical knowledge, are, on this point, found in constant 
(^poaitioB, and the perplexity occasioned by this irreconcileable 
variety of opinion has been such, as to discourage all attempti. to 
avail of the valuable information, obtained in (be course of en- 
quiries, pursued with unwearied energy, diligence, and perse^ 
verance. Probably there does not exist among the records of this, 
or any other nation, a collection of statistical documents, evidencing 
an equal degree of argumentative powers, laborious research, and 
benevolent mtention, to that exhibited in the volume known as the 
5jth Report. In this great repertory of the views entertained by the 
ablest of the Company’s servants on the relative advantages of the 
revenue systems, established in the provinces, subject to the two 
PMsidencies of Bengal and Madras, and in the judicial and revenue 
selections since published, may be found all that is accurately known 
respecting them ^ the substence of which, as our readers are well 
aware,' has been condensed and arranged in the repent publication 
of Mr. Rickards. That work cannot be too diligently studied by 
those who Wish to be informed of the actual condition of India. 
It has placed the leading facts and arguments of a question, the 
full consideration of which is a necessary preliminary to all attempts 
at Indian ioaprovement, within the reach of every person who is 
mterested in the prosperity of our Eastern Empire. The authors 
of other books upon the same subject, presume their readers to be 
acquainted with the statements contained in the doeuments of 
which it ia a concise but skilful analysis j and, indeed, wUhout^fth 
accurate knowledge of its contents, it is impossible ^ven to appre- 
hend 'the scope of dissertations, which, like the treatise now 
before ns, may be considered a« merely illustrations of mechapifm, 
of whidb tbe principle Is already well understood, 

We v^y jquet ^r^et that, the press of Indian i|i(ielligfDce,.aftd 
o^her iinporjtspt tnatt^Si^provent us from proaeiding ip the' present 
■ ■ . ^ ^ , , , ^ 1 ■ * 

^ *By a Gentlemen in‘ the service of tft^ Estst Ihdid Rvijb 

f' ’ / ‘ ' '' Chance,' and Co,' ' ■ - ■ " ^ ^ ‘ 
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nuiBbei;>^ibe axptnded statesmanlike vietm wkich exhibited m 
every page of the ^Frinciplee^ and Policy of the iOovernment of 
of ^^^iliah india.^> k: in (m judgmei^ M lomtedj^tefutMMa 
of the doctrines of the Madras School of Indian economists ; among 
whom Colonel Bead, Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Thackeray, and 
lioid William Beottnck ha«e, nnfortiiBately for their ful^ Hme, 
attsdoed an inglorious pre-eminence ; it is an able vindicattoii of the 
enlightened policy, which has earned for Lord Cornwallis and Mr. 
Elphinstone, the gratitude of the people of India. Of the maxims 
by which the government of the latter was regulated, no commen- 
dation is too great, and whatever errors may have been committed 
in the details of the arrangement, by which the adminlstradon of 
the former is distinguished, to it, unquestionably, is attributable the 
partial prosperity of Bengal. ^ 

We do not conceal from ourselves the fact, that by establishing 
a fixed assessment of estates, which bore no relation to their powi^rs 
of production, the permanent settlement of 1793 has occasioned 
an undue disproportion in the burthens of the people. This dispropor- 
tion has been the source of much embarrassment to the Company, 
and they have been compelled to exact a larger revenue from other 
parts of their dominions, than would have been required if all the 
land of their old provinces, now in a state of cultivation, were contrl- 
butary to their treasury. We certainly are not inclined to spehk 
lightly of this evil, but it is not, in our judgment, comparable to the 
deplorable equality of wl^tchedness, and privation, to which the 
the Ryotwarry system has reduced the inhabitants of the Madras 
Presidency. 

Purposing to return to this subject, we have only space to say 
that the author, whose notions on the subject of Aristocracy, are tbe 
exact opposites of those, the frequent intrusion of which disgusts 
and irritates the readers of the history of British Jtndia, dev.otea; a 
few pages of his work to the exposure of some, glaring inconsistencies 
into which Mr. Mill's hatred of the order ^ has betrayed him. 

It is amusing to witness the contention of two zealots, op a 
point, which, if not quite irrelevant, has as little as possible to do 
with the subject they are engaged in discussing, and which, assu- 
redly, would never have been ranked am^g the quesHoms vexcUie 
of Indian politics, had Lord <ik)rnwidii6 been of f lebeian,,hnd Mr. 
Mill of patriqian. line^e. It would be quite as reaspqable to weave 
a dissertation ; on tbe copduct of the Gracchi, and the policy of 
Agrarian Jaws, into a comparison of the IndiaO^systems of land , 
revenue, as it is to mix up a tirade against Aristocracy in England 
with the Zemiykry. settlement^ of Bengal Mr. Mill, hoiveyer, l^as 
thought proper to attribute that benevolent and well intenlioned 
measure to the influence qf English Aristocrats, and the prevalence 
of thdr prm(pplf^.apong th« jijiwtqp of Coiqpaay, 

and this eilaues our aumor tp -toke diaflnguished opponent on 
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the hip, ahd there feed fat his grudge against him. It s^tns to us 
that ^e real merits of the question are obscured by the introductioti 
of these extraneous topics, but the argument is ably, and we think 
successfully, managed in the work before us, and we have no doubt 
it will be found to deserve the attention of those, who, like ourselves, 
^knowledge an interest in the well earned reputation of the * His< 
torian of India.’ 


Song of thb Summer Winds. 

BY O. DARNLEY. 

From * Friendship's Offering,' for the year 1830. 

tip the dale and down the bourne, 

O^er the meadow swift we fly ; 

Now we sing, and now we mourn, 

Now we whistle, now we sigh. 

By the grassy-fringed river, 

Through the murmuring reeds we sweep ; 

^Mid the lily-leaves we quiver, 

To their very hearts we creep. 

Now the maiden rose is blushing 
At the frolick things we say, 

While aside her cheek we’re rushing. 

Like some truant bees at play. 

Through the blooming groves we rustle, 
Kissing every bud we pass, 

As we did it in the bustle, 

Scarcely knowing how it was. 

Down the glen, across the mountain, 

O’er the yellow heath we roam. 

Whirling round about the fountain 
Till its little breakers foam. 

Bending down the weeping vnllows. 

While our vesper hymn we sigh ; 

The#unto our rosy pillows 
On our weary wings we hie. 

There of idlenesses dreaming, 

Scarce from waking we refrain, 

Moments long as ages deeming 
Till we’re at our play again. 



OriOIN, PkOOfeESS, AND END OF MA. SAdDEr’S tlAlT TO ' 

'' ‘ ' ’WfliTB'Y. ' ’ > ^ . 

The Opposition of a oertahi class of ship-owners and manu- 
facturers^ to the Views and principles of Mr. Huskisson, has I6r^' 
been a subject of public notbriety. It was not to be expepted that ^ 
so great a change in the commercial policy of the country, as that 
which the restoration of peace to Europe, and the altered circum- 
stances of the world, compelled the British ministry to adopt, 
should meet the approval of all who had benefitted by the ancient 
system. The well informed and intelligent, were of course aware 
that measures, falsely attributed to the influence of ill-advised libe- 
rality, had in fact been suggested by the pressure of urgent 
necessity, and were the results of a careful and deliberate calcula- 
tion of the real interests of the empire ; but the multitude, who are 
usually clamorous in proportion to their ignorance, looked upon 
their projector as the author of all their distress, and assailed his 
public character and conduct with bitter and relentless hostility. 

In parliament this temper was repressed by the masterly vindica- 
lion of Mr. Huskisson’s measures by himself and Mr. Charles Grant, 
as well as by the declaration of the President of the Board of Trade, 
of the intention of the present ministers, to adhere to the policy of 
their predecessors. Out of doors discontent prevailed to a great 
extent, and though the reception which the late Colonial Minister re- 
ceived from the higher classes of the mercantile and shipping inte- 
rests during his recent visit to Lancashire, sufficiently prove that his 
opponents were men of little influence, either by station or'ability, 
yet they were sufficiently numerous to attract attention under ttie 
guidance of a dexterous or plausible leader. Whether Mr. Sadler 
has succeeded in establishing his competence to undertake that 
oHice, may be judged from the proceedings at Whifby, which we' 
are now about to detail ; but we first insert a letter from a gentle- 
man of that town, which was published in ‘ The Liverpool Times,’ 
and occasioned a great deal of discussion among those who felt 
interested in the important subjects to which it relates. 

To the Editors of * The Liverpool Times.* 

Whitby, Sept. 2nd, 1829.^ 

Sirs, — The difficulty usually experienced by existing merit, it making its 
way to fame, and winning golden opinions” trom contemporary judgment, 
IS a matter of familiar observation^ while the passions and feelings in which 
It originates have not unfrequenlly been pointed out and laid open by 
ethical writers. Tlie first appearance of excellence unitesmullitudes rgainst 
it; unexpected and vexatious opposition rises up on ev^ side ; the cele- 
brated and the obscure, actuated by jealousy and envy, join in the confederacy ; 
in everydepartment of life this opposition to advancing and established 
merit is discoverable ; in the literary ; in that of the fine arts ; in the philo- 
-^opliical and political ; and the fiercest contemporaneous vituperation is 

Oriental Herald, Vof.2'i. ' ^ 
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often bestowed upon those actions, which are destined, in the lapse of time, 
to place their author in the ranks of the benefactors of the species, to embalm 
his memory, and hand down his name to distant ages. The eminent states- 
man, to whom we are indebted for the late rational, necessary, and beneficial 
changes in our commercial code, wa^ doubtless aware of the conditions, on 
which they engage, whose warfare is with established opinions, and who en- 
deavour to wean mankind from the paths of error they have long continued 
to tread. Should Mr. Huskisson again be placed in a situation, in which His 
Majesty’s councils may enjoy the advantage of his abilities, it is to be hoped 
that he will pursue the career he has so worthily begun, undeterred by inte- 
rested clamour, from whatever quarter it may originate; secure, when 
personal animosity and party spirit shall have subsided, that his laboura will 
be duly appreciated by a grateful posterity. 

* Thus nations, slowly wise, and meanly just, 

‘ To buried merit raise the tardy bust.' 

A very slight inspection of our commercial annals will enable us to dis- 
cover the frequent recurrence of periods of unusual prosperity, followed, 
seemingly ulmpst as a necessary consequence, by a corresponding degree of 
difficulty and oppression. In Mr.Tooke's work on ‘ Hitrh and Low Prices,' 
numerous instances of such oscillations are given, and the ingenious author 
has in many cases entered upon an elaborate detail of the circumstances 
leading to that technically denominated overtrading, and which appears 

invariably to be succeded by a revulsion and distress. The years which 
elapsed from the commencement of the first French revolutionary war to the 
peace of Paris, that portion of time which the croakers of the present day 
nave denominated the golden age of our commerce, when all branches of 
trade were flourishing, and every man was satisfied and happy, seems to 
have been peculiarly productive of these alternations. Never was there a 
period of occasionally greater suffering to the labouring classes, and in which 
trade experienced so many vicissitudes ; and if the shipowner passed through 
these ordeals with less scathe than his neighbours, such his immunity chiefly 
arose from the increasing demand of government for the means of transport, 
and the particular circumstances of the war, which nearly swept all neutral 
commerce from the ocean. During the whole of this time, British shipping 
was never redundant, but generally in the opposite extreme; a contlilioii 
of things which necessarily enhanced their value, and enabled their proprietors 
to obtain more than the average rate of profit on their capital. In 1825, 
we had severe experience of the effects of one of these visitations. Up to 
nearly the close of that year, and for two years preceding, the shipping 
interest, together with e\ery other branch of trade, had been unusually flou- 
rishing ; the revulsion which took place was most sudden ; and its conse- 
quences have been a continuance of difficulty and distress, in which the 
shipowner has borne perhaps more than his proportionate share. But in the 
causes which produced this state of things, there is nothing extraordinary, 
nothing occult ; their occurrence has at all times been frequent, and they 
afe probably destined periodically to occur, so long as the commerce of the 
world 19 fated to endure. 

The peculiar aiSrantages enjoyed by the shipping interest, during the 
revolutionary wars, have now long ceased to exist, while some cirqumstances, 
the tendency of which has been to afford relief to every other part of the com- 
munity, and to mitigate the distress occasioned by the crisis in 1825, have 
been productive of no direct benefit to the shipowner ; amongst these, as a 
principal one, may be enumerated the steadily increasing consumption oi 
the country, since that period. Although die amount in value of produce 
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annually imported into and consumed in Great Britain, be now greater than 
it was in 1825, yet there has been a considerable decline in the quantity of 
many of those articles, which from their bulk afford the most abundant em- 
ployment to shipping. In the finance accounts for 1828, we have the aggre- 
gateofficial value, (which represents relative quantities), and the value in detail 
of the various articles forming that aggregate, imported into Great Britain in 
the years ending January 5th, 1826, 1827, and 1828. From this document it 
appears, that while the aggregate official value of goods imported in those 
years was 42,660,934/. 8s. 4d., 36,083,951/. 8s. Id., and 43,464,747/. 7s. 7d. 
respectively, there had been a great falling off in the quantities of the following 
very important articles; ashes, pearl, and pot; coffee, logwood, flax, hemp, 
hides, madder, madder roots, sheep’s wool, linen yarn, and above all, timber. 
Tlie official value of timber' (including in that term wood of all sorts and in 
every form) imported during the above-mentioned years, was 978,708/. 1 5s. 5d. 
738,413/. Os. lOd., and 658,376/. 4s. 9d. respectively ; showing a decline of 
nearly one-third. Again, I find it stated in abroker’s circular, that the actual 
quantity of pine timber (balks) imported from British America, which in the 
year ending .^h February, 1825, amounted to 5,569,000 cubic feet, was in 
the year ending 5th February, 1828, only equal to 3,157,000 cubic feet. 
When we consider the vast importance of timber to the carrying trade of 
this country, from the amount of tonnage required for its transport, there is 
nothing unreasonable in tlio supposition that the existing low rate of freight 
IS, in no small degree, to be attributed to this defalcation in the quantity ne- 
cessary for our present reduced consumption, nor in the belief that freights 
can scarcely be expected to advance, until either the number of our ships is 
adjusted to the actual amount of service they are required to perform, or 
.some change take place, occasioning a greater consumption in the country, 
of those bulky article.s, the transport of which so materially affects their em- 
ployment. 

A gentleman,* whose friendship 1 value, and whose general' knowledge 
and particular information relative to the slopping question, render him no 
desirable opponent, seems to entertain the opinion, that the increased pro- 
duction and consumption which have taken place in Great Britain since the 
peace, ought to afford ample employment and remuneration to our ships; 
that they are unable to obtain such employment and remuneration chiefly by 
the intrusion of foreigners, who are allowed by Mr. Iluskisson’s treaties to 
engross more than a fair proportion of the commerce of this country ; that 
instead of being diminished, our tonnage should have received an augmen- 
tation equal to that which, since 1814, has taken place in every other branch 
of trade. But it perhaps may not be quite certain that a real decrease of 
tonnage has taken place since the peace. The inquiry in 1827 led to the 
discovery, that many ships, long before lost or destroyed, still retained their 
place in the registry books. Might not the same error infect the registration 
of 1814 ? But supposing no mistake of this nature to exist, it still may be 
asked, does not the tonnage of the present day represent a much greater 
actual capacity than the same quantity did at any former period! Notwith- 
standing that charges have usually been imposed on shi|p in proportion to 
theirtonnage, yet as transports were always paid accordingto their registered 
measurement, there existed, during the war, a disposition to make that as 
great as possible. Sihee the termination of hostilities a contrary tendency 
has been evinced ; to make the measured tonnage small with reference to 
fhe actual capacity is now the grand object ; and thus, from the constant 


. * Vide Liverpool Albion, Aug. 24, 1829. 
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operation of this principle, it will possibly be found, that a modern ship of 
300 tons, or of any other burthen, taken ai random, will be capable of stowing 
a^iinucl;! greater cargo than one of equal registered dimensions built previous 
to the end of the war. 

The facilities given to navigation by the peace, and the improvements 
which have been introduced since that event, sufficiently explain why the 
greatly augmented consumption of the country has not been accompanied by 
a corresponding increase of our commercial marine. The peace put an end 
to the convoy system, and at once enabled our ships to accomplish their 
voyages in considerably shortened space of time. The extension of docks 
and the application of mechanical powers, making the process of loading 
or discharging rapid and easy ; the more common use of instruments of 'Ob- 
servation, enabling vessels to run with confidence and security, and at times 
and in situations such as, without similar aids, must render all movement 
impracticable ; the adaptation of steam to the purposes of navigation, and 
the power which has thereby been afforded of getting ships out of harbour 
almost under any circumstances : these, and many more which might be 
adduced, singly perhaps of no great moment, but which, wh^n united and 
directed to one point, produce important results, are some of the causes 
which have renaered the multiplication of our ships unnecessary, and 
enabled those already in existence to perform an immensely increased pro- 
portion of work. Bearing therefore in mind the defalcation which for some 
years past has taken place in the import of many of the most bulky articles 
of our commerce, it is evident, that with reference to the means of employ- 
ment, our shipping are nowin excess, a state of things that necessarily 
occasions adequate remuneration to he unattainable. 

The pressure of distress has driven even the greater portion of foreign 
shipping from our harbours ;* these astute and sagacious traders, according 
to their usual custom, have betaken themselves, as we are told, to the ports 
of other countries, where the state of commerce will afford them a higher 
remuneration. It is somewhat singular that under such circumstances the 
splendid American still conliinies to stick so closely to us ; Jonathan has 
always been hitherto pretty sharp-sighted in every case where his own 
interest was concerned. Why does be not wish to put in his sickle, and share 
in the golden harvest these lucky foreigners are now reaping'^ The tics of 
blood must surely be the cause, which prompts him not to desert his ancient 
parent in her present stale of decrepitude and decay. But wliy tantalize us 
with vague generalities? Let the countries which are said to affordthe.se 
advantages, and to which foreign .sliipping is now resorting, be named : the 
haunts of the swallow in winter, I am afraid, would not be more difficult to 
discover. From the most authentic sources of infoimation, w^e know that the 
shipping interest of every other nation is even still more depressed than that 
of our own, and that such depres.'sioii arises from ’causes perfectly similar. 
But if sources of profitable employment be now really open to the ships of 
Prussia, and to tho.se of the north of Europe, from which British vessels 
are excluded, in what circumstances does this exclusion originate ?. Is it 
not the counterpart and retaliation of our navigation law? We tax and 
we burthen with alien duties the ships ofother nations, and we must lay our 
account in their imitating, whenever they have the ability, so laudable an 
example. It. is said the French minister Villele womid have agreed to the 
conclusion of a treaty of reciprocity betwixt this country aod France; but 
when this inclination was made known by the President pf the Board of 

* Vide Liverpool Albion, Aug. 24th, 1829. 
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Trade, to the delegated representatives of the shipping interest in London, 
they unanimously determined to reject the boon, and the benefits to arise 
from it, because by giving their sanction to such a treaty, they would neces- 
sarily become the approvers of Mr. Huskisson's system. The devotion of 
these gentlemen to ancestral wisdom, can only be paralleled by that of the 
Spanish monarch, who, with all due dignity ana decorum, would have 
allowed himself to be burnt to death, rather than suffer any other than the 
proper officer, to extinguish the fire which endangered his majesty’s royal 
person. 

The wisdom of our ancestors may, with some, be wisdom par excellence^ 
but as that of our own day is the result of a more enlarged experience, no 
harm can ensue, if we now and then listen to its dictates. It would perhaps 
tell us, that human laws are mere measures of expediency, and possess 
neither the sanction nor immutability of moral precepts ; that when the 
causes which called them forth have ceased to exist, such laws may be 
modified, and even abrogated, with advantage to the community. That as 
the curfew was found to be of excellent practical utility at the Conquest, so 
the Act of Navigation might be expedient and necessary in the days of 
Ciomwell, or the second Charles; but in the age of George tlie Fourth, 
when England, from iier wealth and power, must, as a matter of course, 
have the most numerous commercial marine in the world, sucli petty regu- 
lations are not only strictly uncalled for, but positively noxious. That it 
was neither from stamps nor tea, although the proximate causes, that the dis- 
turbances in our Nortli American Colonies really took their origin. These 
disturbances were generated and fomented by causes far more important ; 
they originated in that liusy regulatory system which would fam trammel the 
growing strength of all that are subject to its influence. This system was, in 
no slight degree, the occasion of our losing one set of colonics, and if suffered 
to run the full length of its principle without the change or modification 
icquired by tunes and circumstances, would tend to deprive us of all the 
others that are worth retaining, the moment they feel themselves strong 
enough to enter upon a contest with the slightest chance of success.— Your’s, 

Richard Moorsom. 

'File publication of this Letter excited unusual stir at Whitby ; ^ 
and Mr. Sadler being in the neighbourhood at Rcdcar, the opponents 
of Mr. Huskissoii’s measures invited him to come over to a public 
dinner. He came ; and on the morning of the day on which the 
dinner was given, the preceding letter was reprinted in the form of 
a pamphlet, and distributed freely in Whitby. One being sent to 
Mr. Sadler and one to his host, both of which were returned un- 
opened to the publisher — and others were also returned with the 
most uncourteous envelopes or messages. The party met at din- 
ner ; and Mr. Sadler pronounced a speech from which, as it has 
already appeared at length in all the public newspapers, it is not 
necessary for us to give more than an extract. 

Mr. Sadler, after going over the usual common places about the 
wisdom of our ancestors and the dangers of innovation, proceeded 
to denounce the return to cash payments and the reduction of the 
(luties on the imphrt of foreign commodities, concluding with th6 
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following remarks on the effect of the free trade system on the 
shipping interests of the country. 

But, gentlemen, it will be naturally expected that I should, on this occasion, 
!advert somewhat particularly to the interests of shipping, as more peculiarly affect- 
ing this respectable town ; and one to which you pointedly alluded in the written 
invitation, with which you have honoured me. And first, 1 may say, that without 
any appeal to documents whatever, 1 am ceitain, that to allow full scope to the re- 
ciprocity system, in regard to shipping, cannot but be fatal to its prosperity. When 
I consider that between many of the ports of England and of the Continent, there 
are but a few days, I might say, in some instances, hours sail ; and when our 
competitors in the latter, can build their vessels at half the price you can, man 
them at half the wages, and victual them at less than half the cost, I say, under 
these circumstances, who does not see that the foreigner will, in this competition, 
ultimately beat us off our own element, and in the meantime diminish the profits 
and lessen tlic wages in every branch of the pursuit. I am aware that you are 
obliged to employ the ships you already own, and the hands, especially apprentices, 
you are bounu for the present to suppoit, and to increase the- activity of that em- 
ployment in order, though unsuccessfully, to compensate the diminution of profit— 
a proof of prosperity, as it respects your particular branches of business, as well as 
those of the manufacturers, according to the economists. But it requires no gift of 
prophecy to foretel ruin to that calling, whatever be its nature, which no longer 
affords a profitable return to the capital of the master, nor sufficient employment 
and adequate wages to the workman. 

How the documents are managed or made up which profess to demonstrate an 
increase of tonnage to an enormous amount, since the period of peace, I hardly 
know. Perhaps not only tlie coasters, but the steam-vessels of the kingdom, nume- 
rous and large, and repeating their voyages with such surprising frequency, may be 
occasionally added to the amounts, swelling, therefore, the tonnage in an extraoi- 
dinary degree ; though it is evident that these vessels, valuable as they are in many 
respects, have hardly any more to do with the shipping trade, pioperly speaking, 
excepting as I have heard some one assert, to iojure it, and the royal navy with it, 
than so many stage-coaches ; one pait of their trade being the accommodation of 
absentees, and of Irish labourers. But from one of the returns presented last ses- 
sion of Parliament, it appeals that British shipping has diminished, comparirg 
1828 with 1814, to the extent of 769 ships, 275,749 tons, and, what is still more 
to be lamented, 23,244 men, a diminution of a most melancholy nature, instead of 
an increase of 20 per cent., wliich the inoieaso of the population would have war- 
. ranted us to expect. By other official reports, as quoted by Mr. Robinson, the 
member for W orcester, who spoke in favour of the petition from the hundred of 
Blackburn, which I had the honour to present, it appears, for the three preceding 
years, ending Januaiy, 1827, 1828, and 1829, the number of the vessels built in 
those yeats respectively, were 1719, 1440, and 1125. Then, as to their tonnage, 
that exhibited a decrease to this extent, 207,088, 163,946, and 128,752, the 
amount of the former of the three yeais exceeding the latter by the appalling differ- 
ence of above 60 per cent. This statement, I am told, comports with your expe- 
rience, though it may be contradicted by certain documents put forth for the pur- 
pose of out-lacing the general distress of this important business. But if in these 
public reports such enormous discrepancies occur, is not that an imperative reason 
lor a public inquiry, which the advocates of the new system have strenuously re- 
fused 1 Their conduct of itself decides the question, and speaks volumes. 

But, gentlemen, I saw the other day, in a personal attack upon myself by a 
journalist, the British shipping classed amongst those to which the epithet “trivial’ 
was applied. No terms wnieffi I have to command can sufficiently reprehend such 
an assertion, either as to its falsehood or its folly. Frpra the time of our great 
Alfred, who was alike the founder of the British Constitution and of our fleet, ana 
who so far extended his yiatroiiago of it as to confer the priviledge of nobilitv 
him vyho should cross the ocean a given number of times, eiftn on mefcantile pur- 
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suits from the time of Alfred, I say, down to a very late period, the encourage* 
ment and support of the Shipping of England has b^n made a matter of supreom 
concernment. Since its creation, however, its most effectual encouragement was 
probably the Navigation Act, that Magna Charta of English Shipping — {Cheeri)—, 
which was one of those laws that Mr. Fox eulogized so hig^hly, and the spirit and 
intent of which Mr. Pitt supported and extended with all his influence, however its 
letter was modifled. Even Adam Smith, who wrote at a period when England had 
hardly ceased to be an exporter of the necessaries of life, and when consequently 
free trade was not the proposition it now is, but the very reverse,— even Adam 
Smith asserted the Navigation Act to be dictated by “ the most deliberate wiadoro.” 
That Act formed an essential part of the naval constitution of England, if I may so 
speak ; it was on the faith of that sacred engagement, for sacred it had become in 
the sight of successive generations of Englismen, that you, gentlemen, embarked 
your propel ty, which is now much of it sacrificed and lost by as direct an act of 
spoliation as if the same power had seized a portion of your estates, which you hold 
only under the same sanction — that of the law. But, gentlemen, it is not your 
interests alone which have been sacrificed. — No; in those the Royal Navy of 
England has been touched ; at the very mention of which he is no Briton whose 
heart does not glow with feelings of exultation, mingled however, at present, I fear, 
with those of apprehension and i egret. That Navy, which is the shield of England's 
defence, and the arm of her strength, which has preserved her in the profoundest 
peace, when a world was leagued against her, which swept the ocean of her enemies, 
and poured upon their remotest shores her irresistible thunders, — that force without 
which her military arm would be utterly powerless excepting when raised against 
oiir own country, and which has therefore a share in all the laurels Britain wears, 
as well as those bright and unfading ones which are exclusively her own, — the 
Royal Navy is put in jeopardy by this anti-national policy, — a worse consequence 
even than all the personal and private injuries which have been inflicted : as de- 
fence (again to quote Adam Smith) is of much more importance than opulence, 
the Act of Navigation is, (was, he must now have said ) the wisest perhaps of all the 
commercial regulations of England. But that Act, the same school so often alluded 
lo have torn asunder with as little ceremony as they have destroyed that “Old 
Almanack” of 1688 — the Protestant Constitution of the Empire. 

This speech being published in all the papers, dfew forth praise 
and censure from opposite parties in an extraordinary degree j and 
all parts of the country were strongly excited by it. At this period 
Ml*. Buckingham, being at Scarboro’, went to Whitby, where hq 
arrived the day before Mr. Sadler left j and the announcement of 
liis Lectures in favor of a Free Trade to the East was made public 
while Mr. Sadler was in town. They were attended by crowded and 
daily increasing audiences, and of the delivery of the first four, the 
following account was given in the York Herald, and repeated in the 
York Courant : — 

In our last, we stated, that the celebrated Orientalist, Mr. Buckingham, was 
about to deliver a series of Lectures at Whitby, in the course of which he would 
undertake to show the fallacy of Mr. Sadler's views respecting the shipping inte- 
rest, 'Phese lectures have, we are assured, had an effect upon the minds of hiS 
enlightened and respectable auditories, which is calculated to unsettle their faith m 
Mr. Sadler's politics, notwithstanding the vividness of that gentleman's oratory, 
A contemporary has thus noticed Mr. jbuckinghara’s Lectures: — 

Mr. Buckingham's arrival at Whitby was just after the dinner given to Mr. Sad- 
ler, and while the town was almost exclusively occupied with the denunciaUons 
with which the latter gentleman had assailed the principles and practice of the free- 
traders and poUtical^economists. The moment was therefore thought peculiarly 
unfavourable for the successful reception of Mr. Buckingham’s views, as to the 
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advantages of that free trade which Mr. Sadler had just taken so much pains to 
misrepresent, as well as to deciy. We mentioned in our last, that a highly re- 
spectable magistrate of Whitby, Mr. Richard Moorsom, had issued a small 
pamphlet, containing an address to his fellow-townsmen, and embodying his views 
as to the shipping interest, and the general inisconceptiou which attributed its 
depression to Mr. Huskisson’s measures ; which pamphlet, oppos^ed as it was in 
every respect to Mr. Sadler’s notions, was rather uncourteously treated both by 
this gentleman himself, and by those of his party, to whom it was sent for previous 
perusal. Mr. Buckingham having been long since known to Mr. MoorsiTm, by 
correspondence, aiising out of the similarity of their commercial views, became, 
with that portion of his family who accompanied him in this part of his tour, Mr. 
Moorsom’s guest. This was another circumstance which it was thought might 
operate unfavourably at the present moment, for the popular reception ol Mr. 
Buckingham’s views; and, altogether, the prospect was considered to bo unusually 
discouraging. Notwithstanding this, howevei, Mr. Buckingham issued, m addi- 
tion to the usual announcement of his Lectuies, an especial invitation to the ship- 
owners and merchants of Whitby, to whom he pledged his readiness to prove, to 
their entire satisfaction, that they all suffeied gieat injiiiy from the continued ex- 
clusion of thcir ships and capital fioin ports under the control of the East Indfa 
Company, where foreigners resort freely, though i^ritish vessels and Biitish sub- 
jects are shut out ; and that it is not hy fiee trade, but by the existing obstacles 
which are still interposed to prevent that free tiade being extended to all parts of 
the world, that the depression ot the shipping interest has been pioduced. 

And what has been the result'' Why, that the Lectures of Mr. Buckingham, 
held in the very room in which the dinner was given to Mr. Sadler, have been 
attended by nearly twice the number of auditors which that gentleman had, though 
such powerful interest, and such especial pains were taken to collect them in the 
one case, with the atti action of a sumptuous dinner, and excellent wines super- 
added; while on the other, no step beyond the ordinaiy announrement by adver- 
tisement, was taken, and the fare to be supplied was wholly intellectual. Mr. 
Buckingham’s audiences increased in number each succeeding evening, and on the 
third, the last to which our information extends, not only was the room entiiely 
filled, but a number of persons, for want of room below, occupied the music -gal- 
lery. Among the auditors have been seen the piincipal ineichants, sliip-owners, 
and gentry of the town and surrounding countiy. Our u'ortKv member, Colonel 
Wilson, (who, strange to say, happens to he Mr.' Buckingham’s next door neigh- 
bour in London), was observed to be among the audience. Mr. Edward Chap- 
man, the chairman of the dinner given to Mr. Sadler, has been throughout a con- 
stant and punctual attendant, as indeed have most of the persons who participated 
in that festivity. It is to be regretted, that the honourable member lor Newark, 
Mr. Sadler, did not himself remain either to gather new lauiels by his exposition 
of Mr, Buckingham’s errors, if crrois they be, or to yield the palm to his truths, 
if, upon examination, they should be found to deserve that character; lor 
either one or the other at least they must be. That he was duly apprised 
of Mr. Buckingham’s intentions, and even urgently pressed to attend them, 
we happen to know from good authority ; but the tranquillity of Redcar 
appears to have greater attractions for the honourable gentleraah, than a 
further sojourn in Whitby — flattering as had been his reception among the 
inhabitants of that place. To be sure, there might have been some disadvan- 
tageous comparisons and contrasts, between a speech, upon the shipping interests, 
by Mr. Sadler, who despises all theorists, and will admit of no evidence but that 
of practical men ; but who, at the same ^e, can really know nothing whatever 
of ships or seamen, except as a theorisT—^having been all his life bred and 
occupied as a trader in linens, in arr inland town, and never having either pei- 
formed voyages by sea, or lived amongst thosij who had : — we say, that a swecli 
on the shipping interests from such a man, might perhaps have been rather disad- 
vantageously contrasted with a speech oil the shipping inteiests by Mr. Buckingham, 
who went to sea at nine years of age, who commanded |a ship befoA“e he was 
twenty-one, and who has visited almost every part of tlie globe, by sea and land, 
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as a navigator, a merchant, and a traveller. The sbrewd sliip-owners of Whitby, 
must of whom have themselves been sailors — could not fail to distinguish the wide 
difference between a man speaking of that which was perfectly new, and scarcely 
intelligible to himself— and a man explaining to others that with which lie had 
been familiar from his cradle, and which had formed indeed, the principal object, 
diid as it were the natural and professional pursuit of his life. Yet this is just the 
distinction between Mr. Sadler and Mi. liuckingham, as speakers or writers on 
the shipping interest; and we really cannot help thinking, that if the ship-owners 
of Whitby or Hull, of Whitehaven or Newcastle — of Greenock, Liverpool, or 
Bristol — think it essential to their interests to have a representative in Parliament, 
or an advocate at public dinners — a seamen and a navigator is a more appro- 
priate pel son than a farmer or a linen-draper; and he who unites to theory the 
most extensive expeiience and practice — a better man than one who is destitute 
both of the one and the other. 

Mr. Sadler may be a very fit and appropriate person to represent the Duke of 
Newcastle, in the House of Commons. His Grace himself being confined to the 
narrow limits of the House of Loids : and he may very aderpiately discharge all 
the important duties imposed upon him by his Giace’s tenants and retainers in 
the borough of Newark-upon-lrent; but we repeat again, that on any question 
connected with shipping and commerce, Mr. Buckingham’s practical knowledge 
and multifarious experience must render him a much more appropriate repre- 
sentative of the shipping and mercantile interests of this great maritime and 
commercial community. As to the other qualification, the power of communi- 
cating vividly, cleiiily, and agreeably, his own thoughts and feelings to others, 
It 13 admitted on all hands, by the universally concurrent testimony of writers 
on both sides of politics, and by auditors of all parties, that Mr. Buckingham 
15 pie-eminently successful in its display : and the most striking nidiiner in which we 
can show tins, by comparison— is by saying, tliat whde Mr. Sadler, alter all the cora- 
toit and excitement produced by an excellent dinner, found it difficult to- preserve the 
sustained attention of his heaieis for an hour and ihiee-quarteis — himself and 
the whole party halting twice on their way to refresh themselves with a glass of 
wine {ih-dt detestable foreign production whu h by the nnschievous free-trader has 
been made to supplant the home-production of pure water springing from 
our native wells, but which there is no sin in dunking, Ihougti the political 
icoTioniists who encourage its’iniportation ought to be exiled lor commending) — Mr. 
Buckingham, without any such aids, ind without a single pause or inteirupUon for 
even a moment of time — so completely rivctted the attention of an audience of double 
the number, at the same place, and in the same loorn — that during a period of more 
than three hours, the silence might bo described as almost breathless, and its con- 
clusion was, in each instance, terminated by a buist of applause, which sufficiently 
indicated the feeing universally expressed fiom all quarters of the room, that the 
auditors could have lemamed for three hours longer, without the least sense of 
weariness or fatigue, so deeply had their feelings and their judgment been inter- 
ested 111 the facts, arguments, and illustrations, by wliicli Mr. Buckingham supports 
the very opposite position of Mr, Sadler’s policy, and shows, that in proportion 
as nations have encumbered their intercourse with each other, by restrictions, they 
have declined from tlieir high and palmy state, and become powerless and wretched j 
while in proportion as they have made that intercourse fiee and unrestrained, they 
have become wealthy, powerful, and happy. 

We are further enabled to^add, that in addition to the interest excited in the 
shipping and mercantile circles of Whitby itself, we learn that a number of wealthy 
and intelligent individuals, who hap|!thed to be there as visitors from bcarbro and 
the neighbouring country, were also deeply impressed by Mr. Buckingham s 
J>ectures, as to the importance of opening to British enlerprize the present monopo- 
lized markets and ports of the East. Among those visiters were the ^lessrs. btrutt, 
of the extensive Manufactuiing'Establishnient, near Derby, who were accoiupanied 
hy Mr. Gisborne, a gentleman recently from India j and Mr. VVilliAm Evans, the 
knowledge lias,,not the necessary requisite of truth for its foundation 1 Again, Sir, 
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late toember for Leicester, whose philanthropic and liberal views on all questions of 
pdliey and trade are well knewn. From each of these gentlemen, wno attended 
Mr; Buckingham’s Lectures during their stay in Whitby, he received invitations to 
visit their part of the country, with assurances of a cordial reception, and every aid 
in the promotion of his public views. Mr. Buckingham return^ from Whitby to 
Scarbro’, at the latter end of the present week, in compliance with a very general 
wish communicated to him by the visiters still at that place, to give the concluding 
portion of his course ; and ft-om thence, we believe, proceeds towaids Newcastle, 
visiting Stockton and Darlington in the way, and returning from Newcastle through 
Durham to York. The communications from Whitby speak of the continually in- 
creasing interest excited on the East India Question ; and state, that already the 
formation of an East India Association, in Whitby, is preparing to co-operate with 
the other sea-ports and towns of the kingdom, in their efforts to prevent a renewal 
of the East India Company’s India and China monopoly. 

This, as might be expected, drew forth censure from the rival 
paper, the Yorkshire Gazette, which, among other things, attributed 
the article given above to Mr. Moorsom, impugned Mr. Buckingham’s 
motives, as being those of personal vindictiveness, revenge, &c. &c. ; 
inserting also a letter signed * Amicus,’ containing an attack on 
Mr. Moorsom’s character, and imputing to him also motives of 
vanity, &c., the usual trick of those who have nothing better to 
offer. To this Mr. Moorsom returned the llillowing reply, which 
not being printed in the Gazette, was issued in a pamphlet at 
Whitby 

To the Editor oj* The Yorkshire Gazette,* 

Whitby, Oct. 6th, 1829. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding the confidence of your assertion, I beg leave to state, 
that you are altogether in error in attributing the article, in which Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s proceedings at Whitby are detailed, to me ; and to assure you, that my 
first knowledge of it was denved from a perusal of the York Herald. After this 
denial, should you still retain the opinion you avowed last week, in this respect, 1 
certainly will not copy the language used by yourself, when animadverting on 
a similar mistake, but shall be content with observing, that you voluntarily con- 
tinue in that error, and contribute to its propagation amongst your numerous 
friends and readeis. At the same. Sir, allow me to say, that the article in 
question is considered to be a very fair and hubstaniially accurate report, by the 
great majority of those who attended hlr. Buckingham’s Lectures; and, moreover, 
to state, that his reception at Scaiborough, ilespite the most sinister predictions, 
has been even more gratifying than that whicli he experienced at Wlutby.* 

Should you think proper to give a place, in the Gazette” to this communica- 
tion, you will, perhaps, also allow me a short additional ^pace for a few’ qbservations 
in reply to the letter of ‘Amicus,’ my friendly foe. 

In the first place, I would ask ‘ Amicus’ if it be consistent and decorous, iu 
one who screens himself under the shelter of a pseudonym, to drag forward before 
the public the names of respectable individuals, whose- only crime seems to be that 
they refused to fall down before the image which certain persons, in the town of 
Whitby, wished to set up for general adoration 1 or is it proper to speak o^, their 
private affairs and business transactions, with all the positiveness of seeming ac- 
curate information, but in which, in one instance at least, 1 beg leave to state his 


* The large Assembly Room at Scarborough tyas crowded ; and among the 
constant auduofs were several persons of distinction, then on a visit to this fa- 
vourite watering place. 
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I might presume to inquire, if it be conformable with the frtepdship he professed 
to entertain, to attack, in the same guise, a person who has only ventured, openly 
and without reserve, to state his opinions, imperfect as they are, on a great 
1 ) 0 ic question ; to represent him as aHpcting to despise those with whom he lives 
iu the intercourse of society ; and eveu to endeavour to implicate him as a partici* 
pator in an act of rudeness, which, jif it really did take place, no one regrets more 
sincerely than himself. In regard to the manner in which my ‘ esteemed produo* 
tion' was prevented from reaching its destination, I have always endeavoured to 
speak, as mucli as possible, in general terms ; any little irritability of feeling, 
drawn forth by that circumstance, has long since subsided, and, 1 trust, indeed I 
know, that 1 am not likely to lose any poition of the esteem and friendship of the 
respectable gentleman who was Mr. Sadler** host, during his visit to Whitby, aud 
wiiich I have long enjoyed, for so trifling a matter. I shall, therefore, at the 
present moment, only say that no one, but Mr. Sadler himself, could with pro- 
priety, have returned the ‘ esteemed performance and if it were thought worthy 
of that gentleman’s public comment, it surely might, without contaminating him, 
liava been submitted to his private perusal. 

Common and general usage is a sufficient apology, if apology were necessary, 
forhll who have thought proper to oppose Mr. Sadler, on the occasion of his visit 
to Whitby. An invitation, Iromanumber of respectable individuals, is sent to 
the member for Newark j he comes over to Whitby in his public capacity ; is ex- 
pected to make a speech on a great national question, which reporters are sent for, 
purposely, to take down, it order that it may be disseminated, as extensively as 
possible, throughout the country, as araaniteslo of a powerful party : does not all 
this note of preparation invite inquiry 1 is it to be wondered at lhait opposition 
should be provoked 1 It must be a matter of notoriety to all who read the public 
papers, that such has always been the effect — and always will be, 1 trust — which 
has followed a similar course of proceedings. Docs ‘ Amicus’ really think, can he, 
by possibility, be so unacquainted with the }>oliticaI world, as to believe that tliere 
was any thing yemnalli) uncourteous in the manner adopted in marking the dissent 
of an individual, however humble, from Mr. Sadler’s principles — who considers, 
erroneously perhaps, those principles to he founded in mistake, frought with mis- 
chief, and likely, if they cou'd fully be followed up, to tend to reduce this flou- 
rishing country to the state of New Holland, or Terra del Fuego ? Does he require 
the political economists, ‘the strutting gentlemen of the day, who aim at philo- 
sophy,’ to sit down quietly under the load of obloquy and vituperation with which 
i\lr. Sadler endeavouis to overwhelm them 1* Are they to listen patiently, and 
litar themselves termed — 

* Misbelievers, cut-throat dogs 
And only be allowed to reply, in a bondsman’s key, — 

‘ With ’bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 

— Fair sir, you spit on me on Tuesday last ; 

You spurn’d roe such a day ; another time , 

You c.ili’d me — dog j and for these courtesies 
I’ll lend you thus much monies.' 

So far. Sir, from regretting the course of proceeding which I have adopted on 
this occasion, in my limited sphere, 1 only regret that my want of ability disqua- 
lified me from opposing Mr.^ Sadler’s proceedings at Whitby still more eftectually ; 
at the same time, notwithstanding the insinuation of * Amicus,’ if any expression 
has bqen used which any individual may construe as personally offensive to him- 
self, I sincerely wish it recalled and unsaid. 

Notwithstanding the dislike which ‘ Amicus ’ evinces to the word ‘ expediency,’ 
I am afraid tpe quality it expresses must always enter into matters of meie human 
regulation. Johnson, I observe, defines expedience to be fitness, propriety, &c., 


• Vide Mr. Sadler's speech passim- 
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as relating probably to circumstances of mere mundane authority* or to the acts 
of common life. It is eipedient to light a candle m winter, or otherwise we roust 
sit in the dark ; it is expedient to use an umbrella when it rains, or possibly we 
may get wet to the skin. These, and such like, are cases of expediency, in which 
most men will be found to agree ; there are others again, the adoption or rejection 
of which may occasionally lead to an argument. Fifty or sixty individuals, out 
of a population of 10,000, may think it expedient to invite ftl. T, Sadler, Esq., 
M. P., the nominee of the Duke of Newcastle, and who represents the interest 
possessed by his Grace in the borough of Newark, in the Commons House of Par- 
liament, to a public dinner; the 9950, or 9940 remaining, may, properly, and, 
as 1 conceive, without offence, show that they are not convinced of tlni expediency 
of such a measure. To proceed a little higher : human institutions are not made 
for immortality ; they must, after receiving grave consideration, be accommodated 
to the varying cirnimsiances and exigencies of society. Amicus, himself, would 
not deem the system of William the Conqueior a pleasant or appropriate one, at 
the present day; and future Amici will be lound, ready to denounce that which 
we now think so suitable to oui actual situation. 

It was the exigency of cucumstances which ronJered a revision of our Naviga- 
tion law imperative, which made an alteration in its piincijilo not a malter of 
choice, but of necessity. ‘ So long as the governments of Kuro]»e looked upon the 
plan of discriminating dut es for the encouiagemenl of our shipping, if tf^ey looked 
to it at all, as little deserving their allention, ijnd were content, either from igno- 
rance or indifference, not to thwart our system, it would have been wrong to dis- 
turb any part of it.’ So spake the Tiade Minister of Great Jintain ; what then 
becomes of the assertion, that ‘ the shipping interest has been deprived of pro- 
tection as a principle r Is there a shadow of pretence set up to show, that the 
powers of Europe and America were willing still to submit that extra duties 
should he levied on the ships of their icspective marines 1 On the contrary, is it 
not well known that some of iliem had — and otliers intimated their intention to 
follow the example — actually placed countervailing imposts on our own vessels'! 
What then was to be done ? Weie we to pursue a course of imposition for impo- 
eition, until trade sunk under the accumulated burthen > The courts of Berlin, oi 
Stockholm, were unassailable by an Act of Pailiamcnt, and impeivious to an order 
in Council • — were we to declare war, and compel them to desiSt from extending 
defensive and compensatory measures of protection to tlieii own subjects ! Whai 
then remained, but to take off all restiictions which wcie oulj injurious to the par- 
ties mutually imposing them, and bent ficial to a third party not labouring under 
such a buithcu! 'J'he Reciprocity Treaties, then, were measures of expediency, 
rondel ed necessary by ciicumstauces, and which were adopted, not from choice, 
but from a desire to mitigate evils from which the coinmeice of Great Britain was 
already beginning to suffer. 

I am afraid, Sir, 1 shall have tho misfortune to disagree with ‘ Amieus,’ in his 
next position, ' that the titling time for such a suicidal act, was chosen in a mo- 
ment of great depiesiion and sufl’eiing.’ Now, Sir, it is well known, (leaving out 
the treaty, of 1815, with America,) that the first important alteration in the Navi- 
gation law, was made by Mr. Wallace, in 1821 ; and before the expiration, I 
think, of 1825, all the treaties, technically denominated ihe Reciprocity treaties, 
had been signed ; that with Prussia, which has excited the greatest degree of jea- 
lousy and alarm, came into force in 1824, if not in 1823. — 1 believe, sir, it is a 
fact which will be allowed by all who are acquainted with the subject, that the 
years 1823, 1824, and 1825, wereyearsin which the shipping of this country were 
uncommonly prosperous. I am afraid. Sir, ' Amicus,’ my hiend, and youf cor- 
respondent, has not bestowed sufficient attention on this mattet : whatever may 
have been the effects of the Reciprocity System, I think there is no warrant for 
asserting that it was begun at a moment of ‘ great suffering and depression.’ But 
It is worthy of remark, that, even from the year 1821 to 1828, (with the exception 
of 1825, whi(;h year exceeded them all, and 1828,) there lias been a regularly pro- 
gressive increase in the quantity of tonnage, required for importing the various 
articles of merchandise consumed in Great Britain, —a fact which some people will 
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consider as incompatible with the asserted decline of the country in general; or 
witli that of the shipping interest in particular. The following table, which is ap- 
pended to a small pamphlet, written by William Richmond, Esq., a gentleman 
whose friendship I esteem it an honour to possess, and to whose candour and libe- 
rality, and widely extended information on every point connected with the ship- 
ping question, I take this opportunity of publicly bearing testimony — shews this 
increase in' the clearest manner. 


Year. 

British Tonnage 

Foreign Tonnage 

Total Tonnage 


employed. 

employed. 

employed. 

1814 .. 

.. 1.290,248 .. 

. 699,287 . . 

. 1,889,5351 

1815 . 

... 1,372,108 .. 

.. 746,915 .. 

. 2,119,023 

1816 . 

.. 1,415,723 .. 

.. 379,465 .. 

. 1,795,188 

1817 . 

.. 1,625,121 .. 

.. 445,011 .. 

. 2,070,132 

1818 . 

. . 1 .886.394 . . 

.. 762,457 .. 

. 2,648,851 

1819 . 

.. I,809fl28 .. 

. . 542,684 . . 

. 2,351,812 

1820 . 

.. 1,668,060 .. 

.. 447,611 .. 

. 2,115.671 

1821 . 

.. 1.599,274 .. 

. . 396,256 . . 

. 1,995:530 

1822 . 

.. 1.664,186 .. 

.. 469,151 .. 

. 2,133.337 

1823 . 

.. 1,740,859 .. 

. . 582.996 . . 

. 2.323,855 

1824 . 

.. 1.797,320 .. 

.. 759,441 ,. 

. 2,556,761 

1825 . 

.. 2,144.598 .. 

.. 958,132 .. 

. 3,102,730 

1826 . 

.. 1,950,630’.. 

.. 694,116 .. 

. 2,644,746 

1827 . 

.. 2,086,898 .. 

.. 751,864 .. 

. 2,838,762 

1828 . 

. . 2,094,357 . . 

.. 634,620 .. 

, 2,728,977 


This table, which Mr. Richmond professes to have extracted carefully from the 
Parliamentary leturns, and also from the tables of Caesar Moreau, Esq., is, to say 
the least of it, curious ; a theoretical man, might, perhaps, be permitted 
to ask bow a declining kingdom could require, and a ruined shipping inte- 
rest furnish, a portion of tonnage for the import of consumable commodities, in- 
creasing, in fourteen years, from 1,290,248 tons, to 2,094,357 tons. 

Put, Sir, I would proceed to question another assertion thrown out by 
‘ Amicus,’ that, ‘ whilst the landed and manufacturing interests hi^ve had pro- 
tection fiet'ly given to them, Jiritisb shipping has been stripped of protection by 
the leciprocal treaties so far. Sir, from this being the case, there is no interest 
v/halever, at the present moment, which is so carctully protected as that of the 
lirmsh ship-owner ; short of going to war in order to compel foreign powers to 
telrain fioin giving protection to their own subjects, or ot imposing a tax on every 
otiu'i cla«s of the Community foi his supp(<scJ benefit, government has done every 
thing in its power to give him as extensive and exclusive a monopoly as possible, 
(lovcrnmeru shut out foreign coin, foreign silks, and foreign gloves ; they 
might exclude the wines of France, Portugal, and (jermany, if it were only for 
the purpose of introducing, more extensively, tlie wine of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of compelling those wh^i next entertain Mr. Sadler to drink consistently that 
gentleman’s health, in a sparkling beverage, drawn from a British soil; they 
might do*aH this, for it is a municipal regulation within their competency ; but 
tiiey cannot compel foreign poweisto allow us to trade freely with them, while we 
insist on placing particular burthens on tlioir respective subjects. Yet, notwith- 
standing they have this power, they do not exert it ; they allow silks, gloves, 
wine, and various other commodities, the produce of foreigners, to enter fieely 
into competition, on the payment of duties', with the produce of the farmers and 
manutecturers of Groat Biitain anS of her colonies, in the home market. Yet, for 
the ship-owner, fdl that Governnient can do it has done; wheiever it was possible, 
It has secured to him a rigid and unbroken monopoly. From the outcry which 
has been raiied against Mr. Huskisson, it might be thought that his policy has 
swept away ev«*ry fence and rampart of protection : yot what in reality is the case ? 
it is this : no foreign ship can engage in the coasting trade of Great,, iJritain, or in 
the British fit^'enes ; no foreign ship can carry on the direct trade betwixt the 
iiritish West Indies and this country, nor enter the Canada and Nova Scotia 
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trade for tbe same purpose, — a trade which employs an immense tonnage, and for 
the protection of which duties are expressly laid on the superior produce of the 
Baltic ; lastly, no foreign ship can trade betwixt the East Indies, Africa, and 
Asia, geneially, and this country. If these privileges be duly estimated, they 
will be found to secure, permanently, and without competition, three -fourths of 
our whole carrying trade to the British ship-owner, — privileges, Sir, which I trust 
he will alwa}<s retain, for they are strictly British, and, therefore, duly his ; while 
of the remaining fourth, he enjoys as large a share as he ever did at any former 
period of our commercial history. On what foundation, then, does the assertion 
rest, that British shipping has been stripped and robbed of protection by the 
reciprocal treaties 1 

Before concluding this long letter, permit me, Sir, to protest against the doctrine 
that, because an inhabitant of Whitby may not at the present moment be a ship- 
owner, and, because he may not agree with Mr. Sadler in his views, he must 
necessarily feel no interest in the prosperity of BiitiSh shipping generally, and of 
that of the port of Whitby in particular. In the prospeiity of the latter branch 
more especially, every one who is in possession of property in Whilby and its 
neighbourhood, or has even the remotest prospect of being so, particularly if that 
property be of a fixed and irremovable kind, is decidedly concerned. The town 
of Whitby depends on the shipping for its welfare, and the lands in the neighbour- 
hood will, and do, depend on the prosperit;^ of the town, for their value and 
worth ; if the shipping decline, the declension of the town will follow, hnd then 
would ensue a depreciation in tlie value of all the landed property around. 
Bearing this circumstance in mind, it may, perhaps, be allowed, that many who 
were absent from the dinner, and whose names are not to be found on a ship's 
register, may fetl quite as powerful an interest in the welfare of this small com- 
munity, as not a few of tha gentlemen by whom the member for Newark was so 
hospitably eoierlained. ' Yours, 

RICHARD MOORSOM. 


POSTSCIUPT. 

I CANNOT refrain from embracing the present opportunity of making a few obser- 
vations on the editorial article of the Yorkshire Gazette, of the 26th of September 
ult., and which has been deemed so important and masterly as to deserve re-pdnt- 
ing. The Editor, quoting from the Macclesfield Courier, says, * This country 
has exported little or nothing which it would not have exported, if tlie alterations 
in our trading system had never been made, except gold, &c.’ So, then, according 
to this very confession, the new system has led to an extension of export, which, 
Without such a change, never would ha\e taken place : in addition to what would 
have been the amount of our exports under the old system, we now, under the 
new, over and above, export a quantity of gold : thank you, gentlemen, for the 
admission! ft is an, important one; let us see to what it will lead us. Gold, it 
will perhaps readily be conceded, is not the product of our own soil, neither does, 
it descend in showers, nor spontaneously spring up on the sea-shore, to be gather- 
ed at discretion, in unlimited quantities. If we, then, want gold for exportation, 
that it should he imported first, is a necessary condition. How, tlren, is this ef- 
fected ? we must, I suppose, imitate the example of foreign nations, who wish to 
obtain possession of our iron, our copper, and our tin ; they send us in exchange, 
the various products of their own industry, the enjoyment of which conduces, as 
we imagine, to our comfort and happiness. Indike manner, we are uimblG to per- 
suade the nations of Ameiica, where gold is principally found, to give us that me- 
tal for nothing ; what resources remains, then, for us to adopt 1 clearly this : we 
must tempt them with a supply of such articles of British manufacture as they are 
willing, and indeed eager, to receive as an equivalent. This, then, is the conclu- 
sion which flows, Sirs, from your own admission, that gold in additional quantities 
has been exported : the New System — the Reciprocity System — Mr, Huskissop’s 
System, has been the means of promoting an extension of tlie export of British 
manufactured goods. 
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< Twelve millioDft of capital inrested in the Silk Trade, have been sacrificed;" 
and we are required to give credit to this monstrous assumption, without any ex*- 
hibition of proof of the foundation on which it rests. If tlie Editor’s information 
be correct, the Silk masters must be men who refuse to recognize those general 
principles by which all other human beings regulate their conduct ; they refuse to 
take warning, and obstinately persist in embarking their capital in a trade which 
has hitherto been only productive of embarrassment and ruin : it is no complirnent 
to their undei-standing to impute to them such a mode of acting as this. Yet, if 
the Editor’s statement be correct, such must be the case ; as they still continue to 
supply the capital which pays for the annually increasing import of raw silk, which 
carries on the manufacturing process, and fills, year alter year, every appropriate 
shop, in every town, with English s.lks, of a beauty, Iustn% and quality, which, 
but a short period has elapsed since it was thought impossible they should ever at- 
tain. Mr. Sadler seems to think, that the English silk-weavers, driven from the 
home market by foreign competition, have applied themselves to the weaving of 
cotton, and have thus increased the distress prevailing in that department of in- 
dustry. Mr. Sadler is a practical man, and despises theory ; his experience, how- 
ever, is altogether at variance with the opinion of an individual, who, resi- 
ding in Manchester, the very centre and capital of the manufacturing district, may 
be supposed to know something of the matter, and who speaks of the Silk Trade 
carried on there as follows : ‘ In the year 1623, the number of looms in Manches- 
ter and ifie surrounding district, producing fabrics entirely of silk, was about 
2,500, and of mixed fabrics, of which silk was a part, 3,000. In 1824, the num- 
ber increased largely ; in 1825, the trade, like all others, was much depressed, 
and the number of looms decreased, la July, 1826, the admission of French for 
lioine consumption silks took place : and ‘ from that month, (says our informant,) 
the number of' looms emploifed in the silk trade began to increase.' The year 1 827 was, 
perhaps, that of the best and most lucrative trade the Manchester silk mahufactu- 
rers ever liad ; and in that year the number of looms employed in the manufacture 
of goods, composed entirely of silk, had risen to 8,000, and that of those employed 
on mixed fabrics to 4,000, giving an increase o/'/n-m 5,500 to 12,000 in four years! 
Tlie number of looms now employed in the silk manufacture in this town and 
neighbourhood, we believe, is about the same. There is some change in the pro- 
[loi'lions employed on the different articles ; but little in the total number. And so 
far from hands, dislodged from the manufacture of silk by the operation of the new 
system, having been driven to cotton weaving, it is well known that a very large 
proportion of the increase of silk-weavers, has been supplied by persons who had 
always previously been cotton- weavers. In Scotland, likewise, the manufacture 
of silk has greatly increased, and a similar change from the weaving of cotton to 
that of silk, has taken place.’’* 

TJie honourable member for Newark seems to fall naturally into ' Ercles’ vein 
Ills imagination is so highly poetical that he not unfreqnently soars aloft, quite out 
of reach, and beyond the ken of the common observer. When brought to tJie test 
of fact and experience, what arti we to think of a passage like the following, which 
is indeed only the counterpart of many that might be culled from the celebrated 
speech of this celebrated practical man 1 * With tens of millions of acres wholly 
uncultivated-— millions of which are amongst the richest soils in the world, w'e ha- 
bitually employ the labourers of distant countries, while ours are idle, call their 
fields into cultivation, while we neglect our own.’ Whatever may be Mr. Sadler’s 
belief relative to the fertility of England, it is an opinion pretty generally maintain- 
ed, that our soil, generally speaking, is one of extreme poverty ; tliat it is only by 
tbu car«^and management which our wealth enables us to bestow upon it, that it 
can be made to produce at all ; that, without the annual application of manures 
and stimulants, it would soon relapse into its state of pristine sterility. It is our 
commerce and manufactures which enable us to keep up this system ; they aie, in 
truth, the foundation and support of our agriculture, which, without their aid, 
could not maintain its position for half*a«score years. But what does Mr. Sadler 


• Manchester Gnardian. 
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mean by saying we have ten millions of acres of uncultivated land ] Is he not 
aware that the whole superficial surface of Great Britain is not more than 
56,000,000 acres ; that of these there are not 10,000,000 acres left uncultivated, 
which are capable of impiovement : this is a fact which Mr, Sadler must have well 
known, for the statement from which it is drawn is given by himself, in his far- 
famed book on Iieland ; yet, notwithstanding all this, he presumes to tell us, and 
expects to find credit for his information, that we have still left, untouched, ‘ tens 
of rnillions of acres of land, millions of wliich are amongst the richest soils in the 
world,' all calling out for and inviting the operations ef the plough in vain. Such 
assertions may pusS muster amid the turmoil of a tavern dinner — when, like Cato, 
Mr. Sadler— 

‘ Gives his little senate laws, 

And sits attentive to his own applause.’ 

But they must have a different impress and character before they pass muster in 
the House of Commons, or be receivid, as dicta, throughout this inquiring 
country. 

Although, in a commercial point of view, the vine in this country is no longer 
cultivated for the purpose of making wine; yet there are still remaining, on the 
southern coast of Devonshire, two or three vineyards, from the produce of which 
wine is made by the proprietors. So late as the year 1763, there are said to have 
been sixty pipes of wine, the produce of a vineyard in Sussex, in th& cellars of 
Arundel caslle : in the more remote periods of our history, up to the period of the 
lleformalion, wine, the produce of grapes grown in this country, was made in 
great quantities for home consumption.* fo ivhat causes the decline of this de- 
partment of national industry is to be attributed, it is unnecessary to specify ; 
perhaps the Sadlers, Eldons, and Newcastles of that day slumbered on their post, 
and when they awoke found it too late to restrain, by prohibitory duties, the un- 
patriotic and vagrant palate, which had become accustomed to the more seductive 
beverage, the growth of Gascony, Burgundy, or (Jhampagne. But, although no 
longer grown with this object in England, the vine is tullivated in one of our 
colonies, for the expiess purpose of making wine : laige quantities, as it is well 
known, both red and while, annually enter the home market ; and due encourage- 
ment is only wanting to enable us to become independent of foreigners, and to 
draw all we may want fiom a soil under our immediate control. Our colonies 
have always been considered as an extension of our own soil, for the purpose of 
raising those (ommodities to the growth of which the climate of England was un- 
favourable. To ei courage iheir prodiue, by every means in our power, was 
silwaya a portion of ‘ the ancient a id genuine policy of ikm great conntrv,* a return 
to wduch is so loudly called for by .Mr. Sadler ; every'attempt to depart from which 
draws down from him such solemn denunciations. Why do we place heavy duties 
on Baltic Timber I That we may extend the use of that of Canada. Canada is 
our own colony, and good policy induces us to do so. Wliy 1ms all foreign sugars 
generally been excluded from liome consumption ! We have in the West Indies 
our own plantations, it is right to juomotc their welfare. Why is flour of our 
North American possessions allowed to enter freely into competition with that 
grown by the agriculluiisls at home ! Because there, British labour and British, 
capital are engaged in furnishing us with the requisite supply. This course of pro- 
ceeding has always been a favouiite one in our commercial policy, and, as Mr. 
Sadler well observes, ‘ to allow British labour to be competed with by foreigners, 
in our own maikct, is the most dishonest aud cruel policy that ever was ventured 
upon by any government in the world, to say nothing of its folly I' Will not Mr. 
Sadler, then, lend his assistance in checking that portion of this cruel and foolbh 
nolicy which now presses so heavily on the wine of the Cape of Good of Hope. 
Ivt him recommend it, both by precept and example, the next time ho is delivered 
of a two hou I s’ oration; the comphnsaot palate of his friends, knowing it to be 
British produce, will soon invest it with all the qualities from ‘ humble port to im- 


• Vide Anderson’s >Iistory of C^imraerce. 
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perial tokay,^ and with the uubending multitude, he has a remedy ready at hand ; 
" if 25 per cent, will not do, return to the exclusive system and prohibit.” Unless 
he advocate a measure of this kind, when next he denounces the wearers of French 
silks and French gloves, there is not a boy on the fourth form of any school in 
Whitby who will not discern, at a glance, that Mr. Sadler is an inconsistent man. 

The axiom of the political economists, that, whatever foreign produce is intro* 
duced into England, an equal value of British produce must, either directly or 
indirectly, be exported in return to pay for it, is characterized as * an assumption 
without proof.’ The question has often been asked, and we may venture to ask 
it again, in what manner do the practical men say tliat thd debt we incur for 
foreign produce 18 annually liquidated! If the reprinters of the editorial article 
of the Yorkshire Gazette will oring out a variorum edition, with notes and a com- 
mentary of their own, affording a reply to the above question ; such a course of 
proceeding will tend much to the elucidation of this knotty point, and add greatly 
to the importance of their publication. 

With respect to * Amicus,’ I have endeavoured to shew, and I hope not al- 
together without success, that he is mistaken in the three principal positions em- 
braced in his letter : that the Reciprocity Treaties were not brought forward as a 
principle, but were indeed measures which an alteration in circumstances rendered 
necessary ; that they were not entered into at a period of great depression, but, on 
the contrary, at a time when the shipping interest was flourishing ; and 

lastly, that the British ship-owner has not been stripped of protection ; for Govern- 
ment, while almost every other trade is laid open to foreign competition, to the 
extent of its ability, has secured to him alone a permanent monopoly. If Amicus 
can find an opportunity to take up arms, and, dropping his mask, will uphold 
some of Mr. Sadler’s * great principles,* 1 shall be happy to profit by his obser- 
vations; but, should he reluse to comply with the former condition, although I 
am perfectly sensible of the benefit of which I shall voluntarily deprive myself, I 
must, with all due humility, beg leave to decline both his friendship and cor- 
respondence. 


Official Value of the Exports and Imports of Gieat Britain in 1800, when, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sadler, this country was flourishing: — 

Exports £43,152,018 

Imports 30,570,605 

Total .... 73,722,623 

Official Value of the Exports and Imports of Great Britain in 1828, when, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sadler, this country was in a state of decay 

Exports £62,744,000 

Imports 45,028,803 


Total 107.772,803 



• An eminent merchant of the present day, has remarked, and the truth of his 
remark is rendered apparent by reference to our commercial annals, that an unustifil 
briskness, in any branch of trade, is almost a certain indication that a correspond- 
ing degree of depression is at hand ; just as, three or four exuberant harvests, in suc- 
cession, are, not unfrequently, the precursors of a season of scaraty. 


Orifntal Herald, Vol, 23. 
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To this we have only to add, that as Mr. Buckin^am’s Lec- 
tures on the advances of a Free Trade to India and China, vhich 
closed the Series given by him at Whitby on the countries of the 
East generally, were delivered in the same room as that in which 
Mr. Sadler’s speech was made, and to an audience of nearly double 
the number of persons that attended the dinner given to the latter 
gentleman, it was expected by all, that Mr. Buckingham would advert 
to what had so recently been said in the same place on the subject of 
the Shipping Interests especially, which was accordingly done in 
very nearly the following terms : — 

The intimate connexion between this portion of my exposure of the evils of the 
East India Company’s Monopoly, and the Shipping Interest of Great Britain, 
leads me, by a very natural transition, to advert to the Speech recently delivered 
in this Hall, and to many of the auditors who now fill it, when Mr. Sadler attempted 
to denounce, in general terms, the whole system of Free Trade, anT to clatni for 
his supporters, in the monstrous proposition of reverting back again to the Mono- 
polies of the restrictive system, the Ship-builders and Ship-owners of Whitby. 
This appeared to me so inconceivably absurd, that I thought there must have been 
some misrepresentation of his views, or some misconception of their purport ; and 
it was not until I saw the copious report of his speech, put forth with all the ap- 
parent accuracy of an official or authorized version, that I could give full credit to 
the idea of the Shipping Interests being appealed to, in favour of monopolies and 
restrictions. 

It is repiarkable that, but a few weeks bofoic, the Ship-builders, Ship-owners, 
and Merchants of Greenock, — a port certainly no less eminent than Whitby, whether 
as respects its population or its tonnage, whether as regards the number or size of 
Its ships, or the variety and importance of the voyages in which they are employed 
—gave a similar entertainment to myself, at which the chief magistrate presided, 
on the very opposite view to that which seems to have actuated those who invited 
Mr, Sadler to Whitby : — namely, in testimony of their conviction that the Free 
Trade to India, into which th^y were the first to enter, had been productive of the 
very highest advantage to the Shipj^ing Interest; and that, instead of reverting 
back to the monopolies and restrictions, aslMr. Sadler recommends, the greatest 
benefit that could be conferred on the Ship. builders, Ship-owners, and Merchants 
of every port in the Kingdom, yvould be to destroy the giant Monopoly of the East 
India Company, which still excludes British ships und Biitish seamen from the 
most valuable part of the globe, — China and the Eastern Seas, where the Ameri- 
cans have, for years past, been reaping an abundant harvest; the Ship-owners of 
Boston and Salem growing rich at our expense, and the seamen at New Yqik and 
Marblehead mocking us with derision, and rejoicing in our folly. I believe that, 
on reflection, the Ship-owners of Wliitby will agree with the Ship-owners of Gree- 
nock ; and that those of Hull, Liverpool, and Bristol, will soon all be of the same 
mind on the subject. 

Let me add, however, that the people of Greenock were unanimous in their 
views, or, at least, that no dissentient voice was heard ; whereas, at Whitby, so far 
from unanimity prevailing, it is well known that Mr. Moorsom’s excellent pam- 
phlet, which exhibited in their true light t|ie causes that had operated to lessen the 
employment for English ships, and which pointed out the only cure for the evil, 
namely, the still further extension of the principles of Free Trade — represented. the 
sentiments of many other of the principal residents in Whitby ; and of the dread 
entertained of its power, among- those who wished it had never appeared, some idea 
fnay be formed from, the fact, that two of the copies, sent by the priater, at the 
author’s request, to Mr. Sadler’s host, were returned to him as rejected, and the 
copy .semt to the same individual for Mr. Sadler himself, intercepted, so as to deprive 
‘‘im ol the opportunity of becominghequainted with its contents. 

I advert to this fact, however, principally to shew, that vvhen the honourable 
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member for Newark pretended^ in allusion to this pamphlet, not to have seen it 
until be entered the room, and on that to ground an apology for his hasty and 
imperfect analysis of its contents, it was not for want of opportunity, as it was 
gratuitously and extensively circulated throughout the town, and was m the hands 
of all those who had uncourteously and, let me add, illiberally, rejected it. ' But 
there are some minds so determined to hear nothing that shall disturb their precon- 
ceived notions on any subject, that they reject every overture, and shut their ears 
against every sound, except those that are uttered in praise of themselves and their 
own views ; and Mr. Sadler appears to be one of that class. 

If he had remained among you but a few days, — and as his retreat is at Redcar, 
but a few miles distant, that might, no doubt, have been easily accomplished,— I 
should, certainly, have taken some pains to increase his information on the Ship- 
ping Question, of which he appears to know so little : and, hostile as he declares 
nimself to be to any innovation on that portion of the wisdom of our ancestors which 
established the Monopoly of the East India Company, I should have claimed his 
alliance, as one of the most determined opponents, on a ground on which, I think, 
he must have been compelled either to recant all his former lamentations, or to co- 
operate with me. He condemns the system of Mr. Iluskisson, because it brings 
the foreigner up to a level with the Englishman. What then will he say of the 
system of the India Company, which altogether excludes the unlicensed Englishman 
from the interior of India, where the unlicensed fore igner may roam at Measure ; 
and shuts out from China and its rich markets all English ships and seamen except 
their own j while foreigners, of every nation, are fiee to enter them without hin- 
drance or molestation, and while Americans, more especially, are acquiring vast 
wealth in channels of maritime commerce, from which all British ships and seamen 
are pertinaciously excluded 1 (Cheers.) 

Now Mr. Huskisson’s system of reciprocity, be its effects what they may, is 
forced upon us by the legislators of foreign countries, who, as long as they are 
sovereigns in their own respective territories, will make such laws as suit themselves, 
and who accordingly say to us — ‘ If you impose restrictions upon such of our ves- 
sels as enter your ports, we will impose equal restrictions upon such of your vessels 
as enter our harbours. — If you will employ any of your shipping in foreign trade, 
it can only be by consent oi us foreigners : and we decree, whether it be agreeable 
to you or not, that, unless you admit us to an unrestricted intercourse between our 
own ports and yours, we will close up our harbours to your navigation, and destroy 
your foreign trade entirely.’ What answer can we make to this. — We are not at 
war with all the world, and thereby enabled to command the maritime carrying 
trade of all nations.— We are, happily, at peace, and every coast that borders on 
the sea, sends forth its fleets and squadrons. If in the mere coasting trade of the 
British Isles, and the intercourse between Great Britain and her own possessions, 
sufficient employment could be found for all the tonnage now possessed by us,— 
we might then reject with impunity all overtures or propositions of foreigners. But 
it is notorious, that not half of our shipping could be advantageously employed in 
these channels only. The Baltic and the Cattegat— the Mediterranean and the 
Euxine — the Gulfs of Lyons and of Mexico— the Orinoco and La Plata,— are all 
insufficient to exhaust our mercantile marine : and yet to none of these can we 
trade without the consent of the several nations that occupy their borders, which 
consent, they have the right as well as the power, to fetter with such restrictions as 
they please. It is utterly impossible, therefore, however much we might desire it, 
for us to force those foreign nations to receive our ships into their ports without die 
imposition of heavy burthens, unless we will consent to receive their vessels into 
our own, upon equal terms : — so that unless the Ship-owners of England will con- 
sent to limit themselves to the trade along their own coasts, and with their own pos- 
sessions,— and be ready to bum all the ships which may be found over and above 
the number necessary for this purpose, (which would be about half the tonnage of 
the kingdom) there is no alternative but that of Free Trade, and equal duties, m 
nil foreign commerce at least. 

In tlie reciprocity system of Mr, Huskisson, therefore, we are acting under a ne- 
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cessity imposed on ns by the inconvenient, perhap, but, certainly, the very natural 
and defensible conduct of foreigners who li/lt theTMstmup to our level, whethei, 
we approve of it or not. But in the monopoly system of the East India Company,, 
no such foreign influence exists. — It is an evil wholly inflicted on us by our own 
Legislature, for foreigners have nothing to enforce in the matter: and is the greater, 
inasmuch as even the few for whom it is professedly granted, derive no permanent 
advantage from it : while every Ship-owner, nay every individual in the country, 
not belonring to the East India Company, is deeply injured; and from the wreck 
and ruin of their interests, the unfettered mreigner goes on accumulating every year 
fresh stores of wealth, and establishing himself in new channels of enterprize an d 
profit, from which it will soon be impossible to dislodge him. 

Does Mr, Sadler know all this, and yet contend for no alteration in the East 
India Company’s Monopoly 1 If he knows it not, then is he unfitted, by his 
ignorance, for a representative of the Shipping Interests of England: if he does 
know it, and in the same breath contends that the Free Trade, which brings the 
foreigner up to our own level, ought to be condemned, while the Monopoly which 
puts the same foreigner far above that level, and makes him the freeman, and the 
Englishman the slave, should be upheld — then is Mr. Sadler doubly a traitor to the 
cause he attempts to defend ; — the single treachery being a pretended knowledge of 
that of which we are ignorant, — but the more than double treachery consisting in a 
perverse concealment or misapplication of knowledge, actually possessed, to the 
injury of the very cause it is calculated most to serve. 

Let me, however, for a moment refer to a few of the passages of Mr. Sadler’s 
address, not as he affected to treat Mr. Moorsom’s, professing not to have even seen 
it till the moment of its being commented on ; but after having deliberately read 
and examined every portion, of which I shall speak. It will of course be quite 
beside my purpose to advert to those portions of this oration, which, though delivered 
in Whitby, related to any thing but the subject which Mr. Sadler was expected to 
dilate upon. I shall confine myself to that portion which more especially affects 
your peculiar interests : and which, it would appear, from the report of Mr, 
Sadler’s speech, that the honourable gentleman had nearly forgotten. There are 
some, indeed, who think that his reputation would have suffered nothing by the 
omission ; since, full as is the whole with fallacies, the small portion devoted to 
the Shipping Question is thickly strewed with error in almost every line. It would, 
perhaps, have been something like the play of Hamlet, with the part of the Prince 
of Denmark omitted by particular desire : but it would have saved the author from 
the imputation now inevitable, that of pretending to treat familiarly on a subject of 
which he knew not even the rudiments, with a degree of presumption almost without 
a parallel in the annals of political declamation. He attempts, it is true, to depre- 
cate criticism, by affecting merely to advert to the Shipping Question as a thing 
that has just occurred to him en passant, and sets out by observing that he knew 
nothing whatever of the manner in which the documents representing the tonnage 
of the country at different periods was made up ; whether they included Steam- 
vessels or not. But, one naturally asks, why, in this state of avowed ignorance, 
attempt to build up a system, with utter contempt for the most important part of 
It, a knowledge of the facts on which it ought to be founded? He says, indeed, 

‘ without any appeal to documents whatever, I am fully certam that to allow full 
scope to the reciprocity system in regard to Shipping, cannot but be fatal to ite 
prosperity.’ — But Mr. Sadler’s certainty, however full it may be to his own miiid, is 
a very inadequate substitute for facts and proofs. — If his convictions were built on 
these. It would have been easy to have communicated them, and they might have 
carried conviction to others also. If his certainty was not so founded, then it is 
utterly wortblesss as any other conviction clinging still to error. Still, however, 
though he knows nothing whatever of the way in which any of the documents re- 
specting the Shipping Interest are made up, and cannot, therefore, di^riminate 
between those that represent the tonnage as increasing, or those that shew it to l^ on 
the decline : — he rejects the former, and adopts the latter, merely because he wishes 
to make some shew of cause for lamentation and weeping. In the amount of the 
tonnage belonging to Whitby, there is no doubt a decline ; as there is in the amount 
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of the tonna^ belonging to the Navy — some of the lar^t and finest Ships of which 
are to be seen dismantled in the harbours of Plymouth and Portsmouth, Dfeptford 
and Sheerness : and from the self same cause. One of the great branches of em- 
ployment for the ships of Whitby was the transport-service. Fleets of 300 and 400 
sail of ships, conveying or waiting upon armed expeditions in all parts of the world, 
was no unusual sight during the war : and the fortunes derived by tlie Ship-ownws 
of Whitby, among others, from ships employed in the transport service, at high 
prices, with cheap equipments, and little occupation for wear and tear, must have 
been, no doubt, very agreeable to those who accumulated them. But to lament 
that the ships and men thus employed had fallen off in number and amount, and to 
infer from tnis the systems of national decay, is just about as wise a proceeding as 
to lament the falling ofif in the number of line of battle-ships and frigates that were 
formerly employed ; the melancholy decline which has taken place in the number of 
men once filling the ranks of our gallant army ; and the still more deplorable de- 
falcation in the consumption of gunpowder and cannon balls. Alas! that ionova- 
tion should even have disturbed these halcyon dreams, and, that either our fleet or 
our constitutiop, both of which Mr. Sadler tells us was founded by our great Alfred ; 
should even have been broken in upon ; and that we cannot again return to those 
golden days, when it was denounced as an unwarrantable luxury for a church 
dignitary to have clean straw placed in his drawing room every day, while nobles 
and princes were content to change it once a week ; or when Scotch herrings and 
Knglish brawn were deemed sufficient for the costliest table j and ale was the only 
liquor that sparkled on the board. 

It seems, however, that though the old English archers, and those who made 
their weapons, were lawfully displaced by tlie musquetwrs and cannoniers who 
succeeded them, and the mixture of charcoal and saltpetre superseded the consump- 
tion of the ashen arrow, or the beechen bow ; though steam -ships have as legally 
superseded, in many instances, those which could not be made to sail in the winds' 
eye — and fuel and water have succeeded to canvas, rop, and wood ; though all 
this has taken place without any complaint of tlie injustice of such supercession, 
the ship-owners of Whitby, whose transports are unemployed, are, by a mere re- 
laxation of the navigation act, as much robbed and plundered as if their ships were 
sunk, burnt, and destroyed. Hear Mr. Sadler’s ow.n words, ‘ that act (the navi- 
gatiou act) formed an essential part of the naval constitution of England, so to 
speak i it was on the faith of that sacred engagement — for sacred it had become in 
tpe sight of successive generations of Englishmen— that you, gentlemen, (tlie ship- 
owners of Whitby) embapked your property, which is now, much of it, (the un- 
employed portion of their ships) sacrificed and lost, by as direct an act of spoliation. 
asif the same power had seized a portion of your estates, which you hold only 
under tlie same sanction, that of the law !’ Can any thing be more grossly igno- 
rant, er more disingenuous than this! If the laws of England were like those of 
the Medes and B^rsians, any change made in them for the first time might excite 
an oujery j but in a country where old acts are repealed, and new ones enacted, 
almost every day during the sitting of Parliament — to hear a member of that Par- 
designate a deliberate revision of any law, after infinite investigation and 
debate, as a direct act of spoliation and plunder, leaves one in doubt whether most 
to admire the ignorance or the arrogance of the speaker. 

But what could be expected from one whose previous habits and pursuits can 
have given him no practical knowledge of any thing relating to shipping; and who 
despises all knowledge derived from theory ; who is utterly unacquainted with l^e 
documents relating to the subject, and even of the manner of their being compiled ; 
and who does not seem even to know (though he says he has always understood it, 
from common report, to be so) that Whitby is a noted ship-building station. He 
had visited it once before ; yet, though this arose from a wish to view so interesting 
a spot, he remained only for a few hours, and yet pretended in that short time to 
become intimately acquainted with its splendid prosperity in every branch. He 
comes a second time, and at a long interval, not because he again wished to add 
to Ids deficient knowledge from the stores of others, or to communicate any thing 
of h»s own to them, but because he is invited to lament over the fallen fortunes Of 
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Whitby, and the decline of the shipping interest; and, then he accordingly ob- 
serves nothing around him but proofs of misery and decay. 

Gentlemen, is this really sol Is there any town or port of the kingdom — or X 
would say of the world— that contains so much wealth, within the same extent of 
population, or which every whCTe exhibits greater proofs of equally spread cothfort, 
and the total absence of suffering or privation of any kind, t have not, during a 
niuch longer stay among you than Mr. Sadler ventured to make, seen a single kdi^ 
vidual in rags; not one whose countenance exhibited signs of hunger; hotOhe 
who appeared houseless or destitute, and not one unemployed, or asking 
Goes not, indeed, Mr. Sadler himself more accurately describe the state of ybur 
town and population, when he says, * The ship builders and merchants of Whitby 
have lived in other and better times, and are, as I understand, as a body, wealthy in 
an unusual degree, and can, therefore, sustain these reverses, or leave the business, 
though at great sacrifices, which subjects them to such loss.’ This is, 1 believe, 
the true state of the case : but it is utterly inconsistent with the lamentations 
poured out in other parts of the same oration, or the pretended commiseration 
lor the unhappy and unemployed workmen, who are not here to enjoy the sym- 
pathy manifested in their behalf, but, like the seamen and soldiers whom the peace 
threw out of employment, or like manufacturers of gunpowder and cannon, hive 
gradually dispersed themselves in those quarters, and turned their industry into 
those channels in which employment presented itself to them. 

I may refer you, however, as a very striking proof of what the ship-buildert of 
'V hitby really desire, and really anticipate, in the opening of India and China, to 
the ten or twelve ships that are now actually building in your stirring and busy dock- 
yards, which even Mr. Sadler himself could not have failed to have seen were not 
idle and deserted, as he pretended to describe them : two of these lying on tl^ 
stocks immediately opposite the window of the house in which Mr. Sadler himself 
lesided, and one of a large and beautiful class, belonging to bis host, destined 
expressly for tlie China Trade ; both with their projecting prows apparently impa- 
tient to plunge into the liquid element, and stem their unfettered way towards the 
Hast ; one of them with a bust of Lord Eldon at its head, as if about to lead the 
way; and, I confess, that when the venerable chief shall assemble bis adherents, for 
the purpose of breaking down the restraints which n6w impeile our commerce with 
the East, I shall be ready to hail him as a leader, and number raysdlf among the 
most faithful of his followers. {Loud Cheers). 

Mr. Sadler concludes as he began, by denouncing, what he calls ' the modern 
system,’ and especially that part of it which seems to be pretty current, ‘ the 
jifactice of buying iihere we can buy cheapest.* He considers this a fatal error : but 
wliether he acts upon the opposite maxim in his own affairs of trade, does not 
appear. Any man wlio should follow Mr. Sadler’s implied advice and buy where 
he could buy dearest, would have but a short career. — And yet this is the system 
by which this friend to Monopoly, and enemy to Free Trade, would pretend to 
enrich England, and impoverish tiie rest of the world. If Mr. Sadler will persist 
in talking of the Shipping Interest, he should, certainly, not address himself to the 
seamen and sea-ports of England, where the youngest cabin-boy might become his 
teacher. He might, perhaps, be heard uncontradicted on 

' 1’he barren plains 
Of Scricana, where Chineses drive. 

With sails and wind, their cany waggons light,’ 

For on this ‘ windy sea of land,’ (as Milton most expressively calls it), he might 
‘ wander up and down alone,’ and waste his poison on the desert air. But there 
is not a ship -master, or a ‘ sea-boy, on the high and giddy mast,* that would not 
laugh his doctrine to scorn. (Loud Cheers). 

Let me add a very striking fact, as to one of the causes which has tended greatly 
to affkt the Shipping Interests of this part of the coast more especially ; and which 
was communicated .to me by a mefchant of Sunderland, as we came together irom 
Scarborough to Whitby. I hold it, indeed, to be one of the great advantages pf 
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the Tour in which I am now engaged, that while I am communicating such infor- 
mation as I possess to others, I am every day accumulating fresh stores from them 
in return. It appears that, just previous to the Revolution in France, a large fleet 
of vessels found constant employment between Sunderland and Holland, in the 
conveyance of coals j this was interrupted by that wgr, but, on the recurrence of 
peaifie, about an equal ntimber of shins entered again into that trade. The changes 
m the times induced the Dutdh to demand, as a condition of the trade, that the 
Sunderland Ship-owners should freight homeward with Dutch butter and cheese, 
on the true reciprocity sj^stem, whiA asks, and asks justly, for equal privileges. 
The English owners, having no objection whatever to any article that paid a good 
freight, readily acceded to the condition ; but the Knglish apiculturists, alarmed 
lest the productions of their own fanns should be lessened in value by this, and 
acting on Mr. Sadler’s views, procured a legislative enactment, amounting almost 
to a prohibition *, the consequence of which was, that the whole of the fleet, for- 
merly employed in this trade, were accordingly thrown out of employment. Who 
does not see, in this single fact, a complete illustration of the absurdity of a system 
which affects to foster the Shipping Interests by prohibiting all foreign commodi- 
ties, and dictating to foreign nations the terras on which they should trade 1 Indeed, 
it appears to me that all the absurdities that were ever yet set forth as political 
axioms, the most absurd is that of Mr. Sadler, who calls upon the Shipping Inte- 
rests of England to support a system which shall confine the people of this country 
to the produce of their own soil and industry, to the exclusion of all foreign com- 
modities, — a system which would render ships perfectly unnecessary. It would be 
the best thing that could happen to the Shipping Interests to see the veiy reverse, 
— to have nothing but foreign produce consumed in England, and all our own pro- 
duce consumed abroad, for, then, twice the number of ships that are now in ex- 
istence would be required. (Loud Cheers.) 

I have drawn so largely on your patience, however, during the five hours that you 
have honoured me with your unbroken attention, that 1 should be most unreasona- 
ble indeed were I to ask you to extend it to me for a still longer period, tempting 
as is the occasion presented me by the fallacies so easy to be exposed. I have con- 
fined myseW, however, in this notice of Mr. Sadler’s speech, to that which, though 
it ought to have been the most essential, was really the least prominent portion of 
it, I mean his allusions, for he scarcely ventured beyond these, to the question in 
which his auditors were mainly, if not exclusively, interested, — the Shipping Ques- 
tion. As the honourable gentleman, however, took occasion to quote largely, and 
from authors of deservedly high repute, in favor of his peculiar views, making even 
Adam Smith an advocate for lestrictions and monopolies ; and invoking the shade 
of .Bacon, as a hater of innovation ; while Locke and Addison were pressed intf^ 
the advocacy of views the most aberrant from the general tenor of their writings ; 
I ought not to close without protesting against such a profanation. If the authority 
of Adam Smith be of any worth in Mr. Sadler's estimation, what becomes of all 
the denunciations which the latter continually delights to pour forth against the po- 
litical economists, of, which Adam Smith is the prince and chief? If Bacon, whose 
writings abound with the constant suggestion of innovations and changes, be a 
philosopher, in Mr. Sadler’s estimation, what does he think of that line passage in 
which he speaks with due contempt of those who value usage and established in- 
stitutions aoove all improvement, and says, — •* A froward retention of custom is as 
turbulent a thing as innovation ; and they that reverence too much old times are 
but a scorn to the new,’ Really, if the writings of the ancients are to be ran- 
sacked in support of measures, and with reference to circumstances, altogether be- 
yond their power to anticipate, it is time to oppose to this delusion the testimony of 
history and experience orr the broadest scale ; and by shewing what has been done 
by an encouragement of unfettered interjpourse between nations of antiquity, to en- 
courage the hope of what may be done, by following out the same wise course, 
among the nations of modern times. (Cheers,) 

After the details which I have given you in the course of these Lectures, of all 
the objects of interest or importance in Palestines you will not, I am sure, deem it 
mekvaot if I shew you, from the most ancient authority -in existence, that the vast 
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wealth acquired by Tyre and Sidon, which gave birth to Carthage, and which ex* 
ceecled in opulence and splendour all the marts of the ancient world, was whoHy 
by means of foreign commerce. There was no landed interest at either of these 
places, for the territory occupied by both was scarcely larger than the Isle of Wight; 
the commerce was extensive and free ; and foreign commodities, of every kind and 
description, were to be found in abundance in both. Let me refer you only to the 
eloquent ^et minutely detailed account, given of its trade and its riches, by the 
prophet Lzekiel, where you will see that there was scarcely a country of the then 
known world with which Tyre did not traffic, and scarcely a nation or a people who 
did not furnish wares, and merchandize, and traders to its port. Of the opulence, 
natural and individual, acquired by this freedom of trade, what furtlier need be 
urged than the fact, that of Tyre and Sidon it was deemed an appropriate and 
characteristic description to say their merchants were princes, and their traders the 
nobles of the earth. 

Nor, while Hiram, King of Tyre, was thus enriching Phoenicia by his wise and 
liberal policy, was Solomon, the royal monarch of Judea, uninfluenced by the ex- 
ample. His foundation of Tadmor, in the Desert, subsequently called Palmyra, 
was made wholly for the encouragement of foreign commerce ; and whenever the 
advantages of such commerce be doubted, it may be answered, that this, and this 
alone, was sufficient to plant in the heart of the wilderness or desert, for so the 
site of Tadmor was at the period of its foundation, a city, which by the mere ope- 
ration of foreign trade, without either a landed or a manufacturing interest — for 
there was not a hundred acres of cultivable soil within a hundred miles of its walls, 
or a single commodity manufactured within its gates, — rose to a degree of opulence 
and splendour to which history affords no parallel : and its splendid rums, the 
magnificent representations of which, are familiar almost to every one — attest be- 
yond all power of contradiction, or possibility of doubt, the true source of that 
wealth, by which Solomon in all his glory was surrounded— namely, the vast fo- 
reign commerce which was maintained throughout the Mediterranean by the fleets 
that crowded the harbours of Tyro and Sidon— the extensive foreign trade prose- 
eated from Ezion Geber, by the Red Sea, to Tarshish, Ophir, and the Isles — and 
the equally rich and distant commerce carried on from India by the Persian Gulf 
and the Euphrates to Palmyra, from whence, the foreign commodities 'of all the 
Eastern world were imported into Judea, and spread again throughout Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Greece, enriching each, by its exchange for the surplus natural pro- 
tlD .e, or the industry, of the respective countries into which it found its way. 

If a farther instance were needed, Alexandria is at hand to furnish it : a city 
founded by the Macedonian Conqueror whose name it bears, on as barren and for- 
bidding a soil as it is possible to imagine, with an arid desert on all sides round, 
and with nothing to recommend it but its port and favourable position for foreign 
trade. By the operation of this alone — for the commerce with India was soon 
lirought to pass through that channel — it attained, in a comparatively short space 
of tune, a degree of wealth and splendour almost appalling by its magnificence, 
and surpassingly colossal in its features, even in that most wonderful of all wonder- 
ful countries, Egypt. In Alexandria, a city, one of the streets of which alone was 
ton miles in length and two thousand feet in breadth, were, at one time, upwards 
of four hundred theatres, or places of public entertainment ; and the fleets that 
' rowded its harbours, and the foreign merchandise, for the trade was almost wholly 
foreign) that enriched its inhabitants, were upon the same scale Of magnitude and 
splendour. 

In later times still, the Island, or the barren Rock of Qrmuz, in the Persian 
Culf— equally with all the places I have yet named, without a landed interest — 
a mere speck in the extent of its surface, and destitute tflike of soil, verdure, water, 
or any of the materials of agricultural wealth, became, by its foreign commerce, a 
place of such extraordinary opulence, that the descriptions given of it, by the early 
voyagers, appear almost fabulous from their extravagance, yet the coi^oborating tes- 
'nnony of all the best authorities of tlw times leave no doubt of its wealth and 
grandeur being almost unequalled ; a circumstance which our own Miltnn, whose 
appropriate application of his vist learning is fs much a subject of admiration as 
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th« sublime geniiu fuf his mtise, emphatically embddtes in his magnificeot poem, 
where, im or^r to assemble together all the mages of greatest grai^ur that even 
h^imaginatiiom could coli^t, to shew the overwhelmiQg splendour of the Satanic 
glory, he says — 

' High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz, or of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings Barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat.’ 

Another instance and I have done : but this, too, shall be one in which the effect 
is purely one of foreign trade, unsupported by any landed inter^t, and as inde- 
pendent also of fetters and restraints as each that has gone before it. 1 might have 
spoken of Florence and Livorno, of the mighty republics of Genoa and Venice, 
but your own recollections will supply the chasm, while I advert only to this last 
link in the great chain of causes and effects, as one formed in our own day, I 
mean the little Island of Singapore. While the whole Eastern world, with its 
population of 400 millions, has remained stationary in some parts, and retrograded 
in others, under the b^hting influence of monopoly and restriction, the little 
Island of Singapore, scarcely marked on any of our charts fifty years ago, and 
when first known, known only as a nest of pirates, and a den of wild beasts, was 
selected as a fitting spot for trying the experiment, of Free Trade in the East j and 
in the short space of three or four years onlj^, population flocked to it from all the 
surrounding snores — a town sprung up, as if by some magician’s wand ; its har- 
bour was crowded with fleets, bearing the flags of every maritime nation on the 
glok ; its merchants extending their operations in every direction with success ; 
and its population every day augmenting in numbers, wealth, and happiness. 
Blit this was so severe a censure on the system of monopoly, which reignetl every 
where else in the East, that it could not be suffered to endure j and, accordingly, 
the East India Company used their influence to check this prosperity, and suc- 
ceeded : so true is it, as has been most emphatically said, that ‘ Monopoly is the 
fruitful source of error, oppression, and crime.’ — (Cheers), 

Need I say more of Mr. Sadler’s views, than that they are directly opposed to 
that wise and liberal system which was the cause of all the wealth enjoyed hy 
Tyre, Sidon, Palmyra, Alexandria, Florence, Genoa, Venice, Holland, pd every 
other country that was ever yet distinguished for its opulence, in ancient or in 
modern times; and that he would carry us back to those monopolies and restric- 
tions, which have reduced Spain and Portugal, from the splendour of their ancient 
djiys, when the iiun never set oh their dominions, to the degraded and miserable 
condition in which they now lie prostrate at the feet of the nations, a by^-word and 
a scorn to them all. 

Sirs, our greatest error is, not in encouraging the branches of commerce that are 
already free, but in obstructing the growth of those that arc deprived of the free 
atmosphere in which alone they can flourish. Commerce is a tree that delights 
not oidy in a goodly soil, in copious moisture, and a ripening sun, but needs, above 
all, full scope and play, to stretch forth its mighty branches, to wave them freely in 
he wind, and let tho circumabient air play round its leaves in fresh and invigo- 
rating freedom. It will then so spread itself abroad, that the nations of the earth 
may all repose beneath its shade ; while its branches extend so far and wide, that 
in their turn they again become the roots of new and ample trunks, resembling, in 
the language of Milton,^ the Eastern tree— 

— ' Such, as at this day to Indians known, 

In Malabar,- or Deoaan, spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
’i be bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade, 

High, over-arched, and echoing walks between.’ . 

Sirs, the parent tree is already planted, the soil is riifli, the waters that British 
industry is ready to pour aroifnd its foots are abundant, the climate is congefual to 
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its grpwth ; the blighting of monopoly' nlone impedes ita ptiegtess. 

J.et the legisletnre of £&gUnd but peiknit 4he im iiiteie0Ui8e’’hf bw soos wilk 
those Eastern daughters, who now awuit their uomtng, upd both the mdtber couatif 
and the offspring siiall rejoice at the union. Let those * over-arched arid echofUig 
walks’ reverberate with the spriit-stitririg sounds oC freedom, nor ever cease their 
eclio till monopoly be banished from the e'arth, and her very name held in remem- 
brance only as a curse, that once afflicted mankind, but which can .never again 
return . — (Loud cheers). 

At the close of this speech, which terminated a Lecture on the Evils of the East 
India Monopoly, and occupied nearly five hours and a half in the delivery, and 
was listened to throughout by a crovvded auditory, with intense attenlsdil, ihter- 
rupted only by occasional bursts of applauae, a vote of thanks to Mr. Buckingham 
v\as voted, seconded, and carried by acclamation. 


PflOGRESs OF Mb. Buckingham's Labours |N the Country, 

We have the pleasure to state, that Mr. Buckingham's reception through- 
out all parts of the country, visited by biro, continues to be as flattering’ as 
ever, and marked with the same success, as far as regards the continued 
advancement of the public cause in which he is engaged. The following 
are the resolutions which have been passed at the three places visited since 
our last, namely, Whitby, Darlington, and Stockton; 

At the close of Mr, Buckingham’s Lectures at Whitby, tlie following Re- 
solutions were moved by Richard Moorsom, Esq., seconded by Thomas 
W atson, Esq,, and earned unanimously : 

1. That, this audience begs leave cordially to thank Mr. Buckingham for the 
Information and entertainment they have deiived from his concluding Lecture, 
and from those of the course which the persons now present have vespectively 
.ittended. 

2. That, as the East India Company’s Charter of exclusive privileges will soon 
expire, by law, and the nation will be again appealed to for its renewal, it is im- 
jiortant that every branch of the community, and more especially those connected 
with the shipping interests of the kingdom, should possess themselves of the best 
information on this subject, in order to guide their judgments as to ’the course to be 
taken when the question becomes one of national discussion, 

3. That, as the best means of collecting such information, and of acting upon it 
as the nature of the case may requiie, an association be formed, to be called ‘ The 
Whitby East India Association,’ to which all the respectable inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood be invited to unite themselves ; and that the following 
Cenflemen be constituted a Provisional Committee, with power to add to their 
number, and to form and organize such an association accordingly. 

Names of tiie Committee. 

Txobert Campion, Richard Moorsom, jun., Thomas Watson, 

Christop. Richardson, John Campion, Na^aniel Campion, 

Richard Moorsom, Rev. John Drayton, Rei^ Wm. Blackburfle, 

Hov. Erancis Pope, Joseph Mellanby, George Impey. 

^ 

^ At the close of the Lecture at Stockton, October 17tb, on the East India 
Company’s Monopoly, the following Resolution was moved by Thomas 
Walkei’, Esq. (late Mayor, tl^e present Mayor being absent fiom Stockton), 
^>oconded by Richard Jackson, Estf. and carried unanimously: 

That this meeting beg^ most respectflilly^to present to Mr. Buckingham their 
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gnt^ful acknowledgments for the valuable intelligence he has conveyed in his 
ILectures, respecting the important and interesting inoujiry connected with the 
ifeastern world, and for his persevering efforts for extending the intercourse with 
India ; which, if carried into fall operation, would greatly tend to enhance the 
religious, civil, and commercial interests of the BqtisU empire. 

The following Requisition was subsequently signed and published : 

To ihs Worshipful the Mayor of Stockton, 

We, whose names are undersigned, request you will call a meeting of the inha- 
bitants of the town and neighbourhood of Stockton, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the best means of removing the restrictions imposed upon commerce 
by the present Charter of the East India Company,' and of prevailing on the legis- 
lature to secure to the public all those benefits which a free commercial intercourse 
with India and China is capable of affording. 

Stockton, Oct. 21st, 1829. 

Wm. Skiniw, V G.W. Todd, T. Mills, 

Wm. Skinner, jun., ^ Robt. Wilson, Richard Ableson, 

Thos. Walker, Thos. Fall, jun., Robt. Bald, 

Rich. Jackson, Thos. Robinson, W. Fallows, and Co., 

Geo. Skinner, Richard Walker, jun., Wm. Robinson, 

Ant. Dobing, John Proctor, T. Bell, 

Joseph Neyttje, H. R. E. Wright, William Gent, 

T. Jennctt, Joseph Wetherall, Joseph Wade, 

R. W. Thompson, John H. Skinner, Bart. Gibson, 

John Stagg, Thos. Fall, sen., John Grant, ) 

Thomas A. Tennant, Thos. Eeles, Wm. Sanderson, 

Wm. Milburne, R. Hunter, Thos. Robinson, 

And. Sanders, I'hos. P. Dickinson, J. Knaggs, * 

Geo. Smith, Thos. Farmer, T. Wren, 

Robt. Jordison, Robinson Watson, Joshua Byers, 

Alfred Brady, T. Ayres, C. Lodge, 

In pursuance of the above requisition, I do hereby appoint a meeting of the in- 
habitants of the town of Stockton, and the neighbourhood, to be holden at the 
Town-house, in Stockton, on Monday, the 26th instant, at 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, for the purpose of taking the same into consideration. 

Stockton, Oct. 23d, 1829. Robert Lamb, Mayor. 

At a public Meeting held in the town of Stockton-on-Tees, in the County 
of Durham, on Monday the 26th of October, 1829, Robert Lamb, Esq. 
Mayor, in the Chair, it was 

Moved by Wm. Skinner, Esq., and seconded by J. S. Buckingham, Esq., 

1. That, a free trade with India, China, and the populous countries Of, the Eastern 
world, would be eminently beneficial to the manufacturing, mercantile, and ship- 
ping interests of the kingdom. 

Moved by Thos. Walker, Esq., and seconded by J. H. Skinner, Esq., 

2. That, in addition to the national benefit thus to be obtained, such an inter- 
course would materially advance the spread of knowledge, morals, and sound reli- 
gion, through countries now immersed in the grossest idolatry. 

Moved by Edward Pease, jun,v Esq., and seconded by Thos. Ayres, Esq., 

3. That, as the only existing obstacle to this freedom of intercourse, is the con- 
tinuation of the East India Company's monopoly, it is desirable that the inhabitants 
of the town of Stockton and its neighbourhood, do form themselves in an Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of co-operation with other associations to prevent, if possible^ 
the renewal of a monopoly so injurious both to England and to India, 
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Moved by Mr. Kobt. Ball, and seconded by Mr. Geo. Skinner, 

4. That, an Association be therefore immediately formed, to be called, * The 
Stockton East India Association,* and that the following gentlemen do constitute 
a Committee, with power to add to their number, for completing its formation, in- 
creasing its number, and carrying its general objects into effect.* 

Moved by Thos. Jennet, Esq., and seconded by Thos. Allison Tennant, Esq., 

5. That the thanks of this meeting are due, and be given to J. S. Bdckingham, 
Esq,, for the important information he has furnished us on the l!ast India Trade ; 
and for the exertions he has made to improve the commerce of the county with the 
East Indies and China. 

^ Moved by Rich. Walker, Esq., and seconded by Robert Jordison, Esq., 

6. That, these resolutions be printed, and that the Mayor be requested to sign 
them, and that they be published in the Courier and Globe London evenin)^ papers, 
and in the papers of the country, as well as communicated to the existing East 
India Associations, in different parts of the kingdom. 

Moved by Thos. Walker, Esq., and seconded by T. A. Tennant, Esq., 

7. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the ^orshipfi^the Mayor, for 
l»is able and impartial conduct in the chair, this day, 

(Signed) Robert Lamb, Mayor. 

At a very numerous and respectable Meeting of the inhabitants of Dar- 
lington, held at the Old Assembly Rooms in Blackwellgate, on Saturday 
the 24th of October 1829, it was unanimously resolved — 

1. That the near approach of the period fixed by law for the expiration of the 
East India Coiapany’s Charter, render it necessary that the most accurate informa- 
tion should be obtained with respect to its operation on the welfare of this country 
and of India, in order that a rignt direction may be given to the public mind when 
the question of its Abolition becomes a subject of public deliberation. 

2., That irt the opinion of this Meeting, the existing restrictions on the commerce 
of the East and British rights, in British Colonies, have proved a barrier to the 
piosperitjr of this nation, and prevented the spreading of the benign 'influence of 
Christianity amongst the many millions of the East. 

3. That in the present depressed state of the commercial and shipping interests 
of this country, it becomes an imperative duty to endeavour to opn such new 
channels of enterprise as will usefully and profitably engage and stimulate its 
languishing energies. 

4. That as associations have been formed for the purpose of receiving and 
diffusing such information as tends to the illustration of this momentous question, 
in most of the principal towns of the country, it is desirable that the inhabitants of 
Darlington should also interest themselves m forwarding the general oWert of ob- 
taining for England and India such advantages as the most improved system of 
commercial intercourse between the two countries, and also between England and 
China will admit of. 

5. That with this view an Association be formed, to be called ‘ The Darlington 
East India Association,’ and that the following gentlemen be requested to form a 
Committee, with power to add to their number, for the purpose of giving efficiency 
to the Association in such a manner as they may deem best calculated to promote 
its design, namely, — The improvement, prosperity, and happiness, of the British 
possessions in the East. 

6. That the grateful thanks of this company are due and be given to James S. 
Buckingham, Esq. for the great pleasure which his lectures have afforded, and this 

• The names are the same as in the Requisition to the Mayor, given in a pre- 
ceding page. 
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meetmg further ieeli anxious to encourage that gentleman in the pursuit of those 
arduous exertions, whidi cannot fail to prove uiecessful in arousinjg the attention of 
tlie British public to a subject deeply involving its character and interests, and the 
welfare of our Asiatic Dominions. 


The following are the names of the gentlemed 
Committee proposed 


who have consented to act on the 


John Allison, 
Jonathan Backhouse, 
William Backhouse, 
Robert Botcherby, 
Thomas Buttery, 
John Coutes, 

William Dove, 
George Heigbington, 


William Hartley, 
George Middleton, 
William Ord, 
Richard Otiey, 
Reddoes Peacock, 
Kdward Pease, 
John Pease, 

John B. Pease; 


Joseph Pease, jun. 
William Rayrner, 
William Riddsdale, 
Dearman Robsoor 
William Robson, 
John Smurthwaite, 
John Trenholm, 
Bright Wass. 


Mr. Buckingham’s Speech at the Royal Exchange Dinner, 

* Glasgow. 

From * The Greenock Advirtiser^ Sept, 8. 

Mr. Chaiiman and Gentlemen, — There is a measure of applause which begets 
and quickens utterance of speech : tliere is a measure also which impedes, and even 
takes it away. This last you have bestowed on me so abundantly, — my cup may be 
said to be so iUled to overflowing, that it is matter of wonder even to myself, that 1 
should be able, strong as is my desire — to give any expression whatever, even the 
most inadequate, to the feelings with which so largo a measure of your approbation 
jCannot fail to overpower me. When I had last the honour of sharing witnyou the 
festive pleasure of your hospitable board, 1 was unconscious that a renewal of such 
, enjoyment was so near at hand. 1 had anticipated, indeed, that by this time I 
shpmd have been in the sister island, but an accidental interruption of my progress 
which has occurred, and which I regarded at the moment as an evil, adds another to 
the thousand instances that ciowd upon my recollection, in which a sliadowy evil 
has become a substantial good — for have I not reason to rejoice at any event which 
leads me to linger among you yet a little longer, and which tends to cement more 
firmly the friendship already so strongly entertained 1 I do indeed rejoice that the 
opportunities of our social and festive intercourse have been so multiplied, and that 
they have not been, 

Like angels' visits, few and far between. 

The last occasioa on, which we met together, was one of a most i nteresting 
dOSCjriptioQ ; but yet, though clothed witli all the pomp and splendour that your 
efforts could h^tow, it was not in the least degree more interesting or more impor- 
tant, either in a national, or, if I may use the phrase, in a domestic point of view, 
than this. Your object then was to facilitate the inlercouise between two particular 
districts of ypur town. Your aim is now to unite, not merely two, but every quarter 
of year populous and flourishing city, by forming a point of union, in which, the 
wealth, intelligence, and enterprise of the whole community may find the com- 
bination of circumstances most favourable to their development ; and in whi^, once, 
at least, between every rising and setting sun, the opportunity may be afforded to 
every frequenter of this Central Mart, to open up his stores of information, and to 
communicate his wants and wishes, as well as to receive from otliers the same 
free gift of their intelligent©, arid to hear the free expression of their desires, in 
that cordial and friendly Itti'protity which, like the dew of heaven, 

— Is twice blest, 

Blessed in him that gives and receives. 

The clear and convincing manner in which the innumerable advantages of such a 
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Public Institution huve bcftn ftlrea^f so fully det&lled, would atAkc it idle repetition 
for ino to go agitin over the eaoMi well trodden ground. But 1 must hasard a remark 
at least on one partievlar^ feature of such a * Gathering* at this will every day 
adbrd, which has not been sugiciently expatiated upon# It is the humanizing and 
lefining tendency which such meetings have to round off, from the minds of men, 
those sharp angles of prejudice, which, under less favourable ciicutnstanQes, are 
sure to project beyond the surface, and destroy both the simplicity and the beauty 
of the mental form. In aU large cities and ports, in every part of the world, where 
men meet so fre(^uently.and so freely as you will now do, taking rank, as you deserve, 
with the most distinguished among them all, the gusts and tempests of political 

K assion subside into temperate atmosphere of ordinary calm, and even the leaders of 
ostile parties in the State, as well as their humble followers, can differ in opinion 
on matter of public poli^, and yet in private or social intercourse forget that, they 
are ranged under opposite banners in the field. In the smaller towns,, on the other 
hand, the mere absence of places of free and/requent resort, occasions eath adherent 
of a separate creed in politics, as well as faith, first to greet coldly when accident 
throws together — next to shun each other’s recognition when they pass — and lastly, 
to merge from coldness and sUonce into scarcely disguised hostility, and from thence 
to open war, This is the Upas tree that poisons social jntercoursa^^j almost all the 
smaller places of the kingdom, where some distinctive colour, badge, or epithet, 
will so divide even fainilies as well as individuals by an impassable gulph — that 
the factions of the white rose and the red, and the wars of York and Lancaster, are 
acted over again, by those who have every thing that diaracterized these factions, 
except their self-devotion and their dignity. By such a daily assembling as this 
Institution will afford, whatever remnant of this spirit may yet lingtsprin your society 
will speedily disappear. As the rays of the glorious sun are never entirelv With- 
drawn from the British dominions — his morning rays gilding the minarets or Delhi 
and the pagodas of Benares, before his setting beams have spent their last splendbur 
on the Christian spires and steeples of Quebec — and as the waters of the Ganges 
and those of the St. Laurence receive equally, and at the same moment, his earliest 
and latest light — so may we hope here to see the East Indian and the West Indian, 
as they have been to-night associated in our toasts, no longer rivals but friends — the 
African and the Hindoo — the swarthy Negro and the fair Canadian, subjects of the 
same king, servants of the same master, worshippers of the same God, united in a 
patriotic as well as philanthropic bond, silken in its softness, but adamantine in its 
strength. Then, inaeed, may we also hope to see such an amelioration in the con- 
dition of each, that both may become the harbingers to their fellow men, in woods 
and deserts yet untrodden by a Christian foot, of those ‘ glad tidings’ which the 
greatest monarchshave rejoiced to hear — then may we hope to see what cannot be 
accomplished until those pitiable distinctions that now divide mankind be blended 
into shade, the African and Hindoo themselves the introducers of Civilization into 
their respective regions, when, personifying this Universal Good, we may hope to 
see her thus advancing over all the darker spots of our still undelineated globe, and 
chasing away, by her effulgence, the mists and shadows of ignorance j thus— to 
transfer from another subject the language of your own native poet, Campbell, 
whom 1 am proud to number among my friends— thus should we sec Knowledge 
penetrating even the remotest wildernesses of Asia and of Africa,— 

Led by her dusky guides — like morning brought by night,— (Reiterated and pro- 
longed cheering.) 

But there is one great essential, without which, even the splendid edifice you have 
erected for this most useful purpose, would be unavailing, namely^ liberty to meet 
and breathe your thoughts as freely as the air. I'his, indeed, you happily possess, 
and therefore it is that I the more readily appeal to yon on whalf of those who 
bave it not.— Where 1 I can imagine a bundiM whispers to ask, and I shall answer 
where. In that rich and beautiful,' but injured and oppressed countiy, India-r-of 
which I have spoken so much before, but though I have spoken of it so fully, I 
believe I have never told you this At the ve^ recent period when the East India 
Company, in the arroeance and insolenee of irrespdnsible power, introduced a 
Stamp Tax into India^ and contended for the legal right to tax every man, Irtish, 
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Foreigner, or Native, at their will and pleasure, a humble memorial was drawn up 
by the British Merchants, to be presented to the Btegal government, praying the 
ao^nsion of the law till reference could be made to the superior authorities at 
home j and, with a view to the general convenience, a meeting of the leading mer- 
cantile men was called, to take place in the Exchange Room at Calcutta. The 
number could not exceed fifty, all men of the greatest eminence for wealth, talent, 
and character—the only object being to shape their memorial, by conference and 
revision, so as to render it as acceptable to the Government as possibly consist- 
ently with the expression of their prayer. Will it be believed? and yet, however 
incredible, it is undeniably truer-that the Government of Bengal absolutely pre- 

E ared to send a troop of soldiers to disperse these assembled petitioners by the 
ayonet or the bullet, m the case'might need ! when, doubts being suggested as to 
the legality of this— and the Advocate General for the time being referred to — his 
answer was, that by the law of England, an individual taking away the life of any 
Englishman so assembled would be guilty of murder, and be responsible to the 
laws of his country for his crime : an opinion which shook the courage of these 
Eastern despots, and the troops were countermanded. Thank heaven. Sirs, that 
you do not live under such an iron, or, should 1 not rather say, such a bloody rule 
as that. Let me not, however, prolong this interruption of your interesting pro- 
ceedings. I feel powerfully, and therefore I express myself with corresponding 
warmth. And this too, has given me a burst of momentary inspiration, which the 
sight of the venerable patriot at the right hand of the chairman, Sir Walter 
Stirling, turns into a local channel, as his presence revives the recollection of the 
allusions which he made on the last occasion of the meeting, to the quarterings or 
emblems of your City Arms, Remembering these, and desiring that under these 
auspices you should assemble all your forces, and unite them in one irresistible 
phalanx to overthrow the gigantic Monopoly of the East — and wrest from its 
withering grasp the commerce that is your birth-right and your portion, tliough 
still unjustly withheld from you — I would say 

‘ Oh ! for a herald’s voice, of mightiest power, 

Amid the triumphs of this festive hour, 

To make the war cry o’er your mountains bound, 

And every glen re-echo back the sound. 

Seek ye for banners ?— Here, in this bright field 
Behold them, blazoned on your civic shield— 

I'he Bell — that bids ye wake the slumbering world. 

The Bird— that bids ye fly with sails unfurled, 

The Fish— that bids ye sweep the trackless route, 

‘ The Tree — that bids ye pluck the ripened fruit. 

All, all proclaim — ^the Bird, Bell, Fish, and Tree, 

Let Glasgow Flourish— and let Trade bo free.’ 


Discontents of the British Army in India. 

Wudid juot.spepk without book two or three days ago, in hinting at the results 
which would be likely to follow from an enforcement of the official orders for 
stripping the military officers of the East India Company of half their customary 
allowances. 

The ‘ penny wise, pound foolish ’ nature of thb attempt to exasperate the only 
friends on whom the Company might have reckoned for the protection of an empiie 
— we will not say how acquired or how governed, or surrounded by what variety of 
dangers — is already discoverable, 1st, from the alarming letters addressed to the 
Governor-General of India by four great departments of the Bengal Army,— viz. 
the Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical StafiT ; and 2d, from the official 
circular of Uie Adjutant-Generd at head-quarters,* in reply to the remonstrances 
from the several corps, announcing that Lord Wii,trAM Bentikcx, (a perfect 
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honest and well-meaningr maot but) the most inflexible oi, all descendants from a 
Dutch forefatlier, would transmit to Leadenhall-street the comjdaints of the army, 
and recommend to the Court of Directors a re-consideration of their obnoxious pro- 
ject. The petition and remonstrance of the Bengal Artillery, proceeds from one 
of the most respectable and celebrated corps in the world. It is signed by Briga- 
dier-General Maclkod, and forty-four other officers, of whom nme are of the 
rank of Lieutenaijt-Colonel and Major, 

'rhe memorial of the 3d Light Cavalry has the signatures of Colonel Hawtrey 
commanding, and of fifteen brother officers. This appeal to the Government 
appears the more serious, because it comes from parties who confess that they are 
not in their own persons likely to be injured by the proposed reduction of Batta ; 
but that their regard for the * welfare of the army ’ compels them to make com- 
mon cause with those branches of it which the measure threatens to affect. When 
a military body present themselves as coraplainantaon the strength of fellow-feeling , 
uhere they have no personal stake, matters begin to exhibit a somewhat gloomy 
aspect. 

The Artillery memorial declares the authors of it to be ‘ wholly unable to bear 
(jinethi a permanent reduction from that which was before hardly adequate to a 
decent maintenance.’ 

The Cavalry ‘ cannot submit silently ’ to the operation of the order, &c. 

The Infantry announce, that the cheerfulness and promptitude heretofore evinced 
by them in the discharge of their duty, will give place to feelings of * dissatisfac- 
tion and despondency,' with which it is not in human nature to combat. 

The body of Medical Officers exclaim against the curtailment of their allowances 
for medicines, 6cc., and plead many peculiar grounds and reasons which make their 
Mtualion under the intended blow one of intolerable hardship, 
riie whole correspondence manifests on the part of the army a rooted conviction 
of the injustice practised on them in this instance, charging the Company, in raea- 
siirod though unambiguous language, with the most unfeeling cruelty towards faith- 
ful servants, whose lives have been devoted to its service, and with a gross violation 
of those compacts, expressed or implied, in reliance on which tlie officers of the 
native army had abandoned their distant home, and embraced the chances and con- 
tiiurencies of a protracted exile, in the hope of at last possessing a moderate compe- 
tence wherewith to end tlieir days in easy and decent repose. We do not say that 
t!ie advisers of this disastrous parsimony have meditated a general embroiling 
cl the affairs of India, as a warning, in the nature of ‘ Noli me tangere* U) the 
Oovoinment and people of England, should there be any where an inclination 
io relieve the Company from the toils of empire, and to take their dominions 
into the keeping of the state ; hot if the wish in Leadenhall-street were to throw 
India into confusion, — to disgust the Parliament and the nation with its con- 
cerns,— so that thus on the eve of an expiration of their charter the whole pro- 
pcity might be blown upon, as it were, and the Company enabled to buy it in on 
easy terms — why, we submit, that if (a supposition which wo allow is>^urd) so 
laudable a scheme were meditated, no more promising way to ex^uM jt oOuld be 
found than to plunge the native force into a general mutiny, and invite Wt away of 
fi'ieign invaders to the Indus. The statesmen of Leadenhall-street (able EBi^gers 
•hough they are) may be deceived in their expectations of subduing, by late wisdom, 
•tic storm which their imprudence, if not their injustice, has generated.' — [ W* in- 
sert tkw rtjticie /?wn the chief organ of public opinion in England, m order that 
CIO' Indian readers may be apprised of the sensation excited in London by the annexed 
^imoruds. — Ed.] 

Ini/ia, —Memorial of Sir Alexander Macleod, C. B., Commandant of Ar- 
tillery, AND THE Officers at the head-quarters of that corps. 

^0. ] .—Copy of the Memorial sent to Government from the Head-quartm fjhejjf' 
iillery. , ' Dum Dum, Jan. 6, 1829. 

'^•r.— I have* the honourfo request, in my own behalf and in that of the offiem 
''hose signatures are annexed to the accompanying separate paper, that you will 

^icnial He.raldj Vol. 23. 
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lav ^feforo his Excellency the "Right Hon. the Commander'in Chief, to be by him 
sunmittcd to the GovemoT-Genera! in Council, and supported by him as'our natu- 
tal and constituted protector, our most respectful representation of the feeling of 
dismay with which I, and the said officers of artillery, have been impressed by the 
promulgation of General Order No. 254, Nov. 29, 1828 ; feelings which must, we 
believe, be equally participated by all the officers of tlie regiment, when these 
orders become known. We need not now submit for the consideration of his Lord- 
ship the disappointment which the army suffered, when so large a defalcation from 
regimental allowances, in particular situations, to a proportion oftlie officers of the 
army was made by the batta arrangement of 1801, nor the expectations, resting, 
as we believe, on grounds as valid as the most solemn engagements, which were 
entertained by us, our parents and guardians, when we devoted ourselves to serve 
in a distant country and uncongenial climate, that the allowance then established 
should be continued to us during our period of service. We do not pi ess these con- 
' siderations, not only because we f^l persuaded they are too prominent to have es- 
caped the deliberate and serious attention to which they are entitled from the (io- 
vernment, but because we feel pressed by motives of greater and more immediate 
urgency, as well as of » deeper interest, by addressing ourselves to principles of 
necessity, humanity, and policy. 

The abstraction of sujierfluity might be received with indifference, and an over- 
powering Uatenecesbitji might leconcile men of honourable jirmciples to temporary 
privations; but when no imperious necessity is alleged, we cannot contemplate 
successive reductions from our personal allowances with indifference, or nffram 
from declaring ourselves wholly unable to bear qiiietly a permanent reduction 
from that which was before barely adequate for a docent maiulenance, wiihout 
viewing with despair the povcity entailed on us, and tlic consequent distress we 
must suffer, and which must uUiinatt'ly lead to our renouncing those expenses cvcm 
deemed necessary to foster our feelings and support the habits lequired from us, m 
order to maintain the respectability of our profession and the inefficiency of the aimy 
of wliich we form not the least important pait. \Ve assure lus Lordship that rc 
gimental allowances, including half batta, half tentage, and reduced house rent, 
are insufficient to provide for decent food, lodging, and clothing to subaltern officers, 
and are wholly incompetent to the maintenance of officers of every rank who hav(' 
families, at any station in this Presidency, but at those stations in parlicul.i, 
which have been selected for the present arrangement, where the existing system 
in regard to quarters, and other expenses, lias been so long estnbllsbed (but it is 
probably more difficult than at any other to curtail our expenses were it possible.) 
Unmarried officers must in future remain so ; but to those who, under different e\- 
pectations, have already entered that state, and to the subaltern officeis, there is 
no remedy beyond tlie redress w'e trust they may yet receive from a re-considcratnm 
of the consequences of the orders in question.— Against such a state of privation 
of all domestic enjoyment, and of continued banishment from our country and 
friends, we hope the army at large will not plead in vain. But we, in particular, 
respectfully appeal to the Commander-in-Chief, whether the nature of the Artil- 
lery service, and the constitution of llie regiment, does not expose- its officeis to 
especial charges in the performance of their duty beyond those likely to fall on 
other classes. 

We cannot do our duty in the field without being mounted — an expense borne 
by the Stale in his Majesty’s Service ; and we aie liable to constant detaclimcnl 
duty with small parties, and to removals, as vacancies or the events of the service 
demand, from one branch, or one troop or company, or any one artillery station, 
to another, not unfrcquently at very great distance as;jnder, necessarily producing 
great charge of moving and expenses of equipment, to the hindrance of all benelit 
trora messing, enjoyed by regiments serving in one body at their head -quarters. 

The jirofession to which we have the honour and pride to belong, has induced 
us collectively to devote a considerable portion of our pay to the furtherance of pur- 
suits, which, we trust, are alike creditable to ohrs{dvq| and beneficial to the go- 
vernment; and ibe respectable establishment of our library and regimental instiu^ 
lions already cieated and supported at Uum Diim by our united exertions, " 
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we trust, bear testimony to our zeal in professional pursuits. — These institutions 
are only maintained by sulmcriptious on a scale such that, officers on halfdjatta at 
J)um I>um, must pay double of tirose absent on full balta from head quarters. A 
partial, if not a total failure of the subscription upon which these establishments 
depend, must, we regret to apprehend, be one of the consequences of the late 
Government order. 

Thus, not only our subsistence, but our respectable and useful existence (as 
a body of officers) is indeed precarious by the operation of the orders against which 
we now appeal. We therefore implore that the Governor-General in Council will 
not deny us the only relief to which we can look forward, by withholding the ope- 
ration of the Government Order, No. 254, of the 29th Nov. 1828, and thereby 
remove our present sense of degradation, and restore us to that degree of cheerful- 
ness which, under the control of prudence and strict economy, wo formerly 
enjoyed. 

We would not have troubled his Exc^lency the Commander-in-Chief on auy 
less momentous occasion than the present, which we feel to be one that involves 
the best hopes of every individual. We entered the army under the well-under-* 
stood expectation that the pay of the regimental officerf was at the least as .secure 
from diminution as in kis Majesty’s, and every other military service. 

'I’o his Excellency wc finally address our entreaties that he will intercede for us 
in a matter in which tlie happiness and respectability of the army under his cora- 
maud is so deeply involved. — I have the honour, &cc. 

(Signed) A. MACLEOD. 

Brigadier Commandant Artillery. 

To Lieutenant-Col. Commandant C. Fagan, 

Adjt.-Gen. of the Army, Head -quarters. 

LIST OF OFFICI'iUS— Major II. L. Playfair, commanding 4tli Battalion, 
Captain J. Tennant, Captain J. Cartwright, Captain JLDelafosse, Lieut. E. J. Day, 
(Japtain J. Broadhiiist, l.ieut. E. Christie, laeut. J. Jarvis, Lieut. J. D. Bell, 
Lieut. A. Browne, Major W. II. L. Frith, commanding 7th Battalion, Lieut, and 
Adjutant U. Horsford, Lieut. L. Smith, Lieut. H. flumfrey, Lieut.-Colonel J. F. 
Dundas, commanding 1st Battalion, Lieut. J. Turton, Major R. Grin)8haw, Lieut. 
J. Backhouse, Lieut. C. Mills, Lieut. J. Emly, Lieut. J. C. Burnett, Cantain C. 
Graham, Captain W. Geddes, Lieut. F. II. Maegregor, Lieut. H. H. Cornish, 
Lieut. A. Ilunsli, (’aptain S. Parlby, IMajor G. H. Campbell, Major W. Battine, 
Capt. T. Tirabrell, Lieut. -Colonel G. Swiney, Captain G. P. Gowan, Captain H. 
V. Baker, Lieut. J. Alexander, Surgeon A. Wood, Lieut. 0. Baker, Lieut. A. M. 
Seppings, Lieut. R. R. Kenllside, Captain J. S. Kirby, Captain R. B, Wilsbii, 
Lieut. T. II. Ludlow, Lieut, A. P. Brown, Major R. Powney. 

Cepy 2 . — To the Right Ho7i. Lord Wm. C, Bpntinch, G,C,B, Governor-General 
of India, dfc. 

The respectful Memorial of Lieut.-Col. Henry Hawtrey, on his own part, and in 

beliaif of the Officers of the 3d regt. Light Cavalry serving at the Head-quarters 

of the Cawnpore division of the Army. 

Showeth, — That your Memorialist deems it incumbent on him, injustice to the 
interests and understood rights of himself and his brother officers, and as an act 
of duty to the Supreme Government under which they have the honour to serve, 
to submit with all respect, and in honest sincerity, for the consideration of your 
Lordship in Council, the sentiments of surprise and deep concern with which they 
have been impressed by the publication of the General Orders of the 29th Novem- 
ber, 1828, by which it^s enacted, that at certain specified stations the allowance 
of full batta, heretofore considered as a fixed andpermaneut portion of the salaries 
of the Hon. Company’s officers, is to be discontinued. 

That although the order above referred to docs not as yet, and is not likely to 
immediately affect the personal interest .of your Memorialist and his brother 

* All cavalry corps^are stationed in Upper India, — Note of a Correspondent. 
y2 
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officers, they nevertheless would feel themselves wanting in a due regard for the 
welfhre'hf the army to which they belong, and^colpably indifferent to its rights, 
were they silently to submit to the operation of ah order whereby, as they feel, and 
most respectfully submit to your Lordship in Council, the interests of the array are 
deeply injured. That the allowance of full batta at every station undbr this Pre- 
sidency (excepting only the garrisons of fort William and Allahabad) has ever 
been considered to form a certain component part of the income of the officers of 
the Bengal army. That your Memorialist and his brother officers are impressed 
witli a belief that this allowance was positively guaranteed to the army by the 
Hon. Court of Directors on account of the discussions which took place respecting 
the allowances and organization of the army, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury. That they, in common with, they believe, every officer in the service, have 
ever considered the allowance in question as one that could not be kgally taken 
from them, or reduped. That the Hop. Court of Directors, in their general letter 
of the 15th of September, 1809, haveatWtted, ‘that persons nominated to em- 
ployments in India enter their service. perfectly aware of the respective scale of 
allowances of the three Presidencies.*' That if the aigument could be considered 
valid in refuting a claim put forward by the Madras army for an increase of allow- 
ances (the occasion to which it was adduced) it must be equally conclusive against 
the justice of the reduction of allowances now ordered, and^hat in this view of the 
case, your Memorialist and his brother officers cannot but consider the latter as a 
breach of the, at all events, understood and implied, if not positive, agreement 
under which they became the servants of the Hon. Company. That, although 
your Memorialist and his biother officers conceive the preceding arguments will be 
sufficient to convince your Lordship in Council of the hardship of the reduction of 
allowances against which they liave ventured to appeal, and, consequently, hope 
to obtain a repeal or suspension of the general orders directing it, they still deem 
the present occasion a not unapt one to lay before your Lordship in Council a few 
remarks on the same subject, bearing not so much on the justice or injustice of 
the measure ordered, as on the positive cruelty of enforcing its execution, and of 
curtailing the already-limited means of a body of officers whose allowance at pre- 
sent afford them a bare subsistence, and are quite inadequate to support them in 
the style of life in which, as gentlemen, they were born and bred, and to which, 
as officers, they must conform. That this is no imaginary assertion is but too 
clearly proved by the melancholy fact, in which there can be no doubt, that at 
least nine-tenths of the officers of the Bengal Army are more or less involved in 
debt and difficulties, which it is almost impossible for any care or economy to avert, 
where an individual enters the service with no advantage or income beyond his 
regimental pay and allowances. That the Hon. Company’s military servants in 
general have entered the army with a belief and understanding that they would 
enjoy, during their exile from their native land, a scale of income not only suffi- 
cient to support them as gentlemen, but to enable them (with care and prudence) 
to lay by a small sum monthly, towards the formation of a fund on which, and 
their pensions, they might hope, in the vale of years, with a constitution most 
probably severely injured, and incapacitating them from further active dutieSj to 
be at last able to retire for the few remaining days of life that might be allowed 
them. 

How different is this picture from the sad reality ? An officer now has no sooner 
entered the service than he finds he is an exile for life. He has too much good 
feeling to allow of his returning again as a burden on his family, and he resigns 
himself, hopeless and despairing, to the destiny which too surely awaits him. It 
it easy to show the causes which have led to this state of things. I'he scale of pay 
and allowances has remained stationary (it may rather be said to have lowered) 
for a length of years j whilst at the same time the wages ^id to domestic servants 
and labourers of every description have been constantly, and still are, on the in- 
crease ; and the wide extent of territory now occupied by the army, and the dis- 
tance of many stations from wat« carriage, have also tended not only to increase 
the expenses of the officers in long and distant marches (compared with those of 
former days, when double foil batta was given), and establishments of extortionary 
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servants* but to enhance, most considerably, the price of all the comforts Mud ne- 
cessaries of life. It is also to be remembered that, in the calculations of the cadet- 
nay more, in the table of pay and allowances to be seen by him at the India 
House, the Sicca rupee stands as equivalent to 2s. 6d. He comes to India and 
finds it not worth Is. 9d . ; and if he happens to be stationed in Bengal, and 
be paid in the Sicca currency, 4§ per cent, is deducted from his salary, while he at 
the same time is obliged to pay for every article he purchases for his house and 
servants in the coin he receives, without the power of making any deduction what- 
ever. The case of married officers, who have a family to support and ’educate, is 
melancholy to contemplate, more especially when we see them struggling with 
penury and in debt in India, to enable them to give a decent education to their 
children in England, for the expenses of which they have to pay with the rupees 
issued out to them at the imaginary value of 2*. 6d., aud for which they barely 
receive credit at the rate of Is. 8d. ekcbj^Enough has been said to show that the 
common dictates of humanity would forl^ jthe enforcement of the orders conveyed 
in the Honourable Court of Directors’ niilitAry general letter, dated the 28th of 
May, 1828. Your Memorialist and his brother officers are too well satisfied of the 
liberality of that honourable body to be able to suppose for a moment that the 
wants, the difficulties, .and the distresses, of their faithful and devoted servants of 
this army are known to them ; if they were, they feel fully convinced that the first 
impulse of the Hon. Court would be to improve their prospects and ameliorate 
their condition. 

Your memorialist, and those associated with him in the prayer of this address, 
feel also a gratifying and confident assurance that, in the elevated spirit of lilierelity 
l)y which your Lordship has ever been distinguished, and in the breasts of those 
honourable Gentlemen who now compose your Lordship’s Council, they may safe- 
ly anticipate, not only a favourable and lenient interpretation of the freedom used 
in this address, but also that the prayer they ventuie to make for the repeal (or 
suspension pending a reference home) of the General Orders, No, 254, of the 29th 
November fast, will not be disregarded nor refused. Should your Lordship in 
Council think it expedient to refer the case to the Honourable Court of Directors, 
your memorialist ventures to hope that the present application may be forwarded 
for the information of the Honourable body, and he trusts that his loilg and faith- 
ful services will plead his excuse for the freedom he has taken in stating" truths and 
tacts connected with the state and feeling of the army. Annexed to this memorial 
is a list of the officers who wish to be considered as joining in its prayer and its 
opinions ; and your memorialist has the honour to subscribe himself your Lord- 
ship’s most humble servant, (Signed) H. HawtBey, 

Lieut,-Coloncl Commanding 3d Light Cavalry. 

Cawnpore, Feb. 20, 1829. 

List of Officers present with the Corps, — Lieuts. Tottenham, Pennefather, 
Cliiisile, Lawrell, Trevor, Marsh, Brownlow, Innes, and Voules ; Cornets Gordon, 
Budd, Harrington, Lindesay, Sir Harriot, and Mosley. 

1 have the honour to transmit a memorial, addressed to the Right Honourable 
the Govenor-General in Council, which I shall feel very much obliged by your lay- 
ing before his Excellency the Right Honourable the Commander-in-Cbief, with 
niy respectful solicitation that, should it not be deemed objectionable, his Lordship 
will do me the honour of forwarding, together with such recommendation and sup- 
port as his Excellency may consider it to deserve. — 1 have, &c. 

(Signed) H. Hawtrey, 
Lieut-Col. commanding 3d Regt. Light Cavalry. 

To Lt, Col. Comi^andant Eagan, Adj.-Gen. of the Army, Head-Qrs. 

The Memorial of the Superintending Surgeon, Suboions, and Assistant- 
Surgeons, SERVING in the CaWNPOBR DIVISION OF THE ARMY. 

To the Right Hon, the Govcrflor-General in CouncUi the memorial of the Assist- 
ant-Surgeons serving in Bundlekund, 

Your Memorialists beg leave respectfully to call the attention of the Right Ho- 
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iiouraUle the Governor-General in Council to the orders of Government, No. 254, 
Nov. 28, 1828, on the subject of medical allowances. By these, orders your Me- 
morialists have been deprived of allowances which for a long series of years have 
been granted to medical officers in charge of troops (for the supply of medicines 
and necessaiies,) but which, through the liberaUty of Government, were idtended 
as a compensation for the trouble and great responsibility attached to the aiduous 
duties of the profession in this climate. I'hat these allowances, though liberal, were 
by no means inadequately large, will, it is hoped, appear from the fact that the in- 
come of an assistant-surgeon, after deducting the necessary cxpences for the suppoi t of 
an hospital, did not exceed the emoluments granted to Adjutants and Quarter-Mas- 
ters, whose duties are necessarily of a much less responsible nature, While those 
who are destined for the other branches of the public service arrive in this countiy 
at an early age, and receive incomes sufficient for their support, the members of the 
medical department are prevented accepting of appointments till they have com- 
pleted their 22nd year, and are requireu to quality themselves for admission into 
the service by a long aud most expensive course of professioifal education ; and even 
after entering the service are required to keep uji anti extend their knowledge by 
means of scientific publications, which are now beyond the reach of your Memo- 
rialists. Nor it is unworthy of observation that medical officers, during the first 
year of their services, are frequently exposed to hardships, and put to expenses un- 
known to any other class of public servants — moved from station to station, with 
small detachments of troops ; exposed to the inclemencies of the climate at every 
season of the year ; and often placed in the most trying situations in a professional 
point of view, for which the hope of respectable allowances alone formed a recom- 
pence. 

On the present reduced scale of allowances your memorialists, after several 
years’ service, whether as assistant-surgeons in charge of corps, or attached to civil 
stations, with the additional charge of troops find themselves receiving the same 
recompense for their services as a Cornet of Cavalry or a Subaltern of Infantry of 
two years standing ; while even the small allowance now granted for the charge 
of a whole regiment becomes subject to a deduction of neaily one-half in those dis- 
tricts placed on half batta, and where it is notorious that the duties of the medical 
officer are uniformly increased. Veterinary Surgeons, whose professional know- 
ledge can be obtained at a comparative small expense, and whoso care extends butto 
horses, at preient enjoy iuperior allowances to those who are intrusted with the livci 
and health of the civil and military servants of the State. Your Memorialisia, in 
compliance with the former regulations of the service, have supplied themselves 
with a stock of instruments and necessaries, for which no compensation has been 
offered, and thus a heavy loss is superadded to that sustained by tlio above ordei. 

The receipts of assistant-surgeons in every branch of the service * being hardly 
sufficient for their immediate support, the hope of securing a provision from the el- 
forts of economy become extinguished, and the piosptct of retiring from the service 
cannot be indulged in, more especially as the pensions granted to every grade ol 
the department aie wholly insufficient for the support ot a respectable station in 
after life. Your Memorialists must consider lliein.selves, while the present regu- 
lations remain in force, as doomed, along with the icst of their piolessional bre- 
thren, to spend the remainder of their days in India, amidst the united evils of po- 
verty and exile. With due submission, your raomoriaiists trust that these con- 
siderations may induce the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council either to 
restore the department to its former footing, or to grant a more liberal eompeusa- 
tion for the allowances withdrawn. — (Signpd by the Superintending Surgeon, Sur- 
geons, and Assistant- Surgeons, in the district of liundlekuod.) 


* This is what might be expected from a trading comiiany. The horses cost 
.lohii from 600 to 700 rupees each—the poor sepoy is got for iiothing.—Note of a 
Correspondent. 

They have taken away 100 rupees a mouth out of 403 fiom the ciyil Assistant 
^ntgeon,-— Ibid. 
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]\Io8t respectfully showeth, — That your Memorialists, whoso names accompany 
tills, cannot but conteinjilate the introduction of half batta stations as a measure 
fraught with tlie most distressing results, and one calculated, by reducing their pre- 
sent acanty allowances, to dejirive them even of the means of supporting them- 
selves in a manner which tlieir situation as British Officers imperatively demands. 

It must bo well known to your Lordship in Council, thattlie respect of the soldiers 
composing this army, and of the natives generally, depends mainly on the appear- 
ance your memoridlisls arc able to maintain ; and, deprived of the means of ap- 
pearing respectable in their eyes, the power of upholding the service is entirely 
withdrawn, particularly when to this want of means is added the disappointment 
of finding their ju^t expectations blasted, and their probable, although distant, 
[irospect of a return to their native land withdrawn from witliin their reach. 

Your memorialist and liia brother offiedw most respectfully beg to bring under 
your Lordship’s consideration that when the present allowances of tlie army were 
iixed (never .•they had hoped, to be relnced), Futtyghur was the most distant or 
fioutier station, and comparatively little expense was incurred by tho periodical 
loliefs ; and water carriage being in most situations available, the necessaries of 
life were procurable 'it a moderate charge, and, consequently, your Memorialists* 
allowances were coiiitneiisuraLe to their wants; but your Memorialists beg to state 
that their situatioa is now altered considerably for the worse— for not only are 
die ex^iensos attendant on tlieir lengthened periodical movements, caused by tlio 
extousion of the Honorable Company’s terntoiics, increased to almost a ruinous 
extent, but the natives have increa^ycd their demands for their labours and services, 
.uid the productions of the country enhanced at least 50 per cent. Your Memori- 
alist and his brotluT officers, so far from even contemplating a reduction in tho al- 
lowances, have hitherto, trusting to the liberality and justice of their Honourable 
masters, foreborne to press their claims for an increase to meet the increased ex- 
penses attendant on the unexampled extension of the Honorable Company’s ter- 
litoiial possessions, or to petition for those advantages of increased pay for lengtli 
of service which have been granted to his Majesty’s army, and which your Memo- 
nalists cannot but think the hardships and privations they suffer during their banish- 
ment in an uncongenial clime, give them a fair title to expect. Yout Memorialist 
and liis brother officers most respectfully urge on your Lordship’s favourable con- 
lederatiou, that should tho reduction of their allowances be persevered in, the dif- 
liculties with which they are struggling will be ruinously aggravated, and tbeclieer- 
fuluess and promptitude which your Memorialist and his brother officers have ever 
evinced to meet the calls of the service, give place to feelings of dissatisfaction and 
despondency, which it is not in human nature to combat or overcome. Independ- 
ent of personal consideration, some of your Memorialists, finding tlie hope of a re- 
turn to their country so distant, have sought to increase their comforts during the« 
banishment, by forming domestic ties, which have rendered their lives a constant 
struggle with pecuniary difficulties ; still, however, by the sacrifice of many tluugs 
wliicli a residence in this climate renders almost necessaries of life, and by tho 
piactice of the most rigid and persevering economy, your Memorialists have been 
able to cheer themselves with the hope of having it in their power to educate their 
children decently and respectably (the provision for them remaining an wicerfainty), 
blit even this liope must be entirely lost to them should the reduction of their allow- 
ances be persevered in. 

Under these circumstances, your Memorialists entertain a confident hope and 
expectation that your Lordsliip will lake this their urge#t represenlaiion under 
your Lordship’s favourable consideration; and your Memorialists pray that your 
Lurdsbip will defer carrying into immediate efteci the order of the Honorable Couit 
of Directors for the reducrion of the allowances, until reference can bo made to tho 
llonoiable Court on tUe subject, and the Honorable Couit’s ultimate order bo re- 
ceived ; and voar Memorialist and his brother officers, as in duty bouud, will ever 
puy, (Signed) J. COMYN, 

Lieut.-Col., Commanding 24ih Bcng<al, N. 1. 

And all the officers of the corps picsonr 
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Indian NeWs. — Calcutta. 

See of Calcutta, — The India Gazette of May 31, stated that the See of Calcutta 
was to be offered to a Mr. Law, a member of tne Ellenborough family j the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Turner had not then reached India. 

Steam Navigation. — The navigation of the rivers Ganges and Berhampore, by 
means of steam, occupy greatly the attention of government ; but the difficulty has 
hitherto been insurmountable to construct a vessel adequate to stow a sufficient 
quantity of fuel for the supply of its engine. A letter has been published by a 
correspondent in the Bengal Hurkaru, in which he states that he has completed by 
a long series of arduous and expensive experiments j and that he can now produce 
steam of a sufficient power to work either high or low pressure engines, and by a 
much cheaper material than coals, by which a steam vessel may be navigated to any 
part of the globe, carrying with her a supply of fuel for a voyage of 18 months. The 
discovery, he says, has been effected by an alteration in the construction of the fur- 
nace and the boiler, — the engine itself remaining untouched. 

Mr. Buckingham,— 'The following letter appeared in the Bengal Ilurkaru of May 
16, addressed to the editor: — 'Sir, as I was talking with a friend on the pro- 
ceedings of the committee instituted for the presentation of the East Indians’ Petition 
to Parliament, the names of several individuals whose conduct have shown a parti- 
ality to their countrymen, were brought on the tajns ; and among them that of the 
indefati^ble Buckingham was mentioned as being one under wliose auimiccs our 
cause will meet with more sympathy than it is likely to receive from Mr. Crawfurd. 
At all events, it was thought advisable to solicit the aid and influence of that dis- 
tin^ished philanthropist (Mr. Buckingham) in favour of a cause, the object of 
which is, the abolition of our oppressive grievances.’ Signed, ' J.’ 

Atrocious Murder, — A Bombardier of artillery, with a comrade, who had been 
to visit a friend on the Nth of May, were returning home through Mahim Woods, 
the Bombardier being in a state of inebriation, when a dispute arose between them 
as to the direction of the road, and the Bombardier left his comrade and ran into the 
woods. The other was obliged to leave him, expecting that he would find his way 
home in safety. Next morning the Bombarbier was found by the Police in a re- 
tired thorouhgfare in the woods, his head having been beaten m by some blunt 
instrument, A coroner’s inquest brought in a verdict of wilful murder against 
some person or persons unknown. No evidence transpired to criminate any one. 
A reward of 600 has been offered by the authorities for the apprehension of the 
murderer. 

Deaths of Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton — A letter received in Calcutta gives 
the following melancholy account of the fate.s of these two unfortunate officers who 
were barbarously murdered atNunklow near Gowhatty, the former on the 4th and the 
latter on the 6th of May. The officers had both gone there for the benefit of their health . 
— ‘Four or five hundred Kooscahs and Garrodes surrounded the house, and poor 
Bedingfield went out amongst Aera unarmed to see what they wanted. They im- 
mediately seized him, and after tying his hands behind his back and cutting tlic 
tunclous of his legs, commenced shooting at him with arrows. It is said that he 
told them, if it was his life they wanted, to kill him at once, which they accordingly 
did, and cutting off his head, planted it on a rock where the house fonnerly stood. 
Poor Burlton, upon s«ing his friend’s fate, defended the house, assisted by a few 
Sepoys of the Assam Lascar Infantry and his servants, and held out in gallant style 
for a day and a night, until the house was set on fire, when they sallied out and made 
good a retreat of about ten miles towards Gowhaltie, and keeping up a constant 
file, kept the savages off until a dreadful shower of rain coming on wetted their 
amunition, and rendered their fire arms of no use. The small party then dispeised. 
A few of those who took sheltefin the ’jungle escaped ; but Burlton, and an 
European writer, (Bowman) having both kept the pathway, were immediately 
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massacred. The former was in the act of extracting an arrow from his wrist, when 
he was cut down, being in an exhausted state from the immense exertions he had 
made, and hi§ previous dll health.’ 

Rumours prevailed that Mr. Scott, agent to the Governor-General, and his sur- ' 
peon, Beadon, had likewise suffered. They had set off two days before from 
Nunklow to a place called Cherapoonfie, with the intention of fixing upon a proper 
site for the proposed sanatorium. Letters have subsequently been received, which 
stated, that Mr. Scott and Dr. Beadon were well: and an official notice, dated 
May 6, announces tiiat Mr. Scott had taken possession of Nunklow, for the pur- 
pose of establishing the sanatorium. 

Expedition under Captain Lister . — Rajah Teerut Singh, after the massacre 
at Nunklow, in which between thirty and forty men were -felled, including 
two unfortunate English gentlemen, moved southward — {lerhaps with the hope 
of overpowering the political agent. Whatever his farther designs might 
have been, they were, however, completely frustrated by the prompt opera- 
tions of the political agent ; who, calling in the aid of the Sylhet Light In- 
fantry Battalion, diiected Captain Lister, commanding that corps, to pro- 
ceed against the insurgents. Accordingly, that officer being instructed that 
the Rajah, with a consulerable body of followers, had taken up a position in the 
strong fortified village of Moomlee, three miles west of Churra-Poongee, lost no 
time in proceeding to attack the place, and a communication, dated the 14th inst., 
states, that after some icsistance the place was taken by storm, when several of 
the Rajah’s party were killed, but he himself made his escape, being favoured by 
the thickness of the jungles. 

A communication, of the 15th instant, from Mamloo, mentions that intelli- 
gence having been received, that the Rajah, or some of his adherents, was at 
f.y-Runchoo, a place situated upon a mountain, about 3000 feet high, and sepa- 
lated from Mamloo by an extensive valley, Captain Lister made arrangements for 
moving on the place. 

From the difficulties of the road, and the ease with which many parts of it might 
have been defended, it was considered advisable to attempt taking the place by 
Mirprise. At midnight, therefore, on the 14tb, Captain Lister, with a party of 
one bundled Sepoys, marched secretly for Ly-Runchoo, during a sto'rin of rain. 
A little before day-break, he reached the place, which he found evacuated, but de- 
stroyed it ; and, after giving his party a few hours rest, returned to Mamloo. 
'I'ecrut Singh was reported still to be in the neighbourhood, but the number of his 
lollowcrs, it is said, was considerably reduced . — Government Gazette, April 27. 

Accounts have since reached Calcutta, stating the detachment, under Captam 
Lister, liad taken two stockaded villages, Myring and Siinburee, on the 30th of 
Apiil; and that Nunklow was captured on the 2d of May, after a slight lesist- 
aiice. Captain l.ister received a wound in the thigh by an arrow. 

Jfo/f Batta Regu/ai ion. —Hopes were enteriained at Bengal that Government 
would still be induced to revoke this regulation ; but a circular, from the Commander- 
iri-Chief, dated from Head-quarters, at Poore, 27th of April, has dispelled these 
liopes. The circular intimates, that it is the intentoon of tne Right Hon. the Go- 
veinor-Gcneral to transmit to the Court of Directors the papers and memorials on 
the subject. His Lordship, in conclusion, expresses a hope that the Court of Di- 
lectois will see fit to re-consider the regulation. 

Tracts of the Society^ for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge . — These publications 
liave been so much approved of in India, that it has been suggested, imdei certain 
modifications, to translate them into the language of the countiy, for the purpose of 
instructing the Natives. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society.— Xnextrsiordm^iTy meeting of this Society 
was lield on the 29th of April, for nominating tlie Committee of Managenaent ayd 
other purposes. Sir Edward Ryan, President, in the chair. It appears from the 
st-dtement of accounts that the funds are not iu a flourishing state, the society is 
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free of debt, but without any thiug in hand. It was proposed to circumscribe its 
operations by parting with a portion of their garden giuuncl. 

Inudoent Debtors . — A Petition signed by 17 Christians, 15 Wal^omedans, and 
77 Hindoos, has been presented to the Hon. Sir Charles Edward Urey, prayirnr 
that the present indefinite scale of fees of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court may be re” 
vised, and a moderate and definite scale of lees fixed ; and that an optional per- 
mission may be given for persons to conduct their own causes on the same plan 
as the Plea Rule of the Supreme Couit, and that a }tauper’» attorney may be al- 
lowed for sworn paupers. The petitioners represent that otherwise this Act will 
not be available for those persons for whose benefit it was intended. 

Danish Possessions in India . — We learn that a gentleman, personally not un 
known in Calcutta, M. Christenson, has been appointed Governor of the Dukli 
possessions in India, and that he has lecently arrived at Tianquebar, and assunie<l 
the government. His Danish Majesty, it is understood, has expressed his anx- 
iety to see the Danish trade in India revived, and the new Governor has received 
instructions to promote that object Oy every means in liis power, 'i hc vessel whii li 
conveyed M. Christenson toTronquebar is the first ship from Denmaik, duiing the 
last 29 years, that has made a direct voyage to her colonies, but it is expected that 
the intercourse will hereafter be active and alike benelicial to the mother country 
and its dependencies. Serampore can nevei, of coui.se, be rescued from its present 
insignificauce as a place of trade ; and in every other jioint of view, instead of be- 
ing of any value, it must ratln r be an incuiubiatice upon the limited resources ol 
the Danish Crown. Generally speaking, an outward cargo from Denmaik will 
sell better on the coast than in Bengal, and many aiticles of Indian pioduce suited 
to the Baltic market are not piocurable at so clieap rates here as on the coast, but 
still it is to Calcutta that Danish tradeis must jirincipally look for rice, sall-petie, 
and Indigo , — India Gazette, Apiil 16. 

Fuads.— The commotions which retrenchments and other lately introduced regu- 
lations have excited, have resolved the diffeient classes wdiicli they a/lVct into p'lo- 
visional notions. There are in circulation propositions for instituting funds Cor 
various purposes intended to ameliorate anticipate evils : m purticalar, one to be 
called the * Mimtarv RtTruiNG Fund;’ another, ' Tiiii MifniCAt, KF-nnl^o 
Fund and another, ‘The East Indun Coloni/ahon Fund the latter, it is 
suggested, should solicit the co-operation of “ The Calcutta Ai'encNTiciNo 
Society.” 


BOMBAY. 

The Supreme Court . — The decisive measure adopted by Sir J. P. G rant in shuftint; 
’llie court, has occasioned an immense division of party, and diveisify of opinion. 
It is understood that a high judicial authority in another pait of India, upholds tho 
legality of Sir J. P. Grant’s measures, but doubts the expediency of carrying tlitin 
into effect under existing circumstances. Sir John Malcolm it is said, has ex- 
pressed himself so strongly on the subject, in his communication with England, as 
to have requested, that should the measuies of Sir J. P. Giant be approved of, that 
the same counsel which conveyed the approval to India, might likewise coiucy 
his, Sir John Malcolm’s successor. The Goveinment at home having decidid 
against the Judge, tlieie will ol course on that pietext, be no necessity for the lesig 
nation of the Governor. 

Disjiersian of Paudifti.— The Banditti who assembled in the Jungles, on the ^as- 
siclie range of Ghauts to the number, it was repoited, of between 3 and 400 men, 
and who had been committing depredations, and keeping that part of the countiy m 
a state of alaim for several months previous to the 13ih of Apiil, were on that day 
surprised and dispersed, and tiieir chief with tliiee of Ins sons and a number of Ins 
men, taken prisoners by Subadar Biccajee Jadoo, an old officer serving under the 


Tt is said, but w^e can .scarcely credit it, that orders have been sent out to super- 
sede Sir John Peter Grant, with permission to the Icdnicd Judge to practise at 
(<01 . — Ed. 
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orders of the Inspector of Forts, as Killadar of Puttah. The Ahmednuggui Sebundy 
(^'ojps and other troops liave been for some time in pursuit of these luaraudeis. 

Fire on the Eiplanade. — We are extremely sorry to state that the new building 
ot) tlm Esplanade, especially erected for sick officers, was entirely consumed by fire 
at about' two o’clock on Sunday morning. Several officers quartered ip the Bunga- 
low, have been severe sufferers by the disaster ; and one of them we believe, lost 
cveiy thing he possessed. — Mercury, March 24. 

Indian Editors, — Meniin'<aiisiiig — Liberty of the Press. — As many a paper Itas 
bcfoie now made its fortune by lending its pages to the promotion of disaffection and 
cuinplaint, we cannot inaivel at the pertinacity with which our coteraporary clings 
to his position, that the Medical officers may obtain relief, by publishing their 
^lievances in his columns. In recommending this course, however, it surely be- 
hoves our cotemporary, if his sympathy with the Medical service be sincere, at least 
to confine himself witiiin the boundaries of truth. Let him, if he can, obtain a 
letter a week from each Surgeon and Assistant Surgeon on the establishment, 
wherewith to decorate his pages, but let him not, in furtherance of this purpose, in- 
sidiously attempt to draw them aside from the adoption of tlie only course through 
vvliirli we maintain they are likely to obtain reheh It is unfair both to the appel- 
huiis, and tlie ^larty appealed to. It cannot be true that tlic Court of Directors 
have long ago prohibited the Local Government from receiving memorials from any 
‘ hiulies’ of men in the service, for such memorials have actually been submitt^ 
through the Governments of Bengal and Bombay — the latter being from the Civil 
Scivice, lemonstvating against the appointment of Military men to Civil offices, and 
the former, as wc hear, from the Bengal Artillery, on the subject of allowances. 
But, supposing such a prohibition ever had been communicated to the Local Go- 
veinment, were not the means of evading it so obvious as to render it absolutely 
niigatoiy t Could not each member of the service send in a separate memorial, 
thus giving utterance to the complaints (^’the whole body, without actually address- 
ing tlie Court in a body ? Our brother is deceiving himself, but he will find it hard 
to impose his creed on us witliout the ‘ ocular proof’ of the truth of his jxisitions. 
Let him then favour us at once with a copy of the prohibitoiy order of the Court of 
Directors, or we can assure bun he will obtain no credit for his assertion, cither with 
mu selves or the Medical service. Of the Freedom of the piess enjoyed ^at present 
m India, the less said by our cotemporary the better. The Governments of Bengal 
ami Bombay, having little to fear from the efforts of factiop, do ceitainly allow of a 
latllude of discussion never before sanctioned in this rneiidian ; but it should be 
home HI mind, that the Press Laws* nevertheless remain in full force, and against 
iheir operation at any time Government may think expedient, there is not the least 
seen lily. We did not chuse to hazard the exercise of these laws on our own per-* 
sous by publishing a letter which sneered at capricious authoiity’ and ‘ Leaden- 
Imll Stieet,’ — our luother was bolder, and published the letter. But his escape in 
this and many other instances is no guarantee for permanent security, and until 
ihat IS obtained by the abolition of the power of U ansmission, we shall lal^e the 
lihcity of exeicising our own discietiou, as to the icjection or acceptance of inflam- 
iimtoiy productions. Gur biother cannot be displeased with us for a lesolution 
which gives him a monopoly of coriesponJence, in one particular branch at least. — 
Iniinbiiy Courier, May 2. 

fMw Officers, — It gives us great pleasure to state, that Mr. Dewai, the Acting 
Advocate Gencial, has been confirmed in that appointment by the llonourahle the 
Court of Directois. Mr. Henry lloper is consequently confirmed in the office of 
Clerk of the Crown. The number of Barristers at Bombay has received an 
•tixession by the last arrival in the person of Mr, M. Kennedy. — Bombay Courier, 
Maiy IG. 

Death of the Nizam, — Accounts were received yostei day from Hyderabad men- 


* Can GUI CGteiiiporary be seiious, when he says he knows of no Press llcgula- 
Ci'u but Rule, Otdinanco, and Regulation 1. of 182b? He suiely has not been 
n.ulc .111 exception to the piaetice of sending each Editor on his appointment a list 
"I prohibited subjects of discussion, in the shape of a lettei liom the ( tiief Secietary ' 
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tioning the death'of His Highness the Nizara, which took place at eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 21st instant. His Highness has been succeeded bjy his eldest 
son Nasir 00 Dowlah, and the greatest tranquillity was said to prevail . — Brnhay 
Courier, May 30. 

Appoi7itmeiit of the Chief Justice. — The appointment of Mr. Dewar to the 
exalted post of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature, appears to yield 
general satisfaction throughout the settlement; and this arises as much from a 
belief in his perfect fitness for the office, as from the sentiments of regard and 
esteem with which the learned judge has inspired all who have had the pleasure of 
» forming his acquaintance since he arrived in Bombay two years ago. It is certain 
that Mr. Justice Dewar ascends the bench under advantageous circumstances 
which none of his predecessors could boast. To a competent acquaintance with tlie 
diffeient branches of English Law, his Lordship, we believe, unites the peculiar 
advantage of a knowledge of the language, habits, and prejudices of the people, and 
of the constitution of the community amongst whom he is appointed by his 
sovereign to dispense justice. Of the importance of this acquisition every Judge 
who has ever sat on the Indian Bench must have been duly sensible, but few we 
suspect have been able to find leisure enough, amidst their multifarious duties, for 
the application necessary to its possession. — Bombay Courier, June 6. 

Dukhan Thunder Storm, — We are informed that the annual Dukhan thunder 
storms have this year been unusually numerous, violent, and continued, and 
attended with more fatal accidents from lightning than at any former period. On 
the 2lst May, two gentlemen on a shooting excursion, some miles from Poona, 
were driven to seek shelter from an approaching storm, under some lofty and stout 
trees : the lightning struck a tree adjoining to them, and it, together with another, 
were subsequently blown down, the violence of the wind being so great, that the 
gentleman could not keep to their feet without assistance fiom a fixed object, On 
the same day a house was struck in the village of Boosreegaon, ten miles north of 
Poona, and burnt. On the next day the sleeping tent of Major Sykes, pitched 
under trees at the Ilubbus Baugh, Joonur, was struck. '1 hcie were six persons in 
the tent, three fell lifeless, and the other three were struck but not injured. Tw^o 
of the victims were old and valuable hamalls. The accidents on which the fato 
of individuals depend, afford cause for deep reflexion : had the poor people, when 
the tent were pitched in the morning, completed a small trench, round the walh, 
as was their custom in unsettled weather, and which would not have occupied them 
five minutes, they would not have been in the tent for the rest of the day. The 
oversight was remarked, but the people were worn out with a long march, and a 
preceding wet night, and they were not recalled from their dinniTS to complete 
' their labours. In consequence, the first heavy shower flooded the tent. Mrs. 
Sykes was providentially driven from it, to the sitting tent. The people were 
re-assembled to take down the walls with a view to dry the floor, but ere this 
object could be effected, the storm returned from the north east, and while they 
were occupied in hastily affixing the walls again, the electric fluid fell on tlic 
eastern tent pole which had a long iron spike at the end of it, shivered the top and 
bottom of the pole, into capillary fibres, leaving the centre unhurt, and struck down 
the unfortunate men, who were in different parts of the tent, and not so near to 
each other, as Mrs. Sykes was to the man in the eastern part of the tent, but whose 
fall was unseen from the intensity of the light having obscured her vision. Two 
of the men who were killed wore severely burnt, and eacli had a patch of skm taken 
fiom his left breast. I’lie third man had not the slightest mark of injury. The tent 
was not burnt, nor was there any other mark of fire, than a hole of the size of the 
little finger, in the white musquito curtains, as if a red hot iion had suddenly been 
passed through them. The tree was struck in three places ; a piece of the bark 
htript off thirty or forty feet up the stem, carried undeinealh the fly and shell of the 
tent (the walls being down,) and loilgcd upon the bed ; a branch over the tent was 
snapt in two, the broken end presenting a multitude of fibres like paint bruslies ; 
finally the tree was struck on the opposite side from the tent, a circular hole to the 
depth of the bark being made of the diameter of a two ounce ball, the edge of the 
hole having tlie same capillary character as the ends of the broken branch. On the 
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oejth May, Lieutenant Boyd’s house at Poona was burnt down by lightning, and 
report states, that during tlie period of the storms, a man and two bullocks were 
[filled at a well in the Poona cantonments ; the porcK to a gentleman’s house was 
iniured ; five or six horses struck down at Kirkec and one of them killed ; two 
(H ass cutters killed. Accounts from Nassuck state, that a horse was killed in a 
^uble in the town. — Bombay Courier, June 6. 

Liberty of the Press. — Free Discussion, Sfc. — From the circumstance of the Govern- 
iiit nt of tins country having found it necessary on two or three occasions to punish, 
by transmission to Europe, Editors of papers ^ho have transgressed the rules laid 
down for their guidance, the question of the expediency, or otherwise of placing the 
Indian Press on the same free footing as the Press in England, has insensibly been 
mixed up with the general question of renewing the Charter. Many of those who 
an; loudest in advocating the abolition of the Company’s monopoly, and the transfer 
of the Government of India to the hands of the Crown, are sanguine that such a 
‘ consummation’ will bring with it * freedom of discussion’ — ‘ the blessings of 
imblicity’ — ' the palladium of rights, &c. — but on what foundation this expec- 
r.ition rests we aie at a loss to discover. The Mauritius Press, and the Ceylon 
I'less, specimens of the offspring of which have lately been sent us, exhibit a sacri- 
fice of intelligence to n.irrow policy, and a control over the simplest records, rarely 
(■(|ii.illecl and certainly not surpassed by the most despotic Governments in the world. 
Olheial announcements, Shipping news, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, constitute, 
with hardly an exception, the sum total of the ‘local’ of these journals, while Ex- 
1 1 , lets fiom the most wholesome and orthodox English and foreign papers make up 
the rest of the Gazettes. Yet these settlements are under the Crown, and governed 
l)v King's Officers; they are colonized to a certain extent, and ‘publicity’ is as 
essential to their prospeiity, as it ever can ho to the welfare of India. It is probable, 
llicicfore, that a change in the administration of the affairs of this country, will 
either have no influence whatever on the character of the Press, or it will lead to the 
a<lo])tion of restrictions, more severe and painful, because enforced, than any an In- 
dian Editor has ever yet had to complain of. 

IVe suspect too that it is not in the instance of the Picss alone that the much 
pi .iyid for change, will be found to have more fancied than real charms. Coloniza- 
tion, m the only sense in which India ever can be colonized, will, under the present 
cnli jlitened Government, liave made such rapid strides, that little or nothing will be 
lift us to wish for in that paiticular. Remuneration for public services, judging by 
it', scale in other colonies, is rather likely to retiograde, than advance in liberality 
iiniler the King’s Government ; while acts of injustice and oppression, on the part of 
tic executive, instead of immediate exposure, will enjoy a pleasant shelter in official 
iiitiiguc, the formula) of colonial offices, and the inattention of Colonial secretaries 
and tlieir subordinates. 

Altogetlier, though we admit there is room for improvement in India, and that the 
( nmp.iny’s system needs a little modification, we are of opinion that the transfer of 
tlie Government to the crown, will neither be of advantage to England, nor of per- 
iniment benefit to India. 'J'here is no necessary and positively beneficial change 
tli.it cannot be as well, and better, effected by leaving the monopoly undisturbed, as 
l)y its sudden overthrow, aild the tossing over to ministers a branch of patronage 
hitherto judiciously and beneficially dispensed. — Bombay Conner , June 6. 

Iminch, — On Monday morning last (May 9), a beautiful vessel of nearly 900 Tons 
hiirtlien, belonging to Mr. Thomas Crawford and Ilormusjee Dhujee, was launched 
attlie Mazagon Dock Yard, in the presence of some thousand persons including the 
'u.ijor part of the European society of Bombay. At about twelve o’clock, every 
thing being ready, the vessel received her name from Lady Malcolm, and glided 
uito her new element amidst the loudest acclamations, displaying as she moved, her 
appellation, “ The Sir Charles Malcolm,” inscribed on a white pendant. A salute 
was fired from the saluting battery in honour of the interesting event, and the Eu- 
ropean portion of the assembled community sat down soon after to-ari elegant tiffin 
provided by the worthy owners, and laid out under spacious marquees erected 
'or the occasion. The health of Crawford and Hormusjee Dhunjee was proposed 
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by Sir Charles Malcolm and drank with three times three, Mr. C. returning thanks 
and drinking the health of Sir C. and Lady Malcolm. Towards the close of tlic 
repast the parsee builders were called and presented with shawls by Lady Mah oltn, 
an honor which appeared to gratify them exceedingly. Soon after which the com- 
pany retired. 

The Sir Charles Malcolm Is considered by competent judges to be a very superior 
specimen^of ship building, and to reflect the greatest honour on Nowrojee Jamsetjee 
and Ardaseer Framjee, the builders, She is constructed after a plan by the latii 
Mr. John Pollexfen, and her capacity is deemed extraordinary for her budd. Her 
dimensions ire as follows -.—Extreme length, 160 feet, 6 inches ; extreme breadth, 
37 feet, 3 inches. — Bombay Courier, May 30. 

MADRAS. 

Steam Travelling and Mail Coaches. — Great exertions arc making to expedite the 
intercourse betweenMadras and Bombay, with a view to the proposed establishment 
of a line of steam packets between that port and England, via. the "Red Sea ami 
Mediterranean. It is anticipated that a company will be Induced to lorm itself for 
the purpose of embarking in the speculation. By this route, the Mails are pm- 
posed to be conveyed ; and the projectors reckon that when horses are laid on the 
road for the over-land journies, and a regular communication of steam packets .id- 
justed, that six or seven weeks will be sufficient space for a voyage from India io 
England. The first steam-boat for Suez is to leave Bombay in November, on an ex- 
perimental trip. Coals have been forwarded up the Bed Sea ; and besides the Kn- 
terp rise, there is another poweiful vessel being built for the purpose at Bombay, 
which in case of the plan being carried into execution- will become the principal 
Port for the Steam- Hockets. 

Celebration of His Majesty's Birth- day. — The Government-Gazette contains 
letter, dated Neelgherios, April 23, giving a flattering detail of the rapid impnne- 
ment of that station ; and as it is chiefly occupied by Europeans, a new cluiicli 
has been set about building. The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone \v,is 
fixed for the birth-day of his Majesty, and in honor of the day the churcli is c.illi'd 
St. George’s. The ceremony was conducted with great pomp ; and in the evenin'^ 
the Uc.ddcnts of the Cantonment were entertained with ahull and supper, gum 
by the Bight lion, the Governor. 

filamh of Ice, — Extract; from the Log-book of die ship /Jury rapt.im 
O’Brien, fiom London, now in the Bonds. ‘ At sun-set saw four islands ot ht 
bearing from S. to S. S. W. they were covered with snow, and that noaiest the 
Ship was in lat. 41 • 42', south and long. 44' 20 • East ; the extent of this island 
we took to be N. W. and S. E. a quarter of a mile, and a hundred feet high. Tin' 
atmospheric air by the thermometer in the round-housi^ was at sixty, and the sea- 
water at the suiface fifty-seven ; took in the steering sails, hauled up to the N. e:i.->t 
ward, and kept the ship under commanding sail for the night.’ — Govt. Guz. EiU'a. 
May 16. 

Neilgherry Hills.- 

This infant settlement, chiefly for the benefit of invalids, is making great way m 
popular estimation, and forming a featnie of prominence m the attention with the 
Indian public, every circumstance relating to it is snatched at with avidity, and 
considered a matter of primary importance. The following is a specimen of some 
of the communications sent to the Directors of the Press for publication. 

* ].et it be known to the Sporting World, that upwards of seventy couple el 
woodcocks have been killed on these blud mountains of the East during the last 
season, i. e., from October to March— of these thirty-eight couple have fallen by 
the gun of one gentleman. It may be as well to take this opporlunity of conveyiru; 
some idea to your readers 6f this extraordinary country, and the game to be found 
on it. Topographical descriptions of the Neil-Gherrics are already published, but 
from what I had read and heard, I did not expect to find any thing like what iheii 
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are citlier in feature or climate. I arrived here in January, and ascended the 
mountains at Good-loon, wHence the road here is twenty miles, unlike any thing 
in India— undulating downs all the way, copses and woods scattered beautifully 
on the sides of the bil's. At that time there was a hard white frost every night, 
.itid the sensation of the crisp frozen grass under your feet in the morning was 
quite enough to drive fever, &c. &c. from any man. We had frost till the beginning 
of March. At this place there is a lake more than six miles in circumference, and 
aboutthiity houses — more being now in the course of erection — many of tflem situated 
at the sites of woods, which bear the appearance of those planted for effect in Parks 
HI England, but being evergreens they have the advantage. In all of these wood^ 
are to be found “ Sambie ’ Plack Deer — (to judge of the size of which it is enougli 
to say that a buck weighed thirty-nine stone) jungle sheep, the ibex, tigers, bears, 
hogs, wild dogs, jackalls, pea-fowl, jungle fowl. There are also hares, snipe, and 
quail. 

^ The following is a kind of cautionary communication published in the ‘ Bombay 
(/ourier, which is attested as having been audited and declared correct by the proper 
authorities : j r r 


IMemorandum of Duty received from Mr. J. Ilalloway for Goods imported from 
Bombay. . 


Ileor 

14 Dozen 

7 Rs. per Dozen 

98 

0 

0 

2 

1 

[Madeira Wine 

8 Ditto 

14 ... . Ditto . 

112 

0 

0 

8 

3 

Sherry ditto . . 

6 Ditto 

21 ... . Ditto . 

126 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Poi t ilitto . . . 

6 Ditto 

18 ... . Ditto . 

108 

0 

0 

8 

2 

Almonds, &c. 

1 Dundle 


15 

1 

60 

1 

0 

Sugar Candy . 

1 Pica! 

200 Rs per Candy 

47 

2 

0 

3 

3 


Jotal . . . (15 0 95 

Deduct Duty paid at Bombay as per Certificate No. 673 produced 
fiere 26th I'ebiudiy 1829 11 2 10 


Rupees ... 23 2 65 

Singapore. 

Droposfd Lirrauv and RrAniNO Room. — A letter inserted in the ‘Bengal 
niiikiiu’ gives a pr()S{)octus of a Public Library and Reading-room; and sug- 
;^i'sting that the building inny be so constructed as to answer tlie purposes of a town- 
hull, ball-room, and bdliard-ioom, Forty gentlemen, it is cajpulated, will become 
^li.ucholdeis at 100 doll, us each, besides being annual subscribers at 20 dollars 
uMcii. q he subsciiption of stiangers is to be at the rate of 30 dollars per annum. 
A sum having been .subscribed for a monument to Sir Stamford Raffles, which has 
never been elected, the projector of the public library suggests the propriety of aji- 
iirujuiating the funds for the monument to the erection of the library, and naming it 
‘ TiiK Kafflls. ’ 

JAVA. 

Java. The apprehension of the priest Kai Madja has led to no satisfactory re- 
sults: his supposed influence the country appears to have been an illusion, and 
Depo Nagoro is as active as ever ; the tract of country in which the rebellion is 
raging extends in length about 100 miles, aud is about the average breadth of 30. 
'I'he Dutch army is divided into eight columns, which act independently, and 
the want of proper co-operation forms but a feeble remedy for the firmly organized 
measures of the rebels. It is supposed that to this may be attributed the protrac- 
tion of the contest. 'J'he present Governor has taken very vigorous measures, yet 
tlie Dutch Government considering the state of Java as almost desperate, have de- 
termined, it is said, to give the Island a Governor of the first rank, and in the per- 
son of M. de Falck, the present Ambassador at the Court of London. The fidelity 
of the rebels under^all trials is astonishing ; and the facility with which intelligence 
of the movements of the Dutch Army is spread among them is incredible. 
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Cape. 

Circuit Court Graaf Reint.—TIic following trial was heard before Mr. 
Justice Kekewerh, at the Sessions commeucing on the 20th June : 

Klaas Darnpies, charged with an assault on the slave Cupido, of William Coen- 
radie. The prisoner pleaded not guilty, 

. The slavc^upido, being duly sworn, stated as follows : — About the beginning of 
January 1821, 1 was with my young master at the cattle farm, and on the 6th, or 
thereabouts, was called to my master’s residence. On entering, I met the prisoner, 
whom 1 saluted, upon which he commenced beating me. This was .about eight 
o’clock in the morning; he then diicctcd the rest of the servants to stand in line, 
and gave each a piece of reed about seven inches long to hold ; to me he gave two*, 
and previous to lighting them, told me mine would grow longer ; 1 held the reeds 
until tlu^ flame burnt my hand, when 1 threw them away. The prisoner then laid 
a broomstick on the ground, and on each side of it made a cross in chalk, placincr 
sulphur in the middle. I was then commanded to jump forwards over the burning 
suljihur, which I repeated twice or thrice. 1 then demanded if he could now prove 
I had used enchantment in making my master’s legs swell so bigl Upon which he 
called for thongs of leather, with which he pinioned my arms behind, saying, ‘ Now 
you old jackal, we shall find it out he then plucked a lock of hair from my right 
temple, and calling for ttvd threads of silk, which he laid on my head in tlie form of a 
cross, fastening my hair in small bushes, he rubbed it all over with brandy aud 
monkey’s dung, holding a candle till it caught fire ; ho then ordered one of the 
other slaves to hold the candle close to my back, which made me exclaim, Oh, help 
me, for the pain is very great, and more than 1 can endure ! I told them if T deserved 
such cruel punishment tny master should send me to Graaf Reinct. Prisoner an- 
swered he haxl the power to do with me as he wished, for iny tricks to my master, 
and would be responsible for the consequences. I was then stripped, and held up 
by the heels, and beat on my naked body with the agter paard shamhoK until iny 
body was siukkeud ^eiiageny and to save myself from this tieatrnent 1 confessed 1 had 
made my master’s legs swell, upon which they let me go. 

The witness further stated, that from the cruel treatment he had experienced, he 
was quite unable to work, and was frequently obliged to he down from weakness. 

The prisoner lieing asked if he had any thing to say in his defence, said he was a 
heathen, and of course could do nothing on a Christian’s place without the autlioriiy 
of the master. 

'I’he Jury returned verdict of guilty. The prisoner was sentenced to receive 45 
lashes at the market-place, and to be confined two years, with hard labour. 

South African Advertiser, Aug. 15. 

Locusts. — A correspondent from Graham’s town states, while writing, on the 1st 
of August our annual visiters, the Locusts, in spile of all prediction that the late 
severe weather would have thinned their numbers, have again appeared in the vi- 
cinity of this Town, and commenced their destructive operations ; how far they 
will extend, it is impossible to conjecture; we are in hopes, however, that the 
birds which it has been ascertained are within a few hours of us, on the Fish River 
beyond Ue Bruin’s Poort, will continue to follow them to this quarter, and tend to 
lessen their ruinous devastatione. Many of our farmers have sown very largely this 
season, and should tliey again suffer as they did the last, the consequences would 
be most calamitous, Our markets, entirely supplied with meal by importations «i- 
ther by sea or land from the Western Districts, experience continued fluctuations ; 
atone time this article rose as high 35 Hds. per mnid, this week it has fallen to 
27 and 28 ; we hope it may contiuud to fall, as the present Contractors for the 
Military are receiving large supplies ftom Cape town. 

Malaif Priests, — Police Office.^hX town Police Office great complaints are 

made on account of the difficulty of getting Malay priests to attend and administer 
the customary oaths to Mahomedans : business on this account is frequently delay- 
ed. ’I’he priests not having any allowance made them for their attendance, is the 
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cause of their unwillingness to attend ; and it is in agitation to solicit Government 
to obviate the evil by makiOg au allowance to the priests for their trouble. 

East India Company's Charier . — A Public Meeting was held for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety of petitioning Parliament respecting the trade 
of this Colony, as connected with the renewal of the lion, East India Company’s 
Charter, on the 22nd of J uly, at which a string of resolutions were passed, reflect- 
ing on the effects of the Company’s Monopoly, and agreeing to petition Parliament 
against a renewal of the Charter. The following are two of the resolutions : — 

“ That the increase of shipping engaged in the private trade to India, and touch- 
ing at the ports of this Colony since the partial openmg of that trade in 1815, is, 
in the opinion of this Meeting, a decisive proof of the advantages which may be 
fairly expected from the entire removal of all restrictions on the enterprise of mer- 
chants engaged in the Eastern trade—” and “ That the trade of this Colony with 
China be put upon the same footing as that with any other place to th* Eastward of 
the Cape. ’ 


Extracts from General Orders. — Bombay. 

Marine . — The Act 4th Geo, IV. cap. 31, entitled ‘ Aft Act to consolidate and 
amend the Laws for punishing Mutiny and Desertion of OflScers and Soldiers in 
the S<‘rvice of the East India Company, and to authorise Soldiers and Sailors, in 
the East Indies, to send and receive Letters at a reduced rate of postage,’ is ex- 
tended to the Bombay Marine Service ; and all persons in the service of the Com- 
pany belonging to the Bombay Marine, commissioned or non-commissioned officers, 
or soldiers respectively, in the Company’s army, are to be liable to the provisions 
of the said Act, and to the same rules and articles of war, and the same penalties, 
as the officers and soldiers of the Company’s other forces, from January 1, 1829. 

. Medical Board . — A general order, issued August 27, states, that members of 
the Medical Board are to be )^after relieved from that situation at the ex- 
piration of five years from the'date of nomination to it, unless on any 
occasion the Government shall be of opinion that the continued service of any 
incmber of the Board is indispensable to the public interests, in which case such 
ituhvidual may be continued in that situation until a decision on the case shall be 
made knowm. Members W'ho shall have been in that station not less than tw# 
years and not less than twenty years in India, including three years furlough, 
shall be permitted to retire from the service and allowed 500L per annum. Mem- 
bers who shall have seived five years in that situation, and not less than twenty 
years in India, including three years furlough, shall be permitted to retire, and 
allowed 700L per annum. Superintending Surgeons, who shall have been in that 
station not less than two years, and not less than twenty years in India, including 
three years furlough, shall be permitted to retire from tlie service, and allowed 
300/. per annum. Superintending Surgeons, who shall have served five years ia that 
situation, and not less than twenty years 'in India, including three years furlough, 
shall be entitled to retire on 365/. per anuum. Retirements under the above re- 
gulations may take place either in India or in England. Superintending Surgeons, 
who come to England on sick certificate, shall resume that rank and station on 
their return to their duty. 

Kttoor Prize Money. A general order of May 2, announces that the Honournble 
the Governor in Council is pleased to direct, that the distribution of the property 
be now confided to the Prize Committee at Bombay, referred to in the general 
order of the 18th September, No. 260, which is declared to be a * General Prize 
Committee,’ The abstracts for the distribution of the Kittoor Prize Property are 
accordingly to be preferred to the General Prize Committee at Bombay, and that 
the property should be distributed by the public oflScers of Government, instead of 
through the agency of Messrs. Shollon and Co. I’be total amount of the prize 
property captured at Kittapoor, with simple interest up to the 31ii March last, is 
12,50,107 2 69. 

Oriental Herald^ Nol 23. z 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — C. Calcutta.] 

ApPERrEY,W. W., Lieut. 4th Light Cav., on furl, to Dcyrah. — C. April 27. 
Atkinson, Charles, Cornet, posted to 18tli L. Cav. — C. April 29. 

Armstrong, G. C., Lieut., Interp. and Quar.-Mas. 47tli N. 1., to offic. as District 
and Station Staff at Sandoway, from 19th dan. — C. March 20. 

Austen, G. P., Ens., to do duty with 30th N. I. — C. March 3. 

Anderson. G., Assiat-Surg., app. to 1st L. Cav.— C. March 3. 

Aircy, II. C., Ens., posted to ,59^1 N. 1. — C. March 4. 

Abbot, S. A., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. March 27. 

Aitchiaon, W., Lient.-Col. Adj.-Gen., on leave on sick cert.— M. April Ki. 

Ash, H. Ens., 20th N. I., to act as Intcrp. to the left wing of the 2d Light Cav. 
— B. April 30. 

Ayiton, Frederick, Cadet Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — B. June 12. 

Beatson, Robert Wedderburn, 72d N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health.— C. May 8. 
Bartlett, W. Ens. G8th N. 1., on leave on sick certif.— April 27. 

Becrlton, P. B., Lieut. Artill., on leave on sick certif. — C. April 27. 

Biddulph, G., Ens., posted to 45th N. I.— C. April 29. 

Buist, Geo., Cornet, posted to 10th L. Cav. — C. April 29. 

Barker, T. B., Assist.-Surg., app. to raed. charge, 6f 5th batt. Artill.— C. May 1. 
Bland, H. J., Capt. 9th N. 1., on furl.— C. May 2. 

Blanshard, .1. H., Lieut. 6.1d N. 1., attached to depot at Landour. — C. March 20. 
Bristow, G. W. G., Ens., to do duty with 44th N. I. C. — March 3. 

Bristow, C. M., Ens., to do duty with 44th N. I.— C. JMarcli 3. 

Brown, L. C., Lieut. 53d N. I., transf. to pension estab.— C. March 20. 
Burkengyoung, F. W., Ens. 5th N. L, attached to depot at Landour.— 
March 20. 

Burton, C. K., Ens., to do duty with 30tb N, I. — C. March 3. 

Bush, J. T., Ens., posted to 12fh N. 1. — C. March 4. 

Biddulph, G,, Ens., posted to 45th N. I. — C. March 4. 

Burnet, J. IL, Ens., posted to 16th N. I. — C. March 4. 

Bridge, Wm., Ens., posted to 62d N. I.— C. March 4. 

Bigge, H. L., Ens., posted to Uth N. 1. — C. March 4. 

Bremner, C. S., Ens., posted to 64th N. J. — C. March 4. 

Bush, II. Y. B., Ens., posted to 65th N. I.— C. March 4. 

Bluett, VV, H.C., Lieut. 45ih N. I., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 7Dt 
N. I., V. Kinlock. — C. March 12. 

Buckhouse, F. G., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. March 27. 

Barker, T. B., Assist.-Surg., returned to duty. — C. March 27. 

Ballantine, Lieut.-Col., to comm, at Sholapore,— B. April 3. 

Bayley, R. A.. Lieut. .5th N. I., to be Adj., v. Prescott. — B. April 14. 

Brown, W. J. Capt. 8th N. I., to act as Brig.-Maj. to forces. — M. April 16. 
Bucks, G. B., Lieut. Marine Serv., to be Commander, v. Guy, invalided.— M- 
April 3. 

Boscawen, Geo., Midshipman Marine Serv., to be Lieut., v. Bucks, prom.— M 
April 3. 

Browne, A. VV., Maj. 11th N. L, on furl, to Eur. for health.— M. March 31. 
Brown, G. St. B., Lieut. 7th N. I., to be Capt., v. Graham, dec.— B. April 30. 
Brown, T. Lieut,, to act as Adj. to 11th N. 1., v. Parsons, on sick certif.— P- 
May 2. 

Brown, Capt., to conduct the duties of the Brig.-Major’s Office at Surat, v. 
Gillano. — May 18. 
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Bradford, Sir Thomas, (K.C,B.)> to officiate in the mil. coram. and the whole 
executive powers in the absence of Sir John Malcolm.— B. May 29. 

Bailey, B., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be 1st Lieut., v. Lloyd.— B. May 25. 

Budden, H. W., Lieut. 18th N. 1., to act asFort-Adj. at Asseerghur, v. Taph, on 
furl.— B, May 25. 


Crane, C. J., Capt. 23d N. I. returned to duty.— C. May 8. 

Ciilley, T., Capt. 2d N. I., furl, extended.— C. May 8. 

Curling, C. S., Sur. Med. Estab., returned to duty. — C. May 28. 

Ciiutley, R. JLieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 10th L. Cav., v. Gaiatin. 
— C. April 27. 

Campbell, R., Lieut., Interp. and Guar.-Mas. 43d N. I., on leave on sick certif. — 
C. April 27. 

Carlyon, C., Ens., to do duty with 44th N. 1.— C. April 29. 

Cooper, G. L., Lieut. Artill., on furl. — C. April 29. 

Costley, R. C., Major 7th N. L, on furl.— C. April 29. 

('lilFord, W., Lieut. 39th N, I., to be Adj., v. Palmer. — C. May 1. 

Cruickshanks, Geo., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. Reg. — C. March 4. 

( ’olehrooke, W. H. E., Ens., to do duty with 14th N. I.— C. March 3. 

Corlicld, A. IL, Ens., to do duty with Idth N.I.— C. March 3. 

I3uihners, J. W. C., hhis,, posted to 43d N- 1. — C. March 4. 

Crossraan, C., Cadett, prom, to Ens. — C. March 27. 

Ciillimore, D. adm. Veter. Surg,— C. March 27. 

Campbell, Jas. G., Lieut. Gth L. Cav., on furl, to Eur. — C. March 18. 

( 'ampbell, R. M., Lieut. 33d N. I., on furl, to the Isle of France. — C. March 20. 
C.impbcll, D., Lieut.-Col., to comm, in Candcish. — B, April 3. 

Oawford, J., Assist.-Surg., to be Vaccinator N. W. Div. of Guzerat. — B. 
April 0. 

Cltuhind, W. D., Licut.-Col. comm. 19th N. I., on furl, to Eur.— M. March 31. 
Coinvell, A., Surg., on furl, to Eur. for health.— M. April 21. 

Cruickshank, James J. F., Cadet Engin., prom. 2d Lieut. — B. June 12. 

Creed, Richard, Cadet of Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — B. June 12. 

Creed, Henry, Cadet Artill., prom, to 2d Lieut. — B. June 12. 

( ar’ess, Thomas G., to be Lieut. Mar., v. Pepper, prom. — B. May 8. 
(amningham, Charles, Sen., Super. Ens., to rank and posted 1st Eur. Reg.— B. 

May 18. ‘ ' 

C;mi[ibell, John, Cadet, promoted to Cornet, — B. May 18. 

Clarke, J. S. Mr., to be Dep. Collcc. in the Central Div. of Cuttachi, 


Dewar, A. C., Ens., to art as Adj. to the 15th N. I., v. Evans.— C. April 29. 
Diuis, C. E., Capt. .58th N. I., on furl. — C. April 29. 

Dyke, W. H., Lieut. (iOtU N. I., on furl. — C. April 29. 

Dool.in, R. VV. C., Ens., to do duty with 44th N. I. — C. March 3. 

Davidson, F. R., Ens., posted to 41st N. f.— C. March 4. 

Davidson, C. Ens., posted to 31st N. I.— C. March 4. 

Davenport, Jas,, adm. Assist.-Surg. — C. March 27. 

Dun, Assibt.-Snrg., to be Vaccinator to Deckan. — B. April 6. 

Dallas, P. G., Cornet, to be Acting t^uar.-Mas. of the left wing 2d L. Cav. — 
B. April 14. 

Durack, F., Lieut. 24th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health.— M, March 31. 

Davis, J., Lieut. 11th N. I., to be Adj,, v. Parsqnsj on furl.— B, May 2. 


Dwart, J. K. Mr., to be Assist, to the Magis., and Collector of Land Rev. at the 
Central Div. of Cnttachi. — C. May 5. 

Erskine, W. C., Ens. 73d N. I., to do duty with 46th N. I. — C. April 7. 

Evans, F. R.^ Lieut, 26th N, I., on furl. — C. May 2. 

Erskino, W. C., Ens., posted to 73d N. I. — C. March 4. 

Elton, R. W., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. March 27. 

Elliott, J, IJ. the Hon,, to be Post-Mastcr-Gcn. — C. May 12. 

z2 
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Flower, J, R., Lieut. 25th N, 1., to rank, v. Jones, dec.— C. May 8. 

Fraser, Arch. Wm. Windham, Lieut. 8th L. Cav., on furl, to Eur., for health.— 
C. May 8. 

Forbes, J. V., to to act as Adjt. to 15th N. I., v. Evans. — C. April 27. 

Fagan, Christopher Geo., Cornet, posted to 1st L. Cav.—C. April 29. 

Ferris, J. H., Ens., from 7th to 43d N. I.— C. March 4. 

Forbes, J. V., Lieut. 15th N. I., to net as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 10th N. I., 
V. Stuart, prom. — C. March 5. 

Fagan, L. (^, Ens. 2d Eur. Reg., to be Lient., v. Wilson, prom., v. Midford, 
cashiered.— C. March 27. 

Fuller, C. W., adm. Assist-Snrg.— C. March 27. 

Fiddes, Thomas, Major 42d N. I., on furl, to Eur. — C. March 18. 

Frederick, J. IJ., Lieut. 18th N. I., on leave on sick certif. — B. April 20. 

Fraser, Assist.-Sui^., placed at the disposal of the Superin. of the Marine, for 
Marine duty. — B. May 2. 

Farquharson, J., Cftpt. 9th N. I., to assume comm, of troops at Sholapore.— B. 
May 28. 

Freeman, W. C., Lieut. 2d Gren. N, I., on furl.— B. May 30. 

Farrell, F. T., Capt. 6th N. L, on furl, to Eur. — B. June 2. 

Franklin, Henry, sen., 'Supernura. Ens., to rank, and posted to the 2d Gren. 
N. I., V. Hudson, promoted.— B. May 25. 

Graham, C., Lieut., S.'ith N. I,, attached to depot at Landour.- C. March 20. 
Grange, R., Ens., to do duty with 10th N. I.. — C. March 3. 

Grant, Jas., Ens., posted to 3d N. I.— C. March 4. 

Grounds, J. E., Ens., posted to 46th N. I.— C. March 4. 

Gilman, P.C., Lieut.-Col. 67lh N. I., on furl, to Kur.— C. March 20. 

Gibb, Assist-Surg., to be a Vaccinator, v. Duncan.— M. April 6. 

Gibb, H., Assist.-Surg., to be a Vaccinator, to N. K. div. of Guzerat.— B. 
April 6. 

Gillum, R, W. Capt., Maj. of Brigade, to act as Assist. -Adjt.-Gen. to Guicowiir 
Subsid. force. — M. April 16. 

Graham, J., Capt. 7th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. April 2. 

Grant, C. W., Lieut. Engin., on furl, to Eur. for health.— M. April 11. 

Gordon, G. F., Major 2d L. Car., to assume the comm, of the brig, at Kattyuai. 
— B. April 30. 

Gaisford, Thomas, Cadet, prom, to 2d Lieut.— B. June 12. 

Gray, G., Assist. *Surg., to be relieved from Marine duty.— B, May 2. 

. Grice, Charles F., comm. Mar. to be Capt., v. Guy.— B. May 8. 

Graham, T., Lieut. 2d Gren. N. I., to be Capt., v. Ingli's, dec. — B. May 25. 

Hamilton, the Hon. Wm., Lieut. 24th N. I., to be Capt., v. Mackenzie, dec.— 
C. May 8. 

Hodges, Thomas, Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg.— C. May 8. 

Hughes, H.P,, Capt. Artill., to do duty with Artill. at Dum Dum.— C. April 27. 
Homes, W. B., Lieut, to offic. as Adj. to the 12th N. I., v. Ludlow, on furl. — C. 
April 27. 

Horne, W. G., Ens. to do duty with 44th N. 1.— C. March 3. 

Hough, J., Vet Surg., to do duty with 8th Light Cav.—C. March 3. 

Hulse, H. C., Vel.-Surg., to do duty with 3d L. Cav. — C. March 3. 

Hayward, F. T. C., Ens., posted to 73d N. I.— C. March 4. 

Hill, R., Lieut 70th N. I., Loc. Horse, to be Adj., v. Hamilton.— C. March 4- 
Hamilton, G. W,, Lietit 34th N. I., to act as Quar,-Mast. and Interp., v Lei- 
cester.— C. March 12. 

Hawthorne, R. J., Cadet prom, to Cornet—^C. March 27. 

Honner, C. T., Lieut., to be Acting Adi. to the left winar of 2d L. Cav.— B. 
AprU 14. 

Haggart, C,, Capt. 1st Eur. Inf., to be Brig.-Maj. to forces, v. Ottcy.— M- 
April 16. 

Hughes, R., Lieut., to act as Quar.-Mas. to 3d N. I., v. Berdwood, on sick certif* 
B. Apiil 30. 
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Halpin, 0., Em. 7lh N. I., to be Lieut, v. Browo, prom. — B. April 30- 
Hughes, R. M., Lieut. 12th N. 1. to be Fort-Adj. at Surat, v. Brown, prom.-r- 

B. May 2. 

Howisson, J., Assist.-Surg., on furl, to sea for health. — B. May 28. 

Harvey, J. J., Mr., to be Principal Assist in Rohtuke Div. of the Dehiee Terr. 
— C. May 12. 

Hall, Edwin, Cadet, prom, to Ens.— B. May 25. 

Hudson, Robert, Ens. 2d Gren. N. I., to be Lieut, v. Graham, prom. — B. 2d 
Gren. N. 1. 

Jacob, W., Assist.-Surg., app.to 35th N. I. — C. April 30. 

Jones, Nath., Lieut 57th N. I., to beCaptof a comp., v. Holroyd, ret, v. Mor- 
rieson, prom. — C. March 27. 

Jackson, J., Lieut., to be acting Adj. to a detachment of 25th N. 1.— B. April 30. 
Jacob, VV. Capt. Artill., to take charge of the Assist- Adj .-GeneraPs and Bazaar 
Hepartm., v. Leighton, on furl. — B. April 30. 

Kennedy, J. D., Ens., rem. from 6r)th to 25th N. l.—C. March 4. 

Kay, R. D., Ens., posted to 2d N. I.— C. March 4. 

Kewney, 11., Ens., posted to 50th N. I. — C. March 4. 

Knatchbull, R. E., Cadet Artill,, prom, to 2d Lieut— C. March 27. 

Kirby, J. S., l.st Lieut and Brev. Capt. Artill., to Capt, v. Chesney, retired. — 

C. March 27. 

Kennett, B. Capt. 13th N. 1., on furl, to Eur. via China, for health. — B. May 30. 
Kennett, Lieut-Col., to proceed to Baroda to assume the coram. of the Subsid. 
force,— B. June 3. 

Long. R., Ens. 25th N. I,, to be Lieut, v. Jones, dec., v. Margrave, prom. — C. 
IVlay 8. 

Liirnley, James Rutherford, Ens. 24th N. I., to-be Lieut., v. Hamilton, prom.— 
C. May 8. 

Lowry, R., Eos., posted to 2l8t N. I.— C. April 29. 

Loveday, Wm,, Lieut., posted 37th N. I. — C. March 4. 

Leighton, T. Capt,, As.sist.-Adj,-Gen., to act as Dep.-Adj.-Gen. of .army. — M, 
April 16’. 

L.incaster, R.T., Lieut. 10th N. I., on furl. toEnr. for health. — B. May 14. 
Lcchmcre, N., Lieut. Horse Artill., to aet as 2d Hep. Commis. of Stores at 
l’re.si(l., v. Law, on .sick certif. — B. May 15. 

Lecson, Charles, P. Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B, May 18. 

Lewis, H,, Ens., 22d N. 1., returned to duty. — B. May 18. 

Lloyd, J., 1st Lieut, Artill., to be Capt., v. Barton, dec. — B. May 25. 

Le Mes.surier, G. P., Capt. 14th N. 1., on furl. to.Eur. for health.— B. May 27. 

Mackinnon, K., Assist.-Surg., (M.D.), app. to the Med. dut. of the Civ. Station 
of Tirhoot, v. C. Mackinnon, res. — C. May 8. 

Murray, Thomas, Licut.*Col. O’Oth N. 1., returned to duty.— C. May 4. 

Moule, J. Capt,, 23d N. I., on furl, to presidency, — C, April 27. 

Marshall, J, N., Ens. 73d N. I., on furl, to Meefut. — C. April 27. 

Manly, J., Surg, 10th N. I., on leave on sick certif,— C, April 27. 

Monleath, T., Major 35th, N. 1,, app. to charge of 35th N. I., v. Stoneham.— C, 
March 20. 

M‘(jueen, S., Capt. 44th foot, attached to depOt at.Lapdour.— C. March 20. 
Miller, G., Lieut., to act as Interp. aud Quar.-Mas. to, 26th N. I., v. Margrave, 
prom. — C. March 20. 

Morn.s, C. A., Ens.. posted to 26th N. I.— C. March 4. 

Macleod, T. H. S., Ens., posted to 34th N. l.—C. March 4. 

Macadam, Jas., Ens. posted to .33d N. I.— C. March 4. 

Martin, Peter, Ens., posted to 44th N. 1. — C, March 4. 

Macdonald, John, Ens., posted to 36th N. I. — C. March 4. 

Mce, J. E,, Ens., posted to 72d N. I.— C. March 4. 
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Mundy, W., Ens., posted to ()9tli N. I. — C, March 4. 

Moore, John, Cornet 1st L. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Grant, struck off the list, v. 
Scott, prom.— C. March 27. 

Marriott, Edwin, Ens. 57th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Jone^, prora.— C. March 27- 
Money, W. J. H., to be Assist, to the Magis. and to the Collector of Ghazeeporc. 
— C. May 12. 

Maughan, T., Lieutenant 12th N. L, to be Adj., v. Hughes, prom.— B. May .'10. 
M‘Gillivray, F., Lieut., to be Assist.-Superin. of the Construction of the Mint, 
V. Grant, on furl.— B. May 2. 

Mitchell, T., Lieut. 15th N. I., to actaslntcrp. to the right wing of 2d L. Car. — 
B. May 14. 

Mitchell, J. M., Ens. 1st Eur. Reg., to be Licnt., v. B. Mitchell, res.— B. 
May 15. 

Malcomaon, John P., adm. Assist.- Surg. — B. May 28. 

Mackintosh, R. H. Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. May 2.'). 

Nash, S, Lieut., to art as Adj. to 4th L. ('av., v. Master. — C. April 29. 

Nisbett, D., Ens. 53d N. I., to be Lieutenant, v. Brown. — C. March 27. 

O’Halloran, J. N., Ens., to do duty with 16tb N. I., at Sangor.— C. April. 

Phillans, W. S., Lieut., rem, from 4th troop 3d brig, to 2d troop 2d brig. Hor. 
Artill.— C. April 27. 

Phillott, J., Ens., rem. from 10th to 2.3d N. T. — C. April 29. 

Phayre, S. P., Ens., to do duty with 30th N. 1. — C. March 3. 

Palmer, Geo., Ens., posted to 27th N. I.— C. March 4. 

Phillott, John.son, Ens., posted to 25th N. I— C. March 4. 

Pott, G., Ens., posted to 3d N. I.— C. March 4. 

Pond, J. R., Ens., posted to ()7th N. I. — C. March 4. 

Parker, W. J. Ens., posted to 1st Eur. Reg.— C. March 4. 

Prior, C., Lieut. 64tli N. I., to Adj., v. Wilson.— C. March 12. 

Pasmore, W., Capt. 19th N. 1., to be Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gcn. on estab., v. Sey- 
mour, prom. — C. March 27. 

Powell, S., Major, Dep.-Adj.-Gen., to act as Adj.-Gen. of army, with a seat at 
the mil, board. — M. April 16. 

Parsons, J. E., Lieut. 11th N. L, on furl, to Eur. for health.— M. April 21. 
Penley, Capt., to take charge of the Assist. Quar.-Mas.-Gcnend’s departm., v. 
Leighton, on furl. — B. April 30. 

Pepper, John, Lieut. Mar., to be Comm., v. Grice, prom.— R. May 8. 

Parry, E. W.C., Lieut., to be Quar.-Ma.s. and Interp. to 21st N. I. — B. May IB. 
Price, Henry, Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. May 18. 

Phillips, Richard, Cadet, prom. -to Ens, — B. May 28. 

Pelham, Henry', Lieut. 10th N. L, on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. June 3. 

Reid, H. A., Ens., posted to 7l8t N, I.—C. March 4. 

Robson, Asssist-Surg., to be Vaccinator to Southern Co ran. — B. April 6. 
Robertson, R , Major 2d Gren. Reg., returned to duty.- B. May 18. 

Rainey, Lieut.-Col, to be Priv. Sec. to his Excell, the Acting President in Coun- 
cil. — B. May 30, 

Rathbornc, A. B., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. May 25. 

Rudd, Henry, Cadet, prom, to Ens.— B. May 25. 

Stoddart, Thomas, Surg. Med. Depart., returned to duty. — C, May 8. 

Scott, Jonathan, Capt. Artill., furl, extended. — C. May 8. 

Simpson. J.M., Ens. 17th N. I., on leave on sick certif.— C. April 27. 

Small, B. D., Assist.-Surg., on furl.— C. April 27. 

Sage, J. C., Lieut. I2th N. I., on furl.~C. April 27. 

Struthers, W., Lieut. 14th N. I., on furl.—C. April 29. 

Stokes, J., Assist.-Surg,, (M. D.), posted to (ith Loc. Horse. — C. April 3(T. 
Steel, J., Assist.-Surg., (M. D.), to take med. charge of 43d N. I. — C. May 2. 
Smith, E. F., Ens, 23d N. I., on furl.— C. May 2. 
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Stewart, A., Lieut. 2cl Eiir. Reg., attached to depot of Landour.--C. March 20. 
Smith, H. B., Lieut. 37th N. I., attached to the depot of Landour. — C. March 20 
Steward, R., Ens., to do duty with 44th N. 1.— C. March 3. 

Sandeniaii, J. Ens., to do duty with 44th N. I.— C. March 3. 

Simpson, R.S., Ens., posted to42d N.I.— C. March 4. 

Sandeman, John, Ens., posted to 47th N. 1 . — C. March 4. 

Shaw, John, Ens., posted to 61st N. l.~C. March 4. 

Spencer, R., Ens., posted to 26th N. I. — C. March 4. 

Sturt, A. A., Ens., posted to 6th N. 1. — C. March 4. 

Scott, C. e. J., Ens. 32d N. I., to act ns Quar.-Mas. and Intcrp. to 22d N. I., v. 
Sampson. — C. March 5. 

Shakespeare, W. M., 2(1 Lieut. Artill., to be 1st Lieut., v. Kerbv, prom.— C. 
March 27. 

Sharpe, J. G., Lieut, 24th N. I., returned to duty.— C. March 27. 

Strange, T. L., Esq., to be Register to Zillah Goiirt of Malabar,— M. April 7. 
Sherilfe, Maj. 2(1 Eur. Inf., to comm, brig at Deesa, v. Jarvis.— B. April 10. 
Stevenson, T. Capt. House Artill., to be Agent for the manufacture of Gunpow- 
der, V. Barton, (h'c. — B. May .30. 

Sutton, 3'., Lieut. Artill., to superintend the construction of public buildings at 
Rajkote,— H. June 1. ® 

Saunders, Robert, Mr., to be Superintend, of Stamps, and to retain the office of 
Mint Master.— C. May 12. 

Stuart, J. G., Surg. 11th N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health.— B. May 21. 

Stover, R., Lieut,-Col. Artill., returned to duty.™ B. May 25. 

Smith, H., Lieut.-Col. comm, at Sattaree, perm, to visit the presid. on urgent 
affairs. — B.May2.'). ® 

Stovell, M., Assist.-Surg., placed at the disposal of the Superintend, of Marine 
for Marine duty.— B. May 25. 

Tibbettt, J. W., Hospital Steward, on leave on sick certif.—C. April 27, 
Tliompson, J. C., jxisted to 63d N. I.. — C. March 4. 

'i’ollemacbe, Win , Ens., posted to 22(1 N. I. — C. March 4. 

Towgood, J., Ens., posted to 35th N. I, — C. March 4. 

'frower, C, F., Ens., posted to 48th N. 1. — C. March 4. 

Tiiomson, J. J., Assist.-Surg., to Med. duties of the Biissora Agency, v. Mon- 
teiiure, res. — B. April 30. 

I'reasure, Charles N., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. May 18, 

3'rash, Fred., Assist.-Surg., returned to duty. — B. May 28. 

V('naI)Ies, G. H., Ens , to do duty with 44th N. J. — C. March 3. 

Veiner, J. E., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. March 27. 

Valliant, T. N., Lieut. 24th N. I., to offic. as Interp. to 2d Eur. Reg. • B. 
May 18. 

Welchman, F., Capt., to act as Adj. of Pioneers.— C. April 27- 
Wood, A., Surg., rem. from 5th to 4th batt. Artill.— C. May 1. 

Watson, H., En.s., posted to 1st Eur. Reg. — C. March 4. 

Wake, C. II., Ens., posted to 34th N. 1.— C. March 4. 

Woodward, R. Lieut. 2d N. I., t(j be Interp. and Quar.-Mas., v. Farrington. — C. 
March 5. 

Wilson, C., Lieut, 2(1 Eur. Reg., to be Capt. of a Comp., v. Harrison, dec., v. 
Bolton, dec.— C. March 27. 

Walker, R., Cadet of Artill,, prom, to 2cl Lieut. — C. March 27. 

We.st, F. A. Esq., to be Register to ZillaU Court of Bellary. — M. April 7. 
Whiudiill, C. Lieut.-Col. 10th N. I., to assume coram. as sen. officer of the troops 
atCandeish. — M. April 16. 

Willoughby, J. R. T., Lieut. 25tU N. I., to act as Interp. to the Guzerat Prov. 
Balt. — B, April 30. 

Whiiolock, C. R., Sen. Sup. Ens., to take rank, and posted to 7th N. I.— B. 
April 30. 
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White, W. 0., Major Artil)., returned to duty.—B. May 25. 

Ximenes, H. J., late Lieut. 20th N. I., latterly on the Pens. Eatab., perm, to 
return to Eur.— C. March 20. 


BIRTHS. 

Agnew, tlie lady of A. K., Esq., of a daughter, at Nagpore, May 8. 

Anstruther, the lady of Ayshfurd, Esq., 54th N. I., of a daughter, at Jumalpore, 
April 11. 

Aganeg, the lady of Aviet, Esq., of a son, Calcutta, April 14. 

Battye, the lady of G. W., Ens., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Berhampore, March 19. 

Boilcau, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel J. ?., Horse Artillery, of a son, at Meerut, 
March 20; 

Bedell, the lady of William, Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, March 24. 

Byrne, the lady of Henry, Esq., of a son, at Madras, March .31. 

Birdwood, the lady of William, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Bombay, March 24. 

Blackley, the lady of G. W., Captain 13th N. 1., of a son, at Bombay, May 10. 

Campbell, the lady of Captain 11, H., the Nizam’s Serv,, of a son, at Bombay* 
April 18. 

Delamain, the lady of Lieutenant -Colonel, (C. B.) commanding at the station, of 
a son, at Agra, March 9. ' 

Fawcett, the lady of Captain John, Cith N. I., of a daughter, at Malligaum* 
April 18. 

Geddes, the lady of Captain W., Horse Artillery, of a daughter, at Dutn Hum, 
May 17. 

Gouldsbiiry, the lady of F., Esq., of a son, at Nalda, May 9. 

Greaves, the lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, at Comercolly, March 22. 

Gi ffime, the lady of Lieutenant C. H., .5th Light Cavalry, of a daughter, at Secun- 
derabad, March 22. 

Goodenough, the lady of R. H., Esq., 26th regiment, of a daughter, at Saltara, 
‘March 18. 

Hall, the lady of Henry, Major Comm. Mhairwara, Loc. Batt., of a daughter, 
at Beaur. 

Hewett, the lady of Lieut. P. S., of a son, at Arungahad, April 27. 

Irwin, the lady of Thomas, Cornet 4th Light Cav., of a son, at Meerut, March 21* 

Lowe, the lady of John, Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, April 17. 

Mackinnon, the lady of C., Esq., Civil Assistant Surgeon, of a son, at Allygurh, 
April 25. 

Manson, the lady of Captain, Artillery, of twin sons, at Bombay, April 25. 

Nisbet, the lady of Joaiabj Esq., of adiugl;iter, at Darwar, March 25. 

Pattle, the lady of J., Esq. Civil Serv., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, March 19* 

Perlby, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel, (C. B.) comm. 9th N. L, of a son, at 
Wilajahbad, March 29. 

Pinson, the lady of Captain, 46th N. L, of a son, at Palavcram, April 26. 

Ray, wife of the Rev. Edward, of a son, at Ridderpore, March 18. 

Ricketts, the lady of Henry, Esq., of a daughter, at Balasore, March 22. 
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RttsseU, the lady of Lieut. J. A., sub. aaeist. comm, gen-, of a eon, at Bclgaum, 

ivi&rcp tfi* 

Smalley, the lady of Edward, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Mawjli 30, 

Shaw, the lady of D., Esq., (M.D.), of a son, at Rutnagheeree, May 3. 

riiomson, the lady of Captain, Major of Brigade, Agra and Muttra frontier, of a 
daughter, at Agra, March 17. ’ 

Thomson, the lady of David, Esq., of a datighter, Calcutta, April 14. 

Vibart, the lady of John, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Ahmudsbad, May 30. 

Willis, the lady of Lieutenant A., of a son, at Calpee. 

Wyncl), the lady of P., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, March 21. 
Worral, the lady of H. L., Capt. dep. paymr., Cawnporc, of a daughter, at Cawn* 
pore, April 10, 


MARRIAGES. 

Barclay, Andrew, Lieut. 12th N. I., to Miss Jane Lydia Mullins, at Nusseerabad. 
IVjarch 12. 

Burnes, James, Esq., Surgeon to the Residency of Bhooj, to Sophia, second 
daughter of the late Maj.-Gen. Sir George Holmes, K.C.B., March 28. 

Browulow, Henry B., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss Amelia Chester, at Calcutta. 
April 9 . 

Child, H. M. Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss Mary Confey, at Calcutta, March 25. 

Brskine, Hon. John C., Beng. Civ. Serv., second son of Lord Erskine, to Mar- 
garet, youngest daughter of the late John Martin, Esq., of Tyrone, Ireland, at 
Calcutta, April 20. 

Fiddes, T., Maj. 42d Beng. N. I., to Mrs. Pauli, relict of the late G. Pauli, Esq., 
at Madras, April 25. * 

Grperae, the Rev. Geo., to Mrs. Harris, relict of the late Henry Harris, Esq., M. D., 

^ 1st Memb. of the Med. Board at the Presidency, at Bangalore, April 7. 

(Tfay, Robert, Capt. 30th N. V. B., to Selina Jane, daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Col. F. Walker, 4th L. Cav., at Madras, March 29. 

H.'U'dic, Alexander, Mr., Ist Hosp. Assist. Vet. Batt. at Dapooly, to Miss Mary 
Leonard, at Calaba, May 17. 

Hiidovv, Henry Patrick, Esq., son of the Rev. James Hadow, of Strcatly, Bed- 
fordshire, to Jane Charlotte, second daughter of Richard Holden Webb, Esq., 
of the Custom House, London, at Madras, May 18. 

Jones, John Lloyd, 30th N. I., to Mary Adelaide, eldest daughter of Thomas 
J arret. Esq., at Madras, April 20. 

Johnstone, R. P. H., Capt. of his Highness the Nizam’s Service, to Miss Joanna 
Lloyd, only daughter of the late Capt. James Uoyd^ of the same service, at 
Bombay, May 11. 

Low, J., Maj. 17th Mad. Inf., to Miss Shakesj^are, second daugliter of the late 
.lohn Shakespeare, Esq., Ben. Civ. Serv., at Mussurec, April 10. 

Montgomerie, Edm., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Isabella Anne, second daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Sullivan, at Bombay, March 18. 
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Malcolm, Sir Charles, Knt., (R.N.), Superintend, of the Marine, to Miss Elmira 
Riddell Shaw, daughter of Maj.-Gen. Shaw, at Malabar Point, April 11. 

Marshall, G. B., Lieut. 17th N. L, 4th son of the Rev. G. Marshall, Rectqrof 
Donah, County of Donegal, Ireland, to Lydia Jane, second daughter of the 
late Thomas Lambert, Esq., of Milford, in the County of Galway, Ireland, at 
Cannanore, April 27. 

Money, Robert Catton, Esq., Civ. Serv., to Miss Mary Gray, daughter of the Rev. 
J. Gray, Chaplain in Cutch, at Cutch, April 28. 

Montagu, the Rev. Horatio, to Ann Efizabeth, only daughter of the late Capt. 
Thomas Wood, of the Madras Engineers, and niece of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Geo. Wood, K.C.B., of the Bengal Army, at the .Hotel of the British 
Legation, at Berne, in Switzerland, Sept. 2.1. 

Norris, Francis Brooke, Esq., of his Highness, the Nagpore Rajah’s Serv., to 
Isabella, third daughter of the late George Wm. Fillio, Esq., Bombay Civ. 
Serv., at Ghuntwarass, May 5. 

Richardson, C. W., Cornet olh L. Cav., to Mary Margaret Woolmere, eldest 
daughter of Capt. T. C. Squire, H. JM.’s 13th, L. Inf., at Denapore, March It). 

Smith, Henry, Esq., of Batiboys, in the County of Wicklow, Lieut.-Col. of the 
1st L. Cav., on the Bom. Estab., to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir John 
Peter Grant, of Rothiemurchus, of Invernesshire, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, at Bombay, June 6. 

Swetenham, James, Capt. 10th N. I., to Miss Eliza Moorisy Roberts, at Kurnaul, 
April 18. 

Thomson, Capt. 12th N. I., and Dep. Assist.-Conimis.'Gen., to Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Gall, 37th N. L, at Kurnaul, April 18. 

Vorpleogh, J,, Esq., to Miss J. C. Vant Hart, at Calcutta, May 12. 

Voorst, G. Van., Esq., of the If. Coinp.’s steam vessel Irrnwudtif to Louisa Eliza* 
both Rutter, at Calcutta, May 7. 

Walters, Henry, Esq., Civ. Serv., to. Miss lileanor Campbell, at Sylhet, 
March 20. 

Wood, George, Mr, Assist- in the Mil. Audit.- Gen.’s Office, to Miss Margaret 
Palmer, at Calcutta, April 22. 


DEATHS. 


Bluett, W. H., Lieut. 4.'jth Reg., and offic. Interp. to 71st N. I., at' Sangor 
May (i. 

Blenkensop, the infant daughter of Lieut. 34th N. I., at Sangor, May 2. 

Burlton, Philip Bowles, Lieut. Bong. Artill., youngest son of the late Wm. B irl- 
ton, Esq., of Wykin Hall, Leicestershire, and Donhead Lodge, Wiltshire, aged 
2.'), near Nunglow, April 4. 

Barton, James, Capt. Artill., Agent for Gunpowder, aged 36, at Matoongha, 
May 19, 

Chitty, Maria Jennette, orphan daugliter of the late Lieut. Aynatta Chilly, 
Mussoorce. — May 4. 

Currie, Harvey Christian, youngest son of Frederick, Esq., Civ. Serv., at Goruck- 
pore.— April 14. 
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Duriind, John Charles A., Ens. N. 1., only son of the late Maj.-Gen. Durand, of 
this Presidency, at Jaulna, April 18. ’ 

Dumoulin, Thomas, infant son of Jas., Esq. at Calctitta, April 17. 

Favveet, Agnes Maryanno, infant daughter of James, Esn., at Senhorade Monte. 
April 28. ’ 

Graham, Capt. James, on hoard the ‘ Lady East,' lately comm, the 7th Reg. 
Jioiiib. N. I. lie died oft' Vingoria, and was interred in the English burying at 
Caho, yVpril 11, 

Guodiff, J. B., ( apt, comm. 15th N. I., at Sucheena. 

Hailes, the infant son of H., Esq., at Doaba, April 20. 

Indcdl, Thomas Weman, son of the late Captain Thomas Weman IndelL.at Cal- 
cutta, April 27. 

Mcriton, Richard Philip, infant son of Capt. R. O., Paymaster Baroda Subsid 
force, at Bombay, May 11. 

Macken/.ie, Frederick, Capt, Glth N. 1., at Noncolly, April 21. 

Mesquita, Rev. Fre. Mandel de, of the (Jrder of St. Augustine, aged 41, at Cal- 
cutta, Apiil 17. 

I’rince, R., Esq.,Surg. attached to the Cir. Estab., at Chittoor, March 12. 

Pinchard, John, Lieut., Hot Artill., aged 27, at Pundigal, April 18. 

Roche, Frederick, son of Lieut F. B.. 5th Cav., at Kurnaul, April 29, 

Robertson, David Augustus, third sen of W. T., Esq., Civ. Serv., at Futtihpoor 
Bhitoiirah, April 17. 

Rowland, Sarah, wife of M., Esq., at Bhewndy, May 30. 

Shepherd, J., Esq., late of Malda, aged 28, nephew of the Rev. Dr. Marshman, 
at so.i, on board the Falcon, March 3. 

'roiilmin, \Vm. M., Esq., aged 35, at Seramporc, May 9. 

Tlicreza, the Mo.st Rev. Fre. Manuel de Santa, Ex-Provincial to the Community 
of the Order of St. Augustine, in India, Professor of Theology, and 
Synodal Examiner to the Archbishopric of Goa, aged 52 years, at Calcutta, 
May G, 

V^arde, W. H., Esq., 11th N. I,, aged 28, at Bangalore, April 9. 

Whyte, John, Esq., late Comm, of the ship Caledonia, May 9. 

Wall, W. A., Lieut. 20th N. 1., at Hursole, May 21. 

IVynne, Harvey Price, the infant son of T. P. Esq., Civ. Assist.-Surg., at Patna, 
April 27. 
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Date, 

1829. 
Sept 29 
Sept 30 
Oct 8 
Oct 9 
Oct 9 
Oct 12 
Oct 12 
Oct 12 
Oct 13 
Oct 13 
Oct 13 
Oct 14 
Oct 16 
Oct 17 
Oct 19 
Oct 19 
Oct 19 
Oct 19 
Oct 19 
Oct 19 
Oct 19 
Oct 19 
Oct 19 
Oct 19 
Oct 20 
Oct 20 
Oct 20 
Oct 20 
Oct 20 
Oct 20 
Oct 20 
Oct 20 
Oct 21 
Oct 21 
Oct 21 
Oct 21, 
Oct 22 
Oct 23 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date 


1829. 


Portsmouth 

Coromandel 

Boyes 

Bengal , . March 39 

Dover 

Andelmctschappy 

Allen 

Batavia . . May 

15 

Cork 

Mt.St.Elphinstonc 

Rietchie . . 

Bombay . . June 

10 

Holyhead .. 

Ganges 

Jelierson . . 

Ben ga . . April 

30 

Romney . . 

Coronet 

Daniell . . 

Tasmania April 26 

Downs 

Lady East 

Evans 

Bombay , . April 

6 

Kingstown. . 

Claremont 

Macauley 

Bombay .. May 

14 

Holyhead ,, 

Cartha 

Lindsay . . 

Calcutta .. April 22 

Gravesend . . 

Proctor 

Bragg . . 

Bombay .. May 

23 

Plymouth .. 

Kate 

Snowden . . 

Mauritius June 

28 

Dover 

Eldred 

Matthews 

Madeira .. Sept. 

7 

Liverpool .. 

Midas 

Watson . . 

Australia. . 


Liverpool 

Nandi 

Hawkins. . 

Calcutta . . May 

13 

Downs 

Lady Rowena . . 

Russell . . 

Tasmania. . May 

18 

Margate . . 

Gipsey 

Henderson 

Bengal . . May 

4 

Liverpool .. 

Fortune 

Gilkison . . 

Bombay .. June 

16 

Downs 

Duke of Roxburgh 

Brown . . 

Madras .. July 

6 

Cowes 

Maria 

Cobb 

Batavia .. June 

30 

Cowes 

Bengal Merchant 

Duthie . . 

Sourabaya 


Downs 

Coquette 

Thornton 

South Seas 


Portsmouth 

Vesper 

Brown . . 

N. S. Wales 


Portsmouth 

Roslyn Castle . . 

Duff 

N. Zealand June 

5 

Bombay . . 

Andromache 

Furneaux.. 

Bombay .. May 

23 

Downs 

Hero 

Fell 

Bombay .. June 

17 

Down.s 

Woodbine 

Onston . . 

Mauritius July 

17 

Downs 

Regulus 

Hales . . 

Mauritius June 

14 

Portsmouth 

Rockingham 

Morris . . 

April 

6 

Clyde 

Hunter 

Aikins . . 

Australia. . June 

8 

Cork 

Crown 

Finder . . 

Manilla .. May 

1.5 

Downs 

Margaret 

Craig . . 

Tasmania May 


Downs 

Lyra 

MacLeod. . 

S. Seas .. 


Dover 

Foxhound 

Cornet . . 

S. Seas . . 


Dover 

Cygnet 

Morce 

Bengal . . May 

20 

Liverpool .. 

George & Mary . . 

Roberts .. 

Bengal . . May 

3 

Downs 

Columbine 

Browne .. 

Cape . . Aug. 

3 

Downs 

Mountaineers . . 

Clark . . 

Canaries . . 


Dover 

Ruebens 

Hamilton 

Batavia . » 


Gravesend . . 

Margaret 

Miller 

Cape . . July 

19 
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Date. 

1829 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander 

Pint ('f Dcpar. 

April 

8 

Bengal 

Resource 

Stoddart 

London 

April 

20 

V. D. Land 

Georgiana 

Thompson 

London 

April 

21 

Madras 

Mary Ann 

Snottiswood 

M Anderson 

London 

April 

29 

Bengal 

Bridgewater 

London 

April 

80 

Bengal 

Lady Melville 

Clifford 

London 

ftl.iy 

4 

Bengal 

Andromache 

Laws 

London 

M,iy 

4 

Bengal 

Laurel 

Tuit 

Greenock 

May 

6 

V. D. Land 

Resource 

Smith 

London 

May 

May 

8 

11 

V. D. Land 
N.S. Wales 

Orelia 

Princess Royal 

Hudson 

London 
. London 

I\lay 

11 

N. S. Wales 

Lord Melville 

Browne 

. London 

]May 

14 

N. S. Wales 

Elizabeth 

Collins 

. London 

May 

14 

Madras 

Morning Star 

Barker 

. London 

May 

14 

Bombay 

Herefordshire 

Hope 

. London 

May 

16 

Madras 

Gen. Palmer 

Themas 

. London 

May 

16 

Madras 

Mary Ann 

Osborne 

. London 

May 

17 

N. S. Wales 

Jane 

KIsworthy 

. London 

.May 

18 

Calcutta 

John Woodhall 

Ramsay 

. Hull 

May 

19 

Bombay 

Buckinghamshir 

Glaspoole 

. London 

May 

19 

Madras 

John 

Freeman 

. London 

May 

20 

Calcutta 

Hythe 

Arbuthnot 

. London 

!!May 

20 

Calcutta 

Farquharson 

Cruick.shaDk 

. London 

May 

20 

Calcutta 

Dnke of York 

Locke 

. London 

May 

21 

Bombay 

Fortune 

Gilkison 

. Glasgow 

May 

21 

Bombay 

Runnymcde 

Wild ridge 

. London 

May 

24 

Bombay 

Lady Fevershara 

Ellerby 

. London 

May 

24 

Calcutta 

Royal George 

Grant 

. Liverpool 

May 

25 

Calcutta 

Inglis 

Dudman 

. London 

May 

25 

V. D. Land 

Prince Regent 

Mallard 

. London 

May 

25 

V. D. Land 

Vibilia 

Stephenson 

. Loudon 

May 

25 

V. D. Land 

St. George 

Finlay 

London 

May 

26 

Bombay 

Janet 

Southean 

. London 

May 

27 

Bombay 

Win. Maitland 

Jameson 

. London 

May 

28 

Bombay 

Hero 

Fell 

. Liverpool 

IMay 

29 

Bombay 

Rifleman 

Bleadels 

Liverpool 

May 

29 

Calcutta 

Lady Han.-Ellice 

Liddlc 

. London 

May 

31 

Bombay 

Mary Ann 

O’Brien 

. London 

June 

1 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Watson 

. Liverpool 

June 

1 

Bombay 

Ontaria 

Arnold 

. Liverpool 

June 

2 

Bombay 

Duke of Sussex 

Whitehead 

. London 

June 

7 

Madras 

Elizabeth 

Phillips 

. London 

June 

9 

Madras 

Christiana 

Hall 

. London 

June 

13 

Calcutta 

Catherine 

Kincard 

. Greenock 

June 

14 

Calcutta 

Diadem 

Wilson 

. London 

June 

15 

Madras 

Thames 

Forbes 

. London 

June 

16 

Madras 

Royal Admiral 

Wilson 

. London 

June 

17 

Madras 

Repulse 

Gribble 

. London 

July 

17 

Bombay 

Gen. Kyd 

Serle 

. London 

July 

1 

Madras 

Windsor 

Haviside 

. London 
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UEPARTUIIKS FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

1829. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

Sept 

29 

Hull 

Alaria 

Wakefield 

.. Mauritius 

Oct 

1 

Liverpool 

Warren 

Ronaldson 

. . Mauritius 

Oct 

6 

Downs 

Atlas 

Hunt 

. . Cape 

Oct 

11 

Portsmouth .. 

Sesostris 

Yates 

. . Bombay 

Oct 

2 

Liverpool 

John Taylor 

Largic 

Thomas 

. . Bengal 

Oct 

12 

Downs 

Protector 

. . Swan River 

Oct 

14 

Poi tsmonth . . 

Lady Holland . . 

Snell 

. . Bengal 

t)ct 

14 

Plymouth 

Seppiiurs 

Loader 

. . Ceylon 

Oct 

14 

Downs 

Hebben 

Fowler 

.. Mauritius 

Oct 

U 

Portsmouth .. 

Bee 

Biickpit 

. . Madeira 

Oct 

15 

Cowes 

Margaret Forbes 

Bancroft 

. . China 

Oct 

22 

Portsmouth .. 

J.ord Amherst .. 

3 hornhill 

. . Bengal 

Ocf 

24 

(.’owes 

Gath. Elizabeth . . 

Lutzens 

. . Pad an g 

Oct 

24 

Downs 

Patriot 

Guild 

. . Cape 

Oct 

2.1 

Downs 

Warrior 

Stone 

Ca[)e 

Oct 

23 

Downs 

Sir Wm. Wallace 

Matthews 

. . Cape 

Oct 

23 

Downs 

Eagle 

Smith 

.. Singapore 
. . Cape 

Oct 

25 

Downs 

Peter Proctor . . 

Terry 


General List of Passengers. 

Per Uenrii, from the Cape. Captains Fnit and Gaznor ; Lieutenants Bland, 
Lancaster, and Daniell ; Adjutant Hollinq'sworth j Messduines P. Fait, AJyliu'r 
and child. 

Per Lodi/ Roivenn.^ Dr. Anderson, R.N. ; Messrs. J. Archer and Wales ; throe 
Masters Carr and Littlejohn. 

Per Andromache. Lieutenant Parhury ; Mr. Shotton and wife. 

Per Hero, from Bombay. Captains Twinham and Pelham ; Mr. Ainslie and 
Mrs. Frith. 

Per Vesper, fiom Sydney. - — Towns and R. Brown ; Drs. W. C. Walt, A. 1). 
Wilson, and Wilson. 

Per RiKkni(!;hani, from M.idras, Major Robinson ; Captain flickin ; Lieuts. 
Rasser, Gttley, Therrold, and Hoskins ; Master Maclean. 

Per Duke of RoRmrfrh, from Madras. Ca[)tain W. W. Raker ; Lieuteninls 
Strong^ and Hancock; Cornet Rail; Rev. M. C. Traveller ; Dr. Macfarlane ; 
Messrs. James Stewart, Georg^c Gordon, junior, and James Blandford ; Masters 
Gray and Wilson ; Messdames Traveller and 4 children, Gray, and Colonel Ha- 
milton and () children ; (2j Misses Bells and Bushby. 

Per Nandi, from Bengal. Lieut. Beatson ; Alexander Colvin, M. H. Joseph, 
and William Walker, Esq. 

Per Claremont, from Bombay. Lieutenant' Parsons ; Dr. Wylie; Ren A. 
Crawford, Mrs. Crawford, Mis.ses C. Mitchell and Stevenson, Master Stevenson. 

Per Coreact, from Van Dieman’s Land; Messrs. Hunter, Forster, Beecher, 
and Penning ; Captain Smart. 

Per. James Grant, from the Mauritius. Captain Gordon ; Dr. Logan ; Messrs. 
Poinaroux, Tremonlct, andLev ergere Messdames Pomaroux, and Tremoiilet, 
Misses La Gardore. 



THE ORIENTAL HERALD. 


No. 72.-DECEMBEI), 1829. -Vot. 23. 


On the Fohmation of East India Associations in Different 
Parts of England. 

In closing the Twenty-third Volume of The Oriental Herald, 
and with it the existing Scries of the Work, for the jiurpose of 
I'ollowing it Uj) by an improved plan of publication, in continuation 
of the same labours, directed to the same end, — it gives us the 
highest pleasure to look back upon the past, and to see that our 
labours have not been in vain. During no period of the last six 
years that this publication has existed, and through the whole of 
which time it has been earnest and unremitting in its appeals to 
(he people of England, on behalf of their fellow-subjects in India, 
has the interest excited in their behalf been so warm or so general 
as in the year now advancing to its termination. Since the month 
of January last, when Mr. Buckingham commenced bis personal 
lour ibronghout the country, for the purpose of following up his 
writings by personal appeals to his countrymen on the great subject 
whith now for twelve years has occupied his chief attention, — there 
liiivc been formed, in different parts of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, Associations, Committees, and other bodies, having for their 
object the dissemination of information respecting Indian affairs, 
and combined operations to prevent the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Monopoly, which bid fair to effect their object, even it 
their number should not increase beyond what they at present are. 
The same cause which led to th^ formation of these, will, how- 
ever, produce others j and as Mr. Buckingham hopes to be able to 
follow up the labours of the past year, with increased exertions, in 
other parts of the country, during the coming year, — we have no 
doubt that two or. three * hun^^'^d distincf?.associations of this ae- 
scription may be formed in tl^ tingdoiii^ be^re the period arrives 
in which the final decision must be given on the Indian question. 

I'hese bodies, fortunately, contain among them members of 
(ho leading ofliciul authorities, and the most intelligent jnerchimt^ 
^>nd manufacturers of the several jilaces in which they have been 

Oriental Herald, Hvl. ^ 
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formed ; and to these have also united themselves clergymen of 
different denominations, professional men, and others who feel a 
general interest in the welfare of their country, and in the conse- 
quent prosperity of her distant dependencies. The public press of 
the kingdom has by this means been enlisted in favour of opening 
India and China to British enterprise } and there is scarcely a pro- 
vincial journal in the country that has not given its support to the 
good cause. Extracts from these we have given, from time to 
time, in these pages j but our present purpose is to show how the 
formation of these associations elicits the talents of well-informed 
men, in parts of the country, that but for such associations, would 
take no interest in the general question j and if the example which 
we are about to cite, were to be followed extensively throughout 
the kingdom, there would very shortly not be a town or village in 
which the evils of the East India Monopoly would not be clearly 
understood, and whose alliance might not, therefore, be counted 
upon in any measures to prevent its renewal. The following is an 
address from the enlightened Magistrate of Whitby, Mr. Richard 
Moorsom, made to his fellow-townsmen, on the formation of the 
‘ East India Association,’ at Whitby, adverted to iu our last. 
Let it be compared with the address of Mr. Sadler, delivered 
in the same place; and let the reader judge of their respective 
merits : — 

' On the Commercial Intercourse betwixt Great Britain and India, 

* If the various nations which now occupy the surface of the 
habitable globe had always, each, been restricted to the use of those 
productions to be procured from its own soil alone, what a diminu- 
tion of comfort and enjoyment roust have been the consequence, 
and how lamentable would have been the condition of the human 
race. Without that mutual intercourse and communion to v^ich 
commerce gives birth, how slowly would civilization have V®' 
ceededj if indeed any opportunity could have been afforded of 
calling into action the faculty of progressively improving his con- 
dition, which appeara to be one of the distinguishing attributes of 
man. If we consider our own country, in particular, now so fair and 
flourishing, solely in its natural prospect, without reference to the 
benefits which commerce brings in her train, what a barren and 
uncomfortable spot of earth would appear to have fallen to our share. 
With a barren soil, and an inclement and variable climate, surrounded 
by an apparently impassable barrier, which would seem as if in- 
tended purposely to render all communication with the rest of the 
universe difficult, if not impracticable, — had we never been visited 
by a people more civilized than ourselves, all that could, by possi- 
bility, have been obtmned, by the severest toil, and the most unremit- 
ting exertions, would only, perhaps, have amounted to a very scanty 
subsistence, and imperfect shelter for a few scattered tribes of wan- 
dering barbarians. But, with the introduction of commerce the 
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first dawn of an improving society begins to be visible j the accu- 
mulated knowledge existing in any country becomes common 
property j the human intellect is stimulated by the creation of new 
wants, and by the anxious desire of ministering to their satisfaction j 
sterility of soil is remedied by improved methods of cultivation j 
the imperfection of climate is no longer felt, for now we have the 
whole world open to furnish us with those commodities denied to ua 
by the inclemency of our own ; while the ocean, that seemingly, 
impassable barrier, affords the readiest means for the conveyance 
and mutual exchange of the superfluous produce of every realm. 
Without an intercourse of this kind, the inherent powers of the 
richest and most fertile soils would, for the most part, remain dor- 
mant ; nature, indeed, might furnish us with the bare necessaries of 
life, but it is commerce, which not only gives us a great variety of 
what is useful, but, at the same time, supplies us with every thing 
convenient or ornamental,— in brief, with all, the possession ana' 
enjoyment of which distinguish civilized man from the same being 
when roaming in the savage state. 

‘ Commerce, in its real essence, rejects with scorn the protection 
which governments, in their rage for interference, have not unfre- 
quently, and with such mischievous consequences, attempted to 
bestow upon it. It requires no treaties for its maintenance and 
suplwrt j for the principle which regulates its operations is the 
communication of mutual benefits ; it contains, naturally, no ele* 
inent of strife or disunion ) for it aims at a compensation and re- 
medy for respective disabilities j and thus, while rendering one 
country prosperous, the interest of every other is in an equal degree 
promoted. ** In fixing, by laws as immutable as those by which 
the level of the ocean is preserved, that nations, in different ^imates, 
and in different stages of society, shall each possess a something 
which, the others want, tho Almighty Ruler of the universe has 
established a principle of harmony, o^ union, and of concord, to 
counteract the brutal ferocity and savige enmity of man j it mi- 
tigates the horrors of war j it heightens the blessings, and prolongs 
the duration of peace. It is the balm poiired into the bitter cup of 
that dissension, and anger, and jealousy. Which separate one nation 
from another : it is the tie, disregarded often by the careless ob- 
server, or mere politician, but of adamantine strength, by which, in 
a worldly point of view, man is linked to his fellow-man.'* * 

‘ Hie segetes, illic veniunt felicius uvee; 

Arborei foetus alibi, atque injussa virescunt 
Gramina. Nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores 
INDIA miitit ebur, molles sua thura Sab«ei ? 

Continuo has leges, eeternaque f«dera certis 
Imposuit natura locis.* 

' But there are advantages of a higher impress and more important 


♦ Whitmore's Letter on the Corn Law?. 
2 a2 
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character still, for the furtherance of which the same instrumentality 
has been strikingly effective. By the philosophical inquirer into 
the state of human manners, and the circumstances from which 
they have received their peculiar mould and disposition, commerce 
has invariably been pointed out, as affording powerful means for 
the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge, and for the over- 
throw of those long established and pernicious customs and opinions 
which, in every age and in every country, have retarded the im- 
provement of society. In England, the decline and final extinction 
of feudal barbarity and disorder is, in an especial degree, to be at- 
tributed to the extension of commerce, and the establishment of 
manufacturing industry in different parts of the country. In the 
northern portion of our island, the whole clan system, with its 
habits of predatory warfare and private revenge,— habits, which 
the direct influence of the law was incompetent to reach, gradually 
sunk under the silent but progressive operation of the same cause. 
In the middle ages, the trading republics of Italy were not less re- 
markable for the extent of their commerce, than for the learning 
and intelligence of their citizens, and the aptitude by which they 
were distinguished for the reception of new impressions. The 
custom, now superseded by the progress of society, of resorting 
personally, for commercial purposes, to the great fairs holden in 
various parts of Europe, lasting for eighteen or twenty days in suc- 
cession, and, whilst they lasted, giving to an unenclosed waste the 
appearance of a well-ordered and populous city — afforded excellent 
opportunities for the dissemination of knowledge, and, by giving 
general publicity, for the correction of local abuses. In the total 
absence of all those means, by which, at the present day, the cir- 
culation of intelligence is quickly extended to parts the most re- 
mote, there is every reason to believe that commerce thus, indi- 
rectly, presented a ready channel for the conveyance of general 
information j that, in this manner, the perversion of Christianity, 
and the vices, ignorance, and apathy of the Komish clei^y, became 
the subject of debate to inquiring minds in every country j the per- 
sonal commercial intercourse, rendered necessary by the circum- 
stances of the times, contributing powerfully to cherish and keep 
alive that spirit of investigation and resistance to ecclesiastical op- 
pression, which, gathering strength in each succeeding year, finally 
enabled Luther to accomplish such important, memorable, and 
happy changes,* 

India has, for more than two centuries, been brought into moral 
contiguity with, and, for a considerable portion of that period, been 
under the guidance and direct control of this highly intellectual and 
commercial nation : but any thing like the full benefit to be de- 
rived from such a connection is yet to be experienced. We dwell 

* See on this subject a most interesting article in the Quarterly Review 
No. 73. 
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like strangers in the land, into which, step by step, we have ad- 
vanced, from the coast to the interior. From the Uimalayah chain 
to Cape Comorin, we have long ruled, with almost undisputed sway, 
over one hundred millions of people, occupying a soil teeming with 
fertility; and placed under every variety of climate j and yet, so 
little has been effected commercially, politically, or, as regards the 
moral improvement of the inhabitants, that the reproach of Burke, 
uttered long ago, is equally apposite at the present moment j and, 
were the British power in India now suddenly to terminate, scarcely 
a vestige would remain by which future inquirers could trace its 
once paramount existence throughout the land. 

‘ That the commercial intercourse betwixt Great Britain and 
India — two portions of the globe differing widely in soil, climate, 
and productions, and accessible to each other by a moderate sea voy- 
age, should not, long ago, have given rise to a trade of vast import- 
ance and extent, is, certainly, matter of reasonable surprise. While 
every other branch of our commerce has been progressively advanc- 
ing, this, which offers a scope for increase almost unlimited, has 
alone continued almost stationary. What other causes can be 
assigned for this anomaly than these? — that our Indian trade has 
been carried on under the withering influence of a monopoly j that 
the principle of free competition has been unknown, and British 
energy, enterprize, and capital, almost excluded from all communion 
with the inhabitants of the interior of Hindoostan. That these are 
the two causes is evident from the start which the trade has made 
since the restrictions were partially removed in 1814, when the last 
renewal of the Company’s Charter took place. In 1814, the total 
value of our exports to India and China was as follows : — Company’s 
trade, 1,1 17,5 1 5/. j private trade, 57B,889/. ; total exports, 1,696, 404 i. 
Such was the height which the trade had reached after a painful 
struggle of two hundred years ! 

‘ It is, however, pleasing to contrast the vivifying and exhilarating 
effect already resulting from the partial breaking down of the mo- 
nopoly. In 1826, only twelve years after the confident assurance 
of the Company’s servants that, from the unvarying and peculiar 
nature of the Hindoo chafacter, it was visionary to expect any in- 
crease in our traffic with India, the trade had attained the following 
amount; Company’s trade, 1,292,833^. j private trade, 3,584 ,300i.; 
total exports, 4,177,133/. Thus, while the Company’s trade con- 
tinued nearly stationary, the spirit and enterprise of private adven- 
ture had increased the export of British produce to the amount of 
more than three millions sterling. 

Since we ruled over India, as the sovereign deputies of the Mogul 
Kmperor of Delhi, what has been effected, or rather, it might be 
asked, has any thing been undertaken for the improvement, civil and 
moral, of the condition of our subjects, the numerous inhabitants of 
tiiat country ! We have, it is true, lodged our governors and their 
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subaltern functionaries in sumptuous modern palaces j but we have 
suffered the ancient edifices and monuments of that eounfry — struc- 
tures which taste and good feeling labour every where to preserve, 
as the records of generations passed away — to fall to ruin and perish. 
Have we endeavoured to impart to the Natives of India any portion 
of that varied knowledge and those scientific attainments of which 
we are the possessors ? It is a melancholy fact, but not the less 
true, that in India, science and knowledge have derived little advan- 
tage from our sway j they still only shine with a faint and dubious 
light ) while a native Hindoo, who, in spite of every disadvantage, 
steps beyond his accustomed sphere, and manifests a spirit of in- 
quiry, and a desire of improvement, even though that spirit and 
desire should lead within the pale of Christianity, is almost cer- 
tain to draw down upon himself the displeasure of the Govern- 
ment, and become the object of its suspicion and dislike. Have we 
applied any portion of the territorial revenue we draw from the in- 
habitants, in improving the arts of social life, or in promoting the 
domestic trade of the country, by an increased facility imparted to 
the transit of goods through our dominions ? General testimony de- 
clares the agriculture of India still to be as rude — manual labour to 
be equally as unassisted by the more refined process of macbinery-- 
the whole land to be as strange to roads, bridges, and canals, to 
every thing which facilitates the march of internal commerce, as it 
was five hundred years ago. 

^ But a deeper reproach yet remains : have we done any thing, not 
to say to put down, but only officially to discountenance the horrid 
system of superstition by which the Natives of India have so long 
been enthralled ? Have we even attempted, in the plenitude of a 
sway never before witnessed in Hindoostan, to do that which the 
Portuguese, with a power, trifling as compared with ours, effected 
with the most perfect ease and security } Alas ! the suttee, under 
English rule, still calls in vain to England for help, though so 
piercingly, that her cries will occasionally be heard above the loud 
sounds of the Brahminical music, and the shouts of a besotted mul- 
titude 3 the gurgling stream yet frequently proclaims, though Bri- 
tain refuses to listen, that unnatural parents, impelled by a san- 
guinary fanaticism, are sacrificing their tender offspring ; yet how 
should Britain array her power against enormities like these, while 
Juggernaut continues to ride triumphant on his car, and to receive 
the yearly homage of his votaries, and to flourish under the protec- 
tion of an English government, which even dares to replenish its 
coffers, and draw a revenue from the polluted source afforded by the 
worshippers of that Moloch ? 

While the government of India has displayed so glaring an in- 
difference to the cause of Christianity, the reflection is consoling, 
that this inertitude has been, in some degree, compensated, and the 
national character redeemed, by individud exertion emanating fro^ 
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home. Missionaries, sent out by various societies in this country, 
are now, and have long Wn, engaged in the dissemination of truth 
throughout India, and in translating the Scriptures into the nume- 
rous vernacular and learned dialects of that extensiire country. A 
project -like this, it might have been supposed, could scarcely be 
expected to meet with opposition from a Christian . government. 
Experience proves that the temporal advantages which originate 
and follow in the train of Christianity are striking and evident^ 
through all the world, wherever it has prevailed, it has been (indi- 
rectly, of course, for its objects are of a far higher nature) the 
great instrument of civilization ; in the countries wher^ it is estab- 
lished we witness progressive improvement, while those which are 
deprived of its benign influence present a melancholy spectacle of 
ignorance, barbarity, and decay. On such a ground as this, the 
lowest ground on which Christianity advances a claim for attention 
and support, — the tendency to improve the civil condition of all who 
embrace its doctrines, it is singular that the East India Company 
and their agents should not have eagerly lent their assistance, coun- 
tenance, and protection, to those meritorious individuals, who de- 
voted themselves to labour in this important and hitherto neglected 
field. Yet, strange to say, the very contrary was the case ! instead 
of support^they met with opposition ; and the present generation 
will scarcely believe, though the circumstance must be fresh in the 
recollection of all who remember the controversy excited by the 
Missionary question, twenty-five years ago, that an attempt should 
have been made to prove, by argument, that it was wrong to make 
known the revelation of the true God to our fellow-men ; or if, 
in some instances, it might be permitted, (as in the case of remote 
nations,) that we ought not to instruct that people, who were af- 
firmed to be the 7nosi superstitious, and most prejudiced, and who 
were, moreover, our own subjects. 

‘ The want of a free expression of public opinion, through the • 
medium of the press, has evidently tended to perpetuate and sup- 
port the various abuses, religious, civil, and commercial, which, up 
to the present day, have continued to infest our system of rule in 
India. Where freedom of s][>eech and publication are unknown, 
even good laws are of little avail, for their dictates will be set aside : 
it is easy to‘ conceive, then, what must be the effect of the absence 
of these immunities, where arbitrary power, in its fullest extent, so 
completely prevails* The East India Company still claims and ex- 
ercises a power, which was originally’ given for the protection of 
their commerce, at an early period of their career, when, with the 
permission of the Mogul, and trembling at his beck, they bad 
planted factories in two or three insulated positions on the Indian 
coasts. This power, the right of sending all British subjects, what- 
ever may be their business or occupation, without cause alleged, or 
specified crime, out of the country, while foreigners, of every de- 
scription, are free from its operation — the Company now uses in 
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support of its political despotism. When it occasionally happens 
that a writer appears in India, whose innate rectitude of feeling; and 
energy of mind prompts and enables him to place in open day- 
light the scene which is passing before him, such a conduct, so 
truly characteristic of a British spirit, speedily draws down the full 
weight of government displeasure, which, unchecked by public 
opinion or the enactment of positive law, is enabled, without effort, 
to ruin the individual, and blast all his prospects of worldly 
ail vantage. 

‘ The approaching termination of the Company’s charter is ]>reg- 
nant with important consequences, for good or evil, to England and 
to Hindoostan ; in proportion to this importance, it becomes us to 
embrace every opportunity, and use every means for the acquisition 
of general and correct knowledge of the subject, which so soon will 
be brought forward for discussion in Parliament. Associations for 
this purpose have existed, for some time, in many of our large 
towns, and are extending themselves gradually through the king- 
dom : a better means for furthering the j)urpose to be kept in view 
can hardly be devised; the benefit of similar institutions, in keeping 
up a circulation and interchange of intelligence, in all other cases, 
has been felt and acknowledged. The question, far from being 
simply a commercial one, possesses great moral interest ; we wish 
to ascertain, not only if the mercantile capabilities of the two coun- 
tries have received the fullest possible development from the present 
restricted system, but, also, whether it be the best calculated to im- 
prove the character of the Natives of India, and to aid in diffusing 
Christianity throughout the eastern world. If inquiry and investi- 
gation should prove such to be the case, then every thinking man 
will readily exclaim, Let the charter be renewed, and suffer the 
East India Company to perfect that which they have so worthily 
begun.” But, if the contrary be rendered evident, — if it be de- 
monstratively shewn that monopolies, in general, are unfavourable 
to commerce, and that this one, in particular, by restraining the 
intercourse which would naturally have arisen, of the people of 
England with those of Hindoostan, has had a powerful influence in 
perpetuating and keeping alive the wretched superstitions of the 
latter country, some great change will be imperatively called for, 
and must necessarily take place: for if, with our imperfect faculties, 
it be permitted us to attempt to scan the ways of Providence, we 
may be allowed to believe that, in placing a country like India under 
the guidance and control of Great Britain, it was not merely in- 
tended that we should enrich ourselves from the productions of her 
fertile soil ; but the boon included also a higher condition, it has 
entailed upon us the obligation of becoming instrumental in im- 
proving the character of her inhabitants, and imparting to them the 
benefits of a purer and holier religion.’ 
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Bb. Shepherd, whom many of our readers may remember as * 
one of the Presidency Chaplains at Calcutta, has recently published 
a pamphlet on the present condition of our Indian ecclesiastical 
establishment, and the means of increasing its influence and 
efficiency. This is a subject respecting which, we are sure, in- 
formation from any quarter would be acceptable to a large majority 
of our readers j but it is particularly valuable from the pen of one 
whose opportunities of knowledge have been most extensive, and 
who is entitled, by his character and functions, to be heard with 
deference and attention. After the recent denunciation of lay in- 
terference in the concerns of the Church, we confess we would 
gladly have avoided the discussion of this question j but our attention 
was pointedly directed to it by the reverend author j and having 
read his temperate but impressive statements, we know not on 
what plea to refuse his request to assist in their circulation. To 
say the truth, we take shame to ourselves for having so long 
neglected to inquire into matters of such serious importance. The 
Clergy, possibly, may have some pretence for remonstrating against 
a vexatious, meddling, vindictive inquest into the extent or em- 
ployment of their wealthy they may not unreasonably resent a 
niggard apportionment of emolument and duty, which would rob 
them of those claims to respect and reverence, without which their 
sacred office would soon become the mockery of the depraved • 
but he surely will not be deemed an enemy to the Church, who 
claims, on the part of English parents, some provision for the 
spiritual welfare of their children j who calls upon a Christian 
government to evince some solicitude for the cause of Christianity ; 
who, for the sake of heathen millions, urges an efiPort to reclaim 
them from their presep^t state of ignorance and superstition 3 who • 
implores, in the name of the gallant countrymen, to whose valour 
we arc indebted for our stupendous Indian empire, that they be ’ 
no longer treated as the beasts which perish, but as accountable 
beings, who have souls to save, and a higher object than earthly 
glory to attain. 

To the prelates of the Church of England, we more particularly 
appeal j we demand of them a reason tor the unheard of indilFer- 
ence to the cause of religion, which is manifested by the destitute 
condition of the Indian Church. Of what use are the high privi- 
leges and exalted rank which they enjoy among the nobles of the 
land, if not employed in promoting the interests specially committed 
to their care. If our memory serves us right, one of the most 
strenuous opponents of the removal of religious disabilities iu the 
House of Lords, the Archbishop of Canterbury, in deprecating the 
admission of Roman Catholics to political power, urged the extreme 
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danger which might result to ecclesiastical establishments in the 
Colonies^ from the influence of sectarian prejudices, or scruples in 
the breasts of the King's Ministers. His Groce is reported to have 
^ said, that he conceived it to be impossible for any person of a reli- 
gious mind to look to this country without considering her to 
have long been a chosen instrument for carrying religion to the 
uttermost ends of the earthy and that, in his judgment, his Majesty 
could not be fitly represented by a Colonial Secretary who did not 
profess the doctrines of the Church of England. If after all these 
protestations of zeal for the propagation of religious truth, it should 
appear, on the authority of Dr. Shepherd, that the poor and de- 
pressed society of the Church of Kome,^ in these countries, has 
done more in the extension of Christian knowledge throughout the 
East, than the wealthiest and most powerful hierarchy in the world; 
and that, in fact, the Right Reverend Bench have, with a full 
knowledge of the inefficiency of the provision for the religious wants 
of our Asiatic empire, exhibited ’ the most culpable* indiflFerence to 
their increase, — we trust we may be pardoned for suggesting the 
propriety of some exertion on the part of those who are anxious to 
promote the welfare of the people of India, or have friends and 
relatives in the East, whose interest it is their duty to guard. 

Let us not be supposed to insinuate that the dignitaries of the 
Church^ of England have been guilty of any studied or intentional 
discouragement of Christianity in the East. We willingly acquit 
them of lending the direct sanction of their approval to the tolera- 
tion of the abominations which are practised by the permission of 
our Indian Government ,» we do not say that they have misapplied 
any fund entrusted to them for the support of the Indian Church, or 
frustrated any scheme for promoting its prosperity, but we do accuse 
them of criminal t^pgiect, of timid and unworthy silence, in the 
place and at the time when it was their duty to speak out ; we re- 
proach them with an unwarrantable connivance at the miserable 
parsimony of the East India Company, in a brancli of their admini- 
stration over which, by the special provision of the English Legis- 
lature,! they are appointed to watch. We refrain at present from 
presenting the disgraceful contrast between the policy of Portugal 
in the days of her prosperity and the system now pursued by Eng- 
land, because we trust that the time is not far distant when some 
disposition will be evinced in Parliament to redeem our national 
character in this respect, and to efface the scandal with which the 
neglect of this imperious duty has long afflicted the Christian world. 

Before we proceed to the statements of Dr. Shepherd, it may not 

• It appears, from Dr. Shepherd's pamphlet, that there exists a regular 
communication between the head of the Catholic Church at Goa, and the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, and that a gentleman, by name Slater, 
was lately removed from Croston, in Lancashire, where he officiated as 
Roman Catholic Priest, and appointed Bishop of the Mauritius. 
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be amiss to present to our readers a short notice of the Indian 
Church, and of the mode in which the * wise and paternal* Govern- 
ment of the East India Company have provided for the spiritual 
wants of their servants and subjects. Previously to the last renewal 
of th*e Company*8 privileges there was no specific legislative provi- 
sion for the support of religion in the East. The Charter of King 
William had, indeed, required the Company to maintain ministers in 
India, but their number ai^ emoluments were left to the discretion 
of the Directors, who acting on the belief of the invincible ignorance 
of the Hindoos, limited their religious establishment to the wants of 
the European service. Thqtiecessity of a license to reside, and the 
power of arbitrary deportation, vested in the Governors of the Presi- 
dencies, will suffice to account for the non-performance by others of 
a duly to which the Company > had omitted to attend, and whate?ver 
opportunities of religious observance were enjoyed at the Preit- 
dencies before the year 1813 , th^y are attributable to the zeal of the 
European inhabitants, and the patronage of the local Government.* 

' Never,’ says Dr. Shepherd, " was there a period when the Church 
was better attended by the laity, nor the duty more zealously per- 
formed, nor the Clergy so independendently situated, as when the 
Marquis Wellesley was at the head of the Government of India. 
To advert to the labours of the Clergy, who were then officiating in 
Calcutta, is only an act of justice to the memory of those who have 
finished their course, and are no more; their names must be still re- 
membered by many of the present directors, and their zeal cannot 
be forgotten. Surely then it is not equitable to represent the Euro- 
pean Society at that period in India so totally neglectful of their re- 
ligious duties as to be little better than Heathens ; hor is it just to 
maintain that the saving truths of religion have been only within 
the last fifteen years preached, or with due attention regarded in the 
metropolis of the East. In an attendance on the public service of 
our Church, the Marquis Wellesley, when in Calcutta, set an ex- 
ample worthy of his exalted situation, and which was not lost on 
our countrymen there resident. To the Clergy his Lordship held 
out every encourapment 3 and by his munificence placed them in 
a situation no less independent than the gentlemen of the Civil Ser- 
vice. It was under the auspices of the Marquis Cornwallis that 
St. John’s Church, now the Cathedral, was built 3 and the interest 
his Lordship took in the observance of public worship, and it may 
be said in every thing connected with the good of the Church, is so 
fully recorded in the proceedings of the vestry, at which his Lord- 
ship on several occasions presided, as to satisfy the most credulous 
that the duties of religion were, even at that time, with due solici- 
tude observed.’ 


* It deserves to be noted that the Cathedral of Calcutta stands on a piece 
of ground given by a Hindoo Rajah, for the specific purpose of building a 
Christian Church, 
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Before the ternaioation of the Charter of 1793, petitions from 
various parts of the United Kingdom had been presented to Parlia- 
ment, praying that provision might be made for the resort of Mis- 
sionaries to India, to i^roducc religious and moral improvement 
among the Natives j ana in compliance or perhaps evasion of 
their prayer, his Majesty was empowered by the 53 Geo. III., to 
erect a Bishoprick for the whole of the British territories in the 
East Indies, and three Archdeaconries, the appointments of which 
were to be paid out of the territorial revenues of India. Letters 
patent were accordingly issued on the ^d May, 1814, by which the 
See of Calcutta and the Archdeaconries of Port William, Port St. 
George, and Bombay, were established, the whole being declared 
subject and subordinate to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The salary of the Bishop was fixed at 5,000i., and 
that of the Archdeacon at 2,000/. per annum. This, with the 
addition of an Archdeacon in New South Wales, a few Chaplains, 
and Scotch Presbyterian Ministers at the Presidencies, the Mau- 
ritius, and the Cape, constitutes the whole of the Protestant Church 
establishment of Asia. The spirit in which the Directors of the 
East India Company and the Archbishop of Canterbury have exe- 
cuted the trust thus vested in them by the Legislature, may be best 
learnt from the following extracts, some portions of which will, we 
make no doubt, be extremely edifying to our readers : — 

* If it be, as the Bishop of Chester asserts it to be, “ a duty in- 
cumbent on those who aim at promoting the substantial prosperity 
of Christ’s Church, to make, in the first instance, a due provision 
for such of its branches as are without the appointed njeans of edi- 
fication and grace j and are consequently in danger of a gradual de- 
reliction, first, of the ordinances, then of the moral duties, and, 
lastly, of the belief of Christianity,” what will be said when it is 
affirmed, that since 1805-6‘ there has never been an officiating mi- 
nister with the King’s soldiery in India, when on active service in 
the field ? 

^ If we look to the formation of our armies, that have been em- 
ployed in the Peninsula of Europe, we shall find that on every occa- 
sion a Chaplain was appointed to each brigade, in addition to the 
one at head quarters j whereas, not even one Chaplain has ever 
marched with the British troops on the Peninsula of India. What 
possible excuse can then be offered for such flagrant inattention to 
His Majesty’s explicit and positive commands, relative to the re- 
ligious instruction and comfort of the soldier, in whatever country, 
or on whatever duty he may be employed ? 

' That such a gross neglect should have existed for so many 
years, andeyen during the period we have had a prelacy established 
in the East, must excite astonishment. Indeed, it must almost 
appear incredible, that while we have been labouring convert 
others to our faith, we should have been so notoriously regardless of 
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our own household. That the cause of conversion in the East 
must have materially suffered by such a continued neglect, cannot 
for a moment be doubted j for while the public services of our 
Church are manifestly neglected by itff when surrounded by our 
native brethren-in-arms, how can we as reasoning men expect to 
make converts to our religious persuasion ? While we are regard- 
less of those already in the faith, such an expectation is not in ac- 
cordance with common sense; nor is it in accordance with the 
reasoning faculties of man. 

‘ It is a lamentable, but undeniable fact, that since the conclusion 
of the late heroic Lord Lake’s last compaign in 1804-5, there has 
never been one Chaplain with any one of the numerous armies that 
have taken the field. The fact is of such a nature— so hostile to 
every just notion of religion — so contradictory to the feeling of the 
country, and in such direct opposition to that part of the existing 
law, the Articles of War, that the melancholy fact will scarcely 
appear credible. 

* The Bishop of Chester would certainly ai)pear not to have been 
aware of the circumstance, when in his late discourse his Lordship 
takes occasion to remark, that the recent success of our arms to 
the eastward of the great Peninsula, afford an opportunity of making 
known the truths of the gospel to a people, &c. &c.” What will his 
Lordship say, when informed that with those several armies, by 
which those successes were obtained, there was not a single estab- 
lished Chaplain, nor even a solitary Missionary ? 

‘ It may with surprise and earnestness be asked— Can this gross 
omission, this dereliction of a most responsible duty, have existed 
for upwards of oiie-and-twenty years ? This total inattention to His 
Majesty’s express orders, this contemptuous disobedience of the Ar- 
ticles of War respecting the due performance of religious duties when 
British soldiers take the field, have prevailed for such a lengthened* 
period ? The reply is in the affirmative, and the assertion is most 
unreserved. And in order to confirm the truth of the sorrowful as- 
sertion, it will be but to travel back to the siege and capture of 
Kemona in 1807, at which place his Majesty’s troops were em- 
ployed, and where, in conjunction with those of the Company, they 
severely suffered. Let it be inquired if a Chaplain were present on 
that occasion to administer religious consolation to the wounded and 
dying, or to pay the last sad office to the dead. Not one ! With 
his Majesty’s troops at the storming of Callinger ?— No ! With his 
Majesty’s troops at the conquest of Hattrass ?— No ! With his 
Majesty’s troops at the capture of Kolunga ?— No ! With his Ma- 
jesty’stroops at any one period of the time when the armies were 
employed against Nepaul ?-Not one ! With his Majesty s forces 
against Java, or even during the several years we had possession ot 
that island and its dependencies i— Not one ! Nor was there a mglf 
Cliaplain with the ?5.000 or 30,000 men lately employed against 
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Bhurtpoor ! It has already been observed, that during the several 
campaigns against the Burmese, there has never been one Chaplain 
with any one army enga^d in that war : And when the cholera 
morbus was spreading d(||^tation in the camp of the late Mar,quis 
of Hastings — when hundreds were dying in a day, and the roads and 
camp were literally strewed with the dead — that revered and illus- 
trious nobleman was deterred not only from appointing, but accept- 
ing, the proffered services of a Chaplain, from his Lordship’s 
inability, on the part of the local Government, to grant him any 
compensation, either as covering the extra heavy, and to him 
ruinous, expehses he would unavoidably be obliged to incur, or as a 
remuneratioii for services of no ordinary kind, and on no ordinary 
occasion. 

' Such are the much-to-be-lamented consequences arising from 
the Court of Directors’ orders, dated 5th of June, 1805, and pro- 
mulgated in India, on the 15th of May, 1806. — How many thou- 
sands of our gallant soldiery have expired from wounds and sick- 
ness without those consolations of religion which our Church holds 
out ! How many thousands of them have been committed to the 
earth without that last duty — that last tribute of respect being 
paid to their remains, which that Church enjoins ! and how many 
thousands of our Sepoys have returned, after those several cam- 
paigns, to the cultivation of their fields, extolling in the bosoms of 
their families our prowess, our humanity, and our faith faith not 
towards God, but towards man ; — thus holding us up as patterns in 
heroism, and in every noble quality but one — Religion ! In her 
service they have had too much reason to believe that we are very 
deficient, or very supine ) and in either case, neither thjy, nor their 
families nor connections are, with such a feeling as that apparent 
deficiency or evident supineness must produce in their minds, likely 
to become converts to the truths of the gospel. 

* If we turn our eyes to the unwearied exertions of individuals in 
, the furtherance of religious instruction to their necessitous brethren 

at home, this prevailing neglect of our countrymen abroad appears 
in still stronger colours ; and not less unaccountable than to be 
deplored. 

* In the daily prints we often read the result of meetings, whose 
professed object is to bring our sailors to the true knowledge of the 
living God and their Saviour : and however we may differ on cer- 
tain points of doctrine and opinion with some of the promoters of 
such meetings, we can as Christians do no less than commend their 
efforts, and pray for their success. At one of these late meetings* 
the present Marquis of Cholmondley took occasion to observe, that 
^'as a Churchman he felt it bis duty to state that he would not sup* 
port the undertaking, if its object had been to gain proselytes from 
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the established religion ; but as its object *^a8 to promote the 
eternal welfare of seamen, of whatever Christian sect they might 
attach themselves to, he considered it as deserving of the encourage- 
ment of every man who wished well to hiftellow creatures.” 

‘ How cordially must every true Christian join in such his Lord- 
ship's sentiments ; and what a sad reflection do such meetings cast 
on any Government that neglects the best interests of their brave 
defenders, or tacitly permits their own orders on a point of such 
vital consequence to the Church Establishment, and through her to 
the Constitution, as the religious instruction of the British soldier, 
to be treated with a contemptuous neglect. — And if. ever there was a 
subject that required a rigid investigation on the part of this Go- 
vernment— if ever there was a matter of importance to the State 
that demanded a Parliamentary inquiry — it is the contemptuous 
neglect which has for so many years been manifested in the non- 
observance of those laws (for the Articles of War can be considered 
in no other light) which were enacted and still continue in force for 
the better securing to the British soldier the means of religious in- 
struction and comfort, wherever he may be employed.’ 

* * ^ * * 

* As it might here be expected that some measure be devised, 

whereby the existing evil may for the present be remedied, (and 
whicht it is to be hoped, will be altogether removed by the enact- 
ment of further regulations on the renewal of the Charter) the fol- 
lowing suggestion is respectfully submitted to the consideration of 
the governing powers. 

* That the former regulations relating to the appointment of a 
Chaplain by the Commander in Chief as one of his own personal 
staff, be renewed— that such Chaplain be considered under the spe- 
cial orders of his Excellency— that he be at all times ready to ac- 
company the Kings troops on active service, both when his Excel- 
lency assumes the personal command on those occasions, or in his 
judgment thinks from the number of Europeans so employed the 
services of such Chaplain are expedient — and that the extra pay and 
allowances as drawn by the Rev. Dr. McKinnon, when with the 
army under the personal command of the late Lord Lake, be con- 
tinued till some other and adequate provision or compensatiorsfor 
the arduous duties and extra heavy expense attenda.nt on the situa- 
tion of a Chaplain General, or the only Chaplain to an Indian 
army (for it must be recollected that a Chaplain for each brigade, 
as with our troops on the continent of Europe, is not procurable in 
India,) be finally adjusted. 

* When the Court, in their order of the 6th of June, 1805, abo- 
lished all extra allowances paid to Chaplains for extra duties, it may 
fairly be presumed, that they never took into consideration the pro- 
bability or possibility of a Chaplain being in the execution of his 
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duty, put to any extra and unavoidable expence. At Muttra, there 
are two regiments, one of cavalry, the other of infantry j and the 
lines occupied by them are at a considerable distance from each 
other ; the two regimeifts at Khanpore are similarly situated, being 
at the extremes of that extensive cantonment, and therefore, in visit- 
ing the hospitals, and in the ordinary execution of bis duty, the 
Chaplain must incur additional expense ; and also additional ex- 
posure and trouble to that which falls to the lot of Chaplains at 
those stations where there is not one, or more than one, European 
regiment stationed. Why then should not the Pay and Patfa, ac- 
cording to his Majesty’s warrant, bearing date Sept. 3, 1796, be en- 
forced at all stations where two, cr more than two of his Majesty’s 
regiments are cantoned ? And this is the more reast)nable when 
the regulations, relative to extra pay and allowances, in favour of 
their Civil and Military servants^ are taken into consideration. 
Whenever a Civil servant is sent on any extra duty he receives extra 
pay, under the title of Deputation Allowance, and whenever a Mi- 
litary set^ant takes a command, he is entitled to the batta of a su- 
perior rank, in consideration that from such command he is liable to 
additional expenses. And as a datum to direct us in respect to the 
fair claim that .every Chaplain has to some consideration, where 
there are two regiments cantoned, the following order is annexed, 
in the earnest hope that it may meet the benevolent attention of 
those in authority, who will not forget that “ the labourer is worthy 
of bis hire,” and, that a Chaplain has often a wife and family to 
look up to him as perhaps the only earthly source from which they 
can obtain present support, or future provision. 

‘ It may here be not unaptly remarked, that an officer, when 
directed or appointed on any occasion to read prayers to the tro()[)s, 
under the absurd designation of acting Chaplain, has been allowed 
to draw the extra allowance, that very extra allowance for extra 
duty which has been refused to a regular Chaplain. Among the 
instances that maybe produced, one will be sufficient for the present 
purpose. Was not Lieut. G. J, Bendy appointed by the late Sir 
Stamford Raffles to read prayers on certain occasions 3 and did he 
not draw the pay and batta of a regular Chaplain, as acting Chap- 
lain at that station ? That the necessity for adopting such a mea- 
sure was unnecessary, will be best proved by the following undeni- 
able circumstannee ; — The author, on reaching Calcutta, about two 
4(tp after the departure of Earl Minto on the expedition to Batavia, 
anfi finding transports still in the river, waited on Colonel Carey, 
]Six C. Hewitt's Military Secretary, and tendered his services, ex- 
pressing his readiness to embark with a detachment of artillery, 
then preparing to join the armament proceeding to Java. The 
Colonel received his proffer with polite attentidri ; J)ut decliri^d it, 
observing, that there was no provision made for ,a Chaplain, * either 
to meet his expenses, ' or to remunerate him fof, his services i and 
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added, that the whole of the tonnage was taken up by the officers 
and men, and that there was no part Oppi^opriated for a Military 
Chaplain. 

‘ It. may here be enquired, whether a prelate of our Church was 
then in the country. Not at this time. But Bishop Middleton 
arrived soon after, and was in the country while Lieut. Hendy was 
performing the sacerdotal functions of a Priest : and the only imiy 
to account for his Lordship’s non-interference, was his non-acquaint- 
ance with the fact. And such facts as the foregoing prove the ex- 
pediency of giving the Bishop a seat in Council, so that his Lord- 
ship may personally attend whenever he has any thing to propose 
regarding the Church establishment. The reasonableness, and in- 
deed fitness of his Lordship’s presence in support of such matters 
as he may deem proper to press upon the attention of Government, 
relative to Religion, must be unquestionable j but his Lordship’s 
voice should, of course, be strictly confined to the concerns of the 
Church, and never raised excepting when questions affecting her 
interests, or those of her ministers, come under the cognizance or 
discussion of Council.* 

On the subject of furloughs and resignations, the following obser- 
vations are deserving of attention 

* The number of Chaplains in the Company’s service, if effectively 
kept up according to the late increase, may be fairly considered as 
sufficient for the due performance of the several duties required of 
them. But as, from the remoteness of India, a district remains long 
unsupplied with a Clergyman, on a vacancy occurring,, by the fur- 
lough, resignation, or death of the Chaplain pr incumbent, the num- 
ber cannot be regarded as effectively kept up, without six or eight 
extra Chaplains being in the country ready to officiate at any vacant 
district. For the future, therefore, the Chaplains should not be ap- 
pointed as heretofore specifically to either Presidency, but to India 
generally, and placed at the disposal of the Bishop, who would thus 
be enabled to supply the place of a Chaplain who may, be absent on 
sick-certificate or three years’ furlough. And whenever a vacancy 
should occur by resignation or death, the Court should without de- 
lay send out to the Bishop another supernumerary Chaplain, who 
in his turn should succeed to a fixed appointment, Such an ar- 
rangement would not interfere with the actual patronage of the 
Court, and would in some measure obviate a most serious evil, for 
it has occurred that one-third of the stations on the Bengal esta- 
blishment has been vacant at one time — an evil the present regula- 
tions, in regard to furlough, are more calculated to increase than to 
rectify. For a Chaplain in the Hon. Company’s employ becomes 
entitled to a three years’ furlough after an actual relidence of seven 
years in India j ‘ftiid this without any restriction as to the nuinber 
of Chaplains who may be present in the discharge of their official 
duties ; so that out of thirty on the establishment, twenty may at 
Oriental Herald, Vol 23. ’ ^ « 
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one time take advantage of the regulation, and absent themselves 
from the cure of their respective districts or parishes. And, indeed, 
80 far dp the regulations tend to increase the evil of such absentee- 
ismj that if a Chaplain should remain abroad in the zealous discharge 
of bis duty for a period of twenty-one years, without once auailing 
himself of the allowed furlough, and should by his conduct so far 
obtain the approbation of the local authorities as to be placed in the 
higher and more lucrative situations on the establishment; he would 
be deprived of every advantage should ill health or family aflfairs 
compel him, after that long service, to take advantage of the fur- 
lough to which, fourteen years before, he was entitled— /or, under 
the present regulations, he would not be permitted by the Court to 
return to his rank and situation, but be reduced to the humiliating 
circumstance of being appointed on his return to India, to an in- 
ferior situation in the service, 

* Thus, strange as it may appear, every inducement is held out 
to a Chaplain to avail himself of the authorized furlough on the 
very instant he is entitled to it j no regard being paid as to how, or 
by what means, his place during a three years’ absence is to be sup- 
plied. Under the present regulation it would be cruel and unjust to 
the individual to oppose his leave of absence on that or any other 
ground, for self-preservation is the law of nature. And, if a man 
must, notwithstanding the most praiseworthy exertions in his voca- 
tion, be deprived of his rank and situation by the injurious effects of 
a regulation, primarily enacted for his benefit, he cannot be blamfed 
for making that regulation so far subservient to his own views, as 
to avail himself of the only advantage which, in its changed form, it 
may hold out — viz. the permission to visit his native country foi 
three years, after a period of seven years'* service. In so doing, he 
would lose nothing by his return to India, as on his arrival he would 
be appointed to a station of equal emolument to that which he had 
relinquished j whereas it has been shewn that the old and zealous 
Minister would forfeit all the advantages of that station in the ser- 
vice, to which by a long and unremitting discharge of duty he had 
attained, should an impaired constitution, or the urgency of family 
affairs bring him to England after treble the period of service re- 
quired by the regulations. For he would be reduced to the dis- 
tressing alternative of retiring on a pension not adequate to his sup- 
port, or of submitting to the mortification of being placed on his 
return to India in an inferior station in point of rank and emolu- 
ment, and of seeing his jwnior in the service (who had in the early 
part of his ministry taken advantage of his furlough, and absented 
himself from duty for the allowed three years) in possession of that 
preferment, wl^h imperious necessity had alone compelled him for 
a time to quit, 

' That the regulation granting a furlough to the Chaplains origi- 
nated from a beneficent intention on the part of the Court of 
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Directors cannot be doubted ; a^id that it was inten^d bjr tbetn not 
only as a restorative to a conslitutioii that tpight .suier from the 
baneful effects of an ungenial clime^ but as a reward for past aer»* 
vices, and os an incentive to future exertions, cannot be q<uestioned« * 
In order then to make the now-existing regulations as to furlough* 
answerable to the benevolent design of the Court, without infringing 
on the primary privilege granted to the Chaplains, at thnsame time 
keeping in view the vital interests of religion, as far os^the residence 
of an officiating ministry can promote them— Chaplains should be 
entitled to the furlough after a seven years’ service, with the pro- 
viso, that only to one-sixth of the Clergy in each establishment suob 
privilege should at one time be granted— and that the claims in» 
dividuals to the indulgence should be regulated by seniority in the 
service. At the same time, as an inducement to the Clergy tP re- 
main in charge of their several districts, it should be further en^oted> 
that on their arrival from furlough within the authorized leave of 
absence, they should be permitted to return to the stations they bad 
for such period left, if previously thereto licensed by th^ Bishop j 
and also, that their rank in the service, and their claims to stations 
of superior emolument, should not be affected by their temporary 
absence, but preserved to them in the same manner as rank and pay 
are guaranteed to all other absent servants, who in the East India 
Company are entitled to the privilege of furlough. And to the end 
that there might be always a sufficient number of Clergy in India to 
officiate at the vacant stations or districts, the expediency of having 
a certain number of supernumerary Chaplains in India, as has al- 
ready been suggested, as also in what manner it would bo advisable 
to have them appointed, must be apparent. For the increasing thp 
Clergy on each Establishment, and the multiplying the districts in 
proportion to such separate increase, would not in a comparative es- 
timate of expense, so readily as the plan proposed, counteract the 
evil consequences arising from stations or districts being for a long 
period left without an officiating minister.’ 

Dr. Shepherd next proceeds to inquire into the besl^and safest 
mode of propagating the Christian faith throughout our Eastern pos- 
sessions. That the Natives are not very likely to discover the 
beauty and perfection of a system of religious doctrine, the teachers 
of which appear to enjoy but little veneration among ourselves, we 
are quite disposed to believe. We cannot, however, indulge the 
sanguine expectations which our author entertains of the probable 
elFects of givihg to the Indian clergy a higher rank in the table of 
precedency. To the station claimed for them by Dr. Shepherd they 
fire clearly entitled, but we should anticipate much more effect from 
the increase ofvfheir number, and their means of induj||[ing in acts pt 
charity and benevolence, than from the mere assignment to them ol 
ft higher place in t^e gradation of society. No one who has read 
the works of the Abbd Dubois can doubt that the cpnversjon of the 
Hindoos must be a matter of extreme difficulty. We are very far, 
2 b2 
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however, from Relieving with the Abb6 that the case is desperate. 
If SuitabU* encouragement were held out by the British Govern- 
ment, to the profession of Christianity j if Natives were made eligible 
to offices of emolument and trust, and a judicious preference 
were shown towards those who had abjured idolatry ; if the disgrace- 
ful treatment of the half-caste Christians were discontinued, and 
means provided for the religious education of Hindoo children, we 
still cling to the hope that the people of India would gradually be 
induced to receive the truths which have hitherto been preached in 
vain. It were idle to conceal the fact, that as things now stand 
Hindooism and Mahometanism receive more encouragement than 
Christianity. Belief in the latter is no passport to favour or con- 
sideration; its professors are persecuted and proscribed. While 
this injustice exists, it were madness to expect the conversion of the 
people of India. Like other men, they may be stimulated to 
undergo privations in expectation of reward; but the numbers of 
those who are capable of a magnanimous sacrifice of fortune, friends, 
and reputation, for conscience sake, is in India as elsewhere, com- 
paratively small, and the profession of Christianity involves the loss 
of these, without any prospect of an equivalent in the confidence or 
estimation of Government. We would not be understood to diflFer 
with Dr. Shepherd on the principle of the suggestions which fol- 
low, but we confess we attach less importance to them than he 
Appears to do. As auxiliary to a generous and liberal encourage- 
ment to the profession of Christianity in India, they are well de- 
serving of consideration, but until that be resolved upon, the relative 
rank of factors and junior chaplains, or senior chaplains and junior 
merchants, seems to us of little consequence. 

^ It has already been shewn that a great and sad neglect has for 
years existed in respect to our countrymen in India, to those who are 
already believers , — and that, consequently, there could not possibly 
be any just ground for entertaining a reasonable expectation of 
bringing the heathen into the fold of Christ. The best and safest 
method now to be recommended, if we would induce them to quit 
the error of their ways, is no longer to remain in that of ours ; but 
to let our attention be directed to those means which may best tend 
to demonstrate that we have a Church we venerate, and a 
Clergy we respect. 

f The means, which would be pointed out by any (Jiscriminating 
mM, possessed of local knowledge, would be those,' which would 
place the character of our Church on the highest groutid ; and none 
would so materially tend to that desired end Ak a dub and proper 

ATTENTION Tp ITS ORDINANCES, IN WHATEVER PART OF THE 
country WEtJlilR engaged j AND THAT HESPECTTUiAjoURTESY IN 
PUBLIC SOCIETY, WHICH THE DIGNITY OF THEIR OFFICE INDIS- 
PENSABLY REQUIRES, AND ON WHICH THE ULTIMATE ^SUCOfiSS OF 
THEIR LABOURS SO MATERIALLY DEPENDS. 

'Towards the attainment of thi9 great object there might be 
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adopted one very simple arrangement, which, in. its reault, would 
prove of greater importance than at first view may ^pear,^viz. 
that of placing the Company’s Chaplains on a more suitable rank 
relatively to the several grades in the civil service ; and as irom the 
nature of their education and office they cannot go out as boys, a 
proper rank in the ' table of the Company’s Precedency should 
assigned them on their arrival j viz., those termed iimior chaplains 
on the same grade with factors — the senior chaplains with junipr 
merchants— the Presidency Chaplains of St. John’s Cathedral with 
senior merchants — and the Archdeacon with the Company’s Ad- 
vocate-General, all according to their respective priority of rank. 
To advert to such a precedence in our own country, would be 
deservedly ridiculed j in a country, however, like India, go- 
verned in a great measure by the force of opinion, it is a matter 
of more consequence than will be generally believed, if our object 
be to impress on the minds of the Natives the sacred character 
of our religion, and the respectability of the priesthood. The 
rank assigned to each individual by the Table of Precedence is re- 
garded with a most punctilious attention by all classes among our 
own countrymen, who from early habits are led to pay more respect 
to outward appearances than they generally merit. In the prevail- 
ing opinion of the Natives, a superiority of rank is the very acme 
of all perfection. They are from childhood such servile observers 
of the very minutiae of precedency, and such abject slaves to all 
their numerous forms of courtesy, that they know no other way of 
judging than by outward appearances. When, therefore, they have 
from their infancy been taught to pay the most devoted deference to 
their own priests, and perceive that our clergy in general society, 
wherever precedency or courtesy is publicly observed, hold an in- 
ferior rank, (for they know the exact precedence assigned to every 
grade in the service) it is not probable that they can entertain very 
high notions of our religion j and if they do not, how can we rea- 
sonably expect that they will become converts to it. The Asiatic 
in his ideas — in his habits of life — in his notions of religion — in his 
unvarying observance of its forms, and under his general view of 
things, must not be contrasted with the native of Africa, or the 
islander of the South Seas j and, consequently, in his conversion 
there are difficulties to be surmounted, and these considerably in- 
creased by his attachment and adherence to casfe, which many 
zealous members of our societies at home, whose object is the pro- 
pagation of our holy religion, do not fully comprehend, or will not 
take into the general account. Hence the importance which ought 
to be, specially in that country, attached to a regular, ministry, is 
completely Jpst sight of. The most fanciful speculations after con- 
version, as if the objects of our benevolence weW a rude .and un- 
civilized people, are greedily laid hold of j — while the very means 
by which tke success of our efforts. might be rationally expected, 
are totally neglected j and all thoughts as to the religious interests 
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6f the mittierbus and widely dispersed members of our own Church, 
afe' 8b!B[!^bd iir the rortex of a visionary enthusiasm. 

* By the foregoing expression it is jiot intended to decry any le- 
gitimate attempt to convert the Natives of India, hut the method 
by which such conversion has been hitherto attempted. In the fur- 
iherance of that great object it must be had in remembrance that the 
Natives of IhdSftare a civilized and polished people j* attached to 
their religion, however absurd its dogmas must appear to us j and 
m 9 re advanced in learning than is here generally credited : they are 
a people whose sobriety and honesty are conspicuous — whose re- 
sentments, when roused, are not easily appeased j and, withal, proud 
and high minded.f To convert such a people to our profession of 
faith^ must be a work of difficulty as well as of time ; and if we do 
not pursue the proper and regular means, we shall not accelerate 
conversion, but retard it: perhaps we may do much worse j for if 
the means we make use of to produce conversion, should by teme- 
rity in our proceedings provoke their resentments, or by a careless 
indifference to the dignity of our Church excite their contempt, the 
consequences may be serious, and the error irretrievable.^ 

' It may here be remarked, that such is the effect that outward 
appearances have on the mind of the Native, that he is in a man- 
ner governed in his opinions and actions by any superficial display 
of consequential greatness. Hence in all the religious shows or 
ceremonies peculiar to that country, there is much pageantry and 
ostentatious pomp, which tends to furnish him with a belief that 
there is some hidden charm in the object of his idolatry. As then 
his attention is thus attracted by superficial appearances, if we 
would make him a convert to our Church, we must give that 
Church a certain dignity in his eyes— a dignity commensurate with 
his notions of outward or worldly grandeur, and which may ulti- 
mately lead him to seriously contemplate that beautifully grand as- 
semblage of Christian graces, that constitutes the supremacy of our 
religion over every other religion that does, or ever did exist in the 
world. ' 

* It follows, then, that the best and indeed the most reasonable 
way to attract the attention of the Native to the due reverence of 
our Church Establishment, is to place its ministers, as already urged, 

* * •* I know no part of the population except the mountain tribes, who 
can, with any propriety of language, be called uncivilized/' 

Heber. 

f ‘ Little do the majority of those who I have seen deserve the gentle 
and imbecile character often assigned to them,” ' — Ibid. 

t ‘When Chr^ianity has once obtained a footing in a heithen country^ 
anil planted tlier^ colony, which after a period of seeming ^osperity and 
promise, has been ejected, or crushed by violence, the cause of the gospel 
receives a signal detriment; the prince of darkneSs erects a trophy, which 
renders very difficult a fresh attempt to plant there the Staldara 6F the 
Cross. —Bis/iop of Chester's Sermon* 
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on an equally respectable fboftio^ with the CiyU Servicje, so as to 
give to them that influential weight in society, which iwould have 
the effect of inducing the Natives to regard them with that deference 
they ever pay to the higher orders of the Civil servants in the Coni- 
pany*8 employ: and this would be effectually done by the corre* 
spending rank proposed. Without such influential in a 

society like that of India, the Chaplains cannot comUnd the respect 
of those among whom they move; and without that respect the 
Natives will never be induced to regard them as Ministers of a re- 
ligion worthy their moat serious attention. And if they be not im- 
perceptibly led, or gradually persuaded to consider its precepts, and 
reflect upon its truths ; and thus, step by step, allured to admire 
the economy [of redemption ; how can we possibly expect them to 
become converts to its faith ? It is, therefore, by an outward shew 
of respect on the part of the Government, and those in local autbo<i 
rity, to the Clergy as a body, and also by themselves as a body being 
patterns of benevolence as well as teachers of religion^ — in fine, by 
their examples as well as by their exhortations that conversion, 
humanly speaking, is to be expected.’ 

The point on which we are most inclined to differ with Dr. Shep- 
herd, is the extreme anxiety which he displays not to press incon- 
veniently on the Company’s treasury. With him the expediency of 
this or that scheme of church policy and government in the East, 
becomes a mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, as if the 
expenditure of thousands or tens of thousands would not be well 
repaid by the diffusion of the blessings of Christianity throughout 
Asia. That Dr. Shepherd should have become infected with this 
miserable economy in the service of the East India Company, is not 
at all surprising, for we are well aware that the inability to incur 
additional expence, has long been a conclusive argument against 
improvements of every description. Whether an increase in the 
number of judges, or of priests,. be proposed, the answer is *'we 
can’t afford it;” and to that plea, as things stand at present, there 
is to be sure no satisfactory reply. It would be in vain for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Board of Control, to urge an 
increase of the Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment, without either 
providing some means of its support other than the territorial, re- 
venues of India, or instituting a strict inquiry into the disposal of 
every rupee of surplus, drawn from that source, beyond the actual 
exigencies of the Indian Government. Mr. Rickards has long ago 
incontrovertibly proved, that the sums annually paid into the tr^- 
suries of India, are more than sufficient for all the just purposes of 
its public administration. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Board of ^ontrol, and Dr, Shepherd too, are » fault, because, 
instead of resolutely probing evils of the present system, and de- 
nouncing to Parliament and the country the unprincipled dissipation of 
the wealtb^hich is wrung from theindustry of India } they content 
themselves with the suggestion of mere jialliatives, arid studiously 
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abst^m from tJie indication of any «chemjB of reform, which is likely 
to prove unpalatable to the sovereigns of Leadenhall Street. There 
every principle of public duty to England and to India, is with 
shameless effrontery sacrificed at the%hrine of patronage. To pre- 
serve that patronage, the cumbrous establishments of imperial 
payer are maintained as charges on a trade, which without the 
artificial suppo^of influence and revenue, were insufficient to em- 
ploy a pedlar ; ^pensive factories are supported where hone are 
wanted, and the expenditure of ambassadors defrayed, whexe there 
is not business for a travelling clerk. For this all the duties of eo- 
vernment are neglected, the just claims of the army are unsatisfied 
the administration of justice is abandoned to beardless boys, and 
the ministers of religion compelled to betray their trust, or be 
martyrs to its execution. To us it appears that the most expensive 
establishment suggested in the following extract, were, by no means 
a provision too ample for the Church of Asia. It is not necessary 
that the proposed Bishopricks of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
«ie Cape, should be endowed with the opulence of Durham, or of 
Derry, but that sufficient provision be made for the due and orderly 
administration of the rites of relimdhHp those who are already be- 
lievers, and the succession of Christiaii ministers for the conversion 
of heathen nations, acknowledging the sovereignty of England 
seems to us to be a duty, the performance of which, as long as the 
least unnecessary expence exists of any kind, no financial difficulty 
can excuse. The scheme of a navigating bishop, half priest, half 
sailor, and whose visitation is traced by Dr. Shepherd, were truly 
apostolical, but we very much fear that ‘ nolo episcopari,’ would 
be returned to an offer of the new mitre from every parson in the 
United Kingdom, unless, indeed, it be the learned and pious divine 
to whose zeal in the conversion of souls, we are indebted for the 
work under review. 

' Dr. Buchannan s zeal for an. Episcopal establishment in the 
East, urged him to suggest the expediency of appointing a metro- 
politan Archbishop, and three suffragan Bishops, &c. &c But 
near two years previously to such his suggestion, viz., 1805-6 a 
plan for Church Government in India had been proposed on a 
much more moderate and limited scale 3 and under, at that time, 
a prevailing supposition, that all our foreign possessions were in 
Church matters, controlled by the Bishop of London, as being 
attached to his Lordship’s diocese, the proposed measure was sub- 
mitted to Bishop Porteus, who, expressing his own approval, 
advised its being submitted to his Grace of Canterbury for further 
consideration, and which was accordingly done. 

' The measuw proposed was, the appointment d a Vicar- 
General, or Bishop, with three Archdeacons. The latter were to 
have been the three senior Chaplains at the three Presidencies, 
who, having risen from the junior situations, and served at the 
several stations of their respective Presidencies, would have been 
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enabled to assist the Bishop, with -every local information relative 
to the rules and regulations of <ihe service,— the , manner and cus- 
toms of the country in regard Vo the Europeans,— the habits and 
prejudices of the Natives, — thi stations, as to their locality and 
importance, in respect to the number of Christians,— and indeed 
as to the various other matters of which a Bishop in India ^ould 
necessarily be in possession. The Archdeacons vmn to reodVe 
500/. per annum, in addition to their salary as sap)r Presidency 
Chaplains. Here, at the very outset, was a saving of 4,600/. per 
annum, as each Archdeacon now receives 2,000/. per annum 
and thus there would already have been a saving of nearly 70 , 000 /., 
whilst the establishment would hhve been much more efficient than 
that now formed. 

The Bishop was not to have been considered as stationary or 
fixed to either Presidency j but to be a truly Asiatic Bishop, ex- 
tending his visitation to the interior, as well as to fbe Presidencies, 
lie was to have spent his first year in personally visiting each 
station on the Bengal establishment, — in consecrating such churches 
as might be built in the interior of the country,— in holding con- 
firmations at the head stations df every district, &c.— and in issuing 
such regulations for the furtherance of religion as, from hia own 
local knowledge he might deem expedient. (Considering the ex- 
tent of country, and the number of stations where his presence is 
actually required, together with the arrangements be would have to 
make, it would take him the year in a proper fulfilment of bis 
duties ) He was afterwards to have proceeded to Madras, and to 
have spent the greater part of the second year on that Establish- 
ment, in a similar performance of his episcopal functions. On the 
third year, after visiting Bombay and its interior, he was to have 
returned to Bengal j and thus was he to have made bis triennial 
visitations of stations as well as of Presidencies. 

^ It may be recollected, that when India was first erected into a 
see, the Island of Ceylon formed no part of the diocese of Calcutta. 
The expediency of making it a part of that diocese originated with 
the late Bishop Middleton, who, in his third visitation, deemed it 
expedient to include Penang. Thus, much of the valuable time 
which tllat prelate would have been enabled to have given to visit^t 
ing the interior of his diocese, was engrossed by sea voyages. , A 
similar encroachment on the time of the late Bishop Heber is to be 
lamented ; and, consequently, how to prevent its recurrence merits 
consideration. 

‘ The Bishop of Chester, in his discourse already adverted toi 
observed, that the duty incumbent on a Christian Government, of 
providing foAhe religious instruction of its Christiamsubjects, is a 
duty which cannot be denied, however the acknowledgment of it 
may be evaded.” The force, therefore, of his Lordship’s observa- 
tion must be acknowledged to be such as to warrant a suggestiqn 
on the expediency of appointing a second Bishop j should the object 
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whidl the societies for the propagatioa of the Gospel, at home and 
abroad^ have in view, viz., the " establishment of three Bishopricks 
instead of one,” be for the present postponed. Indeed, such a mea- 
sure may be opposed and rejected^n the ground of increasing ex- 
pence, without meeting other, and perhaps still stronger, claims to 
the beneficent consideration of the Board and the Government, 
than those within the limits of the three Presidencies 5 for it may 
justly be advanced, that if our ecclesiastical establishment be of any 
Use — if Episcopacy be necessary or essential any where, some such 
form of discipline, and such an order as that of Bishops, are surely 
wanted, to Superintend the Protestant Church in our islands, no 
less than on the continent of Imia. And as we are assured, by 
the voice of truth, that whatever good we can do should be more 
especially done to the household of faith, the appointment of a 
second Bishop, to the eastward of the Cape, appears to be a mea- 
sure so truly desirable as hardly to be resist^. 

* By the appointment of a second Bishop, whose episcopal func- 
tions should be directed to the colonies and islands eastward of the 
Cape, the future Bishop of Calcutta ;«rould be empowered to confine 
his duties to the continent of India j and not, like his regretted 
predecessors, for the favourable accomplishment of a sea voyage, 
have to hasten through the interior of his extensive diocese, in 
order to take advantage of the different monsoons which prevail in 
the Eastern seas. 

* Under a supposition that a second Bishop should ultimately 
become appointed, and consequently his attention be directed to our 
colonies or possessions in that distant quarter, the following is the 
course, with the several places of stoppage, which he could, with 
advantage to the best interests of religion, most conveniently to 
himself, take in his visitation. And as his residence, if Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay form the diocese of Calcutta, would be nomi- 
nally or ostensibly at the Cape, bis visitation is considered to com- 
mence from that point. 

" Leaving the Cape, it would be desirable for him first to visit 
the Mauritius, which may be considered, in point of distance, from 
twenty to thirty days’ sail 3 from thence he would go to Ceylon, a 
T^sage of about three weeks j from Ceylon he would cross the 
Bay of Bengal, and reach Benang in about twelve or fifteen days. 
On quitting Penang, he would sail through the straits of Malacca, 
and touch at Singapore, in his way to Canton, a voyage from six- 
teisn to twenty days. On his departure from Canton he raight^yisit 
Melville Island, another of our settlements, and from thence through 
Lorre’s Straits, to York Point, coasting New South Wal^s to Ifort 
Jackson 3 this voyage would occupy about three weeks 3 from Port 
Jackson to Van Dieman’s Land would be a passage of about ten 
days: and sailing froin thence to St. H^na, which may be con- 
sidered the beat course in his return to the Cape, he would finish 
his visitation in about three weeks more. 
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‘But if the two Presidencies of Calcutta and Madras shouM, oh 
deliberation, be deemed of sufficient magnitude fdr oiie dibcese, 
Bombay might form a compotj^uf part of the second Bishoprick! 
And, as. the latter Presidency is the track of severarChiUa ships, aS 
also the principal Port df the Coihparty’s marine, the Bishop^om 
it would always have the best opportunities Of making his visita- 
tions, and at the most moderate expense ; and for ’'^hich a’ fixed 
allowance might be made, in order to prevent arty unreasonable 
charges. 

‘ If Bombay were a part of the second diocese, the Bishop could 
visit the interior of this Presidency every other year, and the only 
difference in the route of his more extended visitation by sea, would 
be in ^is sailing/rft to Ceylon, and returning by the Mauritius to 
Bombay, which in this case would be his Lordship’s ostensible resi- 
dence instead of the Cape. In the course thus pointed out, the 
Bishop would be enabled to take his passage in such ships as might, 
in their times of sailing, offer most convenient accommodation j and 
as in the order of ports already laid down, there are always ships to 
be met with, it would be unnecessary to take up or engage any 
particular vessel for the whole visitation j which cannot but be de- 
sirable, as saving a vast expense, and making the Bishop master of 
his own time. . 

‘ An objection to the foregoing measure may arise from an ap- 
parent incongruity in uniting the Government colonies and a part 
of the East India Company’s possessions under one Bishop, and 
hence as to the mode of payment of his Lordship’s salary and pen- 
sion. But be it recollected, that at this moment two Government 
colonies, viz., Ceylon and New South Wales, are annexed to the 
see of Calcutta, and therefore there can be no reason for allowing 
such objection to have any weight •, and as the Archdeaconries of 
Ceylon and New South Wales would be transferred to the diocese 
(jf the second Bishop, the Government and the East India Company 
might readily adjust the payment of his Lordship’s income, by a 
comparative relation to the different places he would have to visit, 
as being in his jurisdiction. That the duties of the two Bishops 
would, as to their own individual ease and comfort, bear no coni± 
parison j and that the performance of those, which would indispe* 
sably be required of the second Bishop, Would be attended with 
danger, as well as many privations, must be evident ; it follows 
then, that in point of income and Retirement, the second Bishop 
should be placed on an equal footing with the Bishop of Calcutta.’ 

We cannot conclude without expressing our acknowledgments to 
Dr. Shepherd, for the information which his pamphlet has been the 
means of commpnicating to the public, and we have great pleasure 
in recommending it to those' who have the interests of religion 
and the honour of their i^ountry at heart. 
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An Autumn Evening. 

From * The Blachburn Gazette/ 

See the Autumn Sun declining, 

Gild? with radiant gold the west ; 
And his latest beams reclining 
* On the Ocean’s silver breast/ 
Brighter glowing, 

Ere he leaves the world to rest. 

Still upon the verge of Ocean, 

Lingers the refulgent ray, 

Which adorns the downward motion, 

Of the glorious orb of day, 

As he mildly 

Draws his parting beams away. 

Where sultry heats, so late distressing. 
Parch’d the arid sun-scorch’d ground ; 
Now the gentle breeze refreshing. 

Wafts odoriferous scents around, — 
And all bounteous 
Bids the fragrant dews abound. 

Gleaming twilight, next succeeding. 
Veil’d in mists is Nature’s face ; 
Further still she swift receding, 

Yields to night her transient space,— 
And flits away, 

Other setting suns to grace. 

Night, the hour of calm reflections ; 

Night, the time of solemn thought ; 
Night, to view the vast perfections 
Which the source of being wrought, 
Draws her curtain. 

And spreads her ebon shades afloat. 

Hush’d in silence^ost in shadows — 
Ev’ry aerial warbler still ; 

Not a sound across the meadows, 

Save the sweet ton’d Philomel, 

Nightly chanting 
By you ever murmuring rill. 

Now the Moon, in heavenly grandeur, 
Rising sheds her mildest rays; 

And in true majestic splendour,, 

Travels through the glittering tlaze 
Of countless s^, 

That spangle heaven’s ethereal maze. 

Thus, as night to night returning, 

I’ve watched the calm retreat of day; 
Have view’d amaz’d, the Am adorning 
The ample bosom of thes€%«- 
Then retiring, > ^ 

Astonish’d how these things can be. 
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V^OYAGK FROM BoMBAY TO MadRAB AKD CALCUTTA. 

No. V. 

Departure from Point de Galle in Ceylon, — Negapc^tatn^Trunque^ 
bar — Pondicherry — Covelong. 

Point de Gilley April {22. 

We embarked at day-light under the expectation of a fresh land- 
breeze to take US out clear of the inner harbour before aun rise, the 
passage being so narrow, and hemmed in by sunken rocks on eFery 
side, that it is only with a fair Wind that a large ship cafa get out. 
Being already unmoored, we slipped from a stern anchor laid out 
for us by one of the pilot boats. The wind was light from oflF the 
land, and gradually dying away, and the heavy swell that rolled in 
from seaward occasioned us twice to pitch our spritsail yard under, 
and one surf broke nearly over the forecastle, though we had then 
every stitch of canvas set, and were not going a knot a head through 
the water. We continued in this way with boats towing for fully 
three hours, during which time we had gone little more than a mile 
from our anchorage, and it falling now a dead calm, with a heavy 
sea breaking in from the southward, the ship was no longer under 
the management of the helm, and we were obliged to anchor. We 
rolled here during this calm in such a way as to endanger our masts, 
which, if not well secured, might have been fairly rolled over the 
side, and the ports were all shut in, and secured on both sides to 
prevent our shipping water. Some of the horses below were 
thrown off their legs, and indeed it was not an easy task to walk the 
deck steadily, since the ship rolled, and pitched and tumbled about 
as much as in the heaviest gale of wind, and though it was a perfect 
calm, the surf beat against the rocks under our stern with such 
force, as to throw their spray to the height of fifty or sixty feet in 
the air. 

We remained in this unpleasant situation until past noon, when 
the sea-breeze set in, and enabled us to weigh and make sail. We 
could then but just weather a dangerous rock, called the Bellows, 
from its breakers giving forth a sound of blowing as they roll th^ 
foam over it, and lying off the easternmost point of the entrance ro 
Gallee-harbour. Having cleared this at two p. m., the pilot left the 
ship, and we made sail |o the southward in company with the Laura, 
Captain Dennis, from Mocha, bound to Bengal, who had sailed in t 
the morning from the' Ojuter Roads here, and not having since 
brought up, was consequently far .a head of us. 

At sun-set, having steered along a low and woody coast, in the 
direction of B.S.Er for dbou| four leagues, we came abreast of a 
small islet, close to the ehore,' covered with trees, and called Woody 
Island. A little beyond this, to the eastward, we remarked the red 
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cliflfe, which give the name of Red Bay to the height of the coast on 
which they appear. When the centre of the bay bore N.N.E. | E. 
we had the point of Dondra Head, bearing East, just visible 
through the haze. 

We rounded this Cape, which forms the extremity of the Island of 
Ceylon to the southward, at the distance of «bout a league, the 
weather being squally, and the wind off the land. It is a low pro- 
jecting point covered with cocoa-nut trees close to its extreme edge, 
and has this peculiar future of distinction from low lands in general, 
that just off its pitch to the southward there is such deep water that 
no soundings are obtained within a mile of it, within one hundred 
fathoms of line4 

23d.-*— At day-light, the visible extreme of Ceylon bore north, and 
we were at some distance from the land, a southerly current having 
carried us further off than the course, a distance by the log ; for since 
rounding Dondra Head we had steered E. by N. J-N. sixty miles, 
to pass outside the Great Basses, and at noon were in latitude 6" V 
N. and longitude 81° 44' E., or to the S. E. of it. 

We hauled now N.N.E., to make the Little Basses before dark, 
and at 5° 40' p. m. brought the breakers in one with Chimney Hill, 
bearing N.W, Having passed these two dangerous reefs, 
which, standing at the distance of seven and nine miles from the 
shore, impede the safe navigation of vessels round the S.E. coast of 
Ceylon, and have been the cause of many shipwrecks, we hauled a 
north course with the wind off the land, and a current setting to the 
northward and eastward, at the rate of a mile an hour. 

At sun-set, the Chimney Hill bore N.W. by W.^W., and the 
northern visible extreme of the island N. by W. We found Captain 
Honsburgh’s directions and delineations of the coasts, and its sea 
marks perfectly accurate throughout. These were evidently from 
observations made during his own voyages along this coast, and not 
from the authority of others, on which he has sometimes necessarily 
been obliged to rely j and it is but justice to this indefatigable and 
able hydrographer, to state that in all parts of the coast which he 
describes from personal observation, his descriptions are constantly 
accurate, ^Clear, and intelligible. ' '' 

^ 24th.— At day-light, we were within a league of the coast, tjfiich 
was here edged with a white sandy beach towards the sea, a V^^in 
CDuntrjr, abundantly wooded behind, and jj^anges of broken bills 
rising in the interior, presenting the aspect .of a rich and a diversi- 
fied country, , , 

„ " 'fu'' 

We had light winds from the southward and south-east, wit}i^|i||^ 
Weather, and smooth water. At noon,, we obser^ved in latitude 
7'^ 14' 1^. upd Iqngitude 81^° 2'.E. with, a remarkable piece of table^ 
land bavins a luiqp like a square tjpwe^ jja^ig frqm ope epd,,cajled 
by the English Westminster Abbey, from us resemblance to , that, 
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edifice in shape* bearing S.W. by W. JW.,. and another equally re* 
markable hill, called the Friar s Hood, in shape exactly like a friar*# 
hood, when thrown over the head, bearing W.N.W. distant off 
shore from four to five miles. 

The wind still being from the southward, we ftow steered 
N.N.W. to keep the shore aboard. At two p. m. a sail wofri disv 
covered a head, turning to windward, and at 3® SO' we passed under 
her stern, and spoke her. She proved to be the ship JOirndn, 
twenty-three days from Calcutta, bound to Bombay, to Which sport 
she belonged. 

At sun-set, the hill of Westminster Abbey bore S.S.W.fW., and 
the Friar’s Hood S.W., distant off shore five or six miles. The 
wind now began to fall light, and draw more off the land, so that 
before midnight we were close hauled, steering N.N.E. 

25th. — We intended to have anchored at Trincomalee for a few 
hours, partly for the execution of some business there, but the 
strength of the land winds which blew right off from the N.W., and 
the set of a current with them kept us at such a distance off the land 
in the morning, as to render our anchoring there difficult. 

It fell calm at eight a. m., and we had a sultry day. The current 
now set us to the northward, and at noon we observed in latitude 
8° 45' N., and were in longitude by chronometer^ 81° 38' E., with 
the top of some of the interior hills of Ceylon just visible above the 
water, bearing S.W. by W.|W. 

At sun-set, we were still a great distance off the land, though it 
was still in sight, and all our endeavours to close in with it were 
opposed both by the wind and the current. We were completely 
off the bank of soundings, having no bottom with a hundred 
fathoms of line. 

During the night, it continued calm, with light airs at intervals 
from the seaward, but of short duration, and variable. 

26th. At day-light we had drawn in so as id have the low land 
about Point Pedro and Point Palmyra, or the northern extreme of 
Ceylon, in sight from the mast-head, our soundings being in six- 
teen fathoms, full twelve miles off the shore. The wholb of the 
northi^n portion of the island beyond Trincomalee, in the districts 
of Wanny and Jaffnapatam, forms a striking contrast with the ge- 
neral a^[>^t of the country south of Colombo on the poast, and of 
Candy in the' interior. The whole of the southern part of the islahcl 
is hilly near the sea, and mountainous as it recedes inland towards 
the 9ehtre. Some of the ranges presenting masses of the most 
farttestic shape. The northern part is altogether one extended 
plain, with aimply a beach of sand overhung by groves of cocoa<inut 
trees to be seen from the sea, fringing the coast, and not ativemi- 
nence of any kind to be dwtinguishS as breaking* line of those 
trees from the ihterior, 
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At n#Dn we observed in lat, 9° 52' N., and were in long. 80° if 
E. with sonndings in twenty-six fathoms, and no land in sight. 
We had thus passed on the outside of the long sand bank, called 
Point Pedro Shoal, which curves round the northern extreme of 
Ceylon. This was surveyed by Capt. Heywood, in H. M. S. Leopard, 
in ,lg02, and a passage between it and the shore was found prac- 
ticable — the channel being about three miles wide, and the depth 
throughout from seven to nine fathoms on soft mud. The shoal 
itself may be approached to six fathoms on the outside in the day 
time, and eight at ni^t, and on the shoal itself there are in few 
places less than three fathoms water. 

As we opened the straits between Ceylon and the Peninsula of 
India, called the Gulf of Manaar, on the south of Ramisseram and 
Adam’s bridge, and Palk’s Bay to the northward of Jaffnapatam, 
the winds drew more southerly through it, and we felt the northerly 
current here more strongly. These straits are not generally navi- 
gable by vessels drawing more than six feet water •, but small brigs 
drawing twelve and thirteen feet, go down through them in the 
JS.W. monsoon, when it would be dangerous for them to go round 
the southern extreme of Ceylon. On reaching the shoal barrier be- 
tween Ramisseram and Mantiar, they lighten to six feet by discharging 
their cargo, and after passing over, take it in again, this occasioning 
them a detention of three or four days only, as there are airways 
labourers and boats here at the proper season to give the necessary 
assistance. On the island of Ramisseran is a celebrated pagoda, 
which is frequented by pilgrims from every part of Hindoostan. 
Its celebrity is connected with some local veneration of the spot on 
which it stands, and with some traditions regarding the passage of 
Adam’s bridge, and the separation of Ceylon from the continent of 
India. From the Island of Manaar to Calpenteen is the scene of the 
pearl fishery, so that at particular periods of the year both sides of 
these straits have a superabundant population, and it is remarkable 
that though this nojthern and north-western part of Ceylon is much 
less fertile, less healthy, and less agreeable in every respect than 
the southern coast j it is here that all the most colossal ruins and 
surprising vestiges of the population, the wealth, the superstition, 
and often the useful labours of the early Ceylonese are fottnd. 
There are some remarks and conjectures as to the cause <jf this 
seeming inconsistency, in the Introduction to Mr. Bartolacci’sWork 
on Ceylon, which are both ingenious and satisfactory, and throw 
great light on the subject. 

27 th. — ^We had crossed over, with light southerly airs, from-the 
Island of Ceylon to the Coast of Coromandel, steering N;^. to 
keep well in with the land, and keeping in from twenty to fifteen 
fathoms water. 

At sun-rise, we found ourselves nearly abreast of Negapatam, 
within five or six miles of the shore. The town from hence had a 
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straggling appearance, though there were many nea^ buildings 
scattered along the beach near the sea shore. Ttje fort is situated 
to the southward of the town, where there is a small fiver, having 
a dangerous bar at its entrance, and, therefore, navigable only by 
small country 'vessels, which must pass close to'a battery on tl^e 
north side of the river, either on entering or coming 
there are two channels which are used, the weather one on ?n, 
and the lee one in leaving the river, according to the pf^vMling 
monsoon. The anchorage for large ships 4n fair weather, is with 
the flng-statF west, in five fathoms j but in foul weather with the 
flag-sta(F W. by S., and the largest of the Pagodas of Nagore N;W. 
in seven fathoms, in both of which berths good holding ground is 
found. To the southward of Negapatam, about eight miles, is a 
long shoal with twenty to twenty-four feet water on it. It lies at 
the distance of from three to four miles off shore, and extends for 
six or seven miles in a direction of north and south. Small vessels, 
of course, pass over and inside it — but large ships generally keep 
without, approaching it no nearer than six and seven fathoms, as 
those are the depths close to its outer edge. The depths between 
it and the shore vary from three fathoms and a half to five. There 
is a rise of tide of three feet on the springs experienced here, and 
high water falls at five o’clock on the full and change. 

The first Europeans who possessed Negapatam, were the Por- 
tuguese, From them it passed into the bands of the Dutch in 1660, 
who fortified it so strongly, that it formed one of their chief set- 
tlements on this side of India. It surrendered to the English in 
I 7 HI, after withstanding a siege made by land and sea fofces under 
the joint command of Admiral Sir EdWard Hughes and General Sir 
Hector Munro. The besieging force is stated to have been much 
less effective than that of the garrison. The siege lasted about a 
fortnight, during which time the garrison made several desperate 
sallies, but were repulsed, and refused to listen to the summons to 
surrender, This was at length submitted to, however, on condition 
I of military honours being granted to them, and private property 
respected. In the following year, when peace was concluded be- 
tween the English and the Dutch ; the town of Negapatarti, and its 
dependencies were ceded to the former by treaty, in whose pos- 
session it still remains as a dependency of the Government of 
Madras, and garrisoned and made tributary to that Presidency. 
Negapatam was considered formerly as the principal Port of 
Tanjore, and as such carried on an extensive foreign and inland 
trade. It imported cotton from Bombay arid Surat, raw and 
worked silks from Bengal j sugar, spices, &c. from the Eastern 
Islands, Java, Sumatra, and Malacca ; elephants, horses, timber,^ 
and gold, from Pegu j and the manufactures and productions ot 
China from Canton. As it was itself cbiefiy a manufacturing'town, 
its exports were made in muslins, chintzes, handkerchiefs, 

, OricDUd Herald, VoJ. 23. ^ c 
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ginghams*, cotton cloths, and coarse articles of clothing for the 
American and West India markets, suited to the wants of the 
negro slaves there. The wars of Hyder Ali and his son Tippoo, 
are thought to have been the chief cause of the decline of its con- 
sequence, and since that period it has not possessed much im- 
portance as a place of import for foreign trade) but there still con- 
tinue to be large manufactures of cotton in the various kind of 
cloths made on this coast, carried on under inspection of a com- 
mercial resident and other officers at Negapatam. 

To the northward of the town about three miles, we observed an 
old black pagoda of a rude and inelegant shape, standing close to 
the sea-beach, and about three miles farther to the northward, were 
five white pagodas, of a much more light and elegant form; These 
resemble, from a distance, five obelisks, for they are precisely of 
that shape, being square at the base, and rising to a considerable 
height till they terminate nearly in a point at the summit. On a 
nearer approach, the a[)pearance of dark windows, or of something 
which form lines of black, alternately with the white, is seen. They 
all stand near each other, and the principal one being much higher 
than the rest, they form altogether an excellent sea-mark on the 
coast. 

Close to these five white pagodas, and on the northern side of 
them, is the river of Nagore, on the*bar of which it is eight feet at 
high water, and the rise of tides about three feet on the springs, 
when high water falls at a quarter past eight o’clock. The anchor- 
age in the road of this place is two or three miles off the river’s 
mouth, with the five white pagodas bearing W.S.W. in five fathoms. 
The town of Nagore, which is under the Government of Madras, 
and has a Commercial Resident, is a place of manufacture for 
cotton cloths, &c., and the Natives there are wealthy enough to 
have small square-rigged vessels for carrying on their own trade. 

We had an earlier breeze to-day than we had been favoured with 
for many days past, and, crowding all sail, we soon came abreast of 
KaricaulOj neither the town nor fort of which are easily discernible 
from the sea, as they lie about three hundred yards up from the 
mouth of the river, on the northern bank of which they are seated. 
This place, with a rich and populous territory around it, was a grant 
of the Rajah of Tanjore to the French, in and at subsequent 
periods. It then exported the produce of the surrounding country, 
in rice and other grain, and the labour of the people in manufac- 
tured goods of varioqs kinds. The country itself is represented as 
the most fertile of any portion of this coast, being watered by ,(wo 
navigable branches of the Cavery, which descend through it tp' the 
sea. The fort was besieged in 1760, by an English force under 
Major^Monson, and there were then 155 pieces of cannon, beside? 
mortars, and a proportionate quantity of ammunition and other 
military stores, found among the spoils when they surrendered. 
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There were then dependent on this settlement of Karicaul 1 13 vil- 
lages, the revenue from which, including the customs Of the port 
and town, pfoduced 30,000 pandas a-yCar. 

At noon, we observed in lat. 10° 55' N., and were in long, by a 
set of lunar distances taken in the morning and brought up to npon,, 
of 80° 5' lO" E., and by chronometer, at the same time^ 80^ 3', 
having the five white pagodas of Nagore to bear S.W. by*S,,,and 
the town of Tranquebar to bear N.W,, with soundings in fourteen 
fathoms.* 

The breeze continued to freshen from the S.E., and, ns vjre hauled 
in N.N.W. in order to have a nearer view of Tranejuebar, we came 
up abreast of it at one p.m., within the distance of a mile or two, 
so as to be able to distinguish all the buildings of the town quite 
plainly. The Danish flag was displayed from a very elevated flag-* 
fetaff allixed to the northern end of the principal church, which had 
ji tower at its other end, and stood apparently near the centre of the 
town. We answered this by the display of our own flag as we 
passed, and neither of us hauled them down until they were no 
longer to be distinguished by the other. The appearance of ■ 
Tranquebar is interesting from the sea. To the southward were 
chiefly the dwellings of the Native Indians. The bastions of the 
fort, which were constructed of black stones, were seen close to the 
sea, with the surf beating on their foundations. In the centre was 
a large dark building, which appeared like a church, with a tower 
at one end and the flag-staff at the other. North of this, and appa- 
rently without the fort, was a pretty modern house, with a pillared 
jjortico, whose white columns were well contrasted with the verdure 
of a garden of trees behind them. Close by this stood a larger 
edilice close on the beach, with its light yellow front relieved by 
lofty pilastres in white chunam, facing the sea. The centre of the 
town showed the tops of many large and apparently well-built 
houses, and in the roads were anchored two brigs, and several 
smaller vessels, engaged most probably in trade. There is a 
biuall river at Tranquebar, for coasting boats, but vessels anchor 
with the flag-staff from W. to W.N.W., in five or six fathoms. 

As a settlement of Europeans, Tranquebar was first subject to 
the Danes, whose flag still flies there. The circumstances which 
led to their first possession of it are worth noting. About the year 
1612, Marcellus de Boschhonder, an officer of the second rank in 
the Dutch East India Company, was sent with letters from the 
General, and Prince Maurice, of Nastllu, to Cenuwieraat, 
EmpefOr of Ceylon, the object of which was to undermine as much 
as possible the interests of the Portuguese in India, and to expel 
them as speedily as possible from Ceylon. The Dutch ambassador 
was received With great consideration, and the result of his miision 
was a treaty between the States General and the Emperor, by which 
they were permitted to build a fort at Cotjaar, or Trincomalee, the 
2 c 2 
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ix^terials for which were to be provided by the Emperor, who was 
also to provide magazines of stores for their goods and merchandize. 
Bdschhonder was detained in the island, at the Court of Candy, 
jrather against his own wish, but, during a stay of several years, all 
the honours that could be conferred on him were granted by the 
King, and in the conspicuous part which he acted, both in council 
tind in iJie field, where he repeatedly met and defeated the Portu- 
guese, he became one of the greatest heroes and most distinguished 
characters in the country. He was at length invested with unli- 
mited powers to conclude treaties and form any engagements he 
thought fit, in the King’s name, and being unable to procure the 
necessary aid which they desired against the Portuguese, from this 
country, it was thought expedient to send him to Europe, in order 
to make known his powers to the States General, the Prince of 
Orange, and the Directors of the Dutch East India Company. 

^Vhen Boschhonder arrived in Holland, some dissensions soon 
arose between him and the Directors of the latter body. This Prince 
of Mingore (for that, among a multitude of others, was one of his 
Candian titles) exalted above measure by the part he had acted in 
Ceylon, the influence he had acquired, the servility he had experi- 
enced, and the rank and the titles which he enjoyed, exacted more 
homage from the Directors than they were disposed to yield to 
one whom they regarded as their servant and inferior. The Prince 
of Mingore, accordingly, listening more to the suggestions of vanity 
than to the precepts of duty, repaired to Copenhagen, where, on the 
20th of March, 1618, he concluded a treaty with Christian the 4th, 
King of Denmark, which promised to secure to that monarch those 
advantages, of which the want of more condescension in the Dutch 
East India Company, to their supercilious countryman, seemed to 
have deprived them. 

Boschhonder sailed from Copenhagen, in the Elephant man-of- 
war, with a yacht to attend her, which had been furnished him by the 
Danish king, for the conveyance of himself, his wife, the Princess 
of MiogOre, and their numerous retinue. The East India Company 
also sent five ships of their own for the purposes of trade, under the 
command of a Danish nobleman, named Gule Gedde. These were 
on the Company’s own account, but for the Elephant and her yacht 
Boschhonder had guaranteed to the King of Denmark the payment 
of tbeir value by the Emperor of Ceylon. This enterprising cha- 
racter unfortunately died on the passage out, and it was not until 
twenty-two month|. after leaving Copenhagen that the squadron 
anchored in the bajrof Trincomalee. 

On anchoring here, intelligence was sent to Candy of the Ipival 
of the fleet, and of the death of the ambassador and fiis son, on the 
voyage, while copies of the treaty were forwarded, and a statement 
of the charges for the vessels, which were stated, to have been, all 
of them, built for the Emperor, and to be awaiting his orders. The 
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Emperor's grief and disappointment at the death of his most dis- 
tinguished favourite, was accompanied, also, with a feeling of so 
much indignation at the injustice of the claim made on him for 
vessels which he had neither authorized to be built, nor could ev^r 
hope to use, that he despatched messengers to declare he would 
have nothing to do with the ships, and that as for the treaty, he 
should never ratify or observe it. 

The Danish Admiral, Gule Gedde, now thought fit to show his 
resentment on the yet unburied corpse of Boschhonder, which was 
still on board, as well as that of his son. It is said that the inter- 
ment of this unfortunate ambassador was accompanied with cir- 
cumstances of the most marked contempt, and an expression of the 
most vindictive feelings, while the corpse of the son, merely because 
liis Danish Majesty, Christian the Fourth, had stood sponsor, at his 
baptism, was buried with all the pomp that the funeral obsequies of 
a royal infant could have demanded. From his wife, too, who still 
remained alive, to mourn over her husband and her child, this un- 
feeling Admiral took nearly the whole of her property, and sent 
her off to Candy, with three staatdogters, or maids of honour, and 
an old waiting* maid, where she remained at the court for about 
seven years, and then was taken by the Danish Admiral, Rowland 
Carpes, with the Emperor’s permission, to the settlement at Tran- 
quebar. 

To amend, in some degree, for this failure of the expedition to 
Ceylon, Gule Gedde proceeded to the coast of Coromandel, seem- 
ingly in search of some eligible spot for a settlement,' when he 
anchored at Tranciuebar, and purchased of the Rajah of Tanjore 
the port itself, and a limited district around it, for the payment of 
an annual rent of 2,000 pagodas. The troops that were destined 
for Ceylon, and had come out in the squadron, were now landed 
here, and a factory, with a good fort for its defence, was soon 
erected, and the Admiral returned to Denmark. 

The Jesuits had settled here |>me time before the arrival of the 
Danes, and their persevering iJjours had made many converts to 
the Christian faith. Their church is still existing, and besides it, 
there is another, belonging to the inhabitants and to the garrison, 
which is called Zion, and a third, erected by the Danish Mission- 
aries, and consecrated in IT07, under the name of JerusaletQ. In 
1699, the Rajah of Tanjore, wishing to dispossess the Danes of 
Tranquebar, brought an army of 30,000 men gainst it ; and after 
incredible labour and patience, they had brou^t their trenches to 
within half- pistol shot of the walls. The Danes had applied to the 
English, at Madras, for assistance, and just at this critical moment 
the reinforcements arriyed. A sortie was immediately made on the 
besiegers, and they were put to flight, with great loss, and com- 
pelled to raise the siege. It was again besieged by the Rajah, m 
1718, but without effect i and they have never disturbed them 
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since. In the year I8O7, when the capital of the Danes was visited 
by'" the British fleet, the city of Copenhagen burnt, and all its ships 
of war brought over, for security, to ride in the ports of England. 
Two companies of Sepoys were sent down from Madras, to take 
quiet possession of Tranquebar, and both that place and Senampore, 
on the Hoogly, above Calcutta, the only settlements belonging to 
them in the East Indies, surrendered to us without resistance. 
Since the late restoration of affairs in Europe to their pretended 
fonner footing, both these^ places have been restored to the Danes, 
and their national flag was flying here as we passed it to-day. 

We continued to enjoy a fine breeze from the S.E., and at four 
p. M. were abreast of Devicotta, a fort seated on a small island, just 
within the entrance of the river Coleroon. This place may be known 
by a thick grove of trees near the sen, and four remarkable build- 
ings father inland, called the Pagodas of Chalambaram, which bear 
directly west, when on a line with the centre of the grove. There 
is a dangerous shoal, which stretches from the mouth of this river 
to the southward, as far as the southern end of the Coleroon wood. 
It is steep too, on the outside the western, shoaling suddenly from 
twelve to four fathoms, so that it would be prudent not to approach 
it within fifteen. His Majesty’s ship Falmouth, according to the 
testimony of Horsburgh, in standing toward this shoal in the night, 
with an intention to tack, in twelve fathoms, missed stays, and got 
into four and a half, where she anchored, and was fortunate enough 
to be able to warp out in the morning, as the weather was fine. 
The fort of Devicotta is said to be strongly built, and well planned, 
but is at present without a garrison. In I7C8, it was taken from 
the Rajah of Tanjore, by an English force, under Major Lawrence, 
when the garrison were put to flight. It was once intended to 
have been formed into a harbour ; and a formal cession of the 
surrounding territory was obtained by the East India Company, 
from the Rajah, with that professed view ^ but this object was 
abandoned, and it is still a place of obscurity, though still under the 
government of the Madras establishment. 

At sun-set, we had the flag-staff of Porto Novo bearing S.W.f W. 
off shore, about six or seven miles. This is described to be one of 
the best pons on the coast of Coromandel, but it can only be in 
southerly winds, when it is sheltered by the Coleroon shoal, just 
described, to the southward of it. To haul into this anchorage, it 
is advised to bring the flag-staff to bear W. by N.|N., and the 
two central pagodas of Chalamharam S.W. by W. JW., at the same 
tim^, when a vessel may stand in clear of the north end Ihe 
Coleroon shoal, and anchor in six fathoms mud, with the southiem- 
most of the pagodas S.W. JW,, and the flag-staff of Porto Novo 
W.^N., off shore two miles. The river, or creek, is navigable only 
for small boa^s, and the water procured here is said to be bad. It was 
once a [)lace of suflScient consequence to support both a French and 
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a Dutch factory at the same time j and there is still current h 
Porto Novo pagoda, a gold coin of their own mint, which is seen 
in the list of exchanges at Madras; but at present its commerce 
is confined to a small coasting trade. 

As the breeze continued fresh and fair, and carried us along at 
the rate of nine knots, we were abreast of Cuddalore befote' dark. 
A little to the northward of this are the ruins of Fort St. David, a 
bone of contention between the armies of Pondicherry and Madras, 
the possession of which was disputed often and warmly during their 
contests in this country. The town of Cuddalore, which is about a 
mile to the southward of it, is large and fortified, and is still consi- 
dered to be populous and flourishing, as a place of manufacture and 
trade. The site of the present town, with a small district around 
it, was purchased for 31,000/. sterling, from a Mahratta Prince, by 
Mr. Elihu Yale, on account of the English East India Company, in 
the year 1 686. It remained in their peaceable possession for more 
than half a century, during which period it had been fortified suffi- 
ciently to resist two unsuccessful attacks which were made upon it 
by the French in 1746. This was the year in which the French 
Admiral, M. de la Bourdonnais, arrived on the coast of Coromandel, 
with a hostile fleet of eight ships, mounting 398 guns, with which 
he beat off an English fleet of six ship.s and 270 guns, and after- 
wards captured iVIadras j yet Cuddalore was able most effectually 
to resist the same force. In 1758, M. Lally, one of the most cele- 
brated of the French Commanders in India, began his operations, 
by the siege of Cuddalore and Fort St. David. The town and 
fortress both capitulated, the garrison being unusually slender, and 
these were all taken prisoners to Pondicherry. The French then 
demolished the whole of the works of Fort St. David, reducing both 
it and all the villas and seats of the English in the neighbourhood 
to a mere heap of ruins. Since which period they have never 
been restored. The town, however, coming into our possession 
again at the following peace, recovered its former prosperity, as a 
manufacturing place, though not its importance as a military one, 
and thus it still remains to the present day. 

Although we enjoyed all the pleasure which sailors never fiiil to 
derive from a fair and freshening breeze, yet it was a circunistaiice 
of regret to us all, that we should pass by Pondicherry in the night, 
more particularly as the boldness of the coast admits of* flailing 
along sufficiently near to distinguish the most interesting objects, 
and as we had read that this capital of the French dominions in 
Ifidia, and seat of their supreme government, was the largest, the 
stVongest,’ and the most beautiful European settlement in the East. 

28th. — At day-light we could just perceive the hills of Sadras, 
and the pagoda near the sea at Mahavellipooram, on our larboard 
quarter, bearing about S.W. At day-light, we had the town of 
Covelong bearing N.W. byN., with a ship at anchor in the roads 
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here, and St. Thomas’s Mount N. by W.JN. The appearance of 
this place from the sea is extremely pretty, and some of the houses 
there seem rather mansions of the rich, than simple dwellings of 
l^ative traders. This port was the seat of the Ostend Company’s 
factory, on their first arrival in India j and building a fort here in 
1723 , they made this their principal settlement, and retained pos- 
session of it as such until their Charter was suspended in 1727. 
It is at present under the government of Madras, and one of the 
principal places for the production and manufacture of salt. 

In the afternoon, we anchored safely in Madras Roads. 


Fame. 


From the ‘ York Gazette,’ 

I LOVE thee, mighty trump of Fame, 

When echoing to the winds of Heaven, 
Swells o’er the earth some glorious name— 
Some mind for man and nature given , — 
But more I love the secret praise 
That like the morn’s half-opening rose, 
But by its scented breath betrays 
The bower in which its beauty glows ! 

1 love thee, Sun, of stars the star ! 

As, throned amid the heaven of blue, 
Rushes thy splendour free and far, 

O’er mountain top and vale of dew ; — 
But more I love the infant ray, 

As rising from its eastern cave, 

With circling flight, with fond delay, 

It seems to kiss the crimson wave. 

I love to hear the Anthem’s sweep 
Through old cathedrals dim and high, 
Like swellings of the midnight deep — 
Like echoes of the opening sky ; — 

Yet more I love the’ first faint tone 
That dies along the breeze’s wing ; 

Now thrilling sweet, now dim and gone, 

As if a spirit touched the string. 

1 love thee. Genius, in the hour 
When triumph round thee pours its blaze j 
When stands in bright consummate power 
The Spirit for a nation’s gaze . ^ 

Yet more 1 love the first ricli glance 
Of thy dark eye through early gloom, 

The whisperings of thy half-waked trance, 
The first wild rustlings of thy plume. 
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A Statistical Account of the Cape op Good Hope j in- 
cluding Hints on the Means op Improving that Expen- 
sive AND Important Colony. 

As all information relating to our Colonies must prove higWy 
interesting to our readers, we have condensed into the present paper 
a succinct account of Southern Africa, so that the reader inay per- 
ceive almost at a glance, and within a compass of a few pages, the 
natural capabilities and internal resources, as well as the peculiar 
advantages, of that important settlement. 

Whether the ancients had any knowledge of the southern extre- 
mity of Africa is a doubtful point : but the first European navigator, 
who had the honour of doubling that promontory, was Bartholomew 
Diarz, an officer in the service of John the Second, King of Portugal. 
He proceeded to twenty-four degrees south, one hundred and twenty 
leagues beyond the track of former navigators 5 and then, stretching 
boldly out to sea, never approached the coast again till he was forty 
degrees to the eastward of the Cape, which he had passed without 
seeing it. He then advanced as far as the River del Infanta, up- 
wards of six degrees to the eastward of Agulhas, which is the most 
southern point of that vast continent, and near a degree beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. The occasion of his return is unknown, but 
live and twenty leagues short of the above river, he erected a cross 
on an islet, or rock, which still bears the name of Dc-la-Cruz, in 
the bay of Algoa, or Del Algoa, so called from its having furnished 
a supply of water. The grand promontory which Diarz saw on his 
return, he named Cabo Tormentoso, from the tremendous storms 
which he had to encounter in his passage ; but this appellation was 
afterwards changed by his sovereign to that of Bona Esperanza, 
or Cape of Good Hope, as expressive of the prospect which the 
discovery held out of a sure path to India. The path, however, 
was not explored till ten years afterwards, when the same Diarz 
served with his brother under that great commander Vasco de Gama, 
who touched at the Cape, but without making any settlemenCthere. 
Next to De Gama, was the Portuguese admiral Rio d’ Infanti, who 
strongly urged his government to establish a colony on the southern 
coast of Africa, fixed upon a river for that purpose, to which was 
given his own name, but now called the Great Fish River.. {Some 
other attempts were made by different voyagers, belonging to the 
same nation, to colonize the Cape, but none of them proved suc- 
cessful, for the want of sufficient energy and management. 

In the commanders of two English ships in the East India 
Trade, took formal possession of Saldanha Bay, under the authority 
of the Company and crown } but no farther notice was taken of the 
Cape till the year 1650, when the Dutch East India Company sent 
out Von Riebeck to form a settlement there. That commercial body 
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howevb, never made any efforts to extend the Colony, or to im- 
prove the local advantages which they possessed, confining all their 
care to the Cape itself, as a port for the refreshment of their ships. 
Thus limited in their ideas, and fearful, perhaps, that a more flou- 
rishing colony would require an expensive military establishment, 
they threw every obstacle in the way of new settlers, allowed no 
trade to be carried on but what passed through their own servants, 
and made the Cape entirely dependent upon the government of 
Batavia. The wretched and jealous policy of the Dutch, was strik- 
ingly displayed in the law which they passed, that the nearest dis- 
tance from house to house, in the interior, should be three miles, 
thereby keeping the settlers apart from each other, and preventing, 
as much as in them lay, a thriving population. Thus, a country 
abundant in natural riches and the means of subsistence, was neg- 
lected j the colonists became unsocial in their manners, and the 
natives either retired as they advanced, or, if any of them remained, 
it was only to be reduced to a miserable state of slavery, under the 
usurpers of their natal soil. Another proof of the selfishness, or 
sluggish indiflFerencc of the Dutch government, is the fact, that no 
geographical survey of the Cape, was ever made till the country fell 
into the hands of the English, when a map was constructed by the 
order of Lord Macartney. From this survey, it appeared that the 
extent and dimensions of the territory, composing the colony of the 
Cape, formed a parallelogram of five hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and two hundred and thirty-three in breadth, comprehend- 
ing an area of 128,150 square miles. This great space of ground, 
excluding the population of Cape Town, was peopled by about 
15,000 white inhabitants, so that each individual might be said to 
possess eight and a half square miles of ground. The whole ter- 
ritory is divided into four districts, viz. that of the Cape j of Stel- 
lenbosch and Drakenstein 5 of Zwellendam and of Giaaf Reynet. 
The Cape district is chiefly composed of the mountainous part, which 
gives a general name to the whole Peninsula. The Table Mountain 
with the Devil’s Hill on the east, and the Lion’s Head on the west, 
forms the northern extremity of the peninsula, being in length from 
north to south about thirty- six, and in breadth eight miles, con- 
nected with the continent by a low flat isthmus. 

False Bay and Table Bay, one washing the southern and the 
other the northern shore of the isthmus, are the usual places of 
resort for shipping. This last affords secure shelter in the pleasant 
seaapti, that is, from Septemb^ to May, when the south-east winds 
prevail j while Simon’s Bay, on the western shore of False Bay, is 
safest for the rest of the year, when the northerly and norih-westerly 
winds are strongest. The latitude of Table ^y is 33° 55' S, } 
longitude 18° 33’ E. Of Simon’s Bay, the latitude is 34° 9' S. j 
and longitude 18° 32' E. 

Cape Town is situated at the head of Table Bay, on a declivity j 
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and consists of about eleven hundred houses, regularly built, <md 
disposed into straight and parallel streets, intersecting «ach other 
right angles. Three or four squares give the town an open and 
airy appearance. In one is held the public market, ano^ier is re- 
sorted to by the peasants, from the country, with their waggons ) 
and the third serves as a parade for the troops. 

The inhabitants are about sixteen thousand, of whom six thou- 
sand are whites, and a mixture between Europeans and Africans, 
and the rest blacks. The vegetable produce of the Cape Peninsula, 
consists of grapes, with all the European, and many of the tropical 
fruits, esculents of every description, and barley for the use of 
horses. In other parts of this district, however, whea^ is raised, 
and besides supplying the market with grapes anckraisins, about 
seven hundred pipes of wine are made every year. Of these, 
near one hundred pipes consist of a sweet, luscious wine, called 
Constantia, the produce of two farms lying near the mountains. 
The grape is the Muscadel, and though the rich quality of the wine 
is in part owing to the situation, there can be little doubt, but that 
an article equally good, might with proper care, be made in other 
quarters. The vineyards, gardens, and fruitcries, are divided into 
small squares, and inclosed by cut hedges of oaks, quince trees or 
myrtles, as a security from the south-east winds, but the grain is 
raised on open ground. 

The natural productions of the Cape Peninsula, are perhaps more 
numerous and beautiful than any spot of the same magnitude in 
the known world. Few countries, indeed, can boast so great a 
vsiriety of bulbous-rooted plants j and at the end of the rainy 
season the plains at the foot of the Table Mountain, and on the 
west shore of Table Bay, exhibit a rich appearance of flowers of all 
colours, while the sides of the hills are finely scented with the family 
of geraniums, in all their different species. The frutescent, or shrubby 
plants, growing in wild luxuriance, furnish an endless variety for the 
labours of the botanist, who never fails to discover some species 
that have escaped the researches of former naturalists. 

The peninsula of the Cape, however, is not equally favourable to 
the enquiries of the zoologist. The kloofs, or clefts of the moun- 
tains, still give shelter to wolves or hyaenas, particularly the former, 
some of which venture at night into the town, whither they are 
drawn by the offal from the slaughter houses. All the mountains 
abound with a dusky coloured animal about the size of a rabbit, 
called here the das, but described by Linnaeus under the nanie of 
ilyrax capensis, and by Pennant, the cape tavy. It is edible but of 
an indiffeSent flavour. A species of antelope called the 
or grizzled deer, frequents the thickets and does considerable injury 
to the young shoots of the vine j and another species named the 
ducker or diver, from its manner of plunging and hiding itseBf 
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aioong the . bushes, may be met with in the isthmus. But the 
Bteinbok, formerly the most numerous of the antelope tribe, is now 
driven from this part of Africa into the interior. The horses of the 
Cape are, mostly of Javan origin, or imported from South America, 
which last, called the black Spaniards, are deemed most serviceable. 
Heavy waggons, however, are all drawn by oxen, these animals 
being remarkable for their strength and docility. 

Round Table Mountain hover eagles, vultures, kites, and crows, 
which birds of prey make up for the depredations they commit, by 
clearing the roads of nuisances. Wild fowl is plentihil in the win- 
ter season, and all the bays and coast abound with excellent fish, — 
as perch of various kinds, soles, mackarel, and others unknown in 
Europe. Crabs, muscles, and oysters, the last equal to our own, 
are also numerous. In the winter, whales come often in the bays, 
and are taken with ease. They are in general from fifty to sixty 
feet in length, and yield each about six or ten tons of oil. 

Insects abound in su^h variety all over the country, as to furnish 
an inexhaustible supply for the enquiries of the entomologist. A 
species of locust about the Cape, proves very injurious to the 
gardens, and a minute kind of sand fly is extremely troublesome to 
passengers ; but it is remarkable, that the musquitos are much less 
offensive here, than on the opposite continent of America, and in 
the West Indies 3 scorpions, scoloj)endras, and large black spiders 
are noxious, and almost all of the serpent tribe are venomous. 

The most striking object at the Cape, is Table Mountain, the 
north front of which, facing the town, presents to the eye a hori- 
xontal line, of about tw^o miles in length. This stupendous mass of 
rock, appears as if it was supported by several buttresses rising from 
the plain, and inclining towards the face of the mountain, about 
half the way up from its base, thus giving it the semblance of a 
ruined fortress j these walls are 3582 feet above the level of the bay, 
but the east side, which runs oflF at right angles to the front, is 
considerably higher. The west side, along the seashore, is rent 
into hollows and worn away into pyramidal masses. To the south- 
ward, the mountain descends in terraces, of which the lowest 
communicates with the chain that extends the whole length of the 
peninsula. The two wings of the front, namely, the Devil’s Hill, 
and the, Lion’s Head, make with the Table but one mountain } for 
though the summits have been separated, they unite at a consider- 
able elevation of the plain. The Devil’s mountain, the height of 
which is 3315 feet, is broken into irregular points j but the upper 
part of the Lion’s Head, 2 16*0 feet in elevation, resembles a dome 
like that of St. Faul’s, placed on a high conical hill. There are no 
appearances of volcanic origin in any part of the mountain, nor 
have any fossilized remains been found imbedded on its sides. 
Nothing can be more sublime than the prospect from the summit of 
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the Table, all the objects on the plain, and in the bay below, beipg 
dwindled into mere specks and lines. 

The murmuring surge 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles 
Cannot be heard so high. *•*..* 

Here grows, among a variety of handsome shrub$, the ancea 
mucronata, an elegant frutescent plant peculiar to the mountain, 
and a species of heath, called the physodes, the flowers of which are 
white and glutinous. The air on the summit in the winter, and the 
shade, is generally about fifteen degrees, of Fahrenheit’ scale, lower 
than in the town : but in summer the difference is still greater, 
particularly when the fleecy cloud, called the * table cloth,’ appears 
on the mountain, and gives a sure indication of an approaching 
storm. ' 

At the Cape they divide the year into two periods, called the good 
and bad monsoon but as these are neither regular, nor of any deter- 
minate duration, it is more advisable to adopt the quadripartite 
division. The spring, from the beginning “Sf September to the end 
of November, is the pleasantest season j the summer, from De- 
cember to March, is the hottest j the autumn, from thence to June, 
is variable weather, though generally very agreeable; and the 
winter, from June to September, is stormy, rainy, and cold. The 
two most violent winds are the north-west and the south-east; the 
first being prevalent from the end of May till the end of August, and 
sometimes through the whole of September ; the other predominates 
for the rest of the year ; when the cloud shows itself on the moun- 
tain it blows in squalls with great fury. During one of these 
storms at night the heavenly bodies have a strange appearance, the 
stars being magnified, and the moon seemipg to have a vibratory 
motion. The approach of winter is observed by the south-east 
winds becoming less frequent and violent, and the weather being 
more clear ; dews also begin to fall more heavily, and fogs hang in 
the morning about the hills. When the tempests cease, the distant 
mountains and the Table itself appear covered with snow. At these 
times the thermometer, about sunrise, is 40®, rising in the course of 
the day to 70°, but the general standard may be reckoned from 50 
to 60° during the season. In the middle of the summer it varies 
from 70 to 90° ; but the average is 83°, though it has been known to 
exceed 100° at Cape Town. The heat of summer, however, is seldom 
oppressive j the mornings are sometimes sultry, but theVvenings are 
always cool. The south-east breeze usually begins about noon, and 
dies away towards night. From November to April there is ^etdom 
any rain ^and it has been remarked, that notwithstanding the vio- 
lence of tne tempests which occasiondly arise, there is less thunder 
and lightning in the Cape than in any other part, except St. 
Helena. 

Such, indeed, is the happiness of this climate, that scarcely any 
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fatal disease occurs here except what proceeds from the irregular 
habits of the |)eople, who by their indolence and intemperance, bring 
on consumptions, dropsies, gout, and liver complaints. Timber of 
all kinds, forri)uilding and fuel, is very scarce and expensive at the 
Cape, owlfeg to the negligenoatof the Dutch residents, as the country 
beyond this district is well-wooded j and even here, the oak, the 
white poplar, and the stone pine, are found sufficiently to encourage 
cultivation. Veins of coal, however, have been discovered in the 
isthmus, and no doubt can be entertained but that iron also may be 
found, to answer the expense of digging for both these valuable 
articles. 

The district of Stellenbosch and Drakenstein includes the country 
from Cape L. Aguillas, the southernmost poiftt of Africa, to the river 
Koussie, the northernmost boundary of the colony, being a line of 
380 miles in length, and the breadth 150 miles, comprehending an 
area of 55,000 square miles j in all which sj)ace 1 ,200 families only 
were under the old government. Part of this territory, indeed, 
consists of naked mountains and arid plains ; but the remainder is 
a fruitful soil, and stretching along the great chain of mountains, 
from False Bay to the mouth of the Oliphant’s River. 

The drosdy of Stellenbosch, the residence of the landrost or super- 
intendent of this district, is a very handsome village, consisting of 
about 70 houses, with offices and gardens, laid out into several 
streets or open spaces, planted with oaks, many of which are of 
considerable size. In the village is a small and neat church, to 
which is annexed a parsonage-house, garden, and vineyard. The 
clergyman has a salary from government of one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year, so that his situation is extremely desirable in a place 
free from taxes, and ii^a country abundant with every necessary of 
life. The establishment of the landrost is still more sumptuous, 
his salary and emoluments being equal to fifteen hundred a- year. 
There are eight estates round this village, which produce wine, 
brandy, fruit, butter, poultry, and a variety of articles for the Cape 
Market, and the supply of shipping in Simon’s Bay. They yield 
also a quantity of corn ; but this is an article little cultivated near the 
Cape, for the African peasants or boors are wretched agriculturists, 
and so obstinate, that though an experienced English farmer, who 
settled among them, proved by the exuberance of his crops what 
could be done by labour, his neighbours only laughed at his experi- 
ments and advice. 

In this district, at a place called Baran’s Kloof, is a small settle- 
ment of Moravians, or Unitas Fratrum, the good effects of whose 
pious labours aflFord as striking a contrast to the Dutch system of 
colonization, as the mildness of Christianity itself does to the ferocity 
of Paganism. Since the transfer of the Cape to the English, the 
progress of these enlightened missionaries has been such, that a new 
settlement has been formed by them under the auspices of our 
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government. Not far from Bavian’s Kloof is a chalybeate spring, 
chiefly recommended in rheumatic complaints and debilitated conr 
stitutions. The adjacent district of Drakenstein is, very fertile, well 
watered, and contains many substantial farms. The FransjBjj# Hoeeh, 
or French Corner, situated in the valley, takes its namef^ni the 
refugees who sought an asylum in this distant part of the earth, 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. To these people the 
Cape is indebted for the introduction of the vine, which has already 
proved highly advantageous, and promises to be still more when 
properly managed. On an acre of ground may be planted five 
thousand stocks, every thousand of which will yield a leaguejr, or 
pipe of one hundred and fifty-four gallons. Of the rich sweet wines 
the colony produces a gi^at variety ^ and it is remarkable that the 
muscadel grape gives a different flavoured liquor in every estate 
where it is planted. Some good brandy is also made here j and the 
raisins arc so excellent and reasonable as to leave no doubt of their 
becoming a considerable article of commerce, together with the olive 
and the almond, both of which are of a prime quality. The sugar- 
cane grows here vigorously, but it has hitherto been entirely 
neglected. 

The district of Zwellendam runs along the coast, between the 
Breede river on the west, and Camtoos river on the east, running 
northerly to the Black Mountains. Its length is about three hun- 
dred and eighty, and the breadth sixty miles, giving an area of 
nineteen thousand two hundred square miles, occupied by no more 
than four hundred and eighty families. The principal village 
consists of about thirty houses, irregularly dispersed over a fertile 
valley, through which flows a fine stream of water. 

In this district, Mossel Bay opens to the soyth-east, the western 
point, called Cape St, Blaize, being in latitude"34° 10' S., longitude 
'22® IS' E., and the distance from the Cape about two hundred and 
forty miles. When the winds blow from S.S.W., W. and round 
K.N.E., this bay affords safe anchorage for ships ; here is a maga- 
zine for the reception of grain, the price of which article, at thia 
place, is about twenty-two rix-dollars, the load of thirty-one Win- 
chester bushels. The Bay abounds with fish of various kinds, 
oysters of an excellent quality, and muscles of a large size, but 
strong flavour. Great quantities of the common aloe grow upon 
the plains that surround the bay, the inspissated juice of which, 
was once an article of considerable trade, but it is neglected. The 
next division to Mossel Bay is the Autiniequas Land, extending as 
far as the Kayraan or Crocodile’s River j the mountains Jiere, are 
covered with forests, and the land affords sustenance to immense 
herds of cattle, besides yielding a great quantity of corn. Pletten- 
berg’s Bay begins at the Kaymans River, and continues to the inac- 
cessible forests of Sitsiskamma. This tract is exceedingly beautiful 5 
and within seven miles of the Bay are large timber trees, well calcu-r 
lated for building, and exceedingly cheap. In the forests a creeping 
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plant grows in great plenty, the interior bark of which is a good 
substitute Yor'^iiemp. The iron ores, near the base of the moun- 
tains, might be worked by clearing the wood, of which there is 
an inexhaustible supply j and should a settlement be fixed here, a con- 
siderable’^rade may be carried on along the coast, all the ^ay to 
the Cape. 

Olifants, or Elephants River, runs at the foot of the second chain 
of Black Mountains to the westward, and falls into the Gauritz. 
The soil near it is strongly ferruginous, and the vegetation luxu- 
riant. The inhabitants cultivate the vine for home consumption, 
and distil ardenf'spirits from peaches and grapes j but the articles 
carried by them to the Cape market, are chiefly butter and soap. A 
great quantity of gum arabic may be obtain^ here from the mimosa 
karroo, the bark of which tree is superior to that of the oak for 
tanning leather. The wild animals here, are the antelopes, hares, 
leopards, and tiger cats j whil^in the forests beyond, are found the 
elephant,* buffalo, and rhinoceros. 

The district of Graaf Reynct extends to the eastern limits of the 
colony, five hundred miles from Cape Town. The Great Fish 
River, the Tarka, the Bambosberg, and the Zuureberg, divide it 
from the Kaffers on the east j the Cumtoos River, the Gamka or 
Lions River, and Nieuveld Mountains from Zwellendam and Sut- 
tenbasch districts on the west ; Plettenberg Landmark, the Great 
Table Mountain, and the Karreberg from the Bosjesman Hottentots 
on the north j and it is terminated on the south by the sea-coast. 
The mean length and breadth of the district may be about two 
hundred and fifty by one hundred and sixty miles, forming an area 
of forty thousand square miles, which is pco])led by about seven 
' hundred families. The inhabitants are entirely graziers, and almost, 
if not altogether, as^great savages as the Bosjesman Hottentots, 
with whom they are perpetually at war, as they also are w^th the 
Kaffers. Here the springbok abounds to such a degree, tliat fifteen 
thousand are sometimes found assembled in one herd. Here also 
are zebras, lions, and buffaloes. Between the two last, sometimes 
fierce combats take place, in which the lion never fails to be the 
victor. The buffalo and the zebra might both be tamed, and ren- 
dered serviceable in an. eminent degree j but the Dutch, in this as 
in every thing else, have strangely slighted all the advantages which 
they possess in this rich and diversified region. 

Algoa Bay, in this district, is open to every point of the compass^ 
from north-east to south-east, with good anchorage in five fathom 
water, not far from the shore. This bay, which is about twenty 
miles in compass, abounds with every sort of fish j and is also the 
resort of the black whale in great numbers. As there is plenty of 
salt here, much advantage might be derived from salting beef and 
fish for the Cape, as well as for the supply of shipping. Hides and 
skins present another advantageous branch of trade, while the 
amazing quantity of forest timber furnishes the means of conveying 
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the productions of labour to other parts of the Colony,, ^fhe soil is 
excellent for grain ; but unless a coasting trade established, the 
settlers can have no inducement to extend the cuftiv^iian of it. 
The appearances of a rich lead mipe have been indiqaSin this 
district, the working of which might be carried on, not only with- 
out much expense, but with every prospect of further and more 
valuable discoveries. 

Here the English built' a fort, when they first got possession of 
the Cape j and on the restoration of the Colony to the Dutch, this 
establishment was considerably extended, under Governor Janssens. 
What render^s this settlement of particular importance, is its situ- 
ation near the borders of the Kaffer country, and the facility with 
which, in consequence, any disagreements between the natives and 
colonists may be stifled in their birth. It therefore 'became an object 
of attention to the Dutch, thougli not till after we had set them the 
example, and then much money was expended upon the buildings 
which were left unfinished. It was in this neighbourhood that 
Dr. Vanderkemp fixed his residence, with another missionary, sent 
nut by the London Society of Methodists j but the description of 
Bcthelsdorp, the settlement of these men, affords a melancholy pic- 
ture of wild and misdirected enthusiasm. From this general and 
rapid survey it will apjjear evident to the reader, that while Pro- 
vidence has done every thing, for Southern Africa, neither the na- 
tives nor the former settlers have done any thing. It might have 
heen expected that a people, so proverbially industrious as the 
Dutch, would have turned this country to the best advantage, by 
improving its natural productions, and introducing such others as 
appeared adapted to the fertility of the soil. But, however diligent 
Hollanders may be at home, they are tlie worst of all coloniaiiists. 
The Cape of Good Hope exhibits, in every part, proofs I6f thei' 
iiegligctice, and how much nature may do for a coimtry in spite o 
m in’s idlciK'Ss. Had a dilferent line of conduct been pursued fo 
the space of one hundred and fifty years, during which the Dutch 
tpiietly [lossessed ||iis rich and extensive region, what an aspect 
^vould have presented itself on the eastern and western shores of 
Tinea, from the apex of triangle to the tropic of Capricorn ! Look- 
titg to what was accomplished in America within the same period 
there can be no doubt but that, in the same hands, and under ? 
similar government, this vast Continent would have, at the present 
time, displayed the proudest triumph of humanity, in the cultiva- 
linn of the earth, and civilization of manners. Instead of all this, 
the great work of improvement is but in its infant state and , 
wliat renders it more difficult and vexatious, is the circumstance 
that, of all the beings in this vast settlement, the nominal Christians 
■ire the most untractable, surly, cruel, and rlVaricious. While the 
Hottentots are both able and willing to become humanized, the 
African boOrs, of Dutcly descent, seem td take' a pHdeih self* 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 23. *2 D 
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degradA^^y 'JPbey hate every thing that has a tendency to ame- 
liorate the state of the aboriginal inhabitants, over whom they 
exercise a tyrannical sway infinitely more despotic than that of the 
slave-holders in the West tidies. The Dutch colonist has suc- 
ceeded so far in brutalizing his disposition, that he considers the 
shedding of blood as nothing, and will talk of having shot half a 
dozen Bosjesrnan Hottentots with as much exultation as if he had 
gained by his prowess the hides of so many buffaloes. Thus de- 
generate men are more ferocious than the children of nature, and 
are brought witllgreater difficulty to a state of honourable feeling. 
Of this melancholy truth the whole settlement at the Cape affords 
abundant evidences j but one instance, among many, is sufficient to 
show the depravity of the peasantry in this colony. Provoked at 
the success of the Moravian Missionaries, in civilising the Hot- 
tentots, a party of boors, consisting of about thirty, entered into a 
confederacy to murder the tfiree teachers, and to make slaves of 
their converts. Providentially for the missionaries, their horrid 
design was timely discovered by a Hottentot in the service of one 
of the assassins, and by him communicated to the devoted settlers. 
This was during the first English administration of the Cape j and 
the Governor, Sir James Craig, immediately sent off a letter de- 
nouncing the heaviest judgment upon those who should disturb the 
missionaries. The consequence of this was, that the poltroons 
sneaked away, and from that time the settlement of the Moravians 
remained in a state of quiet, though not without being objects of 
hatred to the boors, on account of the improvement which they 
have effected in the poor Hottentots. 

The colonists may be divided into four classes, of which the 
following sketch will convey a general idea: — 1. People of Cape 
Town. 2. Vine-growers. 3. Grain farmers. 4. Graziers. 

The people of the town are an idle, dissolute race, who subsist 
chiefly by the labour of their slaves, each of whom is required to 
earn a specific shm every week, by various kinds of employment, 
as well as to attend upon the family to whicff he belongs. Why 
slavery should ever have been introduced into this settlement, it would 
be difficult for the most zealous advocates of that system to shew, 
since there is no calling carried on here but what might fully as well 
have been executed by the hired labour of the peaceful Hottentots. 
Such, however, has been the policy of the Dutch, that rather than 
give the least attention to the improvement of the natives, they 
incurred a heavy expense in the importation of negroes and the 
purchase of Malays. Since the change that has taken place, slavery 
has been on the decline j and it is to be hoped the gradual cessation 
of it will produce a more elevated character, and more industrious 
habits, among a people who have too long dis^aced themselves by 
a practice which, morally considered, is more i^urious to the master 
than the poor creature under his control. This is exemplified at 
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the Cape, the ihhabitantB of vthkh confine pliiwrtires soldy 
to the sensual indulgence of eating, drinking, and smoking, without 
having the least inclination to men|ai improvemefl^; social con- 
verse, or manly exercises. When gained podhossion of 

the place, a theatre was erected, but the Dutch never frequented 
it j and whether the entertainments were tragic, comic, or panto- 
mimic, all proved equally inoperative upon the phlegmatic minds 
of these people*. But this is not to be wondered at when scarcely a 
book is to be founds even in the houses of the wealthier inhabitants; 
and no persuasions could even induce them ti^lestablish a public 
school throughout the whole colony. 

The second class, or the wine-growers, are of a superior descriptfon, 
being, as was before observed, most of them descendants of J^ench 
refugees. Their farms ate chiefly freeholds, in extent about 
English acres, laid out in vineyards and gardens. They have not 
only the best houses and estates, but in general their domestic 
economy is better than will be found in most country residences in 
this part of Africa. They raise little corn, because that is an 
article easily obtained in exchange for wine; their sheep, also, 
they procure in a similar way : but they keep as many cows as will 
1 urnish milk for their families. The season for bringing their wines 
to market is from September, to their new vintage in March ; but 
usually, they' do so in the four concluding months of the year, after 
which, their draught oJeen are sent to their own farms, or those of 
others, till they arc again wanted. The sandy roads at the Cape, 
require fourteen or sixteen oxen to draw two pipes of'wine. A 
small tax is laid upon the wine and brandy brought to the Cape 
market; but all that is consumed, or sold in the country, is free 
from duty. This is a very profitable concerf", and the people en- 
gagech in it, never fail to realize considerable property. 

3. The corn boors live in or near the Cape district, mostly on 
freehold estates ; and are in general a very wealthy people. They 
bring a considerable quantity of grain to the irihrket, besides sup- 
plying the wine-gfowers and graziers. More, however, might be 
raised, were these farmers better agriculturists, but in reality they 
are indebted for their crops, rather to the goodness of the soil and 
the favourableness of the climate, than to their own industry. 
Their plough, a monstrous machine, drawn by fourteen or sixteen 
oxen, merely goes over the surface, so that where the ^ound is in 
the least heavy, it is not penetrated at all Yet with all their 
bad management, they rely upon a return of fifteen fdld, and even 
double where the land is well irrigated. The grain is not threshed, 
but trodden out by the cattle in circular floors. Biirt of the 
chaff and straw is reserved for their horses, but the rest is aban- 
doned as of nt) use, thou^ it would be of material service in the 
folds where thdr cattle are pent up at night. Notwithstanding 
2 d2 
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all this sbt'^liness, and want of care^ these farmertf thrive well and 
realize fortunes. 

4. The graziers live in the distant parts of the colony, and are 
scarcely a shade removed frbgKthe Hottentots in civilization.* Many 
of them are Nomades, roving from place to place, without any fixed 
habitation, but erecting straw huts for their occasional accommodation. 
The hovels built by such as- may be said to be stationary, are of the 
filthiest description possible, being seldom more than one room, in 
which the whole ifomily, parents, children, and thirteen or fourteen 
Hottentots all iJwK together, as well by night as by day. The 
furniture, of course, is answerable to the mansion, and the dress of 
the inhabitants, both male and female, is equally appropriate. The 
stock of the grazier is as easily disposed of, as it is quickly reared 
and increased j the butchers at the Cape, sending their own 
servants regularly round the country, to make the necessary pur- 
chases, for which they give bills upon their masters, which are paid 
on the arrival of the cattle. As, therefore, the wants of these 
people are so few, and those supplied at a trifling expense, if they 
are not affluent, it must be their own fault. Till, however, they 
are brpught to a proper respect for social habits, and the civil duties 
of life, they cannot be considered better than a plague to the 
country, the blessings of which are so grievously abused. It has in 
consequence, been judiciously recommended, that instead of suf- 
fering the butchers to collect their cattle in the manner just stated, 
certain fixed fairs should be established at Algoa, Plattenberg, 
Mossel and Saldanha BayvS, which would have the effect of bringing 
on a reciprocal connection between the inhabitants of the several 
districts, and thus prove a stimulus to industry and good manners. 

As these periodical meetings for trade, have been so long in 
request among most nations, and are of incalculable benefit, it is 
surprising that the Dutch should never have adopted any thing like 
them in this region, where they must have proved highly lucrative. 
Under our government, which has begun to ameliorate this portion 
of Africa, in earnest, the institution of fairs in different parts of the 
colony, will no doubt be made an>essential point, for the purpose 
of converging the several local interests, and of stimulating the 
people on all sides, to exert themselves with energy, in the im- 
provement of their respective districts, by which means they will 
greatly enrich themselves. Hereby, also, the Kafiers and 
Hottentots may be brought to feel a relish for social intercour^ 
and industrious habits j which would hdve the happiest effects in 
extending the light of knowledge, and mutual confidence betvveen 
man and man, over this vast continent to the Straits of Mosambique 
on the one shore, and as far as Cape Negro on the other. This is 
no romantic idea, when the progress of the Romans in colonization 
is considered, and the still greater wonders that have been wrought 
within a century, on the vast western continent. Here the 
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obstacles to a rapid improvement, bear no proportion to the 
prospects of success and experience shews that setttei have more 
to dread from indulgence than labour, in a country wfech y“ws 
spontaneously all that contributes to the wants and the luxuri!^ of 

frrtL’ anjncreased population, .however 

fertile, thi^s region my be renderecW mart for the supply of other 
parts of the globe with corn, wines of all sorts, brandy, dried fruits 
honey, gums, olives, salted beef and fish; hides,^ ivory, cotton 
rad raw silk, with many other valuable articles of commerce. This 
trade on the coast, will of course opei) new channels of traflSc in 
th^ interior, and extend to an indefinite extent t^ugh Africa. 


YOUTH RENEWED. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMEIIY, ESQ. 

From tJte • Literary Souvenir * of 1826 . 

Spring-flowers, sprint^-birds, spring-breeiei 
Are felt, and heard, and seen ; 

Light trembling transport seizes ^ 

My heart, — with sighs between ; 

These old «nchantments fill the mind 
With scenes and seasons left behind ; — 
Childhood, it:^ smiles and tears, — 

Youth, with its flush of years, 

Its morning clouds, and dewy prime, 

More exquisitely tinged by time ! 

Fancies again are springing, ^ 

Like May-flowers in the vales ; 

While hopes long lost are singing, 

From thorns, like nightingales ; 

And kindly spirits stir my blood, 

Like vernal airs that curl the flood : 

There falls to manhood's lot 
A joy which youth has not, 

A dream more beautiful than truth, 

Returning spring,— renewing youth ! 

Thus sweetly to surrender 
The present for the past, 

In sprightly mood yet tender, 

Life's burth^ down to cast, — 

This is to taste from stage to stage. 

Youth, or the lees refined of age; 

Like wine well kept and long, 

Heady, nor harsh, nor strong ; 

A richer, purer, mellower draught 
With every annual cup is fraught. 
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Sacred Criticisu.^ 

No. III. 

Interpretation op Scriptu#!: -Sourcbb op It^tehpretation— 
TiiE Languages, Translations, Chronology, Geography, 
Poetry, History, AND Religious Rites op Scripture— Quo- 
tations exemplified and reconciled. 

The interpretal^n of Sacred Scripture is the most important sub- 
ject that can cng^ the mind of man. The Scriptures contain the 
words of eternal life : and if there is a subject in the whole uni- 
verse that deserves our individual attention, without all doubt it is 
this. That the study of the Scriptures is not free from difficulties, 
is frankly acknowledged, but what subject, in the whole circle of 
human knowledge, is/ree from difficulties ? or what object of human 
desire can be attained without labour and exertion ? It has long 
since been remarked that there is no royal road to learning. The 
man who wishes to acquire useful knowledge, must labour for its 
acquisition j and in proportion to the value and importance of the 
object** should be the exertion which he employs, and the energies 
which he puts forth. , 

There is a prejudice to be encountered at the very threshold of 
our inquiries, which it is desirable to remote at the outset. It is 
supposed that the Bible is a book peculiarly difficult, and that the 
biblical student must proceed in a manner totally different from 
what would be allowable and proper in the study of any other 
ancient book. This prejudice is altogether unfavourable, for al- 
though it is true that the Bible is the Word of God, given by the 
justification of his spirit, and delivered by Him who spoke as never 
man spoke, it does not by any means follow that it is either obscure 
or unintelligible. It is also not less true that its contents are more 
important than those of any other communication that ever was 
madd to the human race. 

Yet it will be granted a priori that, if God intended to convey 
his mind and will to mankind, it must of necessity be in a language 
that is intelligible to them. Were he to address us in a language 
that could not be learned, the inference would naturally be that he 
did ribt intend we should understand it ; that we were not bound 
to understand it j and consequently that the revelation was of up 
use, or rather that it was not a revelatioft at all. But the absurdity 
of such a supposition is evident from the whole history of revelation. 
Before the confusion of tongues, God made known his will in the 
only language then existing. Afterwards he continued to make it 
known in that llrnguage, which the people for whose use it was in- 
^ tended were acquainted with j and when that peculiar people were 
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captives in Babylgn, and had become better acquainted with the 
Chaldee dialect than with their own, in that new dialect ^portion of 
divine revelation was communicated. It is worthy or i^mark, in 
further illustration of this truth, that the message which ‘God com- 
missions the captives to deliver to th^r heathen masters, is given 
in the Chaldee dialect, for the very ^pose that it might be mtel- 
ligible. Jer. x. V. H, But what is still a stronger proof of , this 
intention is, that, after the Greek language came to be npiore gene* 
rally known than any other, it was in the Greek language that the 
last and best revelation of the will of God was recorded. 

Much has been said, and much still needs to bajiaid, with regard 
to the necessity of divine teaching. But let it be r^arked that this 
necessity does not arise from natural causes, but from the mord 
state of our minds. ‘ Men love the darkness rather than the light, 
because their deeds are eviT.' A similar cause produces similar 
effects with regard to every branch of study. The mathematics are 
peculiarly a demonstrative science j and abou^ the conclusions of 
mathematics there is seldom any dispute, for this plain reason, that 
it is no man s interest to controvert them. Never can it be the in- 
terest of any man to maintain in theory, that the three angles 
of a triangle are more or less than two right angles j or that the 
square of the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is not equal to 
the square of the base and perpendicular. But let these indubitable 
and demonstrated truths be applied to the mensuration of a field, 
or to any other practifiable purpose, where there is room for the 
play human passions, and where the interests of dishonest men 
come to operate, and you shall find that principles universally ac- 
knowledged in theory, give rise to endless disputes in practice. 

The rules of arithmetic too are abundantly plain, but their results 
are often disputed. Attend to the conduct of a dishonest man in 
settling a long account, the balance of which is against him. I 
shall venture to predict you will find him as difficult to be convinced 
of his error, as the most obstinate theological polemic that ever you 
encountered •, and for the very same reason —because his interest, 
whether real or supposed, steels him against conviction. l' have 
borrowed this illustration from Hobbes, the Atheist, which, I may 
remark, affords an illustration of another important truth, that even 
the greatest enemies of religion are sometimes compelled to make 
concessions in its favour. 

Another obstacle to the study qf the Scriptures, is an undfue re- 
spect for human authority j and implicit subjection to the opinions 
of others. No man can be expected to recommend a study which 
he has neglected himself j and with which, if worth the trouble of 
acquiring, he ought to have been acquainted. The critical study of 
the Scriptures has been too long and shamefully neglected } and 
therefore it is not to be wondered that deference to the dieta of 
others should so frequently occupy the room of enlightened convic- 
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tiqn. Thw may be illustrated by a short anecdote. Asking once of 
a venerablrfelergyman the meaning of a text which I did not under- 
stand, and ror the explanation of which I had consulted every book 
from which 1 had hoped to derive information j be replied by in- 
quiring what I thought myself and what books I had reaJ on the 
subject, all which I candidly kated, and still professed that I had 
not been satisfied. All the information I obtained from him was in 
the following laconic answer, ' Consult Dr. Guise 5 it is probable he 
is of my opinion.’ 

From that moment I determined to study the Scriptures with 
more attention thfti ever I had formerly done, to trust less to the 
authority of great names, and to yield assent to the opinions of 
great men, only when convinced by their arguments. I should ever 
regret if any thing 1 now advance shoijd encourage in any one who 
d 6 es me the honour to attend these lectures, that pride of under- 
standing which despises assistance. But ^ must not withhold my 
conviction, that indolence in the neglect of the means, ignorance 
of the means themselves, and that culpable timidity which makes a 
man afraid to embrace the truth wherever he finds it, are the 
greatest obstacles to progress in knowledge generally, and in the know- 
ledge of religion in particular, as much as in that of any other subject. 

I require only these two essential requisites in the study of the 
Scriptures ; in tl^ first place, that you bring to it a candid and 
teachable disposition, what our great Master calls 'an honest 
heart 3 ’ and secondly, that you study to ‘ know' the will of God in 
order thac you may ‘ do it,’ And bringing with you these es*sen- 
tial pre-requisites, and looking up to God for the teaching of his 
spirit, 1 exhort you to study the Bible as you would study any other 
ancient book to which your attention may be directed. 

Suppose, for example, that some ancient classic, of which you had 
never before heard, were ne\vly discovered j and that you had suf- 
ficient inducements, to inspire you with the desire to understand its 
meaning j what course, I ask, would you pursue, in order to become 
acquainted with its contents ? Would you not, in the first place, en- 
deavour to acquire a knowledge of the language, in which it is 
written ? Next, would you not compare together all the copies of 
the classic you could collect, in order to obtain one as perfect 
and correct as possible? If there were translations into languages 
with ^bich you were better acquainted, you would think it im- 
portant to procure them. If ther 8 were difficulties which could not^ 
be removed by these means, you would naturally direct ' your 
attention to other colIatertU sources of illustration j the geography 
and history of the country in which the author lived, or which he 
described j the laws, manners, customs, &c., of the people, for whose 
use the work was written. Ifdifficulties still remained, you would 
^ proceed to a more close examination, and critical analysis of the 
classic composition itself y comparing one part with another, and 
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begianing with what was more plain, you would endeavour gra- 
dually to arrive at satisfactory results, respecting t||tte passa^s 
which were more abstruse. And if after all your pmoftil investi- 
gation, you still felt apprehensive of the danger of mistake,’ ydu 
would naturally look up to the Father of lights, to bless your 
endeavours for the discovery of truth. ^ 

Now this is the very course I should recommend to you in 
the study of the Holy Scriprures. First, it must be evident thaf an 
accurate knowledge of the original languages of the Holy Scriptures, 
is of primary importance j especially the knowledge of the He- 
brew, in which greater part of the Old TestiiiiKnt was originally 
written, and which gives a tincture and colouring to the language 
of the New Testament Scriptures. Besides, a variety of words, 
such as Raca, Corban, Golgotha, Abbaddon, and a number of 
others, which frequently occur in the writings of the Apostles fed 
Evangelists, are of Hebrew origin. The idiqm and structure of the 
language of the New Testament writers may in many cases be best 
explained, by a reference to this source. Blackwall and others, 
have endeavoured to prove, that the language of the New 
Testament is classical Greek, by producing expressions from the 
early writers in that lungiiage, similar to the peculiarities which 
occur in the Gospels and Epistles. In laying down these premises, 
the advocates of this hy[)olhesis do not seem to consider that, in 
place of adding to thf probability of their theory, they are rather 
affording a decisive proof, that the Hebrew is the most ancient of 
all languages, seeing that it early gave a tincture to all other 
languages, and that it is the primitive simplicity of the Hebrew 
which diffuses that inimitable charm throughout the language of 
the ancient writers, which constitutes at once their chief excel- 
lence and the most infallible criterion for detecting forgeries. 

The primitive simplicity of the Hebrew, the original language of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, is also a circumstance which 
facilitates the translation of them into otlicr languages, and renders 
tliem better adapted than any other style of composition, to die in- * 
struction of the ' poor, to whom the gospel is preached.’ The 
existence of a Greek translation of the Old Testament, for several 
centuries prior to the dispersion of the Jewish nation, produced 
what has been called, the Hellenistic dialect, that is, the Greek which 
was spoken by native Hebrews — having«a strong tincture their 
native tongue. » 

The attenipt to explain the Scriptures critically, without the 
Ittiowledge of the original languages, IS an anomaly in science j 
and it is only the frequency of it that prevents it from being obvi- 
ously observed. Allowing that the Scriptures are well translated, 
(and the excellence of our established version is generally submitted) 
yet as tbe words and phrases of different languages do not and * 
cannot exactly correspond with each other, some degree of dbscu- 
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aometimes ambiguiiy, are unavoidable in a translation. In 
miiay casea ^da cannot be found to express the precise meaning 
of origmii Complex terms in different languages^ embrace 
sometimes more and sometimes fewer ideas. The translation is 
therefore in danger of expressing too much or too little; and among 
different terms which may be adopted for the translation, it is some- 
times difficult to determine which comes nearest to the truth. It is 
posable indeed, to translate such words by a paraphrase; but 
paraphrases, in proportion as they gain in perspicuity, lose in pre- 
cision, force, and beauty. Ahd after all, the man who is ignorant of 
the original, whatever other assistance he may have, must, in most 
cases, take his inftlrmation upon trust ; and, in many instances, 
adopt opinions which he would not have done had he possessed the 
means of judging for himself. These observations are intended for 
thc^e especially whose destination in life contemplates the instruc- 
tion of others. 

Nothing is more common than to hear preachers of this descrip- 
tion, remark an emphasis in the expressions of the translations, 
where there is none in the original; such phrases as 'trees of 
God,’ ' mountains of God,’ which have been supposed to contain 
some mystical meaning, are intended simply to express large trees, 
exceedingly high mountains — such as human art is incapable of 
producing or imitating. On the other hand, a real emphasis is 
often overlooked. Of this we have a fine example in the transla- 
tion of II. Peter, i. v. 7, ' Add to your fdth virtue.’ In this 
passage, the word translated ' add,’ is very inadequately rendered. 
The original v/ord expresses a beautiful allusion to the chorus in 
the ancient tragedy, where the ’ principal personage leads the way, 
taking by the hand the next in succession, who again leads by the 
hand the third, the whole choir in order, thus advancing, in a long 
compacted line, every part of which co-operates to the regularity, 
harmony, and perfect symmetry of the action. An emphasis has 
often been remarked in the passage, ' I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a people.’ But the distinction betwixt 
will and shall, on which the emphasis is founded, has no place in 
the original ; both verbs are merely expressed in the future tense, as 
promises usually are. 

II, The peculiar structure and idiom of the original languages is 
importimt to be known and attended to* Every language has 
modes of expression pecliliar to itself, which demand particular 
attention, in order to be understood. This is one of the chief 
difficulties in acquiring a foreign language ; and it is a difficulty 
which we feel more sensibly when we attempt to spfilk, write, w 
translate a foreign language. -This difference in the idiom and 
structure of lan^ages, arises from numerous sources, and more 
especially from the ffiversified modes of thinking which prevail iti 
different countries. All the nations of Europe have produced 
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writers in the Latin language, the greater part of whom, 
they wrote in a foreign language, have thought in, <|^r own 
nacular idiom. The result of this has been that^ inst^of a clu^f 
cal compoaitioni they have respectively produced a sentibarberous 
jargon of their own. It would be endless to enumerate ridiculous 
instances of mistakes, arising from misconception or oustransla^ 
tion of the peculiar idioms of different languages. This is;s^iMrtile 
and familiar source of entertainment in comedy, where foreigners 
are introduced as speakers. A familiar example of such a mistake, 
may serve to impress the truth of the remark on the memory. 
Gall and Spurzheim, the craniologists, had a parcel of stucco costs 
of the human skull, which were exhibited for me, in the window 
of the well-known Corri. It seems, that in the Germani the sarnie 
word which signifies a human soul, signifies also the skull. The 
appalling impression, therefore, may more easily be imagined tl^n 
described, which was produced by the sage label that invited me 
passengers’ attention — “ Huma7i souls sold here** 

III. A knowledge of the translations into other languages, espe^ 
cially into tlie ancient languages, is not only useful for emendation 
of the sacred text, but likewise for understanding its meaning. 
Many corrections of the sacred text have been proposed, upon the 
authority of ancient versions, which, when rightly understood, 
show nothing more than the profound ignorance of both. 

IV. Much light may be derived in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, from a knowledge of the geography and scenery of 
the country in which the writers lived, and to which in their 
writings, frequent nllusioti is made. In the song of Deborah and 
Barak, for example, we read Judges v. 21, ^The river of Kishon 
swept them away, that ancient river, the river Kishon.’ Here a 
question, one would think, must naturally occur, (which in fact 
does not seem to have occurred to any of the translators.) Why 
is the river Kishon, which was, and is, in ordinary cases, a small 
stream (though at that time it appears to have been swollen by the 
rain) why is it styled ancient ? If we examine the original, we 
shall find that the word thus translated is Kedem, and that the 
primary meaning of that word is eastern, because the ^st was the 
cradle of the human race. Hena Cadmus, literally the eastern, Is 
the name of the man who first brought letters into Greece. Tdrning 
again to a description of fjie rivers of P^^stine, we learn that there 
were two rivers called Kishon, both rising in the mountains of 
Tabor,— the one flowing west into the Mediterranean Sea, the other 
east into the Lake Tiberias, It was the latter of these — the eastern 
Kishon, which swept away such numbers of Sisera’s army j and 
now we discover the beauty and propriety of this graphic descrip- 
tion, * the river Kishon, the eastern river, the river Kishon swept 
them away,’ 

V. A knowledge of chronology is in many cases important, and 
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peculiarly useful to correct mistakes, and reconcile apparent dif- 
fefenfccs j ^j^cially in the account of the lives of the ancient pa- 
triahihs, atio^of the Kings of Judah and Israel. To give you a 
single exarhple. It is generally taken for granted, that Cain and 
Abel were the first born children of bur first parents j though this 
is Uo where said in Scripture. But infidels, taking this for granted, 
have^tidiculed Cain’s apprehension lest some one should find him^ 
and kill him, seeing on their ^ assumption, there was none in the 
world, himself excepted, but his father and mother. Another class 
of them have presumed to account for the circumstance of Cain’s 
apprehension, by supposing that there were several races of men 
created coincident 'With, or prior to, the creation^ of Adam. But 
the ridicule of the one, and the gratuitous supposition of the other, 
are both set aside, by simply noticing the chronology. Adam was 
one hundred and thirty years old at the birth of Cain and Abel, who 
cannot well be supposed to have been less than twenty years of age 
at the death of the latter. The command, therefore, to increase and 
multiply, having taken effect at this period, that is, in the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth year of the world, according to the calculation of 
I^ightfoot, (which any one, moderately skilled in the common opera- 
tions of arithmetic, may verify for himself) there may have been, and 
there is reason to believe there actually were, thousands of de- 
scendants from the original pair by that time. 

VI. History is another source of interpretation. To sacred his- 
tory in particular, there are frequent allusions ; especially in the 
poetical parts of Scripture. History and chronology reciprocally 
throw light upon each other. Thus, the age of the book of Job, 
is determined to be posterior to the flood, and to the destruction of 
Sodom and Gommorha, because it contains allusions to both. It is 
likewise determined to be anterior to Exodus, because in it there is 
no allusion to that event. Bishop Stock, in his late translation, has 
rendered himself ridiculous, by an absurd and unsuccessful attempt 
to find out some allusion to the Exodus. 

In Psalm Ixxvii. v. 19, the general meaning is obvious, and the 
expression beautiful. But the beauty and propriety of the terms, 
are rendered more apparent, when we consider the historical fact to 
which^ the passage alludes,— God’s ^ way was in the sea,’ when 
through the Red Sea, he opened up a passage for his people, and 
conducfjpd them safely over its channels as on dry land— -and the 
traces of his footsteps, which he plants in the sea, were no 
longer to be discerned, when the impatient billow returned to its 
strength and overwhelmed his enemies. . ^ 

Sacred history is a fruitful source of Sctiptural illustration. The 
Scriptures abound with an exhaustless variety of the most interest- 
ing allusions, drawn from this source 5 many of which are passed 
over unobserved by careless readers and superficial thinkers. The 
apostle’s description of ministers as earthen vessels, has an allusion 
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to Gideon’s earthen pitchers j by the breaking of alarm was 
carried into the camp of Midian, and the victory shi^h. to be of 
God. In the same manner he alludes to the falUng of the walls of 
Jericho, when he says, Uhe weapons of our warJare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds.' ^ 

Besides the sacred history, the history of all nations is sub- 
servient to the illustration of Scripture. From the tenth and eleventh 
chapters of Genesis, we learn more respecting the origin of ancient 
nations, of the names, genealogies, destinatiottll^ and settlements 
of the various families and tribes of mankind, tlvhn could have been 
gathered from any other source, — nay, than from all other sources 
united. Ajid to the names mentioned in these two chapters, there 
are such frequent allusions throughout the Scriptures, that mahy 
passages would be unintelligible without an acquaintance with them. 

There is such a close connection between promises and their per- 
formances, predictions and their accomplishment, that without the 
knowledge of history, it is impossible to perceive the f«)rce and 
exactness of both. The history of Cyrus, by Xenophon, is a full 
and faithful development of the truth of the predictions regarding 
Cyrus 5 and Josephus's History of the Jewish Wars, is the best 
comment upon the prediction of our Lord, respecting the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

VII. The manners and customs of the Jews in ancient times, 
and of the Oriental nations who still retain their ancient customs, is 
of the greatest utility. Many Christian expositors confiding in the 
dogmatical authority of German or Spanish Jews, (who knew as 
little of Oriental customs and manners as themselves, and far less 
than the bulk of the literary public now know from the writings of 
modern travellers) have thus rendered themselves ridiculous, and^ 
their writings fanciful and erroneous. Dr. Hammond among tht 
Armenians, and Dr. Gill among the Calvinists, are writers of this 
description. In the natural liistory of the Holy Land, most others, 
until within little more than half a century, and many of them much 
later, relying on tlie authority of Aristotle and Pliny, (or, perhaps, on 
imperfect translations of them,) for their accounts of the botanj 
and zoology of the Scriptures, have exposed themselves to hr 
laughed aVby those who, from a reference to more alltlienth 
sources of knowledge have come to be better informed. The ac 
count of Sampson’s foxes,, which has been ridiculed by infidels 
admits no room, when properly understood, for their prophan- 
railleiy j when it is considered that the same word which signifies . 
foXy signifies also a jackall — that the jackall resembles the fox i 
various respects, and even in the sound it utters, that it is 
gregarious animal — of whicli an equal number, to that whic, 
Sampson provided, could easily be collected at this day and em 
ployed for any-similar purpose of annoyance. 
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Vllt, I’lil’^ci^tisider&tiDn of the scope and connection of a par- 
ticular book or passage, and the comparison of the words and 
phrases that occur in one passage with similar words ^nd phrases 
in other passages, or other books, which,. atford more ample illustra- 
tion, is of immense advantage. Many men, of good plain sense*, by 
the assistance of marginal references in their Bibles, have attained a 
knowledge of Scripture, which seems almost incredible to the indo- 
lent and inattentive. 

Many of you ppay have heard prudence inculcated tinder the 
name of holy guUi, an absurd phrase which has been universally 
exploded by all who have formed more correct ideas of the passage 
from which it is pretended it was originally borrowed.—^ Corin. 
,xii. 16, * being prafty, I caught you with guile.* Let any man of 
common sense read the whole chapter, and observe the scope of the 
passage j he will find that the object of the Apostle is to defend him- 
self from the accusations of his enemies, that he was not sincere in 
the regard which he professed for the church to whom he wrote, 
that though he took no maintenance from them for himself, it was 
only an expedient to draw from them more liberally in future. He 
anticipates the objections of his enemies in these words, which must 
be rendered interrogatively. ‘ Be it so, I did not burden you j but 
being crafty I caught you with guile !’ And so far from appearing 
guilty, of what modern refiners would have justified, under the 
sanctimonious appellation of a pious fraud, he repels the objection 
by appealing to fact, * Did Titus make a gain of you by any of 
those I sent unto you V 

IX. The comparison of the Old Testament with the New, es- 
pecially in those passages of the former which are quoted or alluded 
to in the latter, is an important source of interpretation. I'his de- 
partment opens up a wide field of investigation 3 the parallel pas- 
sages and other subjects of comparison are numerous, and many of 
them confessedly difficult. This is a subject too which, notwith- 
standing its importance, has been less assiduously cultivated than 
most of the others I have already mentioned j most writers having 
treated it briefly and superficially , the only book expressly written 
tipon the subject which has come “to my knowledge, is *Suren- 
husius de formalis allegundi Scripturas.’ This work is quite ade- 
quate tp the purpose which the writer intended, namely, to answer 
the objections of the Jews, by an appeal to their own principles and 
practice in quoting Scripture in their own writings, some of which 
principles are solid, but many of them are such as^^gannot satisfy 
any rational mind, and are only calculaied to brin^' religion into 
contempt. 

Having cursorily pointed out several of the principal sources of 
Scripture interpretation, I shall, in my/fhture lectures, enter into 
a more minute examination, in doing which it shall be my en- 
deavour to comprise and condense into as narrow a compass 
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as possible, the statements and reasonings whicS^^shall bring 
forward. Instead of confining myself to the order above laid 
down, I shall commewce with the principles of interpretation last 
mentioned, viz. Scripture quotations. 

It may not be improper here to observe, that we are muqli in- 
debted to the numerous scholiasts and commentators who have 
laboured in this field of biblical literature j both to those who have 
written upon the whole of the sacred books, and to those who have 
confined their attention to detached passages of Scripture. Even 
from the’ most defective commentators someth^ may be learned ; 
and in consulting the best of them caution is to be used. Catholic 
commentators consider themselves bound to support the peculiar 
opioions of their church, as expressed in the voluminous writings 
of the fathers, and too many Protestants have proceeded upon the 
same principle. 

To this latter class of commentators belong Jiightfopt, Schoet- 
genius, and Dr. trill, who, from attachment to particular nostrums, 
seem hardly to think it safe to attempt to explain an obvious clause 
in the New Testament, unless they can find out something like it> 
however far fetched, in the writings of th?^ fathers. This timidity 
on the one hand, and hair-splitting nicety on the other, are alike re- 
prehensible and ridiculous. A minister, in expounding the sermon 
on the Mount, thinking it necessary to say something with regard to 
every clause, sagely observed, (and, I think, quoted his authority to 
prote in reference to the exordium of that discourse,) that when the 
orientals spoke they opened their mouths. Grotius, Eisner, Raphe- 
lius, and others, seem to think it ecjually necessary to find some 
parallel passage in the Greek or Roman classics. A knowledge of 
the peculiar tenets and opinions of a writer is the best key to hid 
commentaries, and enables us to profit by the perusal of his works. 
The anti-heretical zeal of Hammond, for example, serves to acdbunt 
for his having discovered, in almost every chapter of the New Tes- 
tament, the heresy of the Gnostics. 

It is much to be regretted, (yet impartiality demands the remark) 
that some of the most esteemed commentators, seem not so anxious 
to discover the mind of God, or to ascertain the precise meaning of 
an expression, or a discourse, as to fix upon them a meaning which 
will consist with and favour their peculiar creed. Others there are 
whose vague and ambiguous expositions serve rather to involve and 
perplex, than to elucidate and determine the meaning of Scripture.^ 
This is the great fault of Dr. Gill and of Dr. Guise. On all dis- 
puted passa^s, it is thei? usual practice, first of all, to warn you qf 
two or three things which a passage does not mean 3 then to sug» 
gest three or four more, ^ any of which it may mean j but, after til, 
to leave you to find out for yourself, what it really does mean. 

Another observation, of no small importance, is, that the doctrinal 
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disputes have subsisted among the various sects of Protes- 
tatits, have confined their attention so exclusively to that peculiar 
proviftce of texts and passages orr which th|y rest their respective 
doctrines, church order, and modes of worship, that they have had 
little leisure, and still less inclinaticfti, to examine, with the s^me 
attention, other parts of Scripture, equally important, and equally 
devserving of their investigation. Yet, even from the most partial 
and polemic theologians benefit may be derived 5 foj whilst many 
of them are by no means safe guides upon doctrinal passages, yet 
on subjects of corabfion interest, information, both solid nnd inte- 
resting, is frequent^ communicated. 

Such writers as Estius, Locke, Pierce, Benson, M*Night, may be 
profitably consulted upon many points of history, chronology, and 
general literature j although it would be unsafe to trust them upon 
S9me others. Dr. Taylor s key, and M‘Night’s preliminary remarks 
and dissertations, (which are in a great measure borrowed from it,) 
do not exactly fit the Apostles wards ; but were contrived to suit the 
system which the writers had previously espoused. In his * Harmony 
of the Gospels,’ M‘Nighthas seldom led his followers astray j as he 
had less temptation to go astray himself. 

Calvin, Piscator, and Bengellius, are perhaps as honest and 
candid interpreters of Scripture, as any who have come down to our 
times. To the honour of the last of these, it may be said, that he 
often conveys more important information in m line or two, than 
some voluminous writers do m a whole pr/ge. And of Calvin, it 
has been said, “ Quod novjt, clarissime explic'ubat ; <|uod non novit, 
caMissime conjicielet.’ ' I believe there is not one conjectural 
reading of of the New Testiment, suggested by him, which has not 
since been confirmed by original MSS. 

I trust this digression, (if it be really such,) will be pardoned j as 
I cofifeider itone of the most im))ortant services that can be rendered 
to the biblical student, to direct him in the choice of books, and to 
point out the cautions necessary to be observed in consulting them. 

Before enteringon the subject of Scripture quotations, as a source 
of interpretation, I would 4Bn]y further remark of interpretation in 
general, that the felicitous Vendering of a word or of a phrase often 
refiects light upon a whole passage ; and that idioms which are 
hardly transmitted into one language, may be advantageously trans- 
lated into another. In many modern translations, some passjiges 
are improved, brought nearer the original, while in others they are 
deteriorated and rendered less faithful. A judicious .-^election of 
what is most excellent in each, would form no contemptible expo- 
sition of Scripture. 

I now proceed to direct your attention to scriptural quotations, a 
subject important in itself, but of especial importance to the critical 
inquirer. 
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Quotation from the Old Testament^ and aUilsion incidents 
therein recorded by the writers of the New, form a department of 
biblical criticism of great importance, and at the same time of no 
small difficulty. Those who have not been at the pains to examine 
Scripture quotations and allusiops, are not capable of appreciating 
either the one or the other. If you take a common English Bible, 
with the usual reference^} and turn from the quoted passages in the 
New, to the places in the Old Testament, from which they are taken, 
you will soon cbllect a number of variations and discrepancies that 
will perhaps puzzle and astonish you. But there ai;e some considera- 
tions which will tend to lessen, if not to remove, ftie difficulty. 

I. The established translation of the Bible was not the work of 
an individual, but of a company of learned men appointed for the 
purpose, who distributed the books of Scripture among themselves, 
and each of whom executed that portion of the task of translation^ 
assigned him, separately. And although the whole, or greatest 
part of the translation thus executed, was afterwards read over in 
the hearing of the translators in company, yet it cannot be expected 
to be so uniform as it doubtless would have been, had the whole of 
the translation been the”* work of one man. This circumstance, 
therefore, produces an appearance of diicrepancy in the translation, 
which does not exist in the original. 

II. The copies from which this translation was made were neither 
so numerous, nor so correct as those which we now have ) only a 
comparatively small number of MSS., and those not the most 
ancient, having been collated for this purpose. And hence every 
defect in the copies and MSS. from which they translated, was calr 
culated to give rise to corresponding defects in their translation. 

III. The authority of the Masorites in the translation of the Old 
Testament, and that of the Latin Vulgate, iu the translation of the 
Now, were regarded with a degree of reverence which they did not 
deserve, and which they would not now obtain. 

IV. A set of military rules were prescribed to the translators, in 
consequence of which they were in some cases prevented from fol- 
lowing their own better judgment. One qf these rules was, ' you 
shall not ch.'inge the old ecclesiastical words, such as congregation 
for church, overseer for bishop.’ Had this rule not been considered 
as imperious, we can hardly imagine that they would have trans- 
lated Pascha, Easter ; a name which had no existence in any lan- 
guage when the New Testament was written j and which, though 
it serves to jpoint out the season of the year accurately enough, yet 
conveys to ignorant people the false idea that the observation of 
Easter was of apostolical institution. It would have been truly 
ridiculous had the same word in the original been rendered by the 
same term elsewhere ; as, for example, had they said that * Christ, 
our Easter (passover) is sacrificed for us.’ 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 23. 2 e 
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V» Ad acqueintancewith the Cognate languages has since o|iened 
up t)3e the more correct meaning of many words, the koowledge of 
which the Jews had lost j and with regard to which they were only 
aide to form conjectures. Of these conjectures, it is only necessary 
to say that, in some instances they were rather calculated to mislead 
than to assist those who placed confidence in thclu; of which we shah 
have occasion to notice many instances in the course of tfiis inquiry. 

VI. Another source of apparent discrepancy in the translation of 
the English Bible, was the defective knowledge which the transla- 
tors possessed, of some of the sources of Scripture illustration which 
1 formerly mentioned, namely, of the geography and natural 
history of Palestine ^ of the manners, customs, antiquities, &c., of 
the Jews, and other oriental nations. On these subjects our in- 
formation has, since their times, been greatly extended and ampli- 
fied, by the laborious researches of modern travellers, who have 
^visited Palestine and other eastern countries ^ and this information, 
together with a more correct knowledge of ancient nations, have 
furnished a large and valuable harvest to the biblical critic, have 
thrown much light upon the sacred page, and enabled us to form 
clear and comprehensive ideas, upon tiany subjects, of which 
modern laws can say nothing, or at least little to the purpose. We 
have a recent and striking example of this in the case of Mr. Frey, 
a converted Jew, but still so much of a Jew and a German, that he 
directs us in the very beginning'of his grammar, to pronounce the 
letter which in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin alphabets, holds 
the same place as B in the English, not as B, but V ^ and would 
have us to say Vavel instead of Babel, and Vethavara instead of 
Bethabara. 

VI. Another source of mistranslation has been, inattention to the 
several forms in which quotations are prefaced and introduced. 
Such forms as the following — ‘As it is written’ — ‘He saith’ — 
‘One in a certain place testifieth’ — ‘ That it might be fulfilled’— 
and a variety of other similar expressions, have frequently been in- 
terpreted in the same sense, as if their import were synonymous j 
although it must be evident, even d priori, that, when a variety of 
expression is used by the same writer, in correct and significant 
language, a shade of difference in the meaning is undoubtedly in- 
tended. Examples of such difference we shall have occasion to 
adduce in the sequel. 

The Sacred writers are so far from quoting Scripture at all 
times in the same way, that they exhibit all the variety that is to be 
found among correct writers, not sacred, either of ancient or of 
modern tinies. Sometimes they quote the express words of Moses 
and of the Prophets, in the precise sense in which they were used by 
the original writers 5 and sometimes they give the obvious sense, 
but not the precise words. The force of a quotation often depends 
upon a single word, the import of which may be learned from 
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almost any translation ; and which may not be hiaterially, or at all, 
affected by the variation that occurs in the other words of the sen- 
tence. As for example, Galatians iii. 16, in giving a quotation of 
the proipise made to Abraham, it was quite sufficient tor the 
Apostle’s purpose to prove, that this promise primarily applied to 
Christ, ' He saith not — and to seeds as of many, but as of owe,— • 
and to thy seed which is Christ.’ 

The writers of the New Testament sometimes, though not so 
frequently as some have supposed, quote the words of the Old Tes- 
tament without any regard to their original and immediate intention j 
but merely as language suited to express the ideas which they had 
in their own minds at the time they composed. We have two ex- 
amples of this in the tepth chapter of Romans. In the sixth verse 
the Apostle uses the words of Moses, Dent, xviii. 15, in which he 
describes the inexcusableness of the Jews, who pleaded ignorance ^ 
as an apology for the violation of the law •, and adds such addi- 
tional words of explanation, as were fitted to express the guilt and 
folly of professing Christians, who rejected the gospel which was 
preached unto them. We have another instance still more decisive 
in the eighteenth verse. Where the Apostle employs the language of 
the nineteenth Psalm, describing the universality of the information 
that may be derived from the heavenly bodies, ^ which spread the 
truth from pole to pole,’ to point out the general extension of the 
gospel, by the preaching of the Apostles and other Christian mi- 
nisters at that period. ‘ But I say, have they not heard ? Yes, 
verily, their sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the 
end of the world.’ 

In addition to all these modes of quotation, I shall have occasion 
to observe a number of instances, in which the sacred writers em- 
ployed references and allusions still more distant. It shall also be 
my endeavoffr to shew, that this mode of composition, so far from 
being a fault in the sacred writers, on the contrary, adds to their 
excdlence and beauty •, and that a similar pnictice constitutes a 
principal charm in the writings of all men of general information, 
and of correct taste. 

What scholar does not know that Virgil “Was a stoic ? and that 
many of his expressions allude to the absurd idea of that school, 
that God is the soul of the world ? And yet, who is not charmed 
with Mr. Wilbcrforce’s application of several expressions in that 
poet, to illustrate the necessity of the Holy Spirit’s operation upon 
the hearts of men ? 

‘ Mens agitat molem, spiritUs intus alit.’ 

‘ Mind agitates the sluggish mass, there is a spirit which operates 
within,’ &c. 

What man of taste and of correct sentiment, will not relish an 
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apt allusion to tbe language of a tine poet, when Paul, at Athens, 
addressing the Grecians, quotes their own poet, Aratus 

* Tov Kk yivos hrfi^v ’ 

* For we are also his offspring/ 

The poet meant to say that men are the offspring of Jupiter j but 
the Apostle gleans a powerful weapon from the concession, and 
applies the quotation as an argument, that men who admit the 
principle of our derivation from, and relation to, the Creator, 
ought not to think that the Parent of a rational and intelligent 
offspring, is himself destitute of these qualities — * that he is like 
unto gold or silver, or stone, graven by arts and man’s device,’ — 
or, that he, to whom we are indebted for existence, is in any manner 
dependent upon us. 

Having stated, and briefly explained these general principles, I 
, shall proceed to illustrate the quotations from the Old Testament 
in the order in which they occur in the New : and no sooner do we 
open the sacred volume than we meet with several examples. The 
very opening of Matthew’s Gospel is a quotation^' The book (or 
the reg;ister) of the generation of Jesus Christ.’ It is universally 
acknowledged that this Gospel was written for the use of converted 
Jews, to whom it was of great importance to prove, at the very 
outset of the history, that Jesus is the lineal descendant—the ' seed 
of Abraham,* and the rightful heir of David’s throne. 

This genealogy is divided into three periods, of fourteen gene- 
rations each, in round numbers. With regard to the first of these 
periods there is no dispute. In the second period, three generations 
mentioned in the books of Kings and Chronicles, namely, those 
which occur between Joram and Ozias are here omitted. In order 
to the satisfactory solution of this difficulty, it is suflicient to re- 
mark, that the three individuals omitted were wicked persons that 
their reigns were of short duration, and that they were omitted in 
the Jewish catalogues as persons who were not thought worthy to 
be interred in the sepulchres of the kings. It was enough for 
Matthew’s purpose, that he found the Jewish catalogue^thus con- 
structed. If .Toram was therein inserted as the grandfather of 
Ozias, the genealogy is as regular, and the line of descent us 
certain, as if he had been his immediate father. In the second 
period, verse 11, the name Jehoiakim, or Eliakim, is interposed 
before Jechonias. This is according to ^ Chronicles, as in the 
reading of several MSS., and completes the second period of 
fourteen generations. 

In the third period, Zofobabel is the last whose name is men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. The names which succeed must 
have been taken from the Jewish registers ; and their being correct 
according to these, was all that was necessary to satisfy the Jews 
upon this head, which was the chief use of the catalogue. 
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The catalogue of names, in the third chapter of Luke, was de- 
signed it) prove to the Gentiles, for whose use it was written, that 
Jesus was not only the heir of David’s throne, but also the fruit of 
his body, and the seed of the woman, who was predicted as he who 
should bruise the serpent’s head. How it comes to pass that, 
with Matthew’s Register, neither the names nor numbers of Luke’s 
Catalogue agree, is easily accounted for, upon this principle, that, 
when a man died childless, the first born of the marriage betwixt 
his widow and his brother, was accounted to the deceased, and all 
the rest to the survivors. And it is upon this recognised principle 
that the Catalogue of the one is constructed. 

The next quotation, in the same chapter, is one of great impor- 
tance, and therefore requires to be considered with peculiar atten- 
tion. Matthew i. v. 23, is a quotation from Isaiah vii. v. 14. It 
is to be remarked, that, both in the Prophet and in the Evangelist, 
the English translation is faulty. The emphatic article is used both 
in the Hebrew and in the Greek j and the rendering, consequently, 
should be, ^ T/ie ^Virgin shall conceive, and bear a son.’ The Jews 
object to the application of this passage, that the Hebrew word, so 
translated, docs not signify a virgin j but' they do so without 
grounds. For the original word olmeh properly signifies one that 
is hid, which appropriately denoted a virgin, from the well-known 
f»ractice in these, and most other eastern countries, of keeping their 
females, especially the youthful of that sex, secluded from the wprld, 
and not permitting them to mingle in society until they were mar- 
ried. There arc two Hebrew words which signify a virgin — 
Bethulah, one who preserves her chastity, though living in society j 
or, in other words, a young woman j— and 0/me/i, one who is above 
suspicion, as being excluded from society, and, therefore, out of the 
reach of temptation. 

The latter of these w'ords occurs seven times in the Scripture. 
In one of the passages it is explained by a synonymous expression — 
a virgin which had not known a man. In live of these seven pas- 
sages, the Jews acknowledge that the word signifies a pure virgin. 
This arid one other passage are the only instances to which the 
Jews object to its being so rendered. The Targuin, however, and 
Septuagint translation, which were made, and commonly used, by 
all the Jews, uniformly translate these two passages in the same 
manner as is done in the English translation. Proverbs xxx. v. 19, 
is the only passage in which there is any difficulty, and yet it is 
capable of a very clear and satisfactory explication \ the words are, 
‘ the way of a man with a maid.’ The passage is an allusion to 
the arts of seduction that are practised to corrupt virgin innocence, 
and to snare unwary youth, and which are yet shrouded under the 
decencies of a fair profession, and phiusible external deportment — 
the schemes of deception are no more to be discovered, than the 
flight of the ^ eagle in the air,’— the artful guile, no more to he de- 
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tected thaa the sinuous windings of a * serpent upon a rock/ — and 
tke deciduous path of licentiousness no more to be traced than the 
rapid course of the * ship upon the sea.' It is, therefore, evident, 
th^t in this passage also the word olmeh must mean a virgin^ in the 
strict sense of that word. 

With regard to the other disputed passage in Isaiah vii., the 
emphatic article evidently refers its application, not to the Prophet’s 
wife, who was already the mother of children, but to a virgin who 
had been formerly mentioned ; and who can this be but the mother 
of this promised seed, who was to bruise the serpent’s head. You 
will also remark, that this was not a sign which Ahaz required, but 
one which God gave without his asking j and that it was a sign 
given, not to Ahaz alone, but to the house of David. If it be asked, 
how could the declaration contained in this passage answer for a 
sign, seeing the period to which it referred was so distant? I 
answer, that the design of God, in reference to that event, was not 
now revealed for the first time : it had already been declared that, 
of the fruit of David’s body, God should raise u{^ one to sit upon 
his throne j and this-promise was granted as a security for the pre- 
servation of the family of David, and his lineal descendants, until 
this promise should be fulfilled. 

The name given to the child, evidently can apply to no other but 
the Messiah — * Immanuel,’ — ‘ God with us,’ — in our nature, — and 
upouibur side j and that this name is to be taken in all the emphasis 
of its meaning, is evident from, what is said with regard to Im- 
manuel, in the following chapter — that he should be ' for a gin and 
for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem,’ who should be offended 
at his cross ^ but 'for a sanctuary’ to those who trusted in him. 
The chief difficulty seems to have arisen from the fifteenth verse, — 
'butter and honey shall he eat.’ These expressions, however, plainly 
intimate times of peace and plenty. 

But the sixteenth verse evidently refers to another child, which 
was already born j but who can this be but Shearjashub ? And 
for what purpose was the Prophet commanded to take the child in 
his hand, if not that a reference was to be made both to his person 
and to his name? 'Before this child shall know to choose the 
good, and refuse the evil, the land which thou abhorrest shall be 
forsaken of both her kings.’ Pekah and Remaliah’s sons were to 
be conquered by the King of Assyria, and Judah delivered from all 
further alarm on their account. In fact, the whole prophecy, from 
the beginning of the seventh to the end of the twelfth chapter, 
throughout, pursues this double subject, — of a present deliverance, 
as an earnest and a pledge of one infinitely greater, to be acebm- 
plished by the Messiah j as you will perceive by examining the 
whole at your leisure. I shall only add two other remarks, for 
vindicating Matthew’s, or rather the Angel’s, application of this 
prophecy. 
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I. That Shearjashub, that teniriant shall feturn^^hs 

not the ottly one of the Prophet’s soils who had a prophetical name 
imposed oil him. From the beginning of the eighth Chapter, if 
appear^ that the name of the Prophet’s second sou was also signi- 
fifcant. The Prophet is commanded to take a great roll, and to 
write concerning Mahershalalhasbay — that is, he hasteth to the ^oil, 
he shall speedily take the prey. The prophet’s wife, it was re- 
corded before two witnesses, should bring forth a son, to be called 
by this name ; with an assuruuce, that before he should be able to 
name his parents, the kingdoms of Israel and Syria should be de- 
stroyed by the King of Assyria. 

II. The words in the eighth verse describing the progress of Se* 
nachcrib over the whole land, evidently proves the dignity of the^ 
person who is called Immanuel— The stretching of his wings shall 
cover the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.’ It is this considera- 
tion that gives the ground of confidence, because the land is Im- 
inanuers. * Associate yourselves together, O ye people, and ye 
shall be broken, for God is with us,’ or taking it as a proper name, 

‘ for Immanuel shall frustrate your counsels.’ • 

I have thought it useful to say so much upon this quotatii^, be- 
cause it is extremely important in itself, because it has been violentlj^ 
opposed in its proper application by the Jews ; and, because by most 
Christian expositors, (not excepting even Bishop Lowtb) its force 
has been weakened, and its meaning obscured, by their doctrip^ of 
a double sense of Scripture j supposing that in its primary signi- 
fication, the prophesy refers to a virgin then present, who was to 
have the son here described j and that it is only in a secondary 
sense, that it applies to the Messiah. This mode of interpreting 
the passage, is the more remarkable in Lowtb, seeing that, in the 
conclusion of his note, he refers to what is said of Immanuel in 
the eighth chapter ; and very ingeniously observes, that Micah, a 
contemporary .prophet, refers to this very prophesy, Micah v. 3, 3, 

‘ He shall give them up, until she that travaileth bring forth,’ — and 
that he that should be born ' should be the ruler of Israel.’ It is 
still farther worthy of observation, that tbe name of Jesus, by which 
onr Lord is called, may be interpreted to signify, Jehovah shall 
save. The prophesy was, therefore, legitimately quoted, and ac- 
curately fulfilled. 

Matthew ii. v. 6, is another quotation which has been supposed 
difficult to reconcile with Micah v. 2. In comparing the passages 
two questions occur, j first, how are we to reconcile the prbphetand 
ihe evangelist as to the relative importance of Bethlehem ? And, < 
secondly, why does the evangelist leave out an important clause of 
the original ? ^ whose goings forth have been from of oW, from 
everlasting.’ To these questions I might answer, and answer truly# 
that the Apostle is n^t responsible for the correctifeM of the quo- 
lation 3 for ii is not he, but the chief priests and scribes who made* 
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it ; and therefore, it is a full vindication of the Apostle’s character 
to say, that he has accurately recorded what they may have more 
or less correctly said. But I add, that the quotation as made by 
the chief priests and scribes in reply to Herod’s interrogatory, is 
very capable of being vindicated on its own merits. And in the 
first place, in reference to its real, or relative importance, it is 
literally true, that Bethlehem was a very small town consi- 
dered in itself ; but it was ennobled by being the birth-place of 
David j and still more, by beihg the birth-place of the Messiah, If 
we translate the prophet interrogatively, the meaning is clear, and 
the quotation hai^onizes with the original — ^'Thou Bethlehem 
Ephratah, art thou little to be among the thousands of Judah?’ 
the answer in the negative is supposed, and the reason is given in 
the sequel of the sentence, ' out of thee shall he come forth unto 
me, that is to be ruler in Israel.’ This reading accords perfectly 
with the interpretation of the priest’s * thou art not the least.’ {n 
reference to the second question, why a part of the text is left out, 
the nature and extent of Herod’s interrogatory affords a satisfactory 
explanation. Herod’s enquiry related exc lusively to the locality of 
Christ’s birth-place}' it had no reference to the person dr character 
of Chfist } he simply asked, ‘ where Christ should be horn.’ To 
this question they afforded a direct and specific answer } but de- 
clined annexing to it infdrmation, which was not solicited, and 
which would not have been acceptable. Had they quoted the seciuel 
of thf passage, and pointed out the obvious allusion to the pro- 
phesy of Isaiah, they would have still further irritated that haughty 
tyrant, who already laboured under the most alarming agitation. 

Matthew ii. v. 15 , is a quotation that appears still more difficult 
than either of the former : — 'out of Egypt have I called my son.’ 
The words are found in Hosea xi. v.T. ‘ When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.’ The Targuins, 
and the Septuagint, ' both read, I called his sows out of Egypt}’ but 
the reason is evident, they knew not what sense to make of the 
words, except by referring them to the emancipation of the children 
of Israel from Egyptian fondage. The Hebrew, however, Aquila, 
Syniachus, and Theodotian, all agree in reading ' my son,’ in the 
singular. It is to be remarked first, that Israel, in the literal sense 
is never called a child, although the Prophet, in this passage, uses a 
word of the same origin, which we translate, ' his youth.’ And the 
deliverance of Israel is uniformly expressed, not by their being 
called, but brought. Secondly, that Israel is one of the names given 
to Messiah by the Prophets, — that patriarch, like David, being a 
type of him. Thirdly, that the love of God to his son, is the chan- 
nel through which his mercy and love flow to his people in every 
age } and that the mention of his kindness to them for their fathers’ 
sake, ultimately resolves itself into the gracious promises made to 
them respecting the Messiah, who should spring; froin their nation. 
The fether loveth his son, because he giveth his lift for the sheep } 
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and be showed kindness to the descendants of Jacob, because of 
them, ^ as pertaining to the flesh, Christ came.’ In this view of the 
passage, then, the words of Hosea predicted that, the son of God 
should go down into Egypt, as an evidence of his Father’s love, in 
order that he might be preserved from the cruel designs of Herod j 
and that he should be called out of Egypt, as soon as they were dead 
who sought his life. 

Matthew ii. v. 18, is a reference to Jeremiah xxxi. v, 15. 
With regard to the words of this passage, there is no dispute ; but 
whether the prophecy had a reference to the slaughter of the Benja- 
mites, at the time of the captivity } or whether it was a direct pre- 
diction of the slaughter of the young children by Herod, is not so 
generally agreed. It is to-be remarked, the Evangelist does not say 
that this was done that it might be fultilled, but that in the doing of 
it, was fulfilled the language of the prophet j and this mode of ex- 
pression (as I have already shewn when pointing out the several 
varieties in the form of quotation and allusion) is fully justified, if 
the words of the prophet are adapted to convey the idea which the 
evangelist^^paeant to communicate, whether they were originally in- 
tended as a prophecy of that event or not, * 

Ramah was a town of Benjamin, near Bethlehem, where Rachael 
was buried. By a strong poetical figure, Rachel is represented as 
having come forth from her grave, looking for her beloved children, 
and inconsolable, weeping because hone of them were to be fSlind, 
they having been all dead or carried into captivity j in the bitterness 
of her grief for their loss she refuses * to be comforted because they 
are not.’ That to this event the reference is made seems evident, 
from the consolation that is administered to the mourner in the 
sixteenth verse, ‘ Refrain thy voice from weeping and thine eyes 
from tears, for thy work shall be rewarded, and they shall come 
again from the land of the enemy.’ 1, therefore, doubt not that 
this is the plain meaning and proper application of this prophesy; 
the words whereof struck the ear, and occurred to th‘e mind of the 
Evangelist, as language well suited to express the inconsolable 
grief of the daughters of Rachel, who had lost their children at 
Bethlehem. 

Matthew ii. v. ^3, is a reference not to one prophecy, but to 
many, and therefore the plural term * prophets ’ is used. There 
are two lights in which this quotation may be viewed, either as re- 
ferring to the place of Christ’s birth, or to his name. View^ed in 
the first of these lights, you have in Isaiah ix. v. 1 — 6, an express 
prophecy to this purpose, whose application is confirmed by its 
being afterwards adduced, Matthew iv. v. 14, Or if the passage 
is viewed as referring to the name of Christ, the same original word 
which is rendered Nazarene, is translated, Isaiah xi. v. 1, a rod out 
of the stem of Jesse ; and Zech. vi. v. 12, the man whose nahle is 
the branch ; and this gives the origin of the name Nazdrene, 
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Net&r signifies separated, as a brunch or rod is separated from the 
trunk 3 and Naaareth was so cafled, because it was built on an 
Mated site, separated from the rest of the country.’ In calling 
him a Nnzarite, the prophets pointed out Christ as a holy person, 
as the Nazarites under the law were accounted holy persons j and 
altliough this term was, when applied to him by bis enemies, meant 
j>s an epithet of contempt, yet it significantly • expressed his true 
character who was * holy, harmless, undeftled, and separate from 
sinners.’ 

Matthew iii. v. ^ from Isaiah xl. v. 3, * the voice of ofle crying 
in the wilderness.’ In the beginning of the chapter, the prophet is 
commanded to comfort the people of God, and to announce the 
glad tidings of victory over their enemies, under the guidance of 
king Messiah. No sooner has the prophet received this commis* 
sion, thaa be hears the voice of Messiah’s harbinger proclaiming 
hisi approach, and exhorting the people to make preparation for his 
reception. 

The words are an evident allusion to the triumphal march of po- 
tentates in ancient times into the distant provinces of their domi- 
nions. Their practice on slich occasions was to send hertdds before 
them, to proclaim, and pioneers to prepare the way. The Romans 
were accustomed to call these precursors str&tones. Diodorus 
Siculus, describing the march of Setniramis, says, when she came to 
the Zaracean mountains, which for several miles abounded in 
craggy precipices and deep ravines, she ordered the precipices to be 
cut down, and the valleys to be filled up •, and wherever she went, 
she left a memorial of her presence behind her, which was called 
by her name. Such were the Roman causeways in more recent 
times, and such are military roads at the present dayj this splendid 
figurative description points, at once, to the guilty and miserable 
state of the Jews and of mankind in general, and to the amazing 
change which should be produced by the Gospel in hmnbling the 
proud, and in exalting the poor and lowly, to whom it was preached. 
Compare t'nis passage in Matthew with Marki.v. 3, and Luke iii. v. 4, 

Matthew iv. v. 4, ^ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,’ is a quotation from 
Deut. viii. v. 3. The meaning of the latter clause of the verse is, 
that we ought to live by whatsoever God shall be pleased to ap- 
point j and that, therefore, instead of looking for miracles being 
wrought for us, without there being a necessity for them in our 
situation, we ought to depend upon Divine Providence in the use of 
appointed means. 

. Matthew iv. v. 6, is a quotation from the ninety-first Psahft« The 
devil quotes only a part of the verse, and therefore, only a portion 
of the sentiment j but be was so far correct, in applying the passage 
to Christ. Christ answers, and refutes him by quoting Dent. vi. 16. 
The devil finding his perversions of Scri])ture fdil, endeavoured to 
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curry his point by addressing his temptations to the prineip^ of 
ambition — he spread out before his view, and offered as a reward 
for the homage which he demanded, ^ the kingdoms of the worlds’ 
or, the various provincial divisions of the land of Israel, — Canaan> 
Judea, Samaria, Galilee, and, Perea. The Saviour answered him 
from Deut. vi. v. 13, and x. \.%0 ; he adds n word to the text, but 
there is no addition to the sense, * him only shalt thou serve,’ In 
our language, to worship and to serve, may seem tp be a tautplogy, 
without conveying any accession of meaning 5 but in the Hebrew 
the double form of expression (which is of common occurreiice,, and 
of which this passage affords an example) an additional em- 
phasis. 

Matthew iv.v. 14 — 16. I have already had occasion to allude, to 
this quotation, which is from Isaiah ix. v. 2, 3. I may here remark, 
however, that the Saviour was not only born in Galilee, and resided 
there during the years of nonage anff of private retirement, but in 
that favoured province spent the greater period of his public mi- 
nistry upon earth. By referring to the prophet, it will be seen that 
the Evangelist does not quote the whole of the passage, hut such 
parts of it only as were necessary for his present purpose,— which 
was to describe the wretched situation of that country, which had 
been so often harassed and afflicted with war. By the invasion of 
the Assyrians, who had carried away great part of the inhabitants 
captive, and afterwards by the intermixture and compulsory {nettle- 
ment of foreigners amongst them, on which account the more 
northern district was called ‘Galilee of the Gentiles/ the fertile 
plains of that province had been devastated, its political condition 
had been degraded, and its population had degenerated and sunk 
into the grossest ignorance,T--so as to have become the objects of 
contempt to the rest of the Jews. 

That country, then, which was so sunk in ignorance and misery 
that its inhabitants were represented as sitting ‘ in darkness, and in 
the region and shadow of death,’ disconsolate, forlorn, despised, 
—that country was favoured and honoured fibove ever other, by the 
presence of Christ, who is the light of the world j it enjoyed the 
most liberal share of his ministry, and what Was of still greater im- 
portance, profiled most by it. It was in Galilee that many of his 
most splendid miracles were performed ; and it was chiefly from the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee that he selected his little band of 
Apostles and earliest disciples. Such a change as is produced by 
the rising of the sun in a morning without clouds, after a dark and 
rayless night j or by the return of summer, after a long and dreary 
winter. — Such was the change produced upon the land, and upon 
the inhabitants of Galilee, by the appearance of the Messiah ; and 
such too is the change that is effected, in the moral world, wherever 
the gospel is preached, and wherever men are brought to know, 
and persuaded to receive, the grace of God in truth. 
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The quotations in the sermon’ qn the Mount are not necessary to 
be illustrated. Whether we ought lo render the phrase by which 
these quotations are prefaced, ^ it was said by them of old times,’ 
or *it was said to them of old limes,’ is a matter of indifference ; 
the latter, however, is the more obvious translation. This phrase 
does not import that Qod said what is mentioned in the quotation, 
(although his words are sometimes employed,) but that these say- 
ings had been used by the Jewish Rabbis and others, of old time, 
who had stated religious truth in such a form, and in such connec- 
tion, as tended to neutrali^je, and to prevent its influence on the 
minds of men. With three brief remarks, I shall conclude at 
present. 

I. Christ and his Apostles did not always quote the Septuagint 
version, as some seem to imagine j but without exclusive deference 
to that version more than to aiiy other, translated in such a way as 
at once accorded with truth, ana appeared to them best adapted to ex- 
press the sense which they intended to convey to the minds of their 
hearers, thereby teaching us that the words of Scripture are only 
then truly valuable, when they are the means of conveying to our 
minds the will of God. The mere words of any book are of no 
more value than the words in a dictionary, if their meaning is not 
properly understood. 

II. Christ and his Apostles did not always quote the plainest and 
most obvious texts of the Old Testament ; but fre(juently such 
texts as we should have been in danger of undervaluing or over- 
looking altogether, if their appropriateness and importance had not 
thus been pointed out to us. And from hence we may legitimately 
conclude a fortiori that, if those texts which they do quote can prove 
the doctrines and facts, in attestation of which they are adduced, 
how much more may we not rely on those that are plain without an 
interpreter. 

III. Betwixt the Old and New Testament, there subsists the 
closest connection j the language and sentiments contained in both 
reciprocally relate to and illustrate each other. Like the chenibim 
whose expanded wings overshadowed the mercy-seat, their eyes are 
directed from different points of vision, but they are both turned 
towards and fixed on the same object, and that object is Christ ; the 
one looks forward to the future Messiah, the other looks back to 
Messiah already come. Let us then ‘ search the Scriptures,’ seeing 
in them, ‘ we think,’ (and think truly,) ^ we have eternal life,’ for 
these Scriptures are ‘ they that testify of Christ.' 
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Voyage from Bombay to Madras and Calcutta.* 

No. VI. 

Masulipatam — Coringa-- Vizagapaiam — Bimlipatam — ChirQcole— 
Juggernaut — Diamond JJarhour. 

Madras, May 20. 

The business of the ship being completed, we prepared to sail 
for Calcutta, intending to touch at V^agapatam and Bimlipatam 
in the way. Three gentlemen of the Madras Civil Service, had 
taken a passage with us for the former place, and at the latter we 
were to call for some manufactured goods, to be sent by us to 
Bengal. The gentlemen embarked at sun-set, taking with them 
about thirty servants, seven horses, with tent equipage, baggage, 
&c., for their land journey back. The object they were sent to 
accomplish at Vizagapatam was a temporary one, and their jpurney 
of return to Madras would, it was thought, occupy a period of six 
weeks, though our passage up by sea would probably not take more 
than three days. From the dilatory habits of all the men in office 
at Madras, and the useless and vexatious formalities with which 
every department is burthened, there was more difficulty in obtain- 
ing the necessary papers here, than in any part that I remember to 
have visited before. It was dark when I reached the ship, and 
though a strong sdutherly gale was blowing, accompanied with a 
tremendous swell, we attempted to weigh our anchor for sea. The 
ship pitched so heavily, as to take in water over the top-gallant 
forecastle, and to plunge her spritsail-yard completely under, and 
the surges were so violent, that we parted. the messenger twice, 
and were unable to purchase the anchor in two attempts, the last 
of which was not abandoned until midnight. 

21st. At four A. M. the sea having in some degree subsided, we 
weighed and made sXil. The breeze was now faint from the south- 
west, with a heavy swell still setting from the same direction, 
which occasioned us to roll and labour considerably. None of our 
ports could now be kept open, though the horses suffered much 
from heat below, and the straining of the ship was so great as to 
open the seams fore and aft, and occasion her to make a great deal 
of water. At one time, indeed, both pumps were hardly sufficient 
to keep her free, while a party of a dozen hands were constantly 
employed between decks to bale out the water shipped there in 
buckets, and all this was occasioned by the excessive rolling and 
labouring in this heavy sea. 

At noon we observed in lat. 13° 30' N. and were in long. 80° 45^ 


* This article is inserted in continuation of No. V., in order that the 
Series of the Voyage extending to Six different Papers, may be closed with 
the present Series of the Work itself. 
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£. with no soundings at fifty fathoms, and no land in sight, though 
abreast of the Pulicat Hills. 

We now shaped a course of N. E. by N. for Vizagapatam, leaving 
the great bay in which Mootapilly, Masulipatam, and Coringa, 
, are situated, on our larboured hand, or to the westward of us. 
Towards evening the wihd freshened, and drew round from S. E. to 
S. W. where it continued steady through the night, carrying us at 
the rate of six and seven knots, and still accompanied with a heavy 
swell setting from the southward. 

22d. The sun rose throu^ a thick bed of clouds, and the weather 
had altogether a threatening aspect. At eight a. m. it had drawn 
round to the W.N.W. and obliged us to take in studding-sails and 
topgallant-sails, and reduced the ship to her topsails. The wind 
blowing now from the N.W. and the swell still setting from the 
southward, a cross sea was occasioned, in which the ship laboured 
more heavily than before, and kept both pumps going to keep her 
free, besides a party baling from between decks. 

At noon we observed in lat. 15° 39' N., and were in long. 81° 51' 
E. with Masulipatam bearing from us N.W., distant about fifteen 
leagues. The bay in which this town is situated, being nearly of a 
semicircular form, is open to the S.E., but affords tolerable shelter 
from all other winds. The depths of water decrease regularly from 
twenty-five to five fathotns, but even this last depth is three or four 
miles off the shore, and ships anchor here with the flag-staff of the 
fort, which is distinct from the town, bearing W. The town itself 
was once the principal fortress of the northern Circars, and the 
chief port on the coast of Coromandel. The first English settle- 
ment was made here in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
but the oppression of the Native governors was so great, as to oc- 
casion their removal to Armagon, a port farther to the southward. 
The factory was re-established, however, in 1630 ) and the King 
of Golconda, for an annual payment of five hundred pagodas per 
• annum in duties, allowed them the liberty of trading in this, and all 
his other ports, while the English engaged to import Persian horses 
and other articles in request by the king, for his accommodation. 
On the establishment of Madras as the seat of government for the 
southern coast of India, the settlement at Masulipatam was aban- 
doned, and the French obtained possession of it in 1750. It re- 
mained in their possession for nine years, when it was invested by 
the English on the 7th of March, and the approaches carried on till 
the 6th of April, when the town was bombarded, and many houses 
destroyed. Above four hundred barrels of powder were expended, 
with shot and shells in proportion, when it was resolved to storm it, 
which took place on the 7th. The English gained bastion after 
bastion until they approached the gateway, and cut off the commu- 
nication of the French from their detached ravelin. Mo quarter 
was given, and a terrible carnage ensued, until the French quitted 
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their arws, and repaired to the arsenaL The whole garrison were 
made prisoners, consisting of four hundred Europeans, and about 
two thousand Native troops. In consequence of this success, the 
Sou^ih of theDeckan, on the 14th of JVIay in the same year, made 
the Enjj ish a free gift of the circle of Masulipatam, with certain 
districts belonging thereto, of which they have ever since retained 
possession. 


The trade of Masulipatam is conhned chiefly to Uie eaport of its 
own manufactures, and the import of dyeing drugs, metals, some few 
naval stores, spices, and other luxuries of life, for their own consump. 
tion. Their own manufactures are chiefly from cotton produced in 
their own districts, and the punjums, or plain white cloths, chintzes, 
and palum pones, which are dyed, or painted ones, with coloured cotton 
handkerchiefs, are in great esteem all over the East Indies, and 
sometimes even find their way to the West. The finest tobacco 
known in India is produced in the neighbourhood of Masulipatam ; 
and it is both exported as tobacco for smoking, and manufactured 
irUo snuff, used equally by Europeans and Asiatics. The country 
of the northern Circars, of wliich Masulipatam is the chief city, is 
so well watered, as to produce abundance of grain, and becomes the 
granary of the Carnatic in the N.E. monsoon, as the district of 
fanjore, to the southward of Madras, is during the S.W. monsoon, 
the lands of each being watered at different seasons. The imports 
received in return are, raw silk from Bengal and China, which are 
manufactured into shawls and articles of dress ; drugs of various 
lescriptions used in dyeing ^ dried fruits for domestic use; naval 
stores of various kinds, for the equipment of their coasting ves- 
lels ; and a large portion of their payments in coin. 

At present, the Fort of Masulipatam is garrisoned by a respectable 
orce from the Madras army, and during our stay at the Presidency, 
ve were in treaty with the government to convey from Madras to 
Vlasulipatam, fifty pieces of fortress cannon, besides bombs and 
nortars, with all their carriages and other requisites complete, as 
i^ell as about 10,000 shot, ^,000 barrels of gunpowder, and a 
irge quantity of musket ammunition. Our terms were not 
ccepted, which deprived us of the opportunity of seeing this 
'lace ; but the fact is mentioned to show that, in a military point 
f view, it is considered as a place of some importance. It is 
eated on the river Kistna, and is one of the nearest sea-ports of 
onsequence to the great inland capital of Hyderabad, from which 
is distant about two hundred miles ; and during the reigns of 
fyder and Tippo Saib, at the head of the Mogul government, the 
apulation of Masulipatam was chiefly Mahommedau. The abso- 
Ue number pf its inhabitants is scarcely less now, than it was at 
lat period, but the Mussulmans are said to be dispersed, and the 
lindoos to fp^m, at present, by far the largest portion of the jiepple. 
The wind varied during tlie afternoon from W.N.W. to E.S.E., 
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in which quarter it remained at sun-set but amid all the changes 
of it, the high southerly swell still continued, and occasioned us to 
roll and labour excessively, keeping one pump constantly going, 
and a party baling between decks. 

iiSd. At day-light it was a perfect calm, and the swell continuing, 
while the ship was totally unmanageable either by the sails or the 
helm, we rolled our gunnels under, and were literally ' expecting 
every moment to see the masts rolled over the side. The pas- 
sengers, the horses, and even the crew, suffered by this excessive 
motion, in a greater degree than they would have done by the 
heaviest gale of wind ; and to exhaust our patience, the evil was 
so completely and so palpably without a remedy, that we were not 
. able even to deceive ourselves with hope, by the trial of any. 

At noon we observed in lat. 16° 5(y N., and were in long. 
82° 55' E., with the town of Coringa, and the outlet of the Gada- 
very river bearing W.S.W., distant about ten leagues. Coringa is 
a populous town, standing on the coast of a large manufacturing 
district, and having a Factory and ^^Commercial Resident of the 
East India Company, for the manag^ent of their trade there. 
The articles manufactured are mostly white cotton cloths, of dif- 
ferent degrees of finenSss, all known by the name of Punjums, and 
mostly sent to Madras and Bengal, for exportation to Europe in 
the Company’s ships. The bay of this place, which is formed 
between Point Oadavery to the S.E., and the town of Jaggernaut- 
poran to the N.W., affords excellent shelter, and is said to be the 
only port on the whole of the eastern coast of India, from Cape 
Comorin to the Hoogley, where a vessel of any burthen cun be 
refitted with safety. During the N.E. monsoon, the whole of the 
eastern coast of the Peninsula is inn^ivigable, but at some distance 
from it, as it then becomes a comptete lee shore, in the same way 
as all the western coast of India is, during the S.W, monsoon. 
During this last, however, which is the fair season here, the bay of 
Coringa is said to be so smooth, as to admit of vessels being hove 
down 5 and as there is a large ship-building establishment here, with 
a sufficient number of caulkers and carpenters, a ship might receive 
any repair of which she was in want. The bar of the Gadavery, 
on which river Coringa is seated, has fourteen feet water on it at 
high water spring tidef^ and would consequently admit the safe 
passage of vessels under that draught. An abundance of excellent 
teak timber is produced in the surrounding country, and vessels 
are built here both for the coasting trade, and the trade to the 
eastward. Water, and other refreshments, are ^sily procured foi 
^ ships needing them, so that it is one of the most eligible places al 
which vessels, needing either repairs or supplies, can touch j anc 
one which affords better shelter, than any other on the coast. 

Soon after, noon, we had a light breeze commencing from th' 
northward, and afterwards veering to the N.E., where it continuei 
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stationary for several liours, and at length drew round to the east* 
ward at sun-set. This unexpected^ and altogether unseasonable 
wind, obliged us to make several tacks on and off shprej and left us 
close hauled, and barely able W lie bn our course, even When it had 
veered rpund eight points from noon to night. In our passage 
from Bombay round Ceylon, we had experienced the N.W. and 
westerly winds, which precede the setting in of the S.W, monsoon^ 
From Point de Galle, up to Madras, we had the strong southerly, 
or long-shore winds, which also belong to that seasonkj ah^Vhile 
the ship lay at this place, and at Covelong, it blew with the rojfce of 
a gale from that quartet As we approached the head of the Bay 
of Bengal, and advanced to the northward, had reason to expect^ 
according to all the Nautical Directions, and the experience of the 
best informed Indian navigators, a, still stronger wind from the 
S.W., as the monsoon seldom fails to have set in with all its 
violence before the middle, or at latest, the latter end of May. Yet 
we were now here on the ^23d of the month, with calm and baffling 
airs from the northward and Mtward, rolling about in a swell from 
the sout^^^d, which equall^^ violence any thing we had ever 
experierifceq, but with only occasional breezes from that quarter, and 
those always light ones. ♦ 

At two p.M. we made the land about Pigeonjsland, or nearly four 
leagues to the N.W. of Vizagapatam. This island is smajl in cir- 
cumference, but of moderate height. It seems to stand so close to 
the shore, that it is difficult to ascertain at first sight, whether it be 
an island or an isolated hill rising from the plain near the sea. It 
may easily be distinguished at the distance of three or four leagues 
in tine weather, and may be knowp by its being of a darker colour 
than the land behind it, which higher than itself, is of a yellow 

hue, from being covered with particularly near the sea. 

From hence we could perceive the high bluff promontory, called 
the Dolphin’s Nose, bearing ^f.N.E., distant about four leagues. 
We shaped our course for th%.vhoping to anchor in the road of 
Vizagapatam, of which thV%^*s the southern boundary, before 
dark. As the day declined, hb^ever, the wind gradually sunk with 
it, and at sun-set we were still 'isix or eight miles from the port, 
without a breath of wind from any quarter steer by. At JO p.m, 
a light land air came off from the^Wlls, aro being assisted in a. 
slight degree by a northerly current," we hauled close in for the bluffy 
point ‘ which is quite steep, rounded it withlfc lialf a mile OT 4he^ 
surf, in seventy-eight fath*ms, and anchored farther in towards thp 
town of Vizagapat^, in five and a half fethofos, with the outer 
extreme of the Dolb^n*s Nose bearing S.W., f S., und the sn^U,. 
fort which commands 'the passage of the bar of the river, bearing j 
i N. ^ 

^^4tb. Hav% fired a gun at the ipomentof our anchoring, and 
displayed thiree^%hts at the peak throughout the night, we had 

Ot ientc/^l Heruldf Vol. 23. ^ ^ 
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boats alongside with the earliest dawn. A captain of the East India 
CoTOjJftny’s Engineers came off to congratulate his friend on his 
atrivkl j as landing could effected in our own ship’s boat, 
on account of the surf, and there were no awnings in the country 
boats, we thought it advisable to go oashore together befor^^the heat 
became intense. The boats are of the same description as the surf 
boats at Madras, und^ though sufficiently well calculated to pass 
through the surf, and effect a landing, where English boats could 
not, y^ they*are clumsily built, and destitute of every convenience 
for pai^sengers, which might he furnished in them without at all 
interfering with their fitness for the particular service they perform. 

The entrance to the river of Vizagapatam, as it is called, is pic- 
turesque and beautiful. On the left, or to the S.W., is the lofty 
and steep promontory of the Dolphin’s Nos?, rising to an elevation 
of nearly a thousand feet above the level of the sea, which washes 
its very base, and from which its sides rise so abruptly, as to be 
ascended only by winding paths and steps. The mixed tints of its 
surface, in projections of dark rocl% patches of brown earth, and 
occasional tufts of the finest green, give a great richness of 
colouring, and the whitened mansion on the summit of the bill, 

■ ‘with the flag staff, and a few large trees, all appearing most 
diminutive objects froiji below, sCem to increase its scale to that .of 
<a mourttajn in the estimation of one who surveys it from below. 
On the right, or to the N.E., is the town of Vizagapatam, stretching 
iWf along, nearly East and West, on a flat tongue of sand, which 
ha» the ocean on onaside, and an arm of the same, or a back-water 
as it is called, on the other. There are, however, a number of 
trees and gardens within the town, and rising from amidst them 
seen some large and well-built ed^s, which give to the whole an 
interesting appearance, and present one- view the striking con- 
trast, of highly fertile lands, and barren sandy deserts. The bar oi 
the river, or more properly creek, since it is merely an inlet of the seaj 
has Jen or twelve feet water in it at high water, and spring tides ir 
the rf.E. monsoon j but at the present season it is nearly dry at lo\s 
-water, and has not more than four ^or five feet at high. The sur 
breaks in over it with such violence, 4hat it would be unsafe to crosi 
it in a ship’s boat } and^even in the . surf boats, which ar^ particu 
larly constructed for thlPservf6e, there is enough to alarm person 
unaccustomed to the passage, ^fter passing uie bar, the seiner 
is s^frfurther/imprfllvdd. On the right, upon the side of a stee 
hiU,' is a whitened building, crowned wi<h a dome, and most pro 
^bshly the .sepulchre of some distinguished Mohammedan, as jm 
ever, it, on the brow of the sanie steep acclitdty^ is an edifice wit 
pointed arches and pillars, indicating a MusW^man chqpel. On tli 
left is a deserted battery, at the foot of the hill, which 'commanc 
the passage of the bar, the walls and embrasures ‘’if^ which hat 
fallen, into ruins. Immediately*'in ftoht, thj^ harto^ifehiuflr^ ^^ 
creek presents the most romahtitf combinations, M ht 

gentle slopes, of fertile vallies and verdant plains, lining the banl 
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of two distinct arms of the sea, exfetjding indifferent directiol^, 
while the hulks of large vessels ashore for’shelter from 
monsoon,— the number of smaller ones dismantled Sod refitting, 
and others again of the smallest size ready for crosVihgr'^e bar and 
getting-td sea, gave to the whole picture an animation, and a variety . 
that was j[uite charming. 

We landed at the beach, where, we found conveyances ready to 
take us all to the house prepared for the reception of the gentlemen 
who came passengers with us, and found there the best aci^mq- 
dation that we could desire. In the course of the day, I had oc- 
casion to ride out to a place called Waltair, to confer with the 
Collector of the district, on the subject of landing the copper cojps, 
which we had brought to this place, from Madras. In the course 
of our interview, I learnt, that not long since a quantity of copper 
coin, from the manufactoiy of Bolton and Watts, having been bad 
from England for the use of the Madras Government, it remained 
at the Presidency so long,. ,^ithout their being able to force it 
into circplation, that the C^wSjrnor in Council ordered its sale by 
publiG action, and it was sold, accordingly, to the highest bidder, 
at a loss 6f about thirty per cent., and aftea^ards melted up by the 
natives, into copper vessels and domestic utensils. The preteUt , 
investment of similar coins that the Company had sent out, was n&9f ^ 
to be distributed, if possible, at the out-stations — but the opinion of ^ 
the best-informed here was, that the sum of 12,000 pagodas, which 
was the amount we had brought up in it, would not be distributed 
in circulation for half a century at least. The spot, called Waltair, 
is about three or four miles distant from the town of Vizagapiftam, 
in a northerly direction. A number of petty dwellings are hefe 
collected about the summit promontory,' which is steep and 
rocky, and projects so far out lirto the sea, as to admit of an exten- 
sive view of the coast, both to the northward and southward of 
it. As the road leading to it from Vizagapatam is excellent, and 
the scenery of the way inteti^sting, most of the English gent^mcn • 
have thdr Residences at Waltair, though their offices are in the 
town, and the difference iff the climate is at least seven or eight 
degrees of the thermpmeter at any given time, besides that the idr 
of Waltair has a freshness and purity whi^ is scarcely ever felt on 
the low level of Vizagapatam. ^ ^ ♦ 

This town is liearjy of an oblong furm^ and little mor<|j]4an a 
mile in its whole circum|^irence. About thb centre of it is a mllitai^y 
square, with , gwdTkpuse? on one side, an European shQ|), a^d 
officers’ tl|C other— ah. ansenal of military stores, and^. 
an isolated'l^nibfp^f magazine 9 ^ a third side, while the fpi^th , 
is open tb'tlse sea, ,and defended by n battery pf eight or ten gffija., 
The hou^dappropriatedio tk^l residences anddffjpes EngUsh 
here, TOw . atories. with a verandah, and 

trad^ ln but,,t^^ above j and aa they are solidly built, 

•c^^ V-'.' .. 
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and c6tisirticled more after the Native than European fashion, from 
beii^ the property of lhe Natives themselves, they are rather 

closer and warmer than thelioii^s of the Presidencies. The dwell- 
ih^s’of the lower orders, though hnmble' as elsewhere, have clean- 
liness and neatness about them not usually seen, and the general 
appearance of the town, 'bespeaks competence and comfort ataobg 
its inhabfi^mts. There ere two rich Bramins residing heife at pre- 
sent, who rival each other 4n the display of their wealth, and ate 
each considered to be w'orth twenty lacks of pagodas, or nearly a 
milliod^etling 'Aheir religious feasts and shows are frequent, and 
most expensive, and serve to distribute their superfluous’ riches 
afhon^ the poor. I had, myself, an opportunity of seeing one of 
. thetri take his evening ride, Which was in an English barouche, 
drawn by two English blood horses, that had been brought out to 
this country, either for the field or the' turf, and which he had 
bought of a military officer, at a most extravagant rate, more than 
dohble 'their original price"and charges for bringing them to this 
couhtry, merely to possess what his rM, howeVer widely he opendd 
his purse, would, for some time at letwibe unable to obtain. , ’ . 

The population of Vi^agapatam, wljich, in thejeigns of Hyder 
arid Tippo, was mostly Mohammedans, is ndW composed chiefly pf 
]^]3oos,, though some Mussulmans still remain, and are generally 
^employed in occupations about the sea. The present number of 
inhabitants does not exceed five thousand, and those are. all 
subject to the British Government. In stature end person they are 
a superior race of people to those about Madras, and they are less 
bJbqkin colour— effects most probably of a mop hilly country, and, a 
inpre northern cliraatip; The military force here consist? of tvifeii 
battalions, an European and a Native |^|ie, under tl^e comtpand of ,a 
Ljeutenant-Colonel, as Governofr of ^‘Garrison, pr Military Cpm- 
Oiftnder-in-Cbief. There are, besides, a large body of European 
Invalids, from the East India Company’s regiments, who, remain 
, here on their full pay, and having nothing to do, and very little 
authpflty exercised over them, are to be seen staggering drunk 
about the streets “at all hours of the day. The civil officers are a 
CdHector of the Land Revenues, and one of the Sea Customs^ a 
Cotamercial Resident, and half a dozen others in the rank pf Depu- 
ties and Assistants, witl^ Master-Attendant for the mari^ement 
of all port business. The Native^Uhabitants of the town are mostly 
erigag^ as writers and?inferior servant? in the public offices j 'as 
niritohants and ishopkewers, and as porteSrS, bdritirien, 8ilc. fdr thb 
shipping off the iPanmactUres of' the' districtf' There are, a few 
.^n^eriious mechanic, Whb execute chbss-board^ and irien, ladies' 
iWork^boXes, toilet tables, drCssingWiases, in Iv^ry,^. jebbny, khd 
variegated woods j but these meet with too few pureh&ers' td suj)- 
port a large' body of workmen. rn*tha4ntpriotjpf‘thf5^di^lict, the 
people, are nearly all tottori growers hind weave^^isi^ 
a village throughout its whole extent, that Has riot nbafly looms. 
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Tlie manufactures are wholly white cottop cloths, knowi^ here 
the name of punjurns, or, as wc more cttnumonly call them, calico^, 
of every, degree of fineness, frpm, muslin down to sail-doth. The 
quality most in demand, and of which by far tlie quantity 

is made, is that which would be sold in Englana for a shilling a 
yard, but which costs nearly eighteen pence here. It is a laqt estab- 
lished beyond alt doubt, that the English manufacturers can impojrt 
their cottonyrom India, at a great expense of time, risk, and actual 
cost, work it into cloths in England^ return it to this county again 
with renewed expences of conveyance, and sell it profitt^y after 
all, at. a less rate than the same kind of goods can be mad| for in 
India — where the cotton, the looms, the labourers, and the buyers, 
are all upon the same spot. This is owing, no doubt, tp the wonder<> 
fill facilities granted to manufacturers by the use of. machinery.; 
The consequences of it promise to be most important, and at Bombay 
and Madras, where this fact has been completely verified byirappi^U. 
ations frona England> and profitable sales of such goods, among th®, 
natives themselves, I have ^Ijigard several most intelligent men cxr 
press theit^l^fief, that the of India would, bye and hyp, bp ^ 

clothed manufactures of Britain. The East India Company 
have already lessened the amount of their supplies of these articles 
for the European market, since the valuetwhich the name of 
gave to every thing of the kind imported into England has worn oft ^ 
and since the nations of the Mediterranean, who consumed 
of them, have found a substitute in the cheaper and fiqer manUfa|f<^' 
tures of Ol^sgow. It was night before the business of the shijp' 
was closed, when I prepared to embatk. In partiilg from the very 
ejii^cellent and amiable men whom 1 had the good fortune to convey 
froni Madras to this place,! confess that I felflls if I wfflre separating 
myself flfOm friends of a raue^longer standing. If was gratifying 
to me to believe that the feebly wa$ reciprocal, for though polite- 
ness and good breeding will urge some men great lengths in their 
expressions, yet it was im^ssible not to perceive that* there 
much more than empty sbtiinds in the interchange of our adieiji; ^ ' 

!25th.^ Though it was paft midnight when I reached the ship, aqd, 
there was not a breath of air stinjipg, we weighed immedial^ly 
under the hopes, of getting a laud breeze to take us to feimlipatam 
by day-ljgbt, In tm^, however, we ^ere ^appointed, as thecah^* 
continued, and we rolled about qffthout making any progresstfdr 
several hours. With the first gleam of the.dawn, light a^.came . 
over the hills wh|eh ei^t^bled us to steer, put it was nineycio^Jj,, 
before we hud.t^ sca-hlreezes. , We stppd, m with this to the#rjc»g|f 
of Bimlipato^jif, and ancHpred there at eleven a. m. in seven fathowM^ 
water, with ^ flag-staff beanngi^.W.JW. distant off shore near)^ 

By sighti^fi^ pur chronometer taken. this, morning at nine a, m.* 
while was in sight, es^ well as by o^rs taken ^es- 
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terday, Wla^e the ship was at anchor in the roads, we bad an op- 
jJOjrtnmty of correcting^ the longitude of that place, which is in 
13' 45" E. instead of $3® 23' E. as given by Horsburgb, in his 
SHrectoty} or, 83® 30' E. as laid down io bis chart j andJJhnli- 
patadl ih long. 83® 22' E., the latitudes being both correct, 

A shoxe boat having been sent off by Messrs. Suter and Connell, 
merchanfs here, to convey nfe on shore, I left the s^ip in iVand 
landed iu about half eiiri hour afterwaJ'dar. - The appearanOe of 
lipatani from the sea is interesting. A high range of land sloping 
dowriiliifds to the north, forms the southern boundary of the inlet 
here, and at the foot of this slope, dr on the left hand on entering 
thd inlet, the town itself is seat^. Some good looking bouses and 
an abilndance of trees are seen, and including the surrounding 
country, the view on the whole may be said to be picturesque.* On 
approaching the bar of the inlet, or arm of the sea, which runs up 
here, the same dangerous surf is met with as we had yet found in 
fd! the ports of: the Coroimndel and Golcouda coasts, and this cannot 
be passed with safety in ship’s boats^^ j)ut is * always crossed in the 
inconvenient and uncomfortable boaU of the country.. The mdst 
prominent objects seen on landing, are three obelisks neiir,the flag- 
stt^, which are probably monumental, and a little rotunda, built 
open niches, quite Ih the Roman style, pverbanging 'the sea, 
apd apparently forming either an evening pleasure-seat, or a day- 
iidtion f6r revenue officers superintending the landing or shipment 
'df goods, for it would answer for either. 

After some little detention at the warehouse in dispatching off to 
the ship some bales of puttjum. Which we were to take to Bengal. 
I found a ,conveyaqjj|^ ready to take me to Mr. Suter’s hoiip, 
which was nearly four miles in the jeountry. In passing along tne 
skirts of the town, the ravages of ; war were most apparent— and 
among a number of buildings sclmingty baUered down by cannon, 
Was a large edifice with a highly ornamented fa<,‘ade, which had been 
probably the residence of the former ‘^Eutch governors. Several 
. still larger buildings, probably barracks and military store-houses, 
were also seen in ruins, and the place looked as if it had been once 
abandoned, and but now recently peopled again. The road to 
Mr. Suter's country residencei was over a plain of considerable size, 
but uncultivated, as fafjas I could perceive, throughout its whole 
extent. There were several detached houses seen in the way, each 
havfhg' a garden attached to it : but there were no fields either of 
cotton or of grain. ‘The interior of the dountrysito the N.W. ap- 
peared to be hilly, abd resembled in general features the scenery 
'■about Vizagapatam. 

I found at Mr.. Suter’s an agreeable' Jiarty cif, notary offlefers, 
who had come dq^n from their stations iii the inteiribr, to breathe, 
during the hot months, the less oppress ve atbibsp^ife'^^f’lhe ^ea- 
coast. The Dnich Resident; Mr. Tan'Eraam, 
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pany. This settlement having formerly ^belonged to the Dutch* had 
come into our possession during the kto wur, and had been restpr^ 
again to the Dutch, by the Eng^sh East India Company. Tw 
Resident took charge of his, post hereabout a mopth s^go only, ^ 
the Dutch flag had been displayed here ever since, W the customs 
and revenue departments were still filled by gentlenjen of the Madras 
establishment*. ' , V . / . 

The whole of the distridt hround Bimlipatam is a manufacturing 
one, and the people of It, who are almost all weavers, make the 
same kindofpunjums; or white cotton cloths, as those manufactured 
all along the coast of Golconda. At Chicacole, about thirty miles to ^ 
the northward of this, the finest muslins are made, and all thafie, 
as well as the coarser calicoes, are sent to Bengal, and from' the^npe 
transmitted to Europe, or elsewhere. The people of the country 
are mostly Hindoos, and are altogether a much finer looking race 
than those about Madras. 

96th. We had weighed immediately on my coming on boards tmd 
made some little offing to eastward, but the wind falling, light, 
and e heavy swell rolling dii^ly on the shore, we anchored ag^iin 
at two i. M. in six fathoms. At sun-rise we weighed with a light 
air from off the land, and stood out East, to clear the Santapitly 
Rocks. This is a dangerous reef, standing at the distance of eig^t 
or nine miles from the shore, and occupying a length of more man ^ 
a mile. Its latitude is about 17° 58' N. and long. 83° 32' E,v^r 
eleven miles from Bimlipatam, on a course of N. 63° E. TheUe is 
a channel between these* nicks and the main, with mine or ten 
fathoms water, and perfectly safe, and on the outside there ate 
^^xteen and seventeen fathoms close to theli;^dge. 

At noon we observed inlafc ,t7° 55' N., and were in long. 83° 30' 
E. with the breakers on theBtlhlapilly ^ocks, bearing N.N.E. distant 
about three miles, and oiir soundings in sixteen fathoms water. 
We now steered a course of N.E. by E, with a light southerly widH, 
keeping in the stream of fifteen to eighteen fathoms throughout. . 
At sun-set it fell calm, and continued so all the night. 

97 th. We had a Jight air at sun-rise from the eastward, which 
veered round gradually to the S. .W. and gained a little streh^h 
before noon, though it at no time carried .^is more than four knots, 
while the heavy sea continued, and occasioned us to roll and labour 
excessively. ’ 

At noon we observed, in lat. 18° 95' N., and were in long. §4° 
E.,with soundings in' twenty-three fathoms. The whole of tho<^j^^ of 
Orixa, which we bad passed since leaving Vizagapatam, is nij^ 
nea!r the 8e|L and safe to approach to ten or twelve tathoms, whiet^, 
is within amild or two of the shore. -The longitudes of the places 
on ii^s|lap.fiir^eastcrly.m>tbochm^ directories, and thd epast 

from yizsi^patom thus fat. ejttends more easterly than it is tber^ 
delineated. , 
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. j'lbe.dew® bad feUen heavily ever since we had left Madras^ but 
they h^uaw become like nightly showers of rain, and wetted every 

effectually as a smart squall could have done. ^ As on* the 
Heeding night, our wind declined at suri^set, and left uS before 
midnight in a perfect, calm. • 

' Ml The day opened with light S.E. winds, |nd the wqather 
Was so htey, that no object houM be distinctly seen at a Reiter 
distance than a mile. Otfr course was now N.E., and as we had a 
light or concavity in the line of the coast abreast of us, we deepened 
our water gradually (rom 25 to 45 |^thpihs, and as gradually shoaled 
again as we approached the land.^ 

At noon we observed in lat. 19° & N., and were in long. 85° 5' 
E., with 38 fathoms water, the town of Ganjara, bearing N.N.W., 
distant about twelve or fifteen miles. This p^ce has, till very 
recently, been one of considerable trade, being seated in a populous 
matiuiScturihg district, at^ having ibe advantage of a navi^ble 
river for coasting vessels. . It has been lately however completely 
depopulated by*' the ravages of the cfi^Jera morbus, and the Ganjam 
fever. The ^st it jis said to have reCttved from Bengal, where that 
dl^^e has raged with, unprecedented violence. The fet is a 
di^^ke to ^hicn the place is constantly subject, from some local 
cajfes affecting the Walthiness of the spot. During our stay at 
Vizagapatam, we saw there a Captain Colley, who commanded a 
fimilFbhg of his own called the Fairy. He was the Master Atten- 
dant of Ganjam, and was now absent on leave, and we learnt from 
him, that from deaths and removals, there were not now a hundred 
individuals left in the place, and that these were of that class of 
society who Cijnnot afford to change their place of abode, \ % 

We had a fresher breeze toward the. close, of the day than we had 
beftre experienced, and as ^t-lbtew from the southern quarter, it 
deceived us into a hope of itSfJc^tinuance. It died away, however, 
about ten o’clock, and left us becalmed, at midnight, itt fifteen 
fathoms water, and m sight of the illuminated pagodas of Jagger- 
naut. It was, probably, some festive here, which occasioned the 
illumination of these temples^ as all the feasts of the Indians, 
whether sacred, or merely social are held at night, and accompa- 
nied with a proftise display of lamps. The celebrity of these pa- 
godas, and the astOftisbii^ scenes of infatuation witnessed there, in 
the self destruction of devotees at every annual, festival, furnished 
a]subj(e(dt of reflection, of wonder, and of regret. , , , 

^9tb. ' We liad,6<^cely any wind throughout the night, and at 
sun-t^' the pagO^s pf JaggOrnaut were still in sight, bearing about 
north^'and distant fifom spyen to pight miles, Our soundings, atill in 
fiftWri fathoms water. 

f%h,, laqd^ of .the coast ^ich oommendeS oiL th^I^brders of 
Golconda, between .Cpringai and VizagapatatOi' hert^ bw^the 
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coast of Orixa, between Manikpatam aud ^Ganjkm; Tke pagod^ 
of Jaggernaut, which are to the N.E., of .ibis last place)i aeftM 
on a low sandy shoie, and, the firat appearance of tbemr'wheti 
from the sea, is like , that of a large, ship; under sai]/si|K^ the hUjiM** 
ings fhemselves are distinguished before the ground (hi wh’i^ they 
stand can be seen. There are t^iree of , tbe^O, whic^ipa iheyJf^iear 
in one in a bearing of W. by N., are distinctly open in a JUSarfpg of 
N.W. to N. They ai;e, hjj^ever, so dose together as ^o^ appear to 
be connected at the base, \vben seen from a distance,, wbipi^'iS pAT^y 
occasioned by their being all surrounded within one ipclosuih*' This 
is said to be a square Wall ' of d$0 feet on each front, constfiicted of 
enormous masses of black stone, and having a gate in eacjli face, 
fronting the respective cardinal points. They are of a conical'fprto> 
lessening in diameter from their bases upward, and are all crpwned 
with white balls; and painted spikes rising above them, fhc 
westernmost is the largest, the central one next in size, and 
easternmost the smallest of the three. 4 Around them are seated 
many small buildings, probably for the residence of^ the officiating 
Bramins, or for the accomm^ation of the Hindoo Vlgtims, who 
are said to exceed in numbed' those of the whole Mohamm^au 
world assembled yearly at Mecca, though there are many oth^r 
places of pilgrimages in India, of almost equal celebrity with Jag- 
gernaut. ' , , , ■ 

At noon, we observed in lat. 19°40' N., and were in long, 86? {L, 
with the Jaggernatit pagodas bearing W.N.W. distant about five 
leagues, and the Black Pagoda, due North, distant about three 
leagues, in jSiftpen fathoms water. The appearance of the Black 
Pagoda, so called frOm its actual colour, when seen from this point 
(#view, is that 6f a huge pyramidal building, with a tail and slender 
minaret, or column, rising just from its western base. In^spme 
points of view, it appears exactly vessel under sail, and in 
others, again, like a rude mass of rock. It is seated, like those of 
Jaggernaut, on a low and sandy coast, with shoal water, and is, 
therefore, seldom approached nearer than five or six ’miles, from 
which very little of its peculiartfes, or details, can be seen. 

Our surprise had been excited at kind of weather whicli we 
had experienced since our leaving Mawas, and which was quite un* 
seasonable. WC had expected strong southerly winds, with ail the 
fury of the S.W. monsoon here, at the head of the Bay of Bengal, , 
^vhereas we had hitherto experienced ^only light haffiing nits and 
calms. At foUf,;£^M., the sky began to assume a threatening^ ap- 
pearance in the N.W,^ from whence arose moat rapidly a d^k thick 
cloud, having, its "base in the horizon, and extending an arched, or 
semicircular jSge> projecting towards the ship. It rose, and \vUh 
so much rapi|||y,^ that we had scarcely time to reduce oiicanvas, 
before it, bv^sl; Upon Uj9 Jn *^1 its fury* As it caipe irOinediately 

the qqiniain^ no r^n> but. its force was sufficient to make 
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cm mwta bend, when every sail was taken in, and to split several of 
yiilose ^ after they were clewed up and hauled down.' It lasted 
hour, and then fell a dead calm, which left us again un- 
nltt^ageable by the helm, and tossing about in a cross sea. ^ 

‘■Af eight p.M.i a 'second squall, bat of less violence, came off the 
1and from theil^.W., brining a strong smell bf earth, and of 
^hruba%irnt u^ by the 6un,*%ith a dryness thatmmost 'cMdkl^d the 
skin, ' This reduced us to the topsnils^while it lasted, and then left 
us again becalmed. 

30tb. 'Ai day'-Kght, we had llgli^dirs fifom the eastward, the ship 
'tqing only two kqots. We steered a course of N.E. by £. through- 
fhi6 mortifng, shoaling our water ^adually, from tweniy-fiye 
iklibnis at ihidnight to twenty at dun-rise, and fifteen at noon, when 
observed, inlat. 20°6' 'N., and were in,lon^.' 86^45' E., with a 
j^bj^ing of low land, bearing ^.N.W., distant about sjx or 
seyeb'miTes; and green sgd shoal water between it and the ship. 

' I We, contai^ standing on the same couwe<of N.E. by E.; haying 
fifteen or sixteen fathoms throughout, until at ten a.m., haying run 
ou|.^^y}w>la distance of. forty-six miles, to the point of Palmiras reef 
W^e log, and deepening suddenly, from sixteen to twenty fathoms 
yithile steering N.E. by E,,.we conceived thesejtabe sufficient 
ffloofs of our being to the northward of it, and accordingly hauled 
inf^.«f(^an anchorage under its lee/ We stood on tfik course, 
occasionally edging off to W. by N., for about twelve miles, shoaling 
jpur water ^adually from twenty-one to sixteen fethoms^ when, con- 
"ceiving ourselves to be near the anchorage of the pilot vessels, we 
‘bfought upipr the night, , , , ' ^ 

, 3 1st, At liisun-Tise, we had hands at eaph mast bead, but no IW 
pr vessel were to be seen. We therefore weighed, and Stood in 
yi^Uflo the westward, under jj^y sail,, shoaling to fourteen fathoms, 
very gradually. At ten A.M. '^e saw a vessel in the 8.W, quarter, 
.Standing towards us^ under a press of sail, and taking her for a;pilot 
prig, we made the signal with a gun, tacked off shore, and hove to. 

twenty minutes past eleven, she passed y^itbin hail, and proy^ 
to be the Ocean, from Benciplen, standing'on in search of a pilot, 
is well as ourselves, the comrhander haying. unaccountably taken us, 
as we presented a whole broadside to him from the moment of his 
first seeii^ us, for. one of the pilot schooners, which are vessels oi 

i Atuopn, we observedin lat. N., and werciinlong. 

;;5ij^l^.4ijding ourselves atill^to the southward of IPoint Pelmifaa^ bj 
thpieffectof sootOstrwJg.Joutherly cunertt, or tide, we bore up. 
and made sail to the N.E, accordingly* ,, ^ ^ y ^ 

v At having ran oqr distance by th^ log, btSfldd iV north 

and W^N:W. Soccessivelyi aUdat three^,^sedbv^% tai 
ofityBMras^Keefi at Ite uorth-eanterh exti^il&Jf,^^ 
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The water here was of a dull muddy yellow, and Its edge accurately 
defined, where it joined the purer green water of the We 
soundings in the yellow water was ten falhoms at its wy edge,oimd 
that of the green twelve fathoms, within a ship’s length of it; %®n 
the day-|time^ the colour of the water alone, , would be; a.^^ent 
guide to keep ships clear, of the shoaj, for the yfhole t)f,j9MS^:^ to 
windward of us, ha we steered in vwest witk .a fpivdferjy 
like, lake of yellow naud,iwhiie, to leeward, if 
of a sandy bottom. \ . 

String along upon the ed^ of the shoal, we cptjld jiiBJt'^stin- 
guish the .treesr of Point Palmil!as,'and the breakers off 
twelve fathoms, and standing in fqr about twely^ or 
we shoaled to seven fathoms, In which depth ive anchored 
night, with poiuji Palmiras bearing S.S.W., and^ the erntrjinciifc 
Kannaka River each of them distant six' pr seveo 

As this is c^led in all the late Charts and Directories the 
Station, we expected to have found a lighl^house here, on thel^pint, 
and pilot vessels at anchor under the reefs, but in b(l^ these ho^s 
we were disappointed. We considered ourselves fortunate, howey^, 
in attaining a good anchorage, as the night was exceedingly fens- 
pestuous, with alternate squalls from the N.W. and S.W,, accoiO- 
pani^ with thunder; lightning, and heavy rain. We. rode in stiwtotb 
wafer, With fifty fathoms of cable, and all our yards down^ anO W«te 
much more snug than we could have been, if we had '^ntihiil|d 
under sail tor the night. 

June-lst. Finding no pilot here in the morning, ,we Weighed, 
and made all ^il to traverse the bay in search of them. Havinrk 
t|pe‘breeze from the southward, we shaped a courseofN.B:,'for rai;, 
® of'the Western Brace, deepening to twelve, and sttbaling to tea 
fathoms on its edge, at noon, wheijwe observed in lat. N., 
and had yellow muddy coloured w^r /all along to ^he hoAhWsrd 
0fus*‘’ t ' 

Having seen no pilot- vessel in the way, we noW wpre ship, 
stood over west, toWards the Old Pilot*s Station, in Balasore Roads. 
We had scarcely trimmed our sails of the larboard tack, before the 
sky g(Vthered up black^iti the S.W,, fiid within ten minutes after the 
first threatening appearance, we had" every sail taken in, ftom the 
violence of the squall. It was accompanied with much thUnder, 
lightning, find heavy rain, and kept us for about tbree^tos 
every sail in, and so thick,’ as to. prevent our seeing nlore ro^^me 
ship’s length a^head. As the wjnd was from the N;N.W.; ^imd we 
were in, ten fathoms, we still' stood alttSg with lfeelW!|lW 

a-beamy taking the whole range of 4he Balasore Roads, in scarewM 
a pilot, but without finding one. ^ 

sevOT^fethams at fout p. 

chopp^ MUad’ to- Ite W.S; Wej" wid tlnew p^-bBcki ' ; « 

the cS5|ei#,^'^mod*rated tbe-wea 
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stood away E.S.E., with an intention to cross the tail of the reefs, 
and nji^e the floating light, so tliat if no pilot was found by that 
we might stand up the Saugor Channel, as far as was practica- 
search of one. 

At five p. M,, having stood about an hour on this course, and 
being ip’ twelve fathoms water, we discovered a pilot-brig at anchor 
right a^^ad. We accordingly shook 'out all reefs, and crowded 
every 8^, to come iip/with her. ^^had neared her at six p. if. 
to within about four miles, when she bore due east of us, and were 
certain, in our own minds, of being alongside her before dark, when in 
an instant the wind shifted round to the eastward, and precluded all 
hopes of our reaching her. We fired several guns, however, and 
kept both the wgnal for a pilot, and‘our nation^ colours displayed 
dpring, a full hour, without any answer being^made to us. We 
stood oni close, hauled, to the N.Eiintil dark, when we brought 
-up ih thirteen, fathoms and a half, with the pilot-brig S.E. about 
four miles. Still giving no answer^to a gun, and two lights at the 
peak, which we fired and hoisted on anchoring. 

hx ten so' p. M., the wind shifting to the S.W., and admitting of 
our fetching the pilot-brig at anchor to the S.E. of us, we weighed, 
and made sail, firing guns, and wearing a light at each cat-bead, to 
give the most ample warning of our approach. The Jast gun, 
^ich wM' a twenty-four pounder, was fired within half a cable’s 
leqgth of the brig, and just as we hauled our coursers up, to pass 
under her stern. Notwithstanding ajl this, it will scarcely be be- 
lieved that we hailed with a trumpet seven distinct times, before 
We received any answer, by which time we shot so far past her, as 
Jnht to be able to distinguish any other reply than that she wtM^ 
^pilot-vessel."” Shame on them was cried out by every voice m 
boardj^foP such gross and unaccountable inattention, as our mbve- 
inent8%nd intptions must Mve been known to them early in- tbe 
day, and our guns and lights^^piust have been hej^d and seen by 
them, though both remained unanswered. ’ j 

While in the act of passing under ijijs vessel’s sterp at midnight, 
the weather had the most threatening appearance, -and we had 
scarcely got clear of her, intending to anchor within a short dis- 
tance* of her until morning, Vhen a squall burst upon^us with such 
violence, as to oblige us to take in every ^titqh of capvas, and let 
her, drive itt the mercy of it}, the thunder, lightning, heavy rain, 
and pjl^hy darkness increasing the evil, and, absolutely terrifying 
tho crew* When its force abated sufficiently, we let ^ thf a^or 
in ^tjren fethpips^* veered to ei^ty fathom? cable at oncp^-to 
rideout the night./.;, 

' toe2d.*-r>rin4ing brigi JO baabout%mite of 

us, s^ll^atrfSjpchorj. we .seat aihoat op boa*4^4»«r 
an officer,. to,i:p^iy#,n pifot frorj bevy 
of the ,at^54i!M^PX'C0ls4nct fwhrchiw^^ 
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ading evening, and during the night. This officer, on his return 
brought us information of its being the pilot-brig FloH. bound to 
Kannaka, with four or five Commissioners of the Bengal Civil 
Service who were going there to enquire into some '^efances of 
foe Natives. She hi^ neither pilots or officers to sumIv jis 4rith 
but advised onr standi^ to the eastward, in the paraHeKqf W of 
latitude, and the line of seventeen fathoms water, in wbibhwitk tee 

should be most likely to falf’in:^itb other pifoMLebrsfSS 
seldom or never went into Balasore Roads, except for shelter, and 
the anchorap Mder the reef of Point Palmifas h^ not at -aB been 
frequent^ by them at anytime or season. The Commander 
proved his officers for the neglect of which we complained ; arf 

TiT I responsibility, by casting it 6n the 

shoulders ot his 'mates, they took a still more effectual method'ol 
exculpating themselves, by positively and flatly denying tbefttct'df 
our having either fired guns, or shown lights, or hailed tnore fbftj'- 
once in passing ! 7, a . * 


At eight A. M., we weighed, and stood to the eastward, with a 
light air from S.S.E., and at ten discovered a sail right a-head, just 
visible frotn the royal yard. At noon we observed in 20® 
and were in longitude 87° 35'‘E., with seventeen fathoms water! 
At tour p. M., we closed in with the sail a-head, which proved to be 
the Henry Menton pilot-brig. As she had no pilot, or oflScerS, ai‘ 
they are called, on board, the Master, a branch pilot, came on boahl^ 
to take charge of ns, and sent his own brig away to the Reef Buoy 

to get an officer but Of some other brig to relieve him. ' * 

.^e now made all sail, and as the tide was setting to.the south-f 
w^d,, steered E.N.E., to pass over the tails of the Se^ Reefs, a® 
within, or to the northward of, the floating light. The situatipn^of 
this light vessel was formerly in the^Eastern Channel, or 
the Eastern Sea Reef and Saugor Reef, or Sand j but she had beeii! 
recently removed into the Western Channel, or between the Eastern! 
and Western Sea Reefs, as a better guide for ships approaching 
irom the westward. In standing ofl towards the Reefs, we shoaled 
our water gradually fmm twenty to ten fethoms, and then more 
rapidly to nii^ and eight, in which digitb we first began to see the 
i^Ioating Light, at nine p. m., bearing E. by S., and thus knew our- 
selves to be on the Wwtern Sea Reef. We stood across this Reef, 
oMhe same course, in seven and six fathoms and a hSlf,^^ri 
shoalest part, and then deepened, in the Western Channel, to teO w 
eleven fathoms. After running about an h^dri we shOaled again'* 
rather suddenly, to nine, eight, seven, and slk fathoms, by Which 
've knew ourselves to be on Uie tail of the Eastern Sea Reef. We' 
crossed this ^ the samd cOiir^e m quarterless sik fathoms, on the 
shoalest tleeff^itd gradually to ^ix knd faihbm^j^ 

ijfe> out? intO" & Easterir^ChattBigl>'<t)r EaU Way, 
[Jere in tho Ikst Witb tliO 

floating Light bearing S.W. by W 
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3dA Ai day-light, it was our intention to have weighed, and 
stood up the Eastern Channel with the flood tide, but we were pre* 
vented from doing this by-a heavy squall from the N,W., ac^m- 
Mnied with thunder,' ligbtttingi and tortents of ram. Sent* down 
SSe royal and’ topgallan^yards, th^ ship -lying over with to guns 
in the\mter j. hnt as we were riding athwart, with a weather tide, 
we v-eem out nojcaore cablei - - / 

The wind soon veered fbund to m aud S.W., accomp,anied with 
thick rain, but paoderating gradually in its force, eight A.^., 
we weighed, and made sail; steering from ^.N.W. to N.W. up the 
Eastern €hanhel. At U, 3 (y falling calm, with the ebb making; 
anchored in six fothoms and a half, and kept the sails aloft. Seye- 
raf vessels being in sight, dropping down towards us with the ebb, 
and among them the Sea Horse and’Hhe Guidky pilot-brigs, we 
procured :fr(im the former a Master in the service, who relieved the 
branch pilot on board, and took ch^ge of us. 

We weighed at three p. m., with the first of the flood, and having 
a light southerly breeze, stood N.N.W. up the :^dstern Channel 
in six six fathoms and a half, until sun-set, when we anchored 
in the'last depth, between the Spit add Reef Buoys, and veered to 
thirty-five fathoms cable. , 

4th. We had a a>ght of fine weather, and a light southern ajr at 
^V-hrea^, with which we weighed and made sail'. We h^ scarcely 
irotoorandior stowed, however, before the wind, shifted suddenly 
round to the westward, and obliged us to brace,aharp to. 7'®’' 
eettihe sight of the southern buoy of the Gasper Sand, which uas 
a red' spiral tofi’i and an open basket-work cage at the top, it 
U.W., and had we been able to have steered this course, itjyas P** 
nttot'a intention to have gone close by it into Thornhills Channel, 
on the western side of the Gaspar Sand, hut the wind heading ua of, 
m were obliged to steer N.N.W. for the Old Chapnel, 0; that on 
the eastern side of the Gaspar. When jwe hrought this soitthern 
rad buoy fo bear about west, distant a 

fathoms and a half water, we steereddue north thrto^ theOld 
Channel, shoSUng to five and a quarter, atid “ 

half when we pas-sed te Blai* Vral Bpoy of Ae M^dle p^und 
on dur starboard side; ' and soon1ifter, oa .'iSj 

ebb making, we anchored in six fathoms and a with these 

‘;‘^teruExtitme of Saugqr Island; • 

■ Da,' do, of th«!.Q8S|tat 8aw|^ . . J,.,. 

‘■’’'Do-.' floioffUih’flewaiit pwt St V'^.y - 

^ the NilJ. Wa ttp tile Saiigof Cfoiw^i carrylhglidve six fUMms 
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with the first of the flood, and deepening to eight and nine and a 
half at sun-set. The day-light liavlng closed upon US too soon to 
go through the narrow channel, between the New Anchorage and 
Kedgai€e, we brought up for the night with the light^house of 
Kedgeree, bearing N. by W. J W., and the buoy of n running 
off the western edge of Saugor Island E.ljy S. ^ S., distil^ half a 
mile, in nine and a quarter ^thoois, and the nearest part w^Sa^gpr 
about a mile and a half to^heijestward pf US!. v- - ^ 

5th. At eight a. m. the flood having made strong; . iceighed^ 
and made all sail up the river — ^but at ten, attempting to5 cri^s over 
from the eastern to the western channel, just abreast of Kedger^^ 
the wind failed us, and we were obliged to anchor in the stfengtK 
of the tide in ten fathoms. Kedgeree light-house bearing W. | N. 
and the town abput a mile off on the western bank of the ri^er. 
There were lying here an Ariierlcan, a French, and an English ship, 
all fine vessels, laden and boupd to sea. We were visited htre, 
too, by the government post-boat, which brouglit parcels of letters, 
addressed to ships on their arrival here, for us to ejcamine, and 
took our own letters to send by the post to Calcutta, which is a run 
of one night only. The town ijtself had a very humble and meap 
appearance, and derives its Support chiefly from the stay of 
shipping near it, on coming up or going down the river. 

At 1 1 30 ' A. M., a breeze freshening up from the S.E., we weighed 
again, and making all sail, fet^icd across into the. Western Channd, 
and steering a course of N.E. northerly, made good progress against 
th^young ebb. At 2^ 30 ' p. m. it gathered up squally and black in the 
S.E., and shortly after it burst upon us with such vipjence, that wp 
vii^e reduced to our topsails on the cap flying before it, and' ^* 
thick from heavy rain, that we could not discern either bank of tl|te 
riveri This continued for about an hour, during the whole ofwbipii 
time we held a steady course of N.E., and shoaled fjrom eight to six 
fathoms gradually. It then fell a dead calm' and shortly after we 
were taken a-back with a squall from the N.E., which obliged us to 
clew all up and anchor. We brought up, therefore, a little above 
a large Banian, c^led the silver tree, having it to bear S. by 
AV. J W, abput a mile — and the White Pagoday of Kulpee, N.N.E. 
I E. five or six miles, ,ih five fathoms and a ha|f water, and half a 
mile off the eastern shore. ' . ^ 

Cth. At day-light, the ship driving from her anchor in a hard 
squall f^om the northward, aud ,a strong ebj^tii^e^ we Phj%ed 
to let go a second bower to bring her up, ^ 39! 

having slacked, we hove up, apd ip&de Diapiop^ .Har- 

bour, hayiug nt> ground at ' seven .fethoms ih^i^reater part df the 
way. The t^d^arAnce ot the bdi®$ of the h^ been dull 

and uniritetekTrigffOih dufVhtrance^of %, but the 

eastem’bnB flow* to asshtpe A and 
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pleasing aspect from the woods, the villages and the herds seen 
along it. 

On approaching the anchorage at Diamond Harbour, we made 
the signal of the Union Jack at the fore, with a gun, to signify that 
we intended Ukipg ih the East India Company’s chain moorings 
there, ouf cables not being suffidently good to be trusted to. It 
was about noon when we anchored, and the harbour-master coming 
on board, we warped to the buoy, took the chain in, mooring 
with our two bower cables as bridles— and lying right a-breast of 
the creek of the harbour-master’s bouse, bearing N.N.E., distant 
about a quarter pf a mile. 


' t'' ' 

The Benighted Traveller. 

'Tis when the “ witchinig time of night " 
O’er nature draws her sable hood, 

Pale Superstition’s pfeantora sprite 
Reigus in the glen or haunted wood. 

Forsakeu by tlie moon’s mild light, 

O’e** lonely path, or desert fell. 

No dwelling cheers the traveller’s sight, 

“ Nor soul the lonely way to tell.” 

'Thn time— ‘the hour— and dreary place. 

All press upon his soul with dread ; 

Echoes his faultering footsmps trace, 

And doubt and terror check his speed* 

List'ning, he hears (in fancy) stealing 
The robber from the forest glade ; 

Foe to man, remorse, and feeling, 

Woe to him who meets his blade ! 

Hark ! the mighty torrent’s roaring 
’Midst night’s silence fearfully ; 

And the bird of night is wailing 
F<om ruin grey or lonely tre^ 

Or when the moon-beams through the trees 
A ghastly lustre sheds around ; 
n And whistles the autumiial breeze 

A tbriUing, deep, and mournful sound. 

It sounds like voices from the dead, 

Who love to haunt some well-knowh spot ^ 

Again life’s former scenes to tread, , 
Though now they sleep— unarm'd—rorgot. 

Thns— imagination wandws 
0.’er gloomy scenes of night display’d ; 

' Whilst W mmd, in terror ponders, 
Sops^ddion lends her aid.. , 

Tiswhen the ^hhig timeof night” 

O’er n^tpre^drawB her sable hood, , : > 

'* f ale ^uj^rstition’|i,phai‘*''“ 

, R^igat^ihe ^eU'or 
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Substance of the Speech of J. S. Buokinoram^ Esq. 

Delivered at the Eleventh Anniversary of the Whitby AuxUiary Bible 
Society, on Friday, the ISth Sept,, 1839 . 

In rising to second the motloQ^which has been so ably and eloquently^ Introduced 
to vour notice by the accomplished sglaker who has Just concluded his address, 1 
in% venture to say that I participate as largely as any Individual member of M* 
crowded assembly in the general satisfaction which the object and (^nduc( 
meeting are so well calculated to afford. -I might, perhaps, under drdinOn 
circumstances, have contented myself with merely expressing inis satisfaction, and’ 
permitting the motion to pass at once to the vote; but, having been so pointedly 
alluded to by the several speakers who have preceded me, and invited by name to' 
give some details respiting the co^tries I have traversed in the East, I should' be 
wanting in respect to mose who hwe honoured mo, and in justice to the canse 
itself, were I to remain entirely silent on this occasion. I fear, however, that what 
I have to offerjwill be infinitely less agreeable than what has been already pre» 
sented to you ; for, hitherto you have been chiefly flattered with the pleasing 
representations of the great good which yoift united efforts have actually achieved i 
while it must be my less grateful piqvince to point out to you how much yet re- 
mains to be accomplished, and thereby, if possible, to stimulate you to new 
sacrifices and to renewed exertions. The greater number of those whom I have 
now the pleasure to address must, of course, be aware that the immediate object of 
rny visit to Whitby is of a specific and peculiar nature ; it being my wish to call the 
altenlimi of its inhabitants, as ship-owners and merchants more particularly, to the 
importance of improving our political and commercial relations with the East 5 but, 
though this is the main purpose of M|y visit here, yet so irojportant do I hold the 
object which has brought you together in the same place, that I pledge myself to 
forget, for a moment, the predominant feeling of my *own mind, and to confine 
myself, in what I shall how say, to the strict limits of our present purpose, by 
shewing you the condition of the Eastern World generally, with ri|^rence to its re- 
ligious wants and the best means of supplying them, and the state of India uiorr- 
especially, with reference to its degrading superstitions, and the wide field wbteh 
that country offers for the exercise of your benevolence and zeal. , ► ‘ 

Before I enter upon this topic, however, allow me, in support of the views m^n- 
tinned by those who have already addressed you, to supply a very striking example, 
which seems to have escaped from our own history, of the wonderful and 
beneficial, change produced by tSe circulation of the Scriptures in countries where 
they before existed, but only as a sealed book: because, from what Aar been, rnay 
very fairly be inferred what may again be the tesult of such a step. The-penod to 
" hich I allude isthat of our great, and as it is often roost appropriately ca”ed, glorious 


(Oriental Herald, P’oi 23. 


eformation. The principal feature ol tnat great worx was lo uunu 
intual dominion then exercised by the Pope, and to place the Scriptures m the 
inds of all classes, in a language intelligible to all, with perfect freedorn, not 
crely of perusal, but of interpretation or acceptation of its contents. And wUM 
as the issue? Why, that men becoming possewed of what was hitherto sealed 
from tbefr inspection, exercised their diligence irt examininff, and their ludgment 
interpreting it for themlelves; xo that the domimou pf the pnesthood im de- 
royed, and religion became what it ought every where to be, a unfettered 

mirnunion between the soul and its Creator. Take, then, the picture o g , 
tollaiid, Germany, and other northern countries, then under P 

beside a picture'of the saiwe cOuhfHes smee they have been emancipated from the 
'iestly yoke, and see the anting diflPer«(fiee ; in the one til /So* 

anro were the great^t chArictenStics of the age> in the 
gence havh hSppily lius^ee^iaiid to this no 

awetfully contributed thai that which placed the Scriptures in every man s ha»d», 
ith full llbertv to ludffe for himself of all that they contained. In short, in com- 
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S , even at the present moment, the several countries of the earth that are no- 
y under what are called Christian Governments, you will find that where the 
Bible is s^l withheld from the inspection pf the Mopfe at large, and where even 
the few who are permitted to read it are obliged to snape thfeir faith according to the 
4ictat«sof thei; spiritual tpW5h«f«> especially the case in Sjiainand Portugal, 
.bigotry and ignorance stijl prevail j while in those countries in which the Scrip, 
tures are most freely circulated, and where religious liberty is most extensively 
enjoyed, as is the case in England and America, mere the very opposite picture is 
presentnd| and there freedom, intelligence, morajiity, and happiness, are the fruits 
which it produces. But let me pass to the ebndition of that portion of the gli^ 
whiph I have been more especially called upon to describe, ^ 

TThn first at the eastern countries which it was my lot to visit, as a traveller, 
wiM ^E^t} and it was, of course, impossible for me to tread the banks of the 
Nila, frmn among the bulruihas of which Moses was taken up by the daughter of 
|’iaraoh,<-to traverso the land of Goshen, or cross the Ked Sea to the Desert of 
Wandering, >-to behold the stupendous monuments, in the section of vvhich, it is 
nt probable, that the enslaved and Israelite were employed— and 

not to feel an additional interest in every thing connected with its Scriptural his- 
tory, pr to bn in4«fi^ereot to the state and condition of the peoplp arbong whom 
those Scriptures were still held in esteem. The government of th|t country, as 
you are aware, is in the hands of Mohammedans, by whom Christianity is rmected, 
mi4 its professors subjected to disabilities and oppressions. Accordingly, the cir* 
culatipn of the Scriptures is extremely limited in Egypt, Nevertheless, inasmuch 
a^ithernare sfill a number of professing Christians, of the several sects deuomi- 
Creeks, Armenians, Copts, Kestorians, Marouites, &c« having religious 
eft^blishments and places of worship in Egypt, the introduption of the Scriptures 
apaong them might not he a work of difficulty, and from them it might the mors 
pass into the hands of those who would be otherwise inaccesrible ; while 
ip ^qnsequence of the degraded and corrupt state of the Christians themselves, it 
may be said that the Scriptures, if presented in a language in which they could be 
familiarly read, would be lii^ely to effect as great a change among them as amoug 
those who profess not their faith ; for scarcely any thing can be conceived more 
remote from the simple purity of Christianity, than the rites, ceremonies, and 
4,ogmas designated by that name in the East. 


' The countries that I next visited, and which may well be associated tpgether on 
this occasion as one, namely, Palestine and Mesopotamia, possessed a stUl stronger 
Seriptural interest than even Egypt ; for, while garine on the walls and towers of 
Jerusalem, '—crossing the brook Kcdron by the Pool of Siloam^ — treading the 
jMovnt of Olives, and entering Bethany and BeUipage, Bethlehem and Kajsareth, 
—who could be iudififereut to the Sacred Volum^tbat recorded all the events of 
which fhese spots were the scenes and witnesses ?— If 1 bathed myself in the 
waters of the Jordan, or lingered on the shores of the Dead $ea,— i^ I hung with 
del%ht on the glorious prosp^ta from Lebanon, or reposed among the bowers of 
Damascus, ’'T-in short, whatever path my footsteps traced, vhetheif (t led ihe 
through the ruins of Tyre and Sidon, or the fields and vallies of remoter solitudes, 
•very rock and every eminence, every brook and every rivulat, had its own espe- 
cial history ,'^and roused up a thousand Scriptural associations. Yet here, too, as 
^ Egypt, the government is jn the bands of Mohammedans ; and though there 
fUM not wanting professing Christians in considerable number and varie^, wh es 
msidents and as pilgrims, yet the Scriptures are so little known and vuderitood 
anibng them, end 80>tittle vigilance is exercised by those whose duty it is to be 
always active in the cause, that they correspond exactly with the description 
given by the prophet, when he speaks of the “shepherds that sleep” while the 
^Id !n danger, and the “ watchm^ who slumber” while the eitadel is 
^va4S.'’„, , ' 

In Mesopotamin, the dirknem is even greater still. At pr of^.t)m Chal4eM,,the 
hlft|i<«l}tce of Ahrajham, and owr all the cpuatiy %ttnd tfie gmt river Uhfates> 
Ohriswaityis Iw and leu to be founds even in nalae, Sna^ififil moferwoot^ 
firam iu original purity in character ; so tnooh so, that there is One sect who con* 
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petoftt!j^ha®; “ *hey wofew to fonowi gog. 

of their actually paying divine honours ^ J^^dged from the fact 

gospeliu their tUfence.*^ The awful ruini of iSfavSl a patsige of this 

banks of their respective Btrea^Ae Vrif and ^ 

of utter desolation; and trav«r.lnl 1-;?" . li-ttphrates, m aU the silent ffloom 
tions ^ their grandeur fresh in m^recoUection^Tt^^’^*' tbe Scriptnyal descrip, 
the sadi^s which characteriredtLcaptwiTf4^^^^^ not to feel aU 

1 ^ the songs of Zion as in happLr ^ 

«|l sat themselves down by tfLalJs of Ba^ylTLd wepr'^* 

that country, the European^^haiLS^^ ^ •^'7 Ph^t of 

introduction of a great chK m this T channel foYthe 

rounding staUs. 1 mav add^to thu a»Lr«i ^^*®P®^t, than any other of the snr- 

W Modo^ lha .orpming effect iff softeniog the usual hMtiUtv 
Moheinmedaus ud Cluistiaus; that the most learnlk Mufti, “ad couZJtS^ 
».th hro, on point, of faith and doctrine, .ud that they had “meTS^J^S?' 

fm’coWwT'TV®*'^^ insojierablo barrier, between them aetbeyJSdtt 
tirst con^ved. Such a step as this is most important, because from the 

^ brought to listen patiently to the troth ho^ mav 

■‘tbo.Sh^nJi'“J “ “ Mi'ton has beau^ftHyZ,^ 

though all the winds of doctrine were let loose upon the earth, le truth S 
a^g them we need not fear. Let her and falsehood grapple ^1^6^^^ 
her put to the worst, in a free and open encounter 1” ^ ^ 

omS?? E proceeded to India, and there I remained as a resident #dr 

J I ^®|Tet to say, tliat while 
more widely spread, and moretmiblrin its 
cls?thr*o5f*^i\ counties I have yet mentioned ; the obsta- 

way of those who are impatient to substitute a better order of 

»n! ’^bich their superstition engendered, and stHl upholds, and 

^ » hundred roffhons of beings, so immersed in 

Rneness, must afibrd for Bntwh benevolence and Christian reformation. 

The most popularly known of these Indian rites, is that of the burning of 
funeral piles of their busbmds. To such a frightful e^t 
rL?? that, in the course of ten years, according to a MrUamebtaro ' 

ajK r ® on this subject, nearly seven thousand Indign widows wereb'iir^ 
e iicven if the practice were undoubtedly enjoined by their sacred bbo^, 
hmL* perfomwd voluntarily, there is something in it so revoltipg to 

mamty, that it ought to bepssnritted ; hut it rests upon very ddubtfnl amtlfo- 
®^*^ ™ writings, one of the most learned of their Brtdunins hatilhg 

^wensewnaltwAs fonhew, thfi* <he practice is at least but optional, "ilid M 
aijfd^ iribyfor the nutibifr oT ewer, iff; not 

/ mrentt, inlo Jn tMlcfiUon to tfas, titoy wo^we^i^rii^hon!# 
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with, coiHld* and ligatures to the funeral pile, «o that their escape would be impos- 
sible, however much they might desire it ; and in those few instoncee in which the 
partied have been left unbound, and have leaped eff the pile as soon as the flames 
Wutt to^ envelop their alender frames, they have been most inhumanly seized by 
the fanatic by-itauders, and flung back again into the flames, with their scorched 
and mangled limbs dropping off from their bodies, thus expiring amidst the most 
horrid and protracted tortures that the human imagination can conceive ! And all 
this under the sanction, by authority, and with the countenance and protec- 
tion, pf a-Governraent calling iuelf Christian; lr“that of the East India Coropan]^ 
What appears to me to add greatly to the horror of this diabolical sacrifice;" 
the consideration' that it pots out of existence those who are the most worthy to Iwe ; 
as, whatever there may be of voluntary submission to this rite on the part of those 
who'araits victims, must spring from one of these motives : either, first, the devo- 
tional motive, or a willingness to offer up life, and all that can endear it, rather 
than forfeit the hope of future happiness, or incur the displeasure of the Supreme 
Buing—which, though their faith be grounded in error, th^;Tnqy most sincerely 
befieve, and act upon in the way they think most conducive to that end ; or, 
secondly, the domestic motive, an extreme attachment to the object of their affec- 
tions, and an unwillingness to survive him who was not merely thpjf husband and 
protpcior, but their best and only friend; or, thirdly, the social ntotive,’ or an 
ablmrTeace of living in a society without a full pai>ticipalion in its honours and 
enjoyments, and an unwillingness to have their lives prolonged, if they could only 
live as outcasts, repudiated by their relatives and families, and despised even by 
atrangers as well as friends* These appear to me to hp the only conceivable 
motives of such a submission to suffering on the part of the unfortunate, but still 
amiable and interesting, widow of the East. And yet, surely, these are motives 
which do (hem honour, and which prove what excellent materials must exist m 
a-society capable of producing such instances of self-devotion, for the construction 
df a better and happier community. ^ For who is there among us that does not 
honour, with the highest distinction, the female penitent and devotee, who, rather 
than do that which should forfeit her the hope of heaven, would sacrifice her life, 
and all that she held at her disposal! Who is tliere among us that does not 
equally honour with our sympathy and our admiration, the young and affectionate 
widow, whose sorrow at the death of her husband and lord so surpasses all ordi- 
nary bounds, as to evince itself in paroxysms of grief that drive the unhappy victim 
sometimes on the verge of iDsaoity, and leave her in such a state as will permit 
her to see nothing but perpetual gloom in the prospect of the future, so that u 
the sublime faith of Christianity had not taught her that self-destrucUon wm a 
crime agaiust the awful majesty of the Creator, she would be as much disposed as 
the Indian widow to sink at once into the grave that seems about to close upon 
the remains of all that the earth held dear in her estimation 1 Who, I may also 
ask, can there be among us, who does not equally honour the fefpaj# be she 
virgin, wife, or widow, whose strongest feeling, next to devotion, isjber love of an 
unsullied reputation, who could not bear the thought of sustaining existence other- 
wise than honourably, and who would rather die a thousand deaths, than live to 
have the finger of scorn pointed at her as one who had outlived her untainted 
name '! And ehaU all these be deemed virtues in Britain, and viqes iu Hindos^an f 
It is impossible. The tnptive is in both cases equally hohotirdb|e ; 
direction of that motive in the case of the Indian widoV^i, appears to mo^to 
itfet^hen th'vif claims'on our sympathy and cotomissetation, as,' where 86 gwa a 
sdil exists, the seed (Aot be sown in vain. ^ " - ' , ' ' J , 

; The othev abominable, rite. of which I shall now apeak t wrf ^9 

tha two»r6minent ones, althnugh there are a hundred,- that- 
tliq tP Juggernaut This is the nanie of,an idol vhich .V 

at a called^ Pooree, on the sea-coaat of ,Ori^, ,b«tf^ 

tnS&ose shrina pi^tknagee’ire inade from different, i'SiLv L 
annuiOly ^iaqiifigwi ,to 4 his mowfrous id<d au^^^^ ^ 

suffid^t to say, that the approach to the temple is wdicated, for fifty wje* L 
sides round, by the mangled and decaying carcases of those who have pensneu » 
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hi. victims. Will it be believed th.t the East v 

remainiDg merely indifferent sneetators of idl thml wi* 

would, I think, be nifficient to mtnmt their 0 Ai>d.mK ?.*"**!“’• "'“h. of ita^lf, 
horrid aud revolting rites a source of DecunJarv 
not only do they receive all the ^ 

idol, themselves defraying the costs of his 

and drink and clothing, and kSe no a 

and prosititutes, for the service o/^the nL*i»a ®**^hlishmeirt tourteians 

and *death, and plaring Se suroks ^ 

swell their common treiurv : but thvn ^ A“? ^hich 


country,. and tru;er;e it b 

of bringing them in companies to Jugawnaut W Pitfp<we 

stiiion should be insufficient to ind3th^^^^^ ordinary, mouve ofanper- 

tasks with proper zeal the East Indii o ® jhed emissaries to perform their 
what, in ii.'Tna an» ma7be““v cE“^ •“PPo^cWod U«, motive," 
hunters are ectnallyinaid.Ta fiLd rate ner h..d^ r C 
brmg ! They acco^rgl evtendtelr':.?!':^ 'nlutfe T 
b body and revolting scenes and wherever they find a man who h^^ a 

of his cottage never arnves. He is led,- by these delusive guidl to the bfS .ii 
his car. In the expense of his journey, in fees to the Indifcomnanv »nA ^ 
Feraiuni, or head.mone;)r. paid to his^ decoyers, every farthing wUl bi MhaUL!^* 
He enters the temple, jbmstin the horrid din of its filthy and brufal upr^r 
of It naked and pennyless, ^d, before three days aie passed over hi^f heaySL 
n/nld ^ \ precincts of the temple, where thousands are aonu^^ 

pended m the grossest sensualiUes ! and the whole plain, for fifty miles rounfHn 
as RBT whitened with the bones of the victims thus offered uo 

as sacrifices to this most naonstrous of all superstitions, or, should Imot rSr sav^ 
l •»«PPortera and abettors-the bigotry and fanaticism of the BmhmS 

and the heartlessness ati<l avanciousness of the East India Company ? 

These things afe - so extvaerdinary, as well as so revolting, that I shoiilit Kaw® 
almost heatated to put my own reputation for veracity in jeopafdy, by even alluding 
*P®a^>nR under the sanction of the higbest-and mart utt? 
at 1“ excellent Heport of a Speech madb 

^the East India House, only a year or two ago, by a Proprietor of East India Stoefc^ 
;a‘uable little volume, entitled “ India’s Cries to Brifish 

C * “v^ entitled " Reflections on the Present State 

Qhtiace, & Co. of London, in the present year 
m.?? ’ Parliaraeniary Papers that have been, from time to time' 

produced on this subjwt, all these facts are stated in detail, on the authority of men 
m he service of the East India Company itself, and in such a Way as to render 
«ts accuracy and authenticity beyond all doubt. 


And shall the Christians and philanthropists of Britain remain silent and inactive 
under such a state of things as this 7 It would be so deep a reproach to them to 4 
suppose It, that I will not, even for a moment, entertain the bare supposition 
iiiat the existing government of India, with all its repeated professions of a madiw 
ness to assist in the spread of Christianity in the East, have no such wish really at 
neart, I coiUd j^duce a thousand proofs j but their supporting and profiting by such 
^ superstition isithis that I have just described, wHl, no doubt, he daoAed Wffiiw 
cjent. ’ ’ Let md add to this the fact, , that the largest establishment of MiMipiiarids 
now m I^,ihds6 at SerathpoV^ were obliged to plant themselves in thklb^ 
settlemnt, fforit belongtto the Danes,) rather t^n la Caloutta^Ofjmy 
nnderthedM#wnomeBhgti|h,j\b^^^^ the fbreigt^ eeHlstoeiit 
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iJlowed perfect jtpleration, and th« enjoyment of a free press; whereas, in the 
English a^tiement t^ey could only be tolerated from day to day^ with the liability 
to be transported at a moment’s warning, without trial or hearing of any kind 
whatever, and for any reason or no rea^, as the Government n^ not conde- 
scend to give any to Uwmw whom they banish'; belftdes being subject to a rigid cen- 
sorship or control over the press, which gives to the India Company’a servanu the 
ttme naonopoly of religion as tb^r masters enjoy of political power and trade ; 
which, thmfore, enables them to compel every writer to sha^e his opinions nnd 
expressions according to the Government standard of orthodoxy; (not aiio^dng even 
Mohammed to be called a fklse prophet, though any Mohammedan in tndia^lhay 
preach in any, mosque of the country that Christ and his aj^les were imMsfoii|: 
and which, if Christians should be sufficiently imbued with th^r Divine Mafters 
spirit, to love truth better than felsehood, and to speak plainly and honestly, whe- 
ther those in authority liked such qualities or not, gives to those invested with rule 
in that country, power to suppress any publication they dislike ; first interrupting'the 
public good it may be doing, and then inflicting ruin ^ the destruction of all the 
property of those who may be instrumental in doing it. The last law passed on that 
subject in India, the work of Mr. John Adam, during his brief and temporary rule of a 
Uw weeks only, but never yet repealed, gives the Government the power to prohibit, 
not merely the printing and publishing, but also the selling, distributing, or even 
lending for perusal, any book or paper whatever, whether printed in England or 
elsewhere, to which the Governor-General, in any fit of caprice or ill-humour, may 
* happen to take a dislike ! 

This, Sirs, is the actual state of things in India at the present moments and the 
monstrous and absurd pretence upon which it is attempted to be defended is, that 
if knowledge be spread among the natives of India, tney will be alarmed at our 
intended interference with their superstitions, and this will lead them to rebel and 
expel us from the country. In such an assembly as this, I need hardly waste a 
fodment in combating so monstrous and untenable a position. We all know that 
tedfeased knowledge produces better and happier effects : and as to any danger to 
be apprehended from any reasonable, persuasive, and legislative measures, to in- 
terfere with the superstitions of the natives, I need only refer you to the publics* 
twns I have already named, to show you that in every case in which this has yet 
been done (and they are numerous) the change has been effected without a mur- 
mur ; and that, according to the testimony and opinions of the best informed among 
thC civil and military servants of the East India Company, whoso evidence has 
been given on the subject, the two revolting practices that 1 have already described 
to you, the burning of human beings alive, and the sacrifice of victims at the shrine 
of Juggernaut, might be as easily abolished by a mere decree embodying the wish 
of the Government, as was the destruction of female infants in Guzerat, and the 
throvring chlldten into the Ganges at Saugor. 

But I will not detain you longer than to express my" hope that thq earnest 
attention with which you nave listened to these details, may be anindicari(|iiof that 
seal with which you will follow up such measures as seem best to you for amend* 
ing the existing state of things. In the circulation of the deriptares’ where the 
people most need them, you are actuated by a desire to increase the teiUporal, and 
secure the eternal happiness of those to whom it is presented. In my bumble, but 
,not altogether different sphere, I am anxious to attain the same gr^at ends; by other 
though not opposite means. In seeking to arouse the dormant spirit of this 
imd ^salthy' nation to a due sense of the importance of destroying th^ pr^fopt, 
and substituting a better system of commercial and political governnHenfforltidia, 
I have really no personal motives whatever. I am ueithbr a merchant, a sTiip- 
Qwner, nor a maaufacturer ; and as to pecuniaiy benefit, I know of none that I 
could deriv<^ from the adoption of my views respectiiij^ Indii to-morroW. But, as 

S )i$t merely, withont reference to any'pafticufiirsyilfbro of spebulUtlve 
nposuble not to feel ah ioterbst in the fete of a huinilVed.miinohs of 
8, be thby in what q^rter of the gI6be they may.’ Af s pa^ot, that in* 
s greatly iucreasedoy thb considerariohihat' tlfeieth6rtarU|^ 
domtftion. And, as a Cbriltian, the ratefbst riieirslilf 
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trailing the advanced condition of those countries in which Christianity is most 
pure, with tho36 in which it is still encombofe^ M disftgtW^With the 
cnmipUolis; and,! thefefote, I desird stroR^y to see ^6 simple yet tublime pte- 
cepts of the Gospel supplanting the degrading ahd detooralmng su^rstitioDe of 
idolatry, in every portion of th%habit«ible globe, I believe gbod poKtical hwtitu- 
tntiods and free commercial intercourse to be among the best picameri is flte caose 
of morality and true religion. Where the former are established, justice will hold 
her seat, and tranquillity and contentment be found ; where theiatwtis penuftted, 
knowledge wdl flow in from a thoosand diflerehtdirectioos,and throtfgh, a Ihousaiid 
different channels, until its united ^reams so oretspread the laRd, that thoeo things 
only which are iust, and true« and holy, can retain their place ih general era> 
mation : and. believing that both your labours and mine will each, in their 
spectiVe sieves, conduce, under tne blessing of God, to this great end, I rejoice 
at the occasion which htis now presented itself for ohr acting togeier in so Holy 
a cause. > f ' 


Meeting of the Merchant Company of Edinburgh, 


TRADE TO iNDIA. 

On Monday, the 19th of October, a meeting of the Merchant Company was 
held. — Thomas Allan, Esq., Master of the Company, in the chair, ana after the 
usual general business had been gone through, he called on Mr. Macfarlan to bring 
forward his raption on the subject of opening the trade to India. 

Mr. .T, F. Macfarlan then rose and spoke nearly as follows : — I had not originally 
intended to say any thing more on this subject than 1 formerly did, when 1 intro- 
duced the question to the Company’s notice ; but from what then took place, I 
understood it to be the general feeling that it ought to be more fully discussed, that 
tho Company might bo better able to come to a deliberate opinion respecting it. I 
do think it wHl hardly be disputed that restrictions on trade are injurious ; or that 
where any such exist — or are proposed to be laid on — the burden of proof of 
necessity must rest upon those who seek to impose or to continue restrictiow^r- 
freedom of commerce being universally admitted to be absolutely necessaiy to iu 
prosperity. The East India Company has long enjoyed one of the greatest, if not 
the very greatest, monopolies tliat ever existed, and one which, unless it be for the 
benefit of the country, ought not to be continued. This brings us to the point at 
issue between the Company and the country. No one seeks to deprive them of 
their incorporating charter j it is only with respect to the exclusive privileges that 
any m^iion exists. These were granted for certain periods and purposes ; and it 
woulowf for Parliament to say whether they are to be continued. And for this 
purpose il would be necessary for the Company to show that they are advantageoiw 
to the country : for the first charter granted by Queen Elizabeth^ was under this 
condition—^' that if it should appear that the grant, or continuance diereof, in whole, 
or in part, should not 1^ profitable to the ^vereign or the realm, that, upon two 
yean’ notice it should cease, be void, and determine — and though foose exact 
words.did not tun through all subsequent charters, still the same spirit pervaded 
the wlade— -that the exclusive j^ivileges were only to be permanent if bene^ial j 
and were those pnvUegee tp he removed to-morrow, the Company would still 
main a chartered ^ advert, first, to the present state of the 

trade with Jindia ; and secondly, to the propriety of rejnoving tne rCstrictionl itill 
existing. gjfOat concessiont were made, but limited by sevmul rastndnti. 

No vei^l wip peimitted to trade under 350 tons burthen — on account-^^ it was 
alteged/ainiMffiSt other reasoBili« of their wow, rwpectable appett^e. Wadt 
houS^ionMway in- lfl2ia,,ftnd in conseqb**#®^ 
lQwi^l^.jflpii^ljtaY« since from l^eidv rnahing, ap I 
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returns ^ ap>d ffpim tlje harmony which U now likely to prevail between Edinbuigh , 
and Leitb>'I})tP||^V^hrough pur united exertions, that this trade will be pursued 
with pj^lt uudkiucpesB, in ships of aU sizes^ whereby the produce of the East will 
be brought uur own dwra, taking in r^n the manufactures of. our country. 
The nekt restriction to which J shppld allu(le» ie tlm syitem of licenses-r-of them I 
win aay no more than merely quote, the opinionof .a committee of the House of 
Lords; which declares that ‘ they, wer^roductive of.no public benefit, and sub- 
jected individuals to some expenses.’ The nextieitriction which I shall notice, is 
that which prohibits intercourse with the interior. The order by Mr. Lushington, 
preventing individijals on commercial business from travelling more than ten miles, 
from a presidency is already the public. 1, could have understood the mean- 
ing of this order, if it bad been to restrain persons going about for seditious pur-^- 
poses, but when the object was purely commercial, I can only look upon it as throw- 
ing an obsfaQlp in the way of treda* which necessarily must give rise to gluts in the 
market, and therefore be highly injurious to the merchant. The want of right of 
settlement and colonization in lodia has also been productive of very great evil even 
to ourselves, as could be established W referring to the low state of value in which 
articles of Indian produce are held. For instance^in the article of cotton wool, the 
annimt consumption in Great Britain is 197 millions of pounds, of which America 
furnishes 161, Brazil 17, Egypt 6, the West Indies 9 millions of lbs,, and the East 
Indies billy aWt 12 millions of lbs., while in fact it ought, and it would with pro- 
per care and cultivation, supply almost the whole. The preference did not arise 
irom our merchants being fonder of American than Indian produce, but because it 
was cultivated in a superior manner. The arbitrary power of deportation was atio- 
thef part of the Indian system very injurious to the improvement of the country. 
No man woul^^jnvest 10,0001, or 20,000/., when he knew he might at one moment's 
notice lie obliged to leave his affairs, perhaps to go to ruin. I ido not say that the 
Gov^irnment should not have the power of sending improper persons out of the 
coun^, but I hold' that it ought only to be used when a verdict of a jury said the 
individual was guilty. As to the advantages of free tradt^ I will refer to a pam- 
phlet htely publish^ by a gentleman in defence of the Indian monopoly, who has 
with ^e grwtest simplicity added os an appendix 4o his work, certain returns whicli 
pro^e the great advantages that have resulted from free trade. By these documents 
it appeared that the Company in 1814 exported 1162 yards of plain cottons, and in 
1828, 306,000 ; While the private trader had exported in 1814, 212,246 yards, and 
in 1828, t'his trade increased to 22,940 ,349 yards, and of printed cottons,12,327,379 
yards. But the more remarkable article was that of cotton twist, for in 1814; only 
8 lbs. were exported; but in 1828, the quantity was 4,658,185 lbs, by the privatfe 
trader, and 90,040 by the Company. The exjwrt of iron and steel had increased 
from 4000 tons, by the private merchants, in 1814, to 19,924, in 1828 ; while the 
Company’s exports had decreased from 7085 to 3984 tons. Besides, while the ge- 
neral official value of the exports of private traders had increased from 678,889/., 
in 1814, to 4,085,000/. in 1828, that of the Company was stated in the same docu- 
ment, at 117,000/. in 1814, and in 1828 at 1,126,000/. In the article voL^morts, 
on the other hand, (to say nothing at present of tea) of sugar in 18l4, 4()^S5 cwt. 
were imported by the Company, and 3500 by the private trader ; while.in 1828,' 
75,000 cwts, were imported by the Company, and 441,000 by the private trader. 
In itidigo, also, the increase was great ; the import ha4 risen in 1828 to upwards 
of 2,000,000 lbs. by the Company, and 7,500,000 lbs. by the private, traders. In 
1828i’^^th'e <juantity of coffee imported by the Company was 13,136 ;!^,, while there 
were 7,3.61,571 lbs. by thefprivate trader; , and to mention no n»i|re than cot- 
tori 'wool, in 1828, Uid quanti^ imported by the Company was 1,098,000 lbs. while 
31,241 ,0d0 lbs. Were imported by the private trader. 'Jlhe sum to^al o:f the imports 
of 1828 6,676^905/,,. (including tea), while that by the private trader , was 

6,643,6711. Thus showing an enormous increase in the eitentof trade } .end were 
I to'go ih^^jliarticulars, il woul4 be easy, to show that that increese was, altogether 
occhsioh^ By private trade, thal of.the Company, with, the exf^eption oC tea, J^ing 
I fuay ,^wfbre fairly ^, to Which of the 
J)ri4to^ef^e cbuntty ismoffimdebted,’? .^4 if hewb^jW lFtouJts 
imdet'^triolions.^it it, but reasonable to suppose^ V®*** those obetagl^^ 
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British capital and British industry to operate fully on the (er^e soils of India* 
that the increase would go on prwressively, esjpecialiy .when it iM^l^l^red that n 
very great taste everywhere prevails for EngUso (hn^, ' ntanufattureii, A$ an 
instance of this, Bishop Heber mentions, that when he visited the King of Oude, he 
found the furniture of his palace s|>‘ Lucknow, altogether English ; and from the 
growing'desire for English manufactures, J have little doiibt, in a few years, were 
the trade opened, that India itself would consume' the irbater por& of those 
goods for which at present we cannot find a market. In th» way, too, great advan" 
tages would accrue to the native population by the eilciployment thus g^ven theb^. 

It is true the question of coloniaatum is a knot^ point, but the propriety of allowing 
merchants to settle is generally admitted. Bislmp Heber states, that in Calcutta^ 
but one opinion exists on the subtject. We have heard much of the wealth of India^"^ 
and undoubtedly there is wealth there, but it is not circulated gMieraU^ kmbnnt 
the people aabere, diffusing happiness and comfort along with it; biif is confined 
the highest classes— for the squalid wretchedness of the miserable ryou of whicli, 
we are told, would almost exceed belief. The question of colonization has, how* 
ever, been settled by the Company itself, by liberty having been given to British 
subjects to hold lands in their own names for the cultivation of all kinds of produj^. 

They have passed the Rubicon, and cannot recede: and I trust, through the m-, 
troduetion of British capital and intelligence, that the condition of the p^ple 
be improved. The benefits to be conferred are not merely upon seven millions, a 
numbel, of which we have heard so much, but upon the seven times seven — nay* 
twice seven times seven millions — (Applause). On this branch of the subject a 
great deal more might be said, but I deem it unnecessary ; and will now proceed 
to make a few remarks on the trade to China, which divides itself into two branches 
—the circuitous trade carried on between America, China, the islands of the Indiko 
AichipelagOi and Europe ; the other the direct trade between China and this 
country'il . One of the circumstances which led, in the first instance, to the indbreci 
intercourse was the fur trade, in which very large profits were made. To give one 
instance — an American edptain, with a small vessel, left New York with a cargo, 
which did not cost him more than 1001. which he exchanged for furs, and witi», 
tliese he proceeded to China, exchanging them for the produce of that country,. and 
returning to America, procured a fresh supply, again visited Colombia river, 
and purchased furs, which he disposed of m the same manner. This traffic bO 
carried on for three years and a half, when he returned to New York with a fortune 
of 00,0001.— (Hear). Our own countrymen were not insensible to the advanti^ 
of this trape ; and, accordingly, the North West Company entered into it with , 
.spirit. Tl^y obtained leave from the East India Company to carry furs to China» , 
but were not permitted to take a return from that country. The consequence was, 
tliat the expense became so great, that they were compelled to abandon that mode 
of conducting their trade, which was, liowever, still carried on, but through the 
medium of tiio Americans. The manufactures which >were destined topurch^e 
the furs, were sent out from England, transhipped into American vessels, which 
proce^c45Jpthe Colombia River, |and frotn thence to China, and in this way more 
beneficiadl^furns were made than in the former. The new trade with South Ame- 
rica was conducted in a similar way — manufactures being sent out to Buenos Ayres, 
and copper and silver obtained, with which vessels go to China, and the islands, and 
trade, ringing the produce those distant parts to the European marlmts. The 
American trade itself is cafried on in a similar way, and its progress is exc^d- 
ingly instrutttive* In I7fi8, only two or three American vessels had made the 
voyage ; but it hasJncreased to such an extent, that upwards of two Iiundfed ships 
have been absent at one time from the United States on this voyage ; and from 
being allowed to go wherever they please, have become the chief carriers . , of 
Europe. Some idea may be formed of me extent of their trade, from a report made^ 
by Mr. Lownes to the House of Representatives, from t^hich it appea^, that, 
while the exports from America dW not exceed twOlve millions of ^ 

was brought to, EuTopO'as repaid the whole, the, supply for Amcri<m ^ng ^ 

from the roem ferofitT of the tjtide, Nor has thii trade dirninwmw^ 
official do&tumimm beftwe Pariiament in‘ June last, there tp; be -.a 

J?radual iftcreaia/Wthab vfrhilfi’OBr«tt average of years about 1804, it atooonted to 
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lt6(X^0Q(M ^ areiagt of the last six years it amounted to 3,14A,OOOi. The 
Bnt tra^ with China, bowerer, had decreased. On the average 

of ihe Inft^elve years, the first half of that neriod whs at 8,330,000/., while the 
only 3, 175,000/. Nor n it merchant, but the shipowner 

that jafiers ; and, as an exaraplei I may mentia# tha case of a Spanish house that 
wisW to enaage an English vessel on a voyage between lisbon and China, tin 
freight of winch wottld' l^e amounted to 18,500/. t but the English house d<>u]d 
not, from our kijudioioua restrietions,^ accent the freight, which wtw, however, 
really ti^ by an American, thdb lying idle in the river. 1 will now ask^ what 
the friends as well as the ' enemies of free trade Will say to this 7 Here is an ex- 
tensive branch of commerce kr which the East India Company does nof engage, 
^or if it did, it would be tome oonsolatioa, as it wonld so tar be advantageom to 
Britain,)) and from which at the same time they prevent all other British sahjects 
from ending in ; thus at once injuring the metchant uffA ship-owner, withont in 
tim least degree benefiting themsems^-^n this point the rep^ presented to the 
HoUSeef Commons in 1831, spealm so strongly and beautifnlly, that 1 bUs leave 
to ouote its language^* If, dies,' says that document, ' the American tram with 
no longer secondary and suboi^nate to that of tho English Company, has 
indeed met it in successful rivalry, the wisdom at well as the equity of ei^ofuding 
British sntijeeti from the competition becomes more and more questionable.’ In 
comeqttenoe of reports from both Houses of Parliament, a request was m^e hy 
Government to allow British subjects to engage in this branch of trade, "which 
reasonable request was refused. Now what are the objectioni-tbat were made to 
it 1 The first was, the characters of our sailors, who were represent^ al so much 
worse behaved than the Amerii^s, as to endanger the trade altogether. This, 
however, wfriiaot made out to the satisfaction of either House, and may s^ely be 
set ‘aside. The next objection was, as to the mode adopted by the C^ese of 
carrying on trade, it being confined to a single port, limited to one set of mkebaats, 
called * The Hong,’ and subject to various regulations. This ftppwrs rather a 
Strange oWeetion on the part of the India Company }'>for, if the principle be so 
iniarious in that country, it cannot be better in this— -the India Company itself 
bmag a somewhat similar establishment. This, in fact, however, affords no oh- 
ycotion. Its trade is conducted easily and well. Another objection was, the 
amafioMs of the trade— that it was not worth j though it is remarkable the 
Company itself made its greatest profits when its trade was confined to the islands. 
Bui the eWef and real objection was, the fear that it would interfere with the 
direct China trader trade, the importance of which might ^ judged of both by 
the supply the East India Company itself took ont in woolleia manufrtctuies^ the 
great quanti^ of British goods taken thither by Americans, who find them better 
'timn dollars, and also by the fact of British manufactures finding thefir way to 
China through Russia, an overland journey of about five thousaiii miles, ^ng 
disposed of at Kiatcha to great advantage. As to the returns from China, ^eir 
value aiu well known. Tea, forexample, which is brought home in such quantities, 
and the increased consumption of which may be sofely calculated the 

quantity introduced is not equal to that which would be consumed, if tw^rice wm 
lower. It is about 180 years since the India Company ordered from Qhmai a cwt. of 
tho bat tea that could to had, and now the quanti^ brought home amountf to above 
,30,000,000 of lbs. annually ; and tto Americant who l^anlho trade moeh lathn 
biiug away 12,000,000 of lbs. per annum. The impotfrinco of this trad© k 
;fttoiofore self e^ent, and the grand objection to it is the alleged necessity of tto 
China trade to tho Company, to enable them to carry on the Gdvernaent « 
kdia. I have no wish whatevor to intorfero with tho governroont of Ind^' « 
a* matter of toe most perfect indifference to trade in wl^ hands the Gotertonent 
provided it is a gocm Government, that there is security of propeliy tad freeoom 
of ^mmeroUd intercounfe, which may be as well aBtotod ^itdei the 0«We*ttm«ai 
of tho ^emi»ny as under the Oovemment of the Crown. Bat, with respea to 
tto objection, we must hear in mind, that tto very lame la^gntge was hm<* 
iispecring the opening of tto in 1813 as now, wad the result be^ qoM 
toe^ev^ of the prediction. Thh territories bf tbe Company tovifi'lein^^e^»«to« 
very gr^y J and thnOovensraent itself even mq™ wurf BesldeifW?** " 
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connection, in the abstract, between snccessfol commerce and^ territorial porrer ; 
this is distinctly made out by the annals of die Coarpany, vdiich^iljKih^ snocettAu 
in trade before it obtained the sovereign of Itrik, and which stow carries on Oo 
prohtable a commerce with Chinn^ without posse^dg ahy tenitiDrial'dotitinloti 
there. The connection between mb Is only created ^ the necbssi^ of realMng 
the dividends upon the Company’s itoc^, imountittg t0‘ sbont fib0,000{. per 
annum ; and, by referring to the oflicia] documeats, we dnd that tin dvera^of 
profit has been realised for the last two years of upwards two mllHons iterlmg, 
the tea being purchased at an average cost of abont li. 4d.per lb. add sold at an 
average of 29. lid., declining, however, of late years to aoout iki $d,j vririle the 
same teas are sold in Hamburgh *at an average price, not amonotmg to the prhne 
cost to the Company in China. To the cost price in China is, however^ added tik 
expence of M establishments of the Company; but be that at itmay, howoMr^ 
the efihct’is to impose a very heavy tax of more than two millions annaalK^ e;i^ 
the public ; and 1 shall take the Imetty of applying to it the langnage cf a 
lord (Melville,) to whom this country has been, in a particular manner, iadelried, 
and to whom, 1 trust, it will yet be laid under deewer obligations. ' If,* says his 
Lordship, in a letter to the Directors of the India Company, respecthte the 
to India, ‘the Company carry on their trade more extensively, and with ten 
activity and mdustiy than private individuals, it is unjust to the country, Ss ww 
ds to the inhabitants of British India, that the exclusive monopoly should be con- 
tinued; and in such a state of things the trade is more likely to be advantageous 
to the inttwiduals in their hands than in those of the Company.* In addition to 


this, the Company has the privilege of paying their dividends out of their territorial 
revenues, when there is any deficiency from commerce, and the revenues of India 
are ample, being no less than from twenty-two to twenty-three mlltions sterling, 
Respeotw^ this point, I beg to refer to the statements of the late Marquis Hastings, 
who, in a small volume, remarkable for its perspicuity, modesty, and elegance, 
says, that, ‘ Ater revolving every circumstance with the coolest caution, I cannot 
find any reason why, subsequently to the present year, an amnual surplus of four 
millions sterling should not be confidently reckoned upon.’ This shows what 
may be done by careful management ; but should the Company be unable to 
accomplish this out of such means, and any change be necessUty, what evil would 
result! The Company is already entirely under the direction of the Board of 
Control. They cannot appoint officers, or give directions, without their consent. 

1 am ftiT from saying the Company has done no good * ^ they have done’ much 
good. Property is more secure, and justice better administered, than under the 
Mohammedan Government. They have abolished human sacrifices, the murder of 
femsde infants, and the burying alive of widows,— ‘humanity thanks them for this ; 
and had they proceeded a single step farther, and abolished suttees, they would 
have been well entitled to the approbation and gratitude of their country ; smd, as 
far as I can learn, this was perfectly in their power ; for the practices prevail most 
m those districts of India that have been longest nnder our government. That 
the Comdtiy has power to pnt a stop to this inhuman practice, I need only refer 
to the rSt of the magistrates and chief of police of Bengal. The same might be 
said of the superstitions of Juggernaut, and if the effect of a change to the mud and 
heneficent- sway of our gracious 'Rlonaroh should be to elevate the nations of India 
from tht demoraliaag efiSacts of their degrading idolatory, to tliat of the pwu 
morality of the ChriJfian religron^m a state f poverty and wretchedness to a 
state of wealth and 'happiuess‘**-the Indian would then be rw to esteem tis hm 
merely in ihd light of m^hty conquerors, but as ffieir gre^t ™ 

friend; As to this question, however, it may be left wim ^rwt safety i^ w 
hands of rite present Government, which, with thd will to do theubility 

and powet to perform it. It U for ns merely to direct 
stricfions and to petition ParHament ; and I doubt not, if t^ 

doing, we shall obtotn a true commercial emancytioii.--<Or«ir tirnrmg^) Mt. ^ 

Macfatlan eowlnded with moving a series of rtepiutttms. ' ' 

Mr. m seconding th^ijJMlutionf;,exjNted his’ surpriie at not 

any or htt£|ffi''Ateti(k present , 

Mr. J.“ Gbaic— T his is'a fa^t^day in Leith. 
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Mr. Spittal,—! am glad there is so good an excuse for their absence. Although 
they have al^eadypetitioned in their corporate capacity, I should like to have had their 
ce%uitena^<al^ Mr. M'Farlan having gone^so minutely into the subject, that 1 
will not like up your time with aioag. speech, hut, in a question of such vast im- 
pprtance, 1 trust it will not be.consideiea oat of place if 1 say a few words. It is 
w^ll known that infant establishments often require the ^id of monopolies and ex> 
^Usive privileges, which are withdrawn in after years. This has been exemplified 
in the case of the' Hambureh Company, the Russian. Company, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the South Sea. Company, and others, who, at their commencement^ en- 
joyed exclusive privileges. . The hsWies, too, were encouraged by bOunties,'hut of 
late years had been allowed to hnd their own level ; and I believe that in a. year or 
two, even the bounty on the herring hsheries will also be withdrawn. The Indta Com- 
pany could not now be called an infant establishment, it might rathenhe said to be in 
Its aotage, for it bad now existed 250 years, having been begun in 1579, and was 
confirmed in 1 600, At the commencement of the Company the profits, realised were 
80 great, that (government found it necessary to repress them, ordaining that the sur- 
plus should be expended in making roads and bridges in India. The Company agreed 
to do this, but never fuelled their engagements. For many years the Company 
Ins beCn retrograding ; and to such a state was it reduced in 1783, that it was 
proposed by . that great statesman, Mr. Fox, with a view of liquidating its debts— 
for It was men almost insolvent— to place it in the hands -of commissioners. At 
that period the debts of the Company was eleven millions, and its assets only three 
millions. Ever since that period the Company has been endeavouring to convince 
Government of the necessity of carrying on the monopoly, with a view to pay-off 
their debts ; but in place of liquidating, they are gradually getting more deeply in- 
volved. Inv4793, twenty years of exclusive privilege was asled to pay their debts, 
but in 1813 the deficiency was tripled. Upon a similar reason, twenty yearn more 
were then granted ; and 1 have no doubt that in 1833 the debts will be fouS^opor- 
tidnally increased. Another argument made use of, and strongly urged for tne con- 
tinuance of exclusive-privileges, was to give the Company an opportunity of remitting 
&eir surplus revenue' to England in produce to pay those debts. Tn this they also 
failed ; for since that argument was used they have had no surplus to remit, there 
being a deficiency in the revenue to meet the expence, to the amount of one, and some- 
times to two or three millions. And how can it be otherwise, when they declare that 
in place of having a profit on the goods carried, they incur a loss upon every wticle 
brought from the East, except tea. The advocates for exclusive privileges always 
hold out the doctrine, and endeavour to convince, how much wealth is, by means of 
this Company, showered into the lap of the mother country J bdt the contrary is the 
fact. The mother country has had to support her child, beipg in 1 808 impoverished 
to no less an extent than ten millions : as was . asserted in a very able article on 
this subject in the. Edinburgh Review. 1 have not the least hesitation in asserting, 
that such a ruinous trade would long ere this have been put a stop to, had it not 
been for two weighty considerations: first, the great capital at stake ; apd, secondly, 
the immense patronage it conferred upon the directors— the liOids of yu^nhall- 
street, as they are sometimes designated. I am well aware that such a^4e, and 
sqch a system,>cannot be broken in upon without overcoming many difficulties and 
great sacrii^ces being made ; but if the nation at large is to be benefitted, no doubt 
the Government will take care that the burden shall be spread,^ and justly spread, 
over the whole community. It will be but fair, if the nation(is benefittw, that it 
bear a portion . of the loss ; which, by the imposition of moderate duties, would 
easily be made good. Past experience has established, .that the (Company cannot 
cayij on trade with a profit ^ but recent experience has also shewn, th^ tra4o o^ay 
be carried on with advantage, in a national ppint of view, by throwing it own. 
In 1814, the last yew of, the old phaiter, thq expprts were two millions and a naif 
to India , ^nd China, whUe in 1826 the exports to India alone,, ampunted to five 
millions. -iyin 1814 the imports were six millions; but in 1826 ,(liey, amonnted to, 
eight millions, althoi^ British suyecta remained ejtcluded froin pw^ipati“g. “j, 
the commerce wilh (fbina. Mr^MaPfarlan had given a nmnb« W jns^ces. ot 
the increase ; I will only gke one, that of cottons, to shew tbe.“^yantagw our 
manuf^tnrers have derived from the partial opening of-thh, In 

^ ' ' '' 
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818,000 yards of cotton goods were exported, but m 1826 the exported amounted 
to twenty-six millions of vards,— *n incfease of . neslrly 3000 times thefnUBiW of 
yards in twelve years 1 — (Hear.) Indeed, woe the traaO fully open, there would be 
a demand nearly equal to all we could manufacture/ notwithstanding iIm, aid of the 
powerful machinery of Arkwright, and the ftuits of the genius of Watfc. But for 
the India Companj to go on as at present, would only be to plunge 'them .stUl 
deeper in debt. This was well illustrated by what too* place ml 79T. In that 
year the GOTemor- General, with a view to recruit the finances of the East Iq<^ 
Company, imposed a number of new taxes, whereliy the reveuue. at that period 
eight millions annually, was raised, in 1808, to fifteen millions. This.looked like 
doing business ; but it so happened that the expences of the Government kept paqe, 
so that in 1805, the same year, they amountea to seventeen miUipns. . M^opoly, 
indeed, has always been the parent of indolence and profusion. * By the establish- 
ment,’ says Dr. Smith, ‘ of the commercial monopoly of the East India Company, 
the other subiects are taxed very absurdly in two difl&rent ways ; 6rst, by the high 
price of goods, which, in the case of a free trade, they could buy much cheaper ; 
and, secondly, by their total exclusion from a branch of business, which it m^|^‘ 
both be convenient and profitable to carry on. It is for the most worthless of^ul 
purposes, too, that they are taxed in this manner ; it is to enable the Company to 
support negligence, profusion, and malversation of their servants, whose dis- 
orderly conduct seldom allows the dividend to exceed the ordinary rate of profit in 
trades which are altogether free, and. frequently sinks it much lower.' ' A Com-, 
pany,’ says another writer, ‘ who carries a sword in ono hand, and a ledger, in, the 
other— who maintains armies, and retails tea, is a contradiction, that if it traded 
with success would be a prodigy.’ At the same time, let it be understood that,- in 
our pe^bn, and I trust the same feeling will prevail throughout the country, it a 
merely as to the tradings interest which we are expressing a desire to have opened; 
not to interfere with the local government of the country. With such a person as 
the Noble Duke at the head of his Majesty’s Government, aided by that en- 
lightened statesman, the Right Honourable Kotert Peel, I have not the least doubt 
that they who eased the consciences of seven millions of his Majes^'s subjects, on* 
a late occasion, without interfering with their political franchise, will be able to 
bring to a happy issue the grand question as to the East India Company. Trust- 
ing that this may be the case, and that it may increase the commercial interests 
of this great nation, I beg leave to second the resolution of Mr. Macfarlan.-^* 
(Cheers.) 

’rhe Master said, that after the very luminous details which had been laid 
before the company in the able speeches of Mr. Macfarlan and Mr. Spittal, little 
was left to be said ; but he should still be happy to hear the sentiments of any other 
member who wished to speak on the subject. For himself, he had always con- 
sidered the India monopoly as a very delicate and difficult subject to deal with ; it 
had cxirtiiri ibr upwards of two centuries, and bad finally resulted in rendering the 
India Cbihpaay lords of upwards of a hundred millions of people, who, whatever 
sufferings they exposed themselves to by submission to the most aWrd superstitions, 
still, he believed, were infinitely more nappy, take them all in all, than any other 
similar mass in the universe. It was, therefore, a very delicate matter to interfere 
with the internal management of such a mass of population ; and if the Company 
found it necessary to have the power of removing individuals whose conduct wm 
calculated to interfere with the comfort and happiness of the natives, he thought it 
a wise measure that that power should be reserved to it. When be knew that the 
Company had assent^ to the domestication of foreigners, as well as onr own coun- 
trymen — when he knew that the Company consented to open their trade, so as 
to lead to the great results so ably detailed by Mr. Macfarlan— he thought there 
was little to be desired that might not be expected from negociation. It was said 
that the China trade was absUlutely necessary for the . existence of the Company, 
lie it so ; but without now entering On the* policy- of that' monopoly, let 
the present be aBowed to enjoy it; so' far as regards England. It is ^eas^ble, 
however, iu diem to dwre the piohibition of ow trade between China and other 
parts of the world ; and upon ^ point he thought thtU the exertions of the Com- 
pany should principally bear; Here was a trade enjoyed by all the maritime 
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Qfttioiki of Europe, and pioie p^culutly so by our Transatlantic friends ; and 
fursly ttolpoUcy could bu shorter Ilian, to reatraiu our own people from com- 

on their own element with their Axnericau rivals. He. could wish the reso. 
lulsons of the Company to steer clear 9i all iuterfersnce with internal management, 
whether political or religious. Moreantile matters v^re the legitimate object of the 
merchant Cmnpaay, and on these their voice had clearly a right to be he^. 


Mr.GRiETB said, in 1813 a public meeting was held in Glasgow on the same 
important subject, when Mr. Ktrkman Finlay filled the chair. If he recollected 
well, that gaoueroan said, neriiould not be surprised to live to see Glasgow muslins 
exported to India. This statement was considered so romantic at the time, as to 
excite almost universal derision ; but it had been hilly realized, llr. Macfarlan 
had said there was sufficient scope in India for all the goods this country could 
manufacture, and his prediction was not more unlikely to m realized than the pre- 
diction of Mr. Kirkman Finlay was ak the time it was uttered. 

Mr, G.Vuib thought that the resolutions should bofr published in the news- 
papers i and expressed a wish»that a resolution should ^ added against the burning 
oTwidows. 


Mr.A.CiJiio seconded Mr. Yule’s proposition of publishing the resolutions, 
and thought the Company ought to give them all publicity. 

The Master had no objection to the publication of the resolutions, but was 
opposed to any thing not mercantile being mixed up with them. 

Mr. Macfarlan said it would give him greab'^leasure to see petitions fbif, the 
abolition of suttees sent from all jparts of the kingdom ; but in their chapcter of 
merchants of Edinburgh, it would be perhaps ai advisable to make a dilution 
between mercantile and reli^ous affairs, . ^ 

Mr. A. Scott said this was a very delicate subject ; inasmuch as one of the most 
ei^htened administrations that ever governed India, discountenanced Christian 
liissionaries, on the principle that they would interfere with the established religion 
of the eoun^. — (leeighter.) 


Some other gentlemen delivered their opinions against the Company then adopt- 
ing any resolution not purely commercial j upon which Mr. Macfarlan’^s resolutions 
were carried unanimously. 


Stanzas 

WntTIEN AFTER AtTENDINO Mr. BuCKINCnAM’s LfCTURES. 

1 ENVT not his step who strays 
Upon the Ganges*" witry shore. 

Where cooling zephyr never plays, 

The languid spirits to restore. 

Nor his, who on the lofty spires 
Of Moslem temples casts his eye, 

White Evening's ghttering sundit fires 
• Seem flashing back firam sky to sky. 

And where^prnni Babylonia thinwA 
tier giant shadow o'er the plait. 

Where nmsher tree nor flowiel grows, 

Oh t who would visit it 
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And where the bounding waters leap 
With thundering somid from roch to locfci 
And their wild roar turhultudus keep, 

Though the earth trembles with the i^ck. 

No, ’tis not there that I would rest, 

Nor ’neath the Banian’s green alcove ; 

Nor could the islands of the west ^ 

E’er tempt my wandering feet to rove. 

But where the Kidron’s silver stream 
Pursues its unobtrusive way, 

Beneath the placid moonlight beam, 

Would I with pensive pleasure stray. 

, , • 

There would my spirit lingering weep 

Sweet tears of grateful love and joy ; 

And holy thoughts their watch should keep, 
And glory in the blest employ. 

For lyho has visited the spot 
Where Jesu’s sacred footsteps trod, 

And ever in his heart forgot 
The sufferings of the Son of God ! 

Yes — let me weep ; — for there he wept, 

In yon lone garden’s deepest shade j , 
And while his poor disciples slept, 

He groaned — he agonized — he prayed ! 

And say for whom those bitter tears 
Mysterious — merciful — ^were shed ‘i 
Fall they not yet, like heavenly dews. 

On the repentant sinner’s head ? 

Yet oh ! we need not wander there, 

Ble^t tokens of his love to hod ; 

His mercy meets us everywhere. 

By clime, by country unconfin’d. 

So yonder world of waters rolls. 

Sublimely on from land to land j 
Now visiting the distant Poles, 

Now breaking on our native strand. 

Rejoice I we need not search the deeps. 
Nor se^ from sphere to sphere j 

His promise faithfully he keeps— 

We/esi it, for « Lo God inhere I** 


p, T. Want*. 
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Progress of Mr. Bockinoham's Labours in thb Country. 

Ik addition to the information on this subject, contained in our last, we have the 
^easure to state, ths^t the large and populous towns of Newcastle, Shields, and 
Sunderland, have mad^ arrangeradfats for forming East India Associations, in con- 
sequence of the Lectures delivered at each—so that these towns will now be added 
to the others, in which su^h Associations have been formed, and the co-operation 
will be accordingly general and powerful in the day of need. In addition to the 
several articles that have appeareo in the London Papers, during the last month on 
the subject— we may state that the Country Papers nave continued to render the 
most valuable services to the cause, by their frequent publications on this topic. 
Three of these we may safely repeat as being remarkable for the clearness of view, 
as well as simplicity of statement, which characterizes them ; and as shewing that 
in part or the count ry^ the question is now too weH understood to permit of 
tlm former fallacies urged by ^e India Company, exciting any other feeling than 
piiy or derision. ^ 

FREE TRADE. 


TO JAMES S. BUCKINGHAM. ESQ. 

Gl^oucestershire, Oct. 12thr 182^. 

Sin,— I am induced to address a few observations to you and to the public, in 
conseijuence of some opinions reported to have been expressed by you in m town 
of Whitby, when animadverting on Mr. Sadler’s speech, as delating to the dipping 
interest. 

Thu Liverpool Times, in commenting on those opinions, designates the argument 
contained as conclusive and unanswerable, and founds upon it conclusions which I 
am satisfied, were to prevail, would prove injurious to the best interests of this 
great [country, and e^ecially its agriculture, by far the largest investment in the 
state. It is the opinion you expressed of the wpceswty of adopting the reciprocity 
system, as regards our shipping, and the idea that a country which has the greatest 
number of its wants supplied from without is the most favourable to the shipping 
interest, that I am about to comment on, and the results impugRt 

You are engaged in a most important undertaking, and you have succeeded in 
creating an interest with regard to our Indian possessions— greater perhaps and 
more universal than has ever been previously expeiienced ; but I trust, in the pur- 
suit of that object, you will forbear from appealing to the exclusive personal interests 
and ^culiar prepossession® of those classes whom this great question more imme- 
diately concerns, if you wish to promote an important and unmixed national good; 
and that in seeking most meritonously to advance the prosperity of the great Asiatic 
continent, you will be careful that you do not attack and injure some of the most 
important pillars in the British state. , 4 ^, 

At the very point where the Liverpool paper leaves your argument, in complete 
satisfaction with its being unanswerable, I desire to take it up, and (admitting all 
the .premises it claims, that foreign nations would exclude pur ships, if we excluded 
theirs^ deny the soundness of the conclusion that it is therefore (lesirable,to admit 
them into our ports, upon terms as advantageous as our own. Great Britain has at 
least the control over her own ports; her prices are necessarily higher in nearly 
every point than those of the surrounding nations ; commerce, in proportion to 
the country, can employ more shipping than any rival state ; her imports are all of 
A bulky kind ; her exports, chiefiy of more finished articles, require only a Smaller 
space; her own colonies are most extensive and widely spread; her capital is 
great, and her internal industry and rwources of thh'highest class : is it wise, then, 
burdened ^d encumbered as she is with taxation and with debt, to attempt a tace 
of competition with nations comparatively free 1 |s it desirable to give admission 
upon equal terms to every foreign flag, to admit th^ to a participation in such a 
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market, for the poor return of a similar privilege in the country from whence they 
cornel Why have we not had courage to curb regret at seeing the fair portion of 
traffic which has arisen since the peace in other countries, and to leave it undis- 
turbed to them 1 and why have we sought possession of a portion of it at the enor- 
mous> eost of equal admission here 1 If it be good for such a connexion to take 
place, it must be equally discreet for the beggar and the man of capital to divide 
their means together—for unincumbered youth to wrestle or to race with more 
advanced years. 

The whole of our British trade would surely equal in employment for shipping' 
the half we now retain, and the meagre portion we receive from abroad, while the 
profits on the trade would not be unnaturally destroyed by a rivalry ruinous to 
the more expensive vessels. This principle of reciprocity tends universally to in- 
troduce equality in nrices : the advantages of the older country are shared with its 
neighbour, while all its burdens remain its own. These are a few of the reasons, 
which I have briefly traced, for considering that it was better to have retained the 
supply of all British wants for British ships, and to have allowed the smaller 
traffic of other states to be ministered to where they desired it by their own, 

I will now add a few remarks on your second principle— that for the shippSng 
interest of this country it would be better if none of its requirements were produced 
at liome ; or, in other words, if Great Biitain were a barren rock, dependent on 
winds and waves for every want, for every source of wealth. I trust it will never 
be necessary to show that the shipping interest of this country, an interest which 
must he dear to every British heait, requires the sacrifice of still more substantial 
sources of our strength— it has /lo such claims — it bears a due proportion to other 
branches of the state, and requires an equal care ; but beyond this relative im- 
poitance it cannot be fairly advanced, nor should it sink below. Whatever, 
tlicrefore, the benefits might be which commerce could derive by an act of direct 
aggression upon other interests of the state, it is what justice can never recommend, 
and what I tiust the shipping inteiest of the country would neither require nor 


A greater connexion with our Indian possessions, it iS qpnsidered by many, 
would be a great national good ; bnt if arguments are advanced to prornote that 
cause, as connected with a system of general trading, which is/m to introduce 
the most extensive mischief from its extreme unfairness and inequality, even this 
looie natural connexion with our own colonies will be looked upon by many as a 
similar evil, and will perhaps undeservedly meet with similar opposition.— I am, 
Sir, vour most obedient servant, 

^ GEORGE WEBB HALL. 


We insert in another column a letter which we have received from Mr. George 
Webb Hall, the Gloucestershire agriculturist, addressed to Mr. Buckingham, and 
contraverting the opinions expressed by that gentleman at Whitby m detence of 
Free Trade. In noticing Mr. Buckingham’s lecture wc designated his arguinents 
as conclusive and unanswerable, ana Mr. Hall’s object is to show that the Lec- 
tuicr and ourselves are alike mistaken. We cheerfully insert his letter, being 
friends to discussion, and we shall also insert any reply which Mr. Buckingham 
may think proper to send, if indeed the pressure of that gentleman s engagements 
should permit him to give an answer. Lest, however, he should be too much 
occupied for this nurpose, we shall take the liberty to make a few comments of 
our own on Mr. mil’s letter. 


Without meaning any disrespect to Mr. Hall, whose talents and 
wc gladly acknowledge, we must say that bis letter appeara to us to ^ filled wi^ 
false principles and untenable positions. He sets out with stating he means to 
impugn Mr. Buckingham’s ‘ idea that a country which has the greatest number of 
its wLts supplied from without is the most favourable to the shipping intewat- 
We are surpnsed that Mr. Hall should attemm ^ contravert th« poMUon j ^ 
betause it seSms to us to be a self-evident truth j and, second, that tmth 

in itself has no bearing whatever on the agncultural question, tan , it be for A 
Oriental Herald^ Vol. 29,; ^ “ 
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mofnent quMtioned that that countiy (es^fecially if an island) will ncad the greatest 
number of ships, which receives the most of its supplies from foreign parts 1 or that 
that country will need the fewest ships, which raises every thing it consumes 
within itselt 1 Mr. Buckingham did not assert that a country which required the 
greatest number of ships would be wealthiest or happiest ; but, in pointing out the 
especial absurdity of Mr. Sadler’s attempt to enlist the ship-mnerB against Free 
Trade, he shewed th^tthey, of all classes, were most interested m extending our 
foreign commerce, and in opposing the narrow doctrines which w.utld teach ua to 
eschew all dependence on foreigners for the supply of any of our wants'. Mr. Hall 
has evidently understood Mr. mckingham as contending that the country which 
had most of its wants supplied from abroad was the wealthiest and happiest, for 
this is the notion which he sets himself to confute ; but this was not Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s meaning, and what he really said amounted to little more than a truism. 
We may here say, however, by the bye, that foreign commerce cannot be un- 
favourable to domestic industry, but just the reverse ; for a country which would 
buy from others must produce something wherewith to pay them, and precisely in 
proportion to the amount of foreign commodities she imports must be the amount 
of domestic products which she exports. 

If we understand Mr. Hall aright — though we confess that we feel a dullness of 
apprehension with* regard to parts of his letter— he means to contend that it would 
be.-for the interest of this countiy to discourage (if not absolutely to exclude) tlie 
vessels of all foreign countries in our ports, even though the certain consequence 
would be the exclusion of our vessels from their ports. Alas ! poor Liverpool ! if 
Mr. Webb Hall’s doctrine were acted upon, five-sixths of our trade would-be 
destroyed* our ships dismantled, our docks and warehouses emptied, and tfio town 
itself well nigh depopulated. Mr. Hall is still more unlucky in the cboiw pf his 
readers than Mr. Sadler in the choice of his audience. He may not pert^aps bo 
aware that the most important port of the trade of this town, both import and 
export, is carried on in foreign bottoms, and that if his principle had been acted 
uplou, Liverpool could not have risen to h.ilf its present wealth and population. 
Yet we can assure Mr. yall, notwithstanding the appalling number of foreign 
vessels in our ports, Biat we have risen and thriven on the commerce of these very 
vessels : we can assure him that our Liverpool merchants do not transact all the 
business of the Americans for nothing : it is really true that we do not take the 
cotton of America, and send there our manufactured goods, out of mere com- 
plaisance, or free bounty : if the Americans buy of us, we nj,ake them pay : if 
we buy of them, it is for our own convenience : if we sell for fbem, we charge a 
good commission ; in short, we act sternly upon the principle of ‘ nothing for 
nothing,’ and Mr. Hall may take our word for it that those English merchants who 
do all their business by means of American ships, have as good coats on theii 
backs and “as good houses over their heads, give as splendid dinners and shake as 
' heavy purses, as the most old-fashioned ship-owner of the port. 

When Mr. Webb Hall writes so complacently about resigning our foreign tr^e, 
does he reflect that the amount of that trade is between forty and fifty millions 
sterling, per annum, taking merely the amount of our exports I Part of this, indeed, 
we might retain, even if we excluded all foreign vessels from our ports, and were 
ourtmlves excluded from all foreign ports : our own colonies — (and preciously costly 
some- of them are to us ! ) — would still remain ; but from North and South America, 
the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and all Europe, we must be content to be shut out. 

' I'his maybe a joke in the eyes of Mr, Hall, but our ri^erchants, manufacturers, 
aye, and ship-owners too, would look upon it with different feelings. For example, 
we send seven millions sterling of goods every year to Germany : suppose we were 
to exclude German ships from English ports, and English ships were in turn to be 
excluded from German ports, the trade would of course be annihilated*— Germany 
woula be supplied with the woolfens-, cottons, and hardware of France and i^l- 
gibm’, and half our manufacturing districts would be ruined.'* Is this whit Mr. 
Halt would approve ? 

Hea^s— “ Is it desirable to g^ve admission upon equal tenqs .tU evi^^,ibreijp» 
flag, to admit ffiem to a participation in such a OMU^t, for the poor fetiitn of a 
similar privilege in the country from whence they 6tme 1” We think the wisdom 
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ESE? ^ 

privilege to you m his wool warehouse!” Wo apprehend Mr. Hall would nuieklv 
reply-” My worthy friend, he comes here to bn/'and he sh^ 1 no have a’Z„a 
of my wool unless he pays for it; and if he pays, what oa« I Xtherhe S 
r IT , r ‘".gO'"® ”««.l> 0 “se, if I wSiil ’any of his goods I ha 1 go them 
but not ot^rwise. Rely upon it, I can lose nothing by sufh a custom but thi 

d^^t'”’'°K r 7T I »>11 *«ke care he 

i™. f .e “ o™ customers as ho would treat the cus- 

toraers of the nation, that is, were he to turn away from his door every buyer who 

Th^t ”he mirM '>'»“*') '» SCO" so evceodTngl/ se!e«, 

lhat he might shut up shop. And— still further to apply the figure— could Mr. 

Hall imagine any thing more stupidly perverse and preposterous, than that he 
should insist on having the cartage of all Ins wool to the doors of the buyers, and 
refuse to let ^y of them take away a single bag in their own cart or^ggont 
If this would be a liWy way to invite customers, and to secure a great ran of busi- 
ness, then are Mr. Hall 8 principles with regard to British and foreign shipping 
most wise and politic. ® 

Of the same cast as the doctrine last noted, is Mr. Hall’s observation respecting 
the impolicy of allowing other countries to share the benefits of our trade * The 
admmges of the older country aie shared with its neighbour, while all its burdens 
r^h its own.’ Advantages! we thought (according to Mr. Hall’s principles) 
there was nothing but disadvantage in trading with such a country as England : 
for whilst WG shall not give a penny more for Virginia tobacco, or Smyrna figs, 
than the merchant of Amsterdam or Marseilles, whatever we send back in return 
for the figs and tobacco, is laden with its full share of our taxation. Such are the 
advantages we confer on those who trade with us ! (As to ^heir sharing our * bur- 
dens,’ if they get paid for what they sell us, or if they buy from us so much as a 
Brummagem tea-pot, we defy them to do it wiUiout helping us to bear our 
burdens. 


Mr. Hall is to the last degree inconsistent : he falls into error on both sides. 
We have seen jpst now that he grudges allowing any other nation a share of the 
* advantages’ of our commerce ; and anon he compares England to a decrepid and 
infirm old man ; whilst other countries are likened to ‘ unincumbered youth. Yet 
in the same paragraph he says of England, that her ‘ capital is great, and her in- 
ternal industry and resources of the highest class !’ We have only toaet these con- 
tradictory views against each other, to show that he must be grossly * error. The 
fact is. however, that with all the weight of her taxation, England has more avail- 
able wealth than any other country,— that she c^n manufacture not only better, 
but cheaper, than any of her competitors,— that it is, therefore, not only possible 
for her to trade on e^ual terms with other countries, but most eminently her inte- 
rest to cultivate foreign commerce to the greatest possible extent,— that she tjiereby 
adds to her wealth, apd makes every nation that deals with her contribute to bear 
her burdens, — and that of all the perverse and mad steps that ever governihent 
todk, the worst would be to cut off our commerce with the nations with whom we 
now <ljenl both profitably and fairly, and to confine us to the trade of out own 
troublesome, burdensome, and expensive colonies. 


The London papers contain a correspondence between certain officers pf the 
East India' Company’s army in Bengal and the governing powers at Calcutta, 
whid^ iliustrates very strikingly the precarious tenure b 3 r which the British pos- 
sesai<ms i^ India are held, and the danger which there is in continuing the P^sent 
syistem. ^ Ko o&e can read jChis correspondence without perceiving that the British 
autboHtjt, hnntt Py a single thread, which may be cut at any time, and which is 
alntdst as likdy to be those Who are hired and' paid to protect the Cmh- 

3 H 2 
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pany, as by the professed enemies of the British power. The strongest feelings of 
(iiscoAtent evidently exist in the army in India, and it will require great prudence, 
united with great firmness, to prevent an explosion, which, if it should take place, 
must inevitably be fatal to the English authority, as the East India Company, hav- 
ing founded their empire on force alone, have not a single resource left if the army 
should declare against them. The discontent which at present exists has arisen 
out of an attempt which the government has made to reduce certain allowances of 
the Bengal array, or, as it is called in the correspondence, to place tlj^ army on 
half baita. These regulations principally affect the officers, ancf the remonstrances 
come from them. The officers of the artillery declare that they are ‘ wholly unable 
to bear quietly a permanent reduction from that which was before hardly adequate 
to a decent maintenance those of the cavalry, that they ‘ cannot submit silently* 
to the operation of the order; and the infantry announce to the government, that if 
it is persevered in, the cheerfulness and promptitude heretofore evinced by them in 
the discharge of their duty, will give place to feelings of ‘ dissatisfaction and 
despondency.’ The medical officers also remonstrate with equal firmness. 'I'his 
lati^age is, however, nothing in comparison to that which is used in private letters, 
and by officers of rank, A letter will be found in another column of our paper, 
addressed to the Editor of the Gbbe, in which the writer states plainly that the 
government cannot keep the people, especially the Mohammedans, in subjection 
without the army, and intimates, that ‘ unless redress is given, the country will be 
in open rebellion’ very shortly. 

We are not able to decide without a much greater amount of information than 
we at present possess, whether the reduction proposed by the East India Company 
is reasonable or not. We suspect, however, that it will be impossible to ei^orce 
it, against the sentiments of the army ; for if it should refuse to submit to theffe^u- 
lation, who will possess either the courage or the power to enforce obedience 1 

This correspondence is highly important, inasmuch as it shows how hollow and 
dangerous the system is which has been established, and which is still maintained, 
by the East India Company. Every thing depends on the oliedience of an army, 
nine-tenths of which-Us odly held in subjection by a body of European officers, 
who are themselves placed beyond the reach and influence of public opinion, and 
strongly bound together by an esprit de corps. If these officers are once disgusted, 
every thing is lost. The common soldiers, who have not forgot the massacre of 
Barrackpdor, would easily yield to temptation, and the people are too heavily taxed, 
and have been too recently subdued, to feel attachment to the government. There 
is no European population, influenced by early attachments, or by European ideas 
of honour, loyalty, or patriotism, to act as a check on the discontented. 7'he 
government is essentially one of force, and not of opinion. It has no resource ex- 
cept in the Ijayonets and sabres of the army, and if those are once turned against it, 
it IS at an eim. 

The tranquillity which has been enjoyed in countries in which large standing 
armies have existed, and the sfrict subordination which it has been found possible 
to preserve, have done much to remove the prejudice which at first existed against 
them, and they are now complained of more on the grounds of expense than of 
constitutional principle. But the army of the East India Company is very dif- 
ferently composed from the standing armies of Europe. I'he men by whom its 
ranks are filled, that is, the privates, are destitute of all those feelings of patriotism 
and loyalty by vyhich the soldiers of Europe are more or less actuated ; and their 
national and religious feelings are decidedly against us. As for public opinion, the 
£ast India Company have taken care that there should he no such thing in their 
dominions. Whatever may be the result of ffie present differences between the 
East India Company and their army, it must be evident to all, that there is no 
slight danger of our Oriental Empire being lost almost as suddenly as it was gained. 
Thi* is a danger to which it is ira^ssible to apply any immediate remedy ; but the 
course which common sense obvionsly suggests, is, to permit the estabUshment of 
an European population in India,, actuated .>y Engl^h, feelings apd opioions, and 
bound to this country by early associations, and ties of blood, friendship, 
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and of interest. The moral influence of such a population would do much to 
secure the permanence of the British Empire ^n the East, which, under the pre- 
sent system, is liable to be overthrown by the first ebullition of military discontent 
that may break forth. [From * The Liverpool Times,* Oct. 27.] 


The East India Company’s Chartsr> and the Trade to 
India and China. 


From * The Staffordshire Mercury,* Oct. 24. 


What is the East India Company’s Charter! What is the nature of its opera- 
tion 1 Who does that Charter benefit, and who does it injure 1 Who are concerned 
with these questions? What is to be done in the matter? 

The Company’s Charter is a law, giving to a certain body of men the almost ex- 
clusive privilege of carrying on trade between Britain ana India. The operation 
of this Charter is, that it excludei. private traders, it prevents the natural increase 
of commerce, and it keeps the prices of all articles brought by the Company from 
the East far above what they would otherwise be. The persons benefited by the 
Charter, are those, and those only, who are immediately connected with the Com- 
pany, and derive gain from such connection : all other persons, without exception, 
are more or less injured by the Charter. It follows, therefore, that every one who 
is not actually deriving a positive profit from the exclusive privileges of the Com- 
pany, is concerned with the preceding questions, and must, if he consult his own 
interest, carefully examine the subjects they involve, and then he will see that he 
is injured by the Charter, and find out what he is able to do, and what he ought to 
do, towards preventing its renewal., 

The history of the Charter is briefly this. In 1599, Queen Elizabeth granted 
a company of merchants a Charter to trade to India ; and in order to do so, 
those persons subscribed the sum of 30,000/., as a capital, in 101 shares, vary- 
ing in amount from 100/. to 3000/. From this period to Jhe death of Charles I., 
the trade and authority of the Company weie marked by much 'vicissitude and un- 
certainty, and at the troubled time of that monarch’s execution, the Company, and 
its trade to India, had become almost extinct, or perhaps existed only in name. 
Charles II. annoyed the Company, when a little revived, by selling licenses ^ 
vate merchants to trade to India. And soon after this, a Charter was granted by 
Parliament to a new Company, on condition of its advancing to Government the 
sum of 2,000,000/. at eight per cent. The old and new Companies harassed and 
injured each other exceedingly for a time, but in 1702 they eifected a union. This 
joint Company lent Government 1,200,000/. free of interest, in order to bring 
the former and latter loans, put together, to five per cent, interest. In considera- 
tion of this act of the Company, Parliament granted an extension of its Charter, 
and conferred on it the title of ‘ The United Company of Merchants trading to 


the East Indies.’ 

The Charter thus granted in 1708, was from time to time prolonged, till 1730, 
when it was renewed for thirty-three years, on condition that the Company should 
lend to the Government as much more money, without interest, as would reduce 
the interest of the whole debt to three per cent. From that time to the prewnt, 
the Charter has been coutinued, by repeated renewals, 

The present Charter extends to 1834, when it will expire, and the tradejo India 
be open to all, if the Government give the Company at least three yeais notice 
that the Charter will not be again'renewed. 

But as the Company is powerful and influential, is deeply ^ 

of it. Charter, and has such connections mth government, m 
motion an immense inRnence in its favour, “ “ “J** “ unleas a 

notice wUl not be given, and, consequently. 
counteraedng power, .ufficieut to overcome that of the 
This shows at OTce what onght to be done by every man who n not gammg by the 
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indnopoly of the £est India Coxnpany. He ought to raise his voice against this 
monopoly. He should stand ready^ willing, aud even anxims, to petition Parlia- 
ment, that it will give the Company notice, that the Charter will not be renewed. 
If every man would petition, the notice would be given, the Charter would expire, 
the trade to India would be thrown open, and every individual in the United 
Kingdom, besides the small number which has been already excepted, would be 
materially benefited by the change. 

To the people of this country in general, to earthenware manufactureii^ to iron 
masters, to silk throwsters and weavers, to workmen, to shop-keepers, to masons, 
carpenters, shoe-makers, tailors, and every other trade and calling, and also to 
every profession, is the East' India question of vast importance. No person who 
has not given particular attention to the subject, can be at all aware of the extent 
and magnitude of the evils that arise to him out of the Company’s monopoly. In- 
deed, the injury done by it to every one is scarcely credible ; yet it is hardly 
possible to ascertain the whole amount of injury tliat each man really sustains. It 
may, however, awaken attention, call forth a spirit of inquiry, and superinduce a 
disposition to petition the legislature on the subject, if some of the injurious effects 
of the present mode of trading to India and China be brought into view. Nor is 
it too much to say, that a full development of the mischiefs resulting from the 
Coi^any’s monopoly, would prove this question to be far more important than was 
the Catholic question, than is the Com question, or than can be any other public 
question which stands connected with the interests of this country. 

Such a development would show that our empire is groaning under a compli- 
cation of the greatest commercial difficulties with a market at command, were it 
but opened, in which all the goods we could make, not only by hand, but also^by 
machinery, might find a ready sale. It would evince, that the opening of im^, 
China, and the Eastern world, generally, to our numerous enterprising merohirnts 
and capitalists, would not only create vents for disposing readily of our cotton and 
woollen goods, our hardware, our earthenware and china, and various other 
articles of British manufacture ; but give us back in return, tea, sugar, indigo, 
cotton-wool, raw silk, spices, and all the productions of the Indies, China, and 
other parts of the East, at about one half the present prices ; and pioduce such an 
increase in the imports and exports, as would augment very considerably the 
revenues arising from that department, and enable Government to dispense with a 
great part, qr the whole of the assessed and other taxes, which are so grievously 
burthensome to all classes of the community. But even farther than this, a full 
devebpment of the subject would prove that the abrogation of this rnonopoly, and 
the establishment of a system of Free Trade to India and China, would be the 
most effectual mode of abolishing the horrid slavery of the West Indies, and of 
spreading the holy and purifying doctrines of Christianity over both the latter and 
the former countries. 

If all this would result from a discontinuance of the Company’s Charter, and 
the introduction of an unfettered^ystem of trading, it must be the imperious duty 
of every Englishman to step forw.atd, if in no other way, at least as a petitioner of 
Parliament— for his own sake, for the sake of his posterity, and for the good of the 
country, to do this act of long, far too long, neglected justice. 

And be it remembered, that in asking Government not to renew the charter, it 
is not solicited to take any thing from the Company ; but merely requested not to 
give it that to whick it has no right, no ejaim, and which cannot be given to it, 
without manifest injustice, and extensive and permanent injury to twenty millions 
of Britons, and three hundred millions of Asiatics. And that the inhabitants of 
those countries are suffering many privations, while they are deriving no advantages 
from, the ch^r, can ba ^ade most evident. 

It can ba demonstrated, that two miliom and a half sterling are paid annually 
for tet alone by the people of Great' Britain, more than the same quakli^y 
could ba had for, aftet paying the same duty as at present, if it were.^lowad to be 
bought effthe. Hamburgh Merchants j and the difllewnce would-be -greater still, 
were dur own merchants permitted te bring it &oin to the various ports of 
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this country. The probability is, that the consumptiou of tea would tbon bt 
doubled ; and in exchange for this additional quantitv, the Chinese would lake a 
corresponding quantity of our manufactured goods *, this would give a stimulus to 
all those branches which depend on the manufacturing interest, and these again to 
others, till all parties would eventually be benefited. 

To follow out the foregoing positions to their legitimate consequences — to 
exhibit the leading particulars and bearings of the East India Question — and to 
show that«the Potting business, the Iron, the Silk, the Woollen and Cotton 
businesses, the Agricultural, tlie Landed and the Shipping Interests, the ],eamed 
Professions, all kinds of mechanics, artisans, and labourers, and even pensioners 
and placemen, are deeply interested in the discontinuance of the Charter, 'will be 
the object of a future paper. 


The Natural Growth of British Trade prevented bu the East India 
Company's Monopoly. 

From ‘ The Staff ordihire Mercury/ Oct. 31. 

Incase a healthy, fast-growing youth of fifteen, so effectually with steel habili- 
ments, as to obstruct completely the further augmentation of ids bulk and height, 
and he will vei7 soon become sickly. If medicine be then administered, and Ao 
compression still continued, the patient daily gets worse, and a prolongation for 
some time of physicking and growth restraining, either kills him outright, or, at 
least, makes a cripple of liim for the remainder of his days. 

The trade of Great Britain is but too truly tlie growing youth j the East India 
Coihjpa&y’s Monopoly, the case of steel fastened on it ; and the various expedients 
hadifedourse to for bettering lU sad condition, so much medicine administered to 
the sickly patient, not only without any permanently good effects, but, whilst the 
compression remains in all its force, with manifest injury to the unhappy sufferer. 
The skill, the capital, the machinery, and the commercial spirit of this country, 
are stamiqa of so energetic and expansive a nature, as would invigorate our trade, 
and accelerate its growth almost illimitably, had they room and freedom. But they 
are cramped and almost paralysed by that very Company which ought, and was de- 
signed to be, their defence and support. A plain statement of facta will clearly 
prove the truth of this assertion. 

I’he Company's mode of carrying on business is not calculated to augment our 
exports to India and China, and give us back in return, on advantageous terms, 
the produce qf those countries. Self-aggrandisement is the almost exclusive 
object of the Company ; and it so happens, that an unshackled interchange of 
commodities, an unrestrained extension of trade between Great Britain and the 
Eastern World, is not compatible with that object; and therefore the latter is 
sacrificed to the former. There must be no more merchandise carried on between 
those two countries, than just suits the various don|j8tic and foreign arrangements 
of the Company ; and the selling prices must be exactly conformable to those 
arrangements. And, althougli private merchants have been allowed a partial 
communication with certain parts of India, from the year 1814, yet they are ^ 
completely bound hand and foot, by the Company’s restriclive'enaetments, as to be 
unable to move an inch without specialleave. So numerous and formidable are the 
impedimenta to the forwarding of those merchants’ goods, from the coast to the 
interior : and so heavy, and so often repeated, are the custom imposts during the 
journey, that an expenditure of four months of time, and more than 100 per cent, 
of money, is incurred, in conveying such goods from Calcutta to Delhi, a distance 
of about one thousand miles. By such delays, and additions to the expence, the 
retail prices of articles are at last raised so high, as to place them quite beyond the 
reach of the great bulk of the natives, and to kqep the consumption, amongst even 
the upper classes of the people, very considerably tjelow what it otherwise wquld 
be. We are assured, on the very respectable authority of Rithop Heber, that the 
inhabitants of India evince a general desire to procure the variqus articles of Brittsh 
manufacture, but they arniw'lble to do so. That inability evidently arises from 
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the wretched and oppressive system pursued by the Company. Here then are 
nearly one hundred millions ot persons, who would gladly wear our cotton and 
woollen cloths, use our earthenware and hardware, and consume the many articles 
which we wish to sail, and pay us in money’s worth a price that would amply 
remunerate manufacturer and merchant, if the latter could trade to India wifliout 
the intei'vention of the Company. 

^ith regard to China, the case is still worse. The British trade with that vast 
empire is wholly engrossed by the Company. I’ea is the principal commodity 
brdught therefrom ; and to , make the several parts of the system agree, the Com- 
pany pays cash for nearly all the tea purchased ; and this too, while the Chinese 
would l^fer British manufactures to money. Yes, strange as the anomaly may 
swm, the Chinese want the very articles which we have to sell, and would gladly 
give us their tea for them, but are obliged to buy such articles of the Americans 
and other nations, while our warehouses are crammed, our manufactories are stand- 
ing idle, and ova* workmen are out of employ for want of a market ! And to make 
the matter, if possible, still w^rse, the tea is made to pay for the losses the Com- 
pany sustains by its peculiar and defective mode of doing business ; for the ave- 
rage price at the sales before the duty is laid on, is 3s. per lb. whilst at Hamburgh 
it is only Is. SJd. per lb. This m^es a difference to the consumers of the thirty 
millions of pounds which are used annually in the United Kingdom, of two 
millions six hundred thousand pounds sterling ! That is, in other words, two mil- 
liwis and a half extra must be paid yearly for tea, because our manufactured goods 
are not sent to China in exchange ! But even this is not all. China has a popula- 
tioa of perhaps nearly Jthree hundred millions, and they, like the inhabitants of 
India, evince a desire for our cottons, woollens, hardwares, and other articles. 
These we could supply them with cheaper than they could obtain similar ailieles 
from other nations, or manufacture such themselves. By the establishment of a 
free trade, therefore, they would probably take, for many years to come, as many of 
those goods as we could make. 

On the other hand, if tea were sold at nearly 2s. per lb. less than it is at pre- 
sent, (as we see would be the case, were the tea trade opened to private merchants,) 
the quantity consumed would be corre-pondingly augmented. The present con- 
sumption may be taken at about two pounds per head annually for each adult in 
the United Kingdom ; but it is unquestionably true, that most persons would use 
at least four pounds per year each, if they could easily obtain it. An increase of 
trade, and so great a reduction in the price of tea, would render it easy to be 
obtained, and then double the present quantity would be wanted from (>hina ; and 
this again would benefit that country, and enable it to extend still farther its com- 
merce with this. 

Here, then, are India and China, which together contain one third of the whole 
population of the globe, offering markets for the advantageous sale of as large a 
quantity as we could produce^ those goods, the want of sale for which causes 
neaily all the miseries m whiefthis nation is involved. 

Yet these markets are at present comparatively useless to this manufacturing 
country, solely in consequence of the East India Company’s monopoly. Much is 
often said about the importance of a free trade to the continent, to North or South 
America ; that is, to some ten, twenty, or fifty millions of people ; whereas a free 
trade to India and China would extend to b tween three and four hundred millions. 
It is evident that the difference in results would be commensurate with tlie diffe- 
rence in population ; viz. seven, eighteen, or thirty fold. 

No argument can, after this, be necessary to show that this great increase in out 
exports, and in the consumption of tea, and other articles brought in exchange for' 
our manufactures, muit augment the revenue, raise the value of land and other 
property, and English produce of every description, and advance this country to a 
higher point of prosperity than it has liitherto attained. It is, then, necessaiy, 
for the good of the nation, that the East India Company’s Charter should be dis- 
contirrued. And that it would be as just as it is nedessary not to renew it, will be 
shown in a future article. 

- 
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The Justice of not granting the East India Company a 
Renewal op its Ciiakteb. 

From ‘ The Staffordshire Mercuiyf* Nov. 7. 

No Houbt the two principal reasons which have been heretofore assigned for tlte 
renewal of the East India Company’s Charter, wdl be re-urged for another renewal, 
when the question shall again come before Parliament ; they are these the 
Company is in debt, and must have its Charter renewed to enable it to liqui- 
date that debt; and it would be an act of manifest injustice not to renew the 
(dial ter, because the numerous India Stock-holders would be thereby deprived of 
property which either they or their predecessors have actually purchased. These 
leasons deserve consideration, and by all means let them have it. To be just, is to 
obey a great fundamental law of nature ; a law emanating from an essential attri- 
bute of the Deity, embodied in the golden rule, ‘ Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you,’ and required by the peace, the good, the very existence of 
society ; therefore, fiatjustitia ruat cmlum ; and let jitttice be done to the country 
at large — to every one, as well as to the Company ana the holders of India Bonds. 
But it is a sad truth, that in order to do justice, possessions must sometimes be 
taken from those who happen to hold them, that they may be placed in the hands 
of the rightful owners. The country is the rightful owner of the advantages that 
may be derived from a free trade to India and China. The Charter operates to 
deprive it of those advantages ; and to do justice to the country, the Charter must 
be allowed to expire. It is sorry logic, to say the country has from time to time 
given away its right to the Company, and that as the latter has calculated on a 
lepetition by the former of the same thoughtless aht, and has made arrangements 
afpnw ^n^ ly, it would therefore he most cruelly unjust in the country to disappoint 
expectetions so formed, by turning round and declaring ‘ We will not henceforth 
give away that right which it is of vital importance to retain in our own keeping.’ 
Such arguing (for reasoning it is not) is as miserable as that of the knave,, who 
had contrived to wheedle a little master out of his weekly pocket money for some 
years ; and when the lad attained understanding to perceive that he had been 
wickedly cajoled, and refused to part with his money, said to the young gentleman, 

‘ Oh, but you must continue to give it to me, for I have now received it so many 
years, and my expenditure has been so long arranged according to my income, that 
I cannot possibly do without it, and to withhold it now, would be most unjust.’ 
And the conduct of this knave would be still more repiehensible, if an agreement 
liarl actually been entered into, that he should receive the money for seven years 
only, arid yet, despite of that positive agreement, he demanded a renewal of the- 
bargain, and a continuance of the payments. 

The Company’s present Charter expires in 1834; and when it was granted, 
there was no understanding, written or veibal, that it should be renewed ; conse- 
quently, there could be nothing like injustice in Parliament’s saying to the Com- 
pany, ‘ Yout chartered privileges will terminate in^bout four years, and as we are 
under no pledge to continue them by the grant of a new Charter, and as the vital 
interests of the country require that the rights vested in you, should, according to 
the spirit and letter of your Charter, revert to the people, they will be allowed to 
return it into their hands.’ No one would be so ridiculous as to blame a landlocd 
who should inform his tenant that tli^e lease which expires four or five years hence, 
will not be renewed because he wants the land himself. Nor wpuld the tenant 
hdve any right to claim a prolongation of his lease, should he have contrived to 
get deeply into debt. A ludicrous story, indeed, it would be for a lessee to tell 
the proprietor, that his affairs were much involved, and thei*efore he must have a 
new lease for another twenty-one years; and it would be still more ludicrous, if, 
at the expiration of that period, he came again, insisting that a renewal for another 
period of twenty-one years must be granted, because his debts were greater than 
liefore ! 

This is an exact portraiture of the conduct of the Company. The arj^ment drawn 
from its debts for a renewal of the Charter, is as worthless as of the subbed 
tenant, or of the fellow whO^ coaxed little master out of his pocket money. When 
♦he ('barter was renewed, tfe Company’s debts amounted to about five millions 
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sterling. To enable it to liquidate those debts, the Charter was said to be re^ 
newed. But has it liad this effect ? Quite the reverse. The debts of ihe Company 
are npw said to amount to twenty.five millions ! At this rate, another twenty 
years’ Charter will swell the debt to sixty millions. And, eventually, the grand 
conclusion from the Company s profound logical premises will be, that an everlast- 
ing Charter must be granted, that the debt may go on increasing without end. 
Here are pretty inconsistencies. The Company is m debt, and wishes to get out* 
because to be m debt is a bad thing. The Charter, instead of helping it out of 
this pitiable stete, sinks it deeper in ; and yet, not to renew this Charter would be 
most unjust ! This is tantamount to asserting, that it is an act of injustice to take 
a badpbargain off a man’s hands ; or to release him from a losing contract, that he 
may get no farther intp debt. Positively, it is sheer nonsense. Let justice be 
done, indeed ! Well, let it be done, and then the country will have restored to it 
the right, too long given away, of trading freely to India and China, and of dis- 
posing of as many manufactured goods as possible. 

But what is to become d the owners of India stock ? Must they all— men, 
women, and children—be rSluced to beggary or starvation 'i No. I’here is no 
necessity for injuring one of them in the slightest degree. There are surely per. 
tons to be found ouite as honest as the East India Directors ; and there are prac- 
ticable methods of enabling some other persons to pay the dividends. If those 
dividends now come out of the East India trade, they can be more easily ob- 
tained from that trade when it is free. Let them be paid out of a duty laid on for 
that specific purpose. Should this be objected to^^.then let the demands of India 
Btock-holdera be jplaced to the national account, and liquidated by the additional 
revenue which i free trade would produce. This would pay them all off in five 
years. The country would^ be glad to pay both interest and principaC^ the 
Eastern trade were opened to 'every one who chose to embark in it ; the 
country would soon be a gainer of many hundred fold by the change. Private 
merchants Would not employ useless hands on board their vessels, nor pay large 
salaries to worse than useless officers at home or abroad ; and, consequently, goods 
would be transported from one country to another at considerably less expense. 
This must lower their wiling prices, and augment the demand. If it be true that 
the expense of mere freightap of merchandize, conveyed on the Company's system 
of doing business, be more than three times that which would be incurred by the 
usual modes adopted by private merchants in transacting the same business, then 
it is most evident that this difference, aflded to the greater one between a free 
trade and the Company’s close monopoly, must, if allowed to operate, soon in- 
crease our exporU and imports beyond all the precedents with which we are 
acquainted. 

If it would not be just, under all these circumstances, to let the Company’s 
Charter expire without supplying its place by ti new one, then it is not just for a 
youth to be free from his master at the expiration of his indenture j for a land- 
owner to take his land under iris own care at the termination of the tenant’s lease ; 
or for a patent to become obsolete, after the period for which it has been granted 
has elapsed. 

He would be silly indeed, who should maintain that the general introduction of 
the proposed rail-road and steam-carriage system will be an act of injustice, com- 
mitted against all those who are concerned with canals c^pd horses j and propose 
that a charter should be granted to the canal and cqiwh companies, by which they 
might prevent passengers and goods going W stewn. And he is npt less silly 
who talks of the injustice of not renewing the East India Company’s charter. Such 
a renewal would be a complete bar tb improvement. Tlie Company has no right, 
no clailn,^Ao renewal, and can obtain it only by doing injustice, and the 
greatest injury, to the whole kingdom, 
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The Ball at Newcastle — Burning of Widows Alive — 
To THE Ladies op Northumberland. 


Mothehs, Wives, and Daughters I — For in all tbeso liallowed and endearing 
relations, would I ask for a moment’s attention of that sex whose ear wM never 
yet deaf to the calls of humanity — whose eye never yet refused ihe tear of sym- 
pathy for the helpless orphan and the widow ; I have myself, the happiness to be a 
husband and a father ; and feeling, therefore, the full force^of the sacred relation! 
in which we all stand towards parents, partners, and offsjfring, I belidv'e that I 
shall not ask your attention fh vain ; more especially as I now address you, al^ho 
moment of my reaching home, after having been a participator in the gaieties' to 
which ^ou lent all your influence, and over which you spread all your blandish- 
ments, in the splendid Assembly-room of your chief city, surrounded by alt ihe 
leading families of the county of Northumberland. 

It would seem, at flrst sight, to be a doubtful eulogy 0 say, that the very excess 
of the delight which seemed to animate all hearts, and to diffuse an ad^ditionail 
cliarm over every countenance, was itself the source of, to me at least, very ^deej) 
and thrilling horrors. Yet, so it was. From the mazy labyrinth of the joyous 
dance, and from the full tide of harmony that poured its lengthened strain along, 
I was transported, in imagination, to the banks of the Ganges, where, at the very 
moment, perhaps, in which you were thus basking in the meridian spleudour of 
enjoyment, the funeral pile was preparing, the flames were actually kindling, and 
discordant yells wore drowning the cries of the murdered victims thw expiring 
amid al| the horrors of protracted torture on the altars of idolatrous immoialion. 


Whils^'you read this sentence, I see your bosoms swell with sympathy ; I see you^ 
eyes grow dim with pity ; and 1 hear your anxious and quick-beating hearts ask, 

‘ Who are these unhappy sufferers V Shall I tell you 1 They are women— 
mothers — widows. Nay, they are among the highest born, the noblest, the most 
delicate, the most lovely, the most honourable, and most faithful of their sex. 

The heraldric antiquity of the proudest house in England dwindles into insignifi- 
cance before the venerable ancestry of the families of Hindoostan, The highest 
born among us can produce no roll of pedigree like theirs; The fairest form, the 
brightest eye, the softest lips that England may boast, do not surpass the splendid 
beauties which Asiatic courts contain.— Even those among you the most renowned 
for grace and elegance, might admit as your compeers, in all that constitute your 
attractions, the lovely daughters of the East, the offspring of Kings and Emperors, 
whose gorgeous halls and palaces were once as lustrous and as splendid as your 
own. Shall 1 add another claim to the long list already enumerated 1 They are 
our fellow-subjects, and as much the inhabitants of the King of England's do- 
minions as if their baronial castles stood upon the banks of the Tyne and the Tees. 
Of these faithful wives, fond mothers, highly born, lovely, and nursed in the lap 
of tenderest delicacy, the appalling number of more than SEVEfJ thousand 
have been put to death, by the most frightful of all tortures, in the brief space 
of ten years ! The fires that scorch their delicate frames, that crack their sinews, 
burst iheir eye-balls, sear their brains, and burn their hearts to cinders, are 
never extinguished ! Between the rising and setting sun, two victims, on an 
' average, perish daily ' Tho sirioke is for ever blackening the surrounding atmo- 
sphere! Do you ask where thisHmost gloomy of all horrors prevails i Let your 
flesh creep with terror ; let yow cheeks be alternately flushed with indignation, 
and grow pallid witli shame; and let your lips tremble with fear, while you pro- 
nouncethe words-IN BRITISH INDIA! Ves! where you perhaps have hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers; if not, where you. at least have a voice; for, who, of 
any rank, is there in England, that is destitiSfe of iftfluence over those who sit m 
her councils? And who is there possessed of influence that does not bend before 
your powerful sway ? 

As English Ladies, then, than whom none stand higher in the scale of e^el- 


% 
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lence, let me conjure you by every tie that you regard as sacred, to think of this. 
Pause for a moment iu your bright and gay career, to ask hovir many young and 
lovely widows have perished in the devouring flame, since we met together for 
enjoyment last ! ! ! Think while your happy lips are breathing forth the sounds of 
harmony and joy, how many Indian widows are giving forth their last faint shriek, 
in all the gasping agonies of death. Demand of your oyvn hearts, whether, while 
they beat in bosoms formed for pity, as well as pleasure, they ought not to give one 
moment, at least, to think of those for whom the torture is preparing. And, 
whether the song, the dance, the pageant, or the revel, demand your attention 
next, let me beseech ^ou to consider whether the song would not be sweeter, the 
dadlce more joyous, the oageant richer, and the revel gayer far, if you could cheer 
your hearts with the renection, that before you abandoned yourselves to either, 
you had exerted that influence which you all possess, to extinguish the destroying 
flames that now wrap in their fiery embraces, seven hunoreu victims of your own 
sex and country, every year. 

I know that this refiecflon would afford you a pleasure of the most exquisite 
kind. And, believing th«, let me confess that, at the very moment of yoUr re- 
tiring from the ball, I was strongly tempted (and feeling thus, why shou-'d I 
scruple to avow it) to appeal to your assembled influence there upon the spot be- 
fore you repaired to rest. My heart was almost bursting with the thought, and 
the words hung impatiently upon my tongue. Strong in the purity of my motive, 

1 know I should not have faulteied ; hut the possibility that some misconstruction 
might have been placed on that motive, and that the end might therefore be pro- 
tracted, made me pause for re-consideration. 1 now repent, as I have done a 
thousand, tynes before, that I did not follow the first virtuous impulse of an enthu- 
siastic, but 1 hope, an honourable zeal, instead of sufiering the cold diptates of 
prudential fear to awe me from my purpose. The only way in whiw I can 
show the sincerity of my repentance, and atone for the omission, is to dddress you 
now, before I lay my own head upon my pillow, and send it through the 
channel of the press ; as your dispersion to your various homes renders this the 
only probable medium'ihrough which I can now reach your ears, and when 1 have' 
done this, I shall not sleep less sweetly, nor dieam of less happy days. 

The gentlemen of Newcastle~your fathers, husbands, brothers, are at the 
present moment appealed to, and invited to direct their regards to India, to en- 
courage what they may there find worthy, to arrest the further progress of that 
which they think should be stayed. Need I say how you can quicken the lagging 
resolutions, and kindle the latent spark t Whose tongue is so persuasive, whose 
eye so encouraging, whose |uaise so cheering as that of those we love ? 

Oh ! ne’er to man has pitying Heaven, 

A power so blest, so glorious given j 

Say but a single word, and save 

Ten thousand mothers from a flaming grave ; 

A nd tens of thousands from the source of tivoe 
. That ever must to orphan’d children flow j 

„ Save from the flame the infant’s place of rest, 

The couch by nature given — the mother’s breast. 

Oh ! bid tiie mother live, the babe caress her, 

And, sweeter still, its lisping accepts bless her. 

India, with tearful eye, and bended knee, ' 

Ladies of England ! pours her plaint to thee, 

Nor will Northumbria’s Daughter’s bear the stain, 

That India poured her plaint to thee in vain. 


Meetings respecting the East-India Monopoly. 

In addition to the meetings which have taken place at Stockton and Darlington, 
on the subject of the East-lndia Monopoly, it appears Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures 
at Sunderland, Shields, and Newcastle, nave produced an equally powerful effect. 
At Newcastle, a public meeting, by requisition to mayor, sigueo by nearly all 
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the leading merehants of the City, has been iiied for the let of December to be 
closed by a public dinner to Mr. Buckingham, in testimony of the sense entCN 
tamed of Ins services. At bunderland. a similar public meeting has been fixed for 
Ihefolow.ngday, December?; and at Shields, an East-India Association had 
been already formed, according to the following report given of it in the papers ; 

On Satu^ay evening, the 24th, Mr. Buckingham gave his last lecture at the 
j\sserably Room of the Town, North Shields, on the evils of the East- India 
Monopoly, and more especially on the injury sustained by the shipping interests of 
the country generally, by the exclusion of all English ships from the ports of 
China, into which foieigners of every other nation enter freely, 

This lecture was attended by an audience of more than two hundred ladies and 
geiilleinen, including many from South Shields, and the ndighbounne country. It 
was extremely animated throughout, and received with the strongest and mostfre- 
quent marks of approbation. ® w «- *ro 

At Its close, the company present, deeply impressed with the necessity of some 
early demonstration of their interest in the subject, rkolved themselves into i 
meeting for the purpose, and on the motion of Mr. Henry Metcalfe, Mr. Robert 
Spence was called to the chair. The object of this proceeding was then explained 
as arising out of a general desire that this opportunity should be embraced of em- 
bodying the general sense of the company then present, as to the propriety of some 
immediate steps being taken by the towns of Noith and South Shields, relative to 
the approaching termination of the llast India Company’s Charter. 

Mr. John Finley then rose, and in a speech of great moderation, good sense 
and gentlemanly feeling, prefaced the resolutions he was about to *opose. These 
being re^, expressed the sense of the meeting to be, that among the various 
:au8es of the depression of the shipping interests of the kingdom, there was none 
more powerful than the existing Monopoly of the Kast India Company, by which 
bntish subjects were excluded from the interior of India, and British ships from the 
ports of China, though foieigners were free to visit both without license or limita- 
lon. It further resolved, that an association should be immediately formed to 
lu iiide the resident inhabitants of North and South Shields, to be called • The 
Muelus East-India Association,’ and a list of about thirty names was read over of 
;he principal shipowners, merchants, and professional gentlemen of each town 
ivho had already con.sented to form a Committee^ with power to add to the numbers* 
or the purpose of organizing this association, corresponding with kindred bodies in 
)tlicr parts of the kingdom, and forwarding the general object. These resolutions 
seconded respectively by Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. Henry Dale ; and on bein^? 
lul to the vote from the chair, were carried by acclamation. ® 

The Chairman then proposed, that the cordial thanks of the Meeting should be 
’iven to Mr. Buckingham, for the important and luminous details which he had 
>iven of the state of the Eastern World generally, and of India and China in par- 
ii'ular. This ‘Was seconded by three or four gentlemen, who all rose at the same 
■me ; and on being put to the vote, was carried by the lifting up of every arm in the 


Mr. Buckingham, evidently affected at this marked demonstration of sympathy 
ind respect, returned thanks to the Meeting, in terms that sufficiently betokened 
ne intense satisfaction at this happy close of his labours among them, where 
he great object of his desire— -the formation of an association— had been effected 
wore he had even quitted the room. And after this closing address, such was 
^ manifested, that scarcely an individual, man, woman, or child, 

■-tor the audience included several young gentlemen of twelve or fourteen years of 
^ parting shake of the hand, and express individually 
« Mr. Buckingham, the high gratification whiebThis Lectures had aflforded them. 

which assembled at seven, did not terminate till nearly twelve 


®l*^ckburn, Pr^on, and several others in the manufacturing dis- 
cts, had given Mr. Buckinght® invitations to visit them, for the purpose of deli- 
his Lectures. T 
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BENGAL REGIMENTAL PAY. 

[In turning over the Bengal Newspapers, which, as was to be expected, are much 
occupied with the reduction of the allowances of the Army, we have bwn struck 
with the reasonings contained in a letter signed ‘ Probus,’ addressed to the 
Editor of ‘ The Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle,’ which, as^it appears to put the 
matter in a different and stronger light than that in which most of the journals have 
regarded it, and, moreover, quotes authontiet not known, or, perhaps, suspected, 
we think we shall do an acceptable service in giving it cntire.—En.] 

To the Editor of ‘ Tfie Bengal Hxtrkaru and Chronicle,^ 

Sir — In the tone of the several recent articles in the Bombay Courier upon the 
curtailment of Bengal Regimental Pay, there is something which seems to inttttuate 
that the satisfaction expressed by the Editor is shared by the officers of that Pre- 
sidency. 

Mankind in general are sufficiently apt to rejoice in seeing their more prosperous 
fellows humbled to their own level ; but military men are, or are supposed to be, 
more high minded and less prone to this little creditable feeling than most other 
classes. The Madras Army petiuoned their Employers to raise their pay to equality 
with oursv, I never lieard that they tacked to mat petition the alternative request 
that our cdndilim might be reduced to the level of theirs ! We may surely sup- 
pose, for the hopipr of the Company’s Service, that the Bombay Edik’s hardly 
concealed satisfaction at our misfortunes, is all his own 1 
It is notoriously vain to endeavour to convince a man against his will. T^al the 
Bombay Editor is not willing to be convinced, any one may satisfy himself by 
noting the care with which the argument is evaded on which rests the main strength 
of our case ; namely, that the reduction of either pay or pension, as stipulated in 
1796, is an infringement of the terms on which we stand enga^d to render good 
service and allegiance due. Instead of this plain, simple, and universally intelli- 
gible position, the sophist of Bombay affects to believe that our compt^ts r^st 
on no better foundation than that afforded by the defence of our higher pay, so 
zealously set forth in the Honourable Court’s famous reply to the Madras memorial 
in 1810. But the cogent reasoning of that Epistle, (published by order at all the 
Presidencies,) was only adopted and adduced by us to shew that there was a time— 
and that not so very remote — when our Honorable Masters did think as we dd 
think ; and did stoutly maintain, moreover, the claims of their various classes of 
servants to the terms on which they severally engaged to serve, and to no better 
terms. Our cause would be weak indeed, compared with what it is, if it’s only 
foundation were this implied acknowledgment in a letter, of our to our allow- 
ances as they then stood, ^ ''' 

If tbereasbnings in theBombay Courier originate in ignorance of the trtie grounds, 
on which our claim, as servants, to uudisturW enjoyment of our wapes, has' been 
vindicated by five successive Governors General or Commanders lu Chief, the 
l^tor will perfiapsfeel thankful for an explanation of those grounds. If not, 
being convinced agaiqst his will, he may possibly bfe of the same opinion still ! • 
To avoid delicate and still painful topics, thpugh by this tin^e they ar^ become 
tke legitimate province of history, I shall no furtlier allude to tne fetmqnt of 
1794, than to rkdmmend that the Botpbay Editor do borrow from some arfeient 
Company’s Officer who may be a dweller at that Presidency, a cer^n goodly 
printed quaito, yclept proceedings of the London Delegates in 1795, whi^b book 
m all probability he will well scribbled on the margins with curious potes 
ahd itametf and other niatterS of contemporaiy history. He will find that 
scarce volume tolerably full details of ' agitations’ alluded to, and of tfia he- 
gpciatiORS of ^ certain Lieuteiiant others, with the Honourable Cpuit 

pf DiTectors in the first instance, and subs^uei^, with two Personages called 
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William Pitt and Henry Dundas, who thought fit to take the matter in their 
own hands, and to settle all disputes fully and finally ; being somewhat stimu* 
lated thereto, by notices of an eventual motion in the House of Commons by 
General Joseph Smith, a Company's Officer, who was designed for the Chief Com- 
mand in India by the Prince of Wales’s Party, if they had come into power under 
the Regency of 1788. 

The result of all this negociation was a conmlete re-organization of the whole 
Indian army, in respect to Rank, Pay, and Pension ; and the new scheme was 
promulgated to the army in Bengal, in the shape of a copious letter from the 
Honourable Court, dated 16th January, 1796, which is to be found in Graces’ 
Code, or in the rare quarto above quoted. 

This celebrated letter contained a stipulation that after 25 years’ service in* 
eluding three years furlough on British pay, every Officer might retire on the 
British pay of his regimental rank. It also contained a table of Indian p^ and 
allowances for every regimental Grade, and for Major Generals on the staff. 

There were three classes of allowances according to position, for Regimental 
officers ; the distinct principle being, Ist, that every one was entitled to British 
pay, and gratuity, and half batta, and quarters at the public charge, which in- 
cluded water and sweeping, &c. 

2d. That where quarters were not supplied, udditwriaf half batta should be given, 
in lieu. 

3d. That officers on foreign service, or out of the Honourable Company’s own 
provinces (extending then from Midnapore and Chittagong te the Caramnassa) 
should receive double full batta. 

Bedd^ these provisions, Officers when ordered to move, weW in all cases to be 
furpished with tents and the requisite cattle, and servants at the public expence, 
or with a proportionate fixed contract allowance to supply themselves. If ordered 
to move by water tliey were further provided with boats, or an allowance in lieu» 
Whether the above stipulations as to rank — pay on retirement— pay on furlough — 
pay in India — wfre considered by the Hon. Court, and by His Majesty’s Ministers, 
as of the "nature of a fixed pact between master and servant — as the terms on which 
the former engaged to employ the latter for a term of not less than 22 years actual 
work,^ ill a foreign, unhealthy, and far distant country, I leave the Editor of the 
Bombay Courier to judge, by the solemnity of the peroration contained in the 
following paragraph of the above quoted letter, 15th January, 1796 : — 

“ Although the great and permanent advantages which our officers must 
generally derive from this arrangement are obvious, we yet are aware that there 
may be some few wliose immediate allowances may suffer temporary reduction by 
d. Such temporary reduction can be but of little consequence when compared to 
the y’ar greater benefits in poini of prospect ; yet when the allowances drawn by any 
of our officra are materially reduced, and that you conceive they should have 
relief, we authorize you to give them that relief.” 

‘ We are aware that in a subject of so extensive and complicate^ a nature, not- 
withstanding all the pains we nave bestowed on it, errors may have crept into the 
preceding arrangements, and if any such shall be stated to you, you will 
transmit them to us with your observations upon them. At the same timd, w the 
• subject has undergone some consideration, and the expenses of our military 
establishments will thereby be greatly increased, we trust you will not be harassed- 
with unfounded applications. Our military servants, of every rank, will consider 
with candour the great and important variation which is now made in the service of 
enr army in India ; and if any one or more individuals should feel, that in any 
respect their own personal situations are not exactly what they might wish, they 
ought to balance tne whole together, and recollect h,ow much, not only each indi- 
r^iaual in other respects, but the whole service in general, has pined m point ot 
credit, emoluments, and respectability, by the arrangements we have now made. 

It is true, Sir, that sundry altgrations have taken place in this Pay code sipe 
1796 : but only of these— thf|^rtailinent of general officers pay by one thirff— 
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has been? unaccompanied by some quid j>ro qm, approaching in ap^arance or 
reality to a oompens.ation. Double full batta was abolished, but full batta ex- 
tended ; and the government barracks sold on stipulated terms to individualtf: 
Colonels lost their table money, but gained in return off- reckonings for life in 
England. All and every one of these Reforms were exceedingly gainful to the 
State ; but they were not without advantages to individuals. 

The great principle of the Pay Code, however, was untouched, viz. that every 
Regimental Oflfii-er should have quarters baides half batta ; cr if without Quarters, 
an additional half batta. Had the new order in taking away this extra half batta, 
provided for re-purchasing the sold .quarters, and returning to the ancient Barrack 
system of 1795, no officer could have had the smallest pretext for complaint. The 
just pretext which is furnished, arises from this : that the extra halt batta being 
taken away, the individual has not his quaiters, water, and sweeping ; but some- 
thing considerably less than the equivalent under the name of House Rent to 
provide himself. 

It has been said by some who profess to be learned in the law, that where, no 
* wrong’ can be made out, there has been no ‘ Right violated : but as no wUon 
could be maintained in any known British Court, lor Pensions withheld, or lay 
reduced, eigo, — no ‘ wrong’ has been done, and no ‘ right’ could have existed.-- 
Certain it is, no action could he ; for there is no ‘ indenture no ‘ hand and 
seal’— no ‘ subscribing witness’— no ‘ stamping duty’— no ‘ memorandum of agree- 
ment’ even, on which we may ‘ have our equity.’ It is not in the Bond, we are 
not hired by treaty or ‘ capitulations’ like the Swiss Regiments in France. 

To minds of the stamp which this sort of reasoning and this jargon are calculated 
to satisfy, it would be vain were we to urge arguments founded on imtre ^ ational and 
Corpoiate faith ; op on the honourable interpretation- favourable to thfr weaker 
party— which sound policy, and public gratitude or geneiosity demand, in c^es 
like our4. But we may surely hope that our Honourable Masters have l)eem$ur- 
prised into a mistaken or imperfect view of our real claims on them ; and that at 
feast the retrospective effect of the late Half Batta orders will be revoked. Hard as 
the service will be for future Cadets entering the army on reduced allowances, 
there cannot be a shadow of right to complain of broken faith, when the terms are 
mutually understood and previously agreed upon, 

PllOBW* 


We find, on reference to the curious volume, alluded to by our correspondent, 
Appendix X. that this concluding paragraph was the especial manufacture of tlie 
Right Honourable President of the Board of Controul, in substitution tor a ^mewhat 
less precise and solemn conclusion, proposed by the Honourable Court of Directors. 

While on this subject, we may as well notice that p. 270 of the same Appendix 
X. irrevocably connects the Pay Table with the -podges and promises our cor- 
respondent has quoted, as will be seen by the following brief, l»»| pithy para- 
graph , 

‘ The pay and allowances to the several officers included in this arran^ment» 
are to be fixed agreeably to the table transmitted herewith, subject to the foUowmg 


regulation : • 

* As tlfie promotion in the whole of the Company’s army will fully compensate 
for the diminution of certain allowances which have occasioned jealousies and a * 
contents between the establishments at the different Presidencies, we have 
that double full batta to officers be abolished ; that the half batta, as now allowed 
at Bengal, and at the same rates, be made general to all the King s and Company 
officers under the other Presidencies, except to colonels, who are always to be , 
full batta, and that full batta be the highest allowance of that kmd, to be ^am 
in any situation whatever, except in the case of officers J.^ent 

dominions, who shall have such an additional allowance as the 
may deem adequate to defray the extra charges incurred by officers in that particul 
station. * 
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‘ The allowance which has hithetto been maJe to field officers under the head of 
revenue money, commission on the revenues or dewannee, is to be discontinued 
Iwth to the King and Company’s officers. 

‘ The allowances to colonels on your Establishment, from the Bazar duties, are 
also to be abolished, together with every otlier extra allowance alH specified in the 
tables. 

‘ As we mean, that all the subalterns in our armies at the different Presidencies 
shall bo'on the same footing with respect to allowances, we direct, that the addi- 
ditional pay of one rupee per day to subalterns at your presidency, be discontinued 
to all subalterns promoted fiom cadets, appointed subsequent to the date of this dir* 
patch .’ — Editor IIunifAnu. ^ 

Disposition of Effects of Deceased Soldiers , — A General Order, of May 28tli, 
publishes a recapitulation of Art. 4, Geo. IV. cap. 18, amending 58 Geo. III.’*, 
cap. 78, by which it is enacted, That it shall be lawful for all officers and persons 
who may be employed, or required by or under the authority of the Articles of 
War, in force for the time being, either for the officers or soldiers in the service 
of his Majesty, or for the European officers or soldiers in the service of the said 
Company, to take care of, or collect, or superintend and direct the collection^f 
tire effects of officers or soldiers dying in service out of the united kingdom, to 
nsk, demand, and receive any such effects, and to commence, piosecute, and 
carry on any actions or suits for the recovery thereof, without taking out any 
letters of administration, either with any will annexed or otherwise, in like 
manner in every respect as if such officers or persona had been appointed exe- 
cutors, or had taken out letters of administration of such effects i and no regis- 
ters of any Court in the East Indies, or elsewhere, in any colonies or possessions 
of bis Majesty abroad, shall in any manner interpose in ration to any such 
el|ects, unless required or authorized so to do by any such officers or persons 
iiri^r the provisions of this act ; any act, or acts of Parliament, law, statute, or 
usage to the contrary notwithstanding. Effects or proceeds of effects, when 
remitted to any regimental agent, or other person, under any order or regula- 
tion of the Secretary at War in that behalf, or of the military Secretary to the 
Government, or, any of the said Company's Presidencies respectwely, shall not, 
by reason of coming into the hands of such agent or person, be deemed or taken 
to bq.pasets or etfects within the province in which such agent or person shall 
reside^ so ns to render it necessary that administration should be tsdten out in 
reaped thereof in such province, unless administration of any other effects of 
the officer or soldier to whom the proceeds so remitted, shall have belonged, 
shall have been, or shall be taken out, in such province; and it shall be lawful 
for the Secretary at War, in all cases relating to the effects of any officer or 
boldier in his Majesty’s service, and for the military Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Presidency, to which the deceased officer or soldier shall have be- 
longed, in all cases relating to the effects of any European officer or soldier in 
the service qJE the said Company, in Order that any such effects, or proceeds qf 
any such effects, shall be remitted to any other place where the same can be more 
conveniently paid over to the person or persons entitled thereto ; and the obe- 
di(^qcc to any such orders, by any agent or person to whose hands any such 
effects shall come, shall be a sufficient discharge to such agent Or person ; and 
no such agent or person shall be liable to any action or suit, by reasoa of any 
such effects, or proceeds of such effects, having been in bis hands, and neieafter 
transmitted under the order of the Secretary at War or military Secretiiry, re- 
spectively, iu their behalf. The Secretary, in the case of any officer or soldier 
in his Majesty’s service, and for the military Secretary to the Government of 
the Presidency to which the deceased officer or soldier shall have belonged, in 
the case of any European offitor or soldier in thE service of the said Company, to 
order or direct the payment of any charges or expenses attending or relating to the 
illness or funeral oi any such officer or soldier, out of any sileh effects, or proceeds 
of effects, or out of any arrears of pay or half-pay, and that such charges and ej- 
penses, together with all regimental debts and military paynSents, which m^ bo 
allowed under the provisions of ahy act or acts of Pafhament, or Articles of 
^de in pursuance thereof, sh Ullitb o made of such effects, or proceeds of effects, or 
arrears of pay or half-pay, ‘awfc the surplus only, after suOh payment, shall be 
deemed the personal estate of the deceased. 

Onentul'tierald, Tol. 23. ^ 2 - 
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A STATElMENT 

OF THE 

RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE DIFFERENT MARITIME TOWNS 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, ^ 

jUs relates to their Gross Amount of Tonnage, and the average Size and Kumher of 
Ships belonging to each. 

CAREFULLY EXTRACTED FROM THE 

Parliamentary Return, No. 2, ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, 
March llth, 1828. 


England. 


No. 

PORTS. 

Above 
100 Tout. 

Below 
100 Tons. 

Total Amoant 
of 

Tonnage. 

Average. 

1 

Lorujon 


1,829 

1,699 

606,859 

172 

2 

Newcastle 


793 

135 

194,712 

210 

3 

Liverpool - 


532 

217 

149,070 

199 

4 

Sunderland 


525 

81 

102,456 

169 

6 . 

; Hull 


248 

328 

73,504 

127 

6 

Whitehaven 


363 

140 

73,227 

145 

7 

Whitby - 


176 

103 

46,086 

164 

8 

Yarmouth 


158 

405 

42,931 

76 

9 

Bristol 


133 

149 

41,666 

148 

10 

Scarborough 


122 

51 

28,322 

164 

11 

Dartmouth 


85 

263 

24,874 

72 

12 

Plymouth 


67 

209 

23.918 


13 

Beaumaris 


48 

334 

21.803 


14 

Exeter - 


72 

130 , 

17,965 

; 89 . 

16 

Poole - 


83 

81 

16.9B4 

103 

16 

Lynn 


81 

31 

13,604 

121 

17 

Cardigan 


35 

226 

13,521 

52 

18 

Gloucester 


12 

218 

12,426 

54 

19 

Rochester - 

. 

— 

243 

10,282 

42 

20 

Bideford 


27 

72 

8.816 

90 

21 

Ipswich - 


17 

112 

8,108 r 

63 

22 

MUford 


30 

91 

8,095 

67 

23 

Boston < 


8 

141 

8,064 

54 

24 

Southampton 


16 

163 

8,019 

45 

25 

Portsmouth 


20 

146 

7,733 

46„ 

26 

Maldon 


8 

190 

7,717 

39 

27 

Bridlington 


29 

19 

7,448 

155 

28 

Weymouth 


28 

64 

7.212 

78 , 

29 

Falmouth - 


27 

61 

7.204 

92 ' 

30 

Faversham 


13 ! 

189 

7,129 

35 

31 

Swansea - 


24 

87 

6,950 

63 

32 

Colchester 

2 

248 

6,764 

27 

33 

Aberystwith 

- 

7 

114 

6,488 

64 

34 

Stockton • 


36 

30 

6,435 

97 

35 

Fowey - 

- 

12 

74 

6,961 

72 , 

36 

. Lancaster 


12 

' 39 

5,760 

Il3 

37 

Harwich - 


8 


5,645 

61 
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England, — continued. 


No. 

PORTS. 

Above 
100 Torn. 

Below 
100 Tods. 

Total Amoani 

Toanage. 

Average. 

38 

Cowes 


\ 

143 

5,282 

34^ 

.3d 

Dover - 


IS 

99 

6,239 

47 

40 

St. Ives 


7 

77 

6,032 

60 

41 

Penzance 


18 

76 

4,973 

63 

42 

Berwick 


18 

36 

4,861 


43 

Chester 


8 

65 

4,730 

65 

44 

Chepstow 


16 

44 

4,693 

78. 

45 

Ramsgate 


18 

56 

4,493 

61 

46 

Rye 


9 

62 

4,095 

68 

47 

Ilfracombe 


8 

55 

4,053 

64 


Newport 


12 

39 

3,957 

77 

^^49 

Padstow 


.3 

69 

3.676 

61 

.60 

Wells 


11 

54 

3 617 

55 

51 

Cardiff - 


14 

26 

3,618 

88 

52 

Lyme 


13 

26 

3,309 

86 , 

53 

Llanelly 


3 

68 

3.287 - 

46 

54 

Blakeney and Clay 


9 

41 

3,254 

65 

55 

Preston 


8 

37 

3,219 

71 

66 

Arundel 


15 

12 

2.842 1 

105 

s? 

Bridgewater 


5 

40 

2,811 

62 

58 

Southwold - 


I 4 

1 33 

2,576 1 

. 69 

' 59 

Carlisle 


3 

35 

2,561 

67 

' -?60 

Woodbridge - 


5 

28 

2,477 

i' 75 . 

61 

Chichester 


5 

55 

2,442 

40 

62 

Wisbeach 


4 

38 

2,406 

I 57 

63 

Aldborough 


6 

40 

2,382 

62 

.64 

Bal’nstaple - 


1 

41 

2,198 

62 


Grimsby 


1 

48 

1,872 

38 


Shoreham 


8 

26 

1,860 

65 , 

67 

1 .ooe 


2 

24 

1,670 

44 

68 

Truro 


1 

23 

1,656 

69 : 

69 

P^ewhaven 


1 

15 

1,025 

64 

70 

Minehead 

> 



18 

889 

79 

71 

Scilly - 


— 

19 

743 

39 

72 

Deal 

- 

1 

17 

540 

30 

73 

Gweek - 


■BB 





xtTotal — England 

• 

5,940 





Scotland. 


1 

Aberdeen 

202 

134 

46,567 

138* 

2 

Greenock 

106 

320 

37.786 

89 f 

3 

Glasgow 

111, 

113 

36,220 

162 ! 

4 

Leith - 


162 

26,107 

102 3 

6 

Grangemouth 


127 

24,635 

117 

6 

Dundee 

105 

. 99 

24,227 

119 

7 

Montrose 

64 

106 

15,778 

99 

8 

Irvine - 

60 

77 

14,230 

104 

9 

Dumfries 

17 

168 

12, 288* 

.70 , 

m 

Kiilcsddy 

46 

58 

nMo 

111 


















Scotland,— continued. 


No. 

PORTS. 

Above 
100 Tons. 

Below 
100 Tons. 

Total Amoont 
or 

Tonnage. 

Averifge. 

11 

Borrowstoness 

.. 22 

92 

8,740 

72 

12 

Port Glasgow - 

19 

31 

7,156 

143 

13 

Banff 

4 

138 

6,431 

46 

14 

Inverness 

12 

69 

5,092 

63 

16 

Anstruther - 

9 

87 

4,130 

43 

16 

Perth - 

9 

48 

4,116 

72 

17 

Kirkwall - 

3 

66 

3,247 

55 

18 

Stornoway 

7 

65 

3,133 

43 

19 

Campbletown 

5 

64 

3,088 

44 

20 

Lerwick 

1 

77 

2,622 

34 

21 1 

Thurso 

4 

30 

2,241 

60t 

22 

Stranraer 

— 

42 

1,448 

34 

I 

Total, — Scotland 

983, 

2,160 

300,836 

95 


Ireland. 


1 

Belfast 

70 

178 

23,371 

94 

2 

Dublin • 

74 

208 

22,965 


3 

Cork 

41 

207 

16,559 

.‘fe 

4 

Newry - 

10 

179 

9,811 

62 ; 

6 

Wexford 

8 

135 

6,937 

48 

6 

Waterford 

24 

37 

6,261 

102 

7 

Londonderry 

15 

11 

3,632 

139 

8 

Drogheda 

8 

24 

2,487 

78 

9 

Baltimore 

— 

84 


29 

lo 

Limerick 

4 

35 

1,887 


U 

Sligo 

3 

11 

734 


12 

Galway - - ' 

— 

18 

630 

35 

13 

Dundalk 

— 

8 

463 

58 

14 

Coleraine 

— 

5 

128 

25 

16 

Newport 

— 

3 

64 

21 


Total,— Ireland 

257 

1,143 

97,369 

69 


GRAND TOTAL 

7,180 

11,855 

2,150,605 > 



THE BRITISH NATURALIST. 

Those who delight to revel amongst the beauties of Nature, could not take a 
more delightful companion with them than this little volume. It is written, in- 
deed, with the feelings of a poet more than of a dry specimen-collecting naturalist ; 
for it may be truly said, that the A^hor gazes on Nature ‘ with a poet’s eye,’ and 
writes his observations with a poet’il^n. His very arrangement is poetical. He 
leads his readers first to the ‘ mountain,’ and successively to the ‘ lake,’ the ' river,’ 
and the ‘ moor,* describing in each the various productions, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral. It is decidedly well written, and its being rather popular than pro- 
found, will form its chief recommendation to the class of readers for whom it is 
intended. 









CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay— M. Madras— C. Calcutta.] 

Alcock, C. B. P., Lieut. Engin,, placed at the disposal of the Mil. Board. — C. 
April 10. 

Armstrong, R. Cant., 2d Assist., to be Ist Assist. Mil. Audit-Gen., v. Kennedy, 
prom.-^. April 10. 

Alexander, G. Mr., to be Head Assist, to Sudder board of reven. — C. May 12., 
Abbot, S. A., Ens.. posted to 42d N. 1. — C. June 3. * 

AHjlten, G. P., Ens., posted to IStli N, I. — C. June 3. 

Ahmrity, J., Lieut.-Col, Comm., to be CoL— C. June 5. 

Affleck, R., Lieut. 16th N. I., appointed to Ist batt. Pioneers, v. Goold res.— M. 
June 9. 

Anderson, A. sen., Capt. Engineers tobeMaj. — M. June 9. 

Andrews, (C. B.) A., Lieut. Col. Comm, to be Col. — M. June 9. " 

Anderson, A., Maj. Engin. to be Superintend. Engin. in north div.— M. June 9. 
Aitchinson, A., Licut.-Col. 23d N. I., to be Col. B. — June 13. “ 

Bir<te^, W. I., Sen. 2d Lieut Engin. to be 1st Lieut— M, June 9. 

.Blncktiurne, Win., Lieut.-CoJ. Com. to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Ijoitrdman, E. Lieut.-Col. Com. to be Col— M. June 9. 

Bishop, C. T. G., Lieut-Col. Cora, to be Col. — M, Juue 9. 

Brodie, (C. B.) James, Lieut. Col. Com. to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Best, S., Lieut., to be Assist, to Superintend. Engin. at Jaulnah. — M. June 9. 
Bowes, F., Lieut.-Col, 4th N. 1. on furl, to Ear.— M. April 20v 
Baker, W. W., Capt 32d N. I., on furl to Phir. — M. June 2. 

Bropkes, W., Lieut.-Col. Engin., to be Col. — B. June 13, 

Biriraet, F. C., 2d Lieut Artill, rem. from 1st comp. 7th batt. — C. March 16. 
Baldwin, R. H., 2d Lieut. Artill, posted to 5th comp. 7th batt. — C. March 14. 
Boswell, J. L., Ens. 19th N. I. to be Lieut, v. Murray, retired, t. Drummond, 
dec, — C. April 10, 

Boyd, F. T,, Lieut. 65th N, T., to be Capt of a comp., v. Pearson, prom. — C. 
April 10. 

Bellew, H. M., Capt. 56th N. L, to offiiciatc as Qu. Mas. Gen., v. Jones.— C. 
April 18. 

BuchanaOf-W. M., Assist. -Surg., app.to med. charge of 30th N. 1. — C. MRrch29. 
Brewer, P;; Capt., 64thN. 1. to be Maj., v. Maling. — C. April 18. 

Bush, J. T., Ens., rem. 12th to 24th N. I. — C. April 12. 

Bury, C., Mr., to be Regis, of City Court at Dacca. — C. May 5. 

Bell, John, the Rev. Mr., to be District Chaplain at Mhow. — C. May 29. 
Barkbonse, F. G., Ens., posted to 68th N. I. — C. June 1. 

Becber, H. M., Ens., posted to 50th N. I.— C. June 3. 

Bristow, G. W. G., Ens., posted to 71st N.I.— C. June 3. 

Bristow, C. M., Ens., posted to 70th N. I.— C. June 3. 

Burton, C. £., Ens., posted to 8th N. 1. — C. June 3. 

Battley, R. E., Lieut. 22d N. I„ on furl to^r. for health. 

Bridgeman, P., Cadet of Artill, prom, to jins.— <C. June 12. 
liennett, J. W., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. June 5, 

Burnett, (C.B.,) J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col — C. June 5. 

Brown, (C.B.,) C., Lieut.-Cpl. Comm, to be Col— C. June 5. i , 

Brown, M. VV., Lieut.-Col Comm., to be Col — C. June 5. 

Broughton, T, D., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 
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Promotions and Changes in India, 

Boydf M.> Lieut.-Col. Comm.) to be Col. — C. June 5. 

ByreS) P., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Burgh, W., Lieut..Col. Coram., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Bowen, H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Brooljtes, W., Lieut.-Coi. Comm., to be Col. — C. June .5. • 

Barton, E., Lieut.-Col., posted to 17th N. I.— C. May 14. 

Bryant, J., Lieut- Col., rem. from 65th to 40th N. I.— C. May 14, 

Brooke, C. W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 56th to 69th N. I.— C. May 14. 

Cameron, N. S., Esq., to be Collec. and Magis. of Trichinopoly.— M. May 22. 
Cotton, A. T., Sen. Ist Lieut Engineers, to be Capt..— M. June 9. 

Curre, J., Lieut 8th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health.— M. April 3. 

Corsellis, T., Lieut.-Col. 9th, to be Col B. June 13. 

Cox, G. M., Lieut-Col. 12th N. I., to be Col.— B. June 13. 

Cunninaham, J., Lieut Col. 17th N. I., to be Col.— B. June 13. 

Clelland, W. D., Lieut.-Col. 19th N. I., to be Col.— B. June 13. 

Crommelin, J. A., Lieut Eng., perm, to res.— C. April 3. 

Counsell, W., Lieut, and Brev. Capt Artill., rem. from 3d comp. 6th batt to Id 
comp. 4th batt.— C. March 16. 

Cat-dew, A., Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st to 2d comp. 4th batt.— C. March 16. 
Craig, W. M., 2d Lieut Artill., posted to Ist corap. 7th batt— C. March 14. 
Cartwright, E,, Lieut.-Col. Comm., rem; from 15tb to 10th N. 1.— C. March 15. 
Cooke, W. P.,Capt. 6th N. L, to be Major, v. Taylor, prom. — C. April 10. 
Cumming, ly, F., Assist-Surg., placed under Super.-Surg. at Cawnpore.— C, 
March 29. / 

Campbell, A., Aaslst.-Surg., posted to 3d brig. Horse Artill.— C. March 29. 
Candy, F., Lieut., 64th N. I., to be Capt, t. Brewer, prom. — C. April 19/\ 
Conran, J, W., Ens. 64th N. L, to be Lieut., v. Candy, prom. — C. April 25; 
Cunlide, a-E. , Mr., to be .Assist to Magis. and to Collec. of Land at Chittagong. 
•— C. M^ 5. 

Cooke, J. F. G., Mr., to be Judge of Zillah of Pumeah, — C. May 29. 

Crossman, C., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. reg.— C. June 3. 

Capel, E. S. , Ens., posted to 53d N. I.— C. June 3. 

Colebrooke, W. H. E,, Ens., posted to 63d N. I.— C. June 3. 

Carlyon, C., Ens., posted to 73d N. I.— C. June 3. 

Corfield, A. H., Ens., posted to 21st N. L— C. June 3, 

Craigic, John, Major 48th N. I., to be a Mem. of Mil. Finance Committee, r. 
Wilson, res,— C. June 12. 

Casement, (C. B.,) Lieut.-Col. Comm, to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Croxlon, Wm., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col — C. June 5. 

Comyn, W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Cock, Jf, Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Cunliflfe, R. H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Cartwright, E., Lieuji.-Col. Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. ■ 

Cumming. A., Lieut^Col Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Caldwell, A., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

HoVeton, John, Jun., Lieutenant.-Col. Com. Cav., to be Col— M. June 9. 
D^on, Charles, (C. B.) Lieut.-Col.. Com., to be Col— M. June 9. 

DayeUport, F. H. G., As8ist.-Sorg., on furl. to-Eur. for health.— M. March 31. 
gyson, J. T., LieuL-Col 18th N. I., to be Col— B. June 13. 

Delamotte, P., Lieuli^-Col 3d L. Cav., to be Col. — B. June 13. 

Dunbar, J. P., Lieut.-Col 2d L. Cav.i to be Col— B. June 13. 

Dougan, R. F., Lieul 10th L. Car., be Capt. of a troop, r. Waugh, dec. — C. 

April 3. ‘ ■ 

Dererell, R., Ens.jpsted to 47th N. I.— C. June 3. 

Doolan, R. W. E.. Ens., posted to I2th N. I.— C. June 3. 

Davidson, W. W., Ens., posted to .32d N. L— C. June 3. 

Dennistown, A., Cadet, prom, to Ens.— C. June 5. 

Dare, H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. Jun^ 5. 

V 
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Duncan, H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Durant, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Denty, H. F., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 6th to 45th N. I.— C. May 14. 

£f(ap, K., Lieut-Col. 10th N. I., to be Col. — B. June 13. 

Erskine, J. C., the Hon., to be Assist, to Magts. and to CoUec. of Land Rev. at 
Shahabad.— C. April 22. 

Edwards, T., 2d Lieut. Artill, posted to 1st comp. 6th batt— C. March 14. 
Ewart, J. K., Mr., to be Assist, to Magis. and to CoUec. of Land Rev. of central 
div. of Cuttack. — C. May 5. 

Elliot, J. E., the Hon., to be Postmast.-Gen. — C. May 5. 

Erskine, J. C., the Hon., to be Assist, to Magis. and to CoUec. of Land Rev. at 
Dacca.— C. June 16. 

Elton, R. W., Ens., posted to 16th N. I.— C. June .3. 

Elliott, J., Lieut.-Col., posted to 73d N. I.— C. May 14. 

Forbes, R., the Hon., to be Assist. CoUec. at Bareilly. — C. April 22. 

FVaser, H., Mr., to be Register of Zillah Court of Bareilly, and Joint Magis. 

stationed at Shapjehanpore.— C. April 9. 

Fitzgerald, G. F. C., 2d Lieut. Artill,, rem. from 3d comp. 6th batt., to 2d con^. 
3d batt. — C. March 16. 

Fraser, Hugh, Lieut. Engin., placed at the disp. of Mil. Board.— C. April 10. 
Ferris, J. H., Ens., re-app. to 7th N. I.— C. April 11. 

Fast, J. W,, Lieut.-Col. Comm., rem. from 42d to 33d N. I. — C. April 13. 
Fuller, C. W., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 16th Foot. — C. ApriMS. 

Forbes, Geo., Assist.-Surg., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. AprU 18. 
Ft^fi'A., Ens., posted to 4th N. I.— C. June 3. 

Flyw, James, Ens., posted to 64tU N. I. — C. June 3. 

FjHi^her, F. P., Ens,, posted to 67th N. I. — C. June 3. i. 

I^bes, A. Ens., posted to 69th N. I.— C. June 3. 

Fitzgerald, M., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 6. 

Fagan, C., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Fagan, (C. B.) , C. S., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Fast, J. W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Forsyth, W. A., Mr,, to be Assistant to principal Collector of Coimbatbre.— > 
M. May 22. 

Foulis, D,, Lieut.-Col. Cora. Cav., to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Farquhar, Wm., Lieut.-Col. Com. Engineers, to be Col.— M. June 9. 

Farran, Charles, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col. — M. Juno 9. 

Fair, (C. B.) Alex., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Fraser, W, C., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Fletcher, R,, Cadet prom, to Ens. — M. June 9. 


Gordon, Geo., Ens. 15th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Johnson, prom.— C. April 3 . 
Grant, C.R., Ens., to act as Interp. and Qu. Mast, to 62d N. I., v. Cox.— C. 


March 14. 

Gough, T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 10th to 1.5th N. I. — C. Mardli Ifiln 
Greene, G. J., Lieut. Engin., to be Exper. Eng. of 8tU or Rohilcund div. of ^toblic 
works. — C. April 10. 

Graham, W. H., Lieut. Engin., placed at the disp. of Mil. Board. — C. i^ril 10. 
Garbett, C., Assist.-Surg., placed under Super. Surg. at Cawnpore.— C. March 29. 
Griffiths, C., Assist-Surg., placed under Super. Surg. at Cawnpore.— C. March 29. 
Gullan, D., Assist.-Surg., to assume med* char, of 5 comps. 18th N. I.— C. 

AprU 13. J 

Grant, J. P., Mr., to be Assist, to Magis.'ihid Collec. of Land Rev. at Bareflly.— 


C. May 19. 

Gibb, John, Ens., posted to 43d N. 1. — C. June 3. 
Grange, R., Ens., posted to 10th N. L — C. June 3. 
Giford, J., Ens., posted to 2d N.L— C.. June 3. 
Gardner, S. W., Ens., posted to 28th L — C. June 3. 
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Glegg;, H. A., Lieut. 32(1 N. I., tobeCapt. of a comp., v. Stacey, prom.— C* 
June 12. 

Greenstrcet, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Garner, T., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June .5. 

Garrow, G. Ksq., to be 1st Judge .of Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit for 
north(Tn division.— -M. May 22. 

Grant, (C. B.) A., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Greenhill, Jas., D. Lieut. Col., to be Col.— M* June 2. 

Gibb, J. R., Assist.-Surg., to be Med. Officer, to Judicial Estab. at Maaulipatam, 
V. Geddes, prom.— M. June 9. 

Groves, E., Lieut. 47th N. I. on furl., to Ens. — M. April 7. 

GoodfelloW) S., Lieut.-Col. Engin., to be Col. — B. June 13. 

Gilbert, W. Lieut.-Col. 2j8l N. 1., to be Col.— B. June 13. 


Home, D., Mr., to be Assist. Collec. of Agra.— C. April 22, 

. Hailes, M. H., Cornet 10th L. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Dougban, prom. — C. 
Aprils. 

Heyland, Arthur, Ens. 12th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Lermit, prom. — C. April 3.' 
Heard, St., J.. Lieut.-Col., rem. from 15th to 10th N. I.— C. March 18. 

Hogg, R. W., Lieut. 8th L. Cav., rem. from his app. as Interp. — C. April 14. 
Hewitt, F., Lieut. 33d N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. April 21. 

Harvey, J. J., Mr., to be Magis. of Zillah of Midnapore.— C. May 29. 

Harris, J. S., Eqs., posted to 18th N. 1.— C. June 3. 

Home, W. G., Ens., posted to 55th N. I. — C. June 3. 

Hartt, F., adm. asan Assist-Surg. — C. June 12. 

Houston, R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Hetzler, (C. B.), R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. • ‘ 

Hopper, W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June .5. 

Heathcote, W. S., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Hampton, R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Harriot, J. S., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Hunter, (C. B.), G., Lieut.- Col., posted to 43d N. I.— C. May 14. 

Hallewell, the Rev. J. (A. M.) to be Chaplain at Cuddalore. — M. April 7. 
Hammond, G., Lieut. 51st N. 1. to act as Assist-Ou.-Mast.-Gen. of Army. — 
M. June 9. 

Harwood, J., Cnpt. 48th N. 1. on furj. to Fur. for health.— M. April 3. 

Hessman, H., Lieut.-Col. Artil, to lie Col. — B. June 13. 

Hogg, A., Lieut,-Col. 11th N. 1., to be Col. — B. June 13. 

Hodgson, C., Lieut.*Col. Artil, to be Col— B. June 13. 

Hull, W., Lieut.-Col. Ist Gren. N. 1., to be Col— B. June 13. 


Impey, H. R., Capt., app. to perform duties of Interp. andQu. Mas. to 50th N, I. 
— C. March Ki. 

Innes, J., 2d Lieut. Artill, posted to 3d comp. 3d batt^C. March 14. 

Imlarb, H., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Innes, (C.B.), W., Lieut.-Col, Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Irving, J., Slrg. 6n furl, to Eur. for health.— M. April 20. 


Johnson, R. C., Lieut 50th N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Body, dec. -M3 
April 3. 

Jones, John, Capt 46th N. I., on furl to Eur. for health— C. April 18. 

Johnson, J. M., Lieut-Col. Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Johnston, F, J. T., Lieut.-Col, Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Jessop, E., Assist-Surg. rem. from 32d to 9th N. I,— M. June 1. 


Kenny, D. C., Lieut-Col. Com., to be Col—M. June 9. 
I^Ily, H. R., Lieat-Col. Com., to belJol— M. June 9. 

U Ktitzleben, Mag. 44tli N. I., on furl to Eur.- M. June 2. 
Kennedy, M., Lieut.-Col. 15th N. I., to be Col— B. June J3 
Kennet, B., Lieut-Col 22d N.L, to be Col— B. June 13. 
Kemp, G. R. Lieut. Col. 13th N. I., to be Col— a June 13. 
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Kennedy, Wm., Major, 1st Assist, to be Dep. Assist. Mil. Audit-Gen., r. 

Maegregor.— C. April 10. 

Kendall, B., Cadet, prom, to Ens.— C. June 5. 

Knox, W. D. H., Licut-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Lerrait, Alfred, Lieut 12th N. I., to be Capt, of a comp., v. Moore, promoted.— 
C. April 3. 

Lewin, W. J. C., Lieut. H. Artil., rem. from 2d troop 2d brig., to let troop Ist 
brig. — C. March 16. 

Louis, Thos., Mr., to be Assist, to Magis. and to Collect of Land Rer. at Mo- 
radabad. — C. May 5. 

La Touche, C., Mr., to be Assist to Magis. at Mirzapore.— C. May 19. 

Logard, W. B., Ens., posted to Slst N. I.—C. June 3. 

Leicesier, C. B., Lieut, 34th N. L, on furl, to Eur. for health. 

Lawrence, M. J., Ens. 30th N. I, to be Lieut, y. Manning, dismissed.— C. 
June 12. 

Lumley, W. B., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. June 5. 

Littlejohn, P., Lieut. -Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June .5. 

Lumley, J. R., Lieut.-Col. Coram,, to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Latter, R. J., Licut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Lockett, H., Lieut.-Col., posted to 19th N. I. — C. May 14. 

Lushingtork, (jC. B.) James Law, Lieut-Col. Cora. Cav., to be^Col. — M. June 9. 
Limond, James, Lieut.-Col. Com. Artil, to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Limond, A., l.ieut Col. Com., to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Lushington, J. S., Sen. Lieut. 6th L. Cav., to be Capt, v. Logatt deceased.— 
M.June 12. 

Legrorke, G., Lieut 51st N. 1., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. April 14. 
Leighton, 1)., Lieut.-Col. 7th N. I., to be Col. — B. June 13. 

IV^iddlecoat, G., Lieutenant, rern. from 2d to 3d bat. Artil. — M. June 1. 
Mortimer. H. H., Lieut. , rem. from 3d to 2d N. I. — M, June 1. 

Marshall, .losiah, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col. — M.June 9. 

Molesworth, A., Lieut, -Col. Com., to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Munro, W., Liaut. Col. Com., to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Munro, John, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Mackenzie, (C. B.) John, Lieut-Coh Com. to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Mac Leod, (C. B.) C., Lieut.-Col. Com. to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Monin, A., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col. — M. .June 9. 

Macfarland, J., Assist.-Surg., on furl, to Eur, for health. — M. June 12. 

Mayne, J,, Lieut.-Col. 26‘th N. I., to be Col. — B. June 13. 

Moore, W. VV., Capt. 12th N. I., to be Major, v. Macleod, dec. — C. April 3. 
Mackenzie, H., Lieut., to act as Adj. toMundlaisir Loc. Bat., v. Lermita— C. 
March 14. 

Manning, F. E., Lieut.#16th N.L, to officiate as Station Staff at Sangor, v. 
James. — C. March 16. 

Murray, A., Assist.-Surg., posted to 6th N. 1. — C. March 14. 

Milner, £. T., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Qu. Mas. to 3|st N. 1.— C. 
March 18. 

Mhxwell, C,, Assist.-Surg., 18th N. I., to offic. as Garr. Surg. at Agra,— C, 
March 24. 

Moffat, J. D., Cadet of Cav., prom, to Ens. — C. April 18. 

Malmg, Irwin, Maj. 64th N. transf. to Inv. Estab. — C. April 18. 

Mackinon, K., Assist.-Surg., placed under orders of Superin. Surg. at Berh'atlii- 
pore.— C. April 13. 

Minto, W., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 18th N. I.— C. April 13. . 
Macleod, D. F., Mr., to be Assist, to Polit. Resid. at Nagpore.— C. May 19, ^ 
Morrison, D. R., Mr., to be Regist. at Juanpore, and Joint Magis., stationed #t 
Azeemghur.— C. May 5. 

Mainwaring, H. G., Ens., posted to I3tb N. I.— C. June 3. 

Macdonald, A., Ens., post^ to 40th N. I.— C. June 3. 

Montgomery, G. J., Cadet, prom, to Ens.— C. June 5. 
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Mouat, C., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

M*Leod, (C. B.), D., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Maxwell, (G. B.), W. G., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Macleod, (C. B.), Sir Alex., Lieut.-Col., Coram., to be Col. — C. June 5. 
Macftregor, J. A. P., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

MTberson, U., Lieut.-CoU Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Mouat, (Bart.), Sir James, Lieul.-Co]. Comm., to be Col. — C. June, 5. 

Mac Innes, J., Lieut. Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Murray, T., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 69tli to 55tli N. I. — C. May 14. 

Neave, John, Mr., to be Judge and Magis. of Allyghur.— C. April 9. 

Nation, S., Cadet of Inf., prom, to Ens.— C. April 10— posted to 23d N. I,, C. 
June 3. 

Newmarrh, H., Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Gibb, dec.— C. June 5. 

Nuthall, J., Lieut.-Col. Coram., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Nicol, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Oliver, Thomas, Capt. 3d N. I., v. Sumock, ret.— C. April 10. 

O’Halloran, J. N., Ens., posted to 19th N. I.— C. June 1. 

O’Halloran, (C. B.), J., Lieut.-Col Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Pollock, M, B., Assis.-Surg., posted to 32d N. I. — M. June 1. 

Padmore, R., Lieut.-Col Com., to be Col — M. June 9. 

Pereira, M. L., Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col— M. June 9. 

Pollok, (C. B.) Thomas, Lieut.-Col Com., to be Col — M. June 9. 

Pendergast, Jeffery, Lieut.-Col, Com., to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Pierte, F. H., Lieut.-Col. Artil. to qe Col. — B. June 13. 

Proll, G. N., Lieut. 3d N. I., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Oliver, prom. — C. 
April 10.- 

Pearson, James, Capt. 65th N. I., to he Major, v. Walker, prom, — C. April 10. 
Pasmore, W., Capt., Dep. Assist. Adj.-Gen., posted to Presid. Divis.— C. 
April 11. 

Palmer, W. P., Mr., to be Collec. of Stamp Dut. in Calcutta. — C. May 19* 
Patton, J. H., Mr., to be Magis. of Zillah of Burdwan.— C. May 29. 

Plowden, T. J. C., Mr., to be Jun. Assist, to Magis. and to Collec. of Zillah, 
Scharunpore.— C. June9. 

Pond, J. R., Ens., rem. from 67th N. I. to 2d Eur. Reg.— C. June 3. 

Patterson, J. F., Ens., posted to 4th N. I.— C. June 3. 

Parker, R., Ens., posted to 48th N. I. — C. June 3. 

Phayre, A. P., Ens., posted to 7th N. 1.— C. June 3. 

Penson, Thos., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Pennington, G., Lieut..Col Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Patton, (C.B.), R., Lieut.-Col Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Perkins, W. H., Lieut.-CoL Comm., to be Col. — C. JunlB 5. 

Penny, G. R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Pitman, R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Price, W. C., Lieut.-Col. Comm., tobe Col— C. June 5. 

Ruspine, the Rev., W. G., to be Dis. Chap, at Dinapore.— C. April 14. 

Robinson, David, Ens. 65th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Boyd, prom.— C. April 10. 

Rice, J. G. A., Ens. 6th N. I., tobe Lieut., v. Stewart, prom,— C. April 10. 
Roweroft, F., Lieut, and Adj. let N. L, to offic. as Station Staff at Muttra, v. 
Thompson.— C. March 29. 

Reid, C. S., 2d Lient. Artil, to be Ist Lieut., v. Wade. — C. April 25. 

Rainey, A. C., Ens., posted to 25th N. I.— C. June 3. 

Ramsay, P. R., Ens., posted to 26thN, I.— C. June 3. 

R^nolds, H. C., Ens. 32d N. L, to be Lieut, v. Tierney, dec. — C. June 12. 
Richardson, J. L., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col— C. June 5. 

Richards, G., Lieut.-Col Comm, tobe Col.— C. June 5. 

RbWtsoD,T., Lieut.-Col Comm., to be Col— fl June 5, 

Rose, J., Lieut.-Col Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 
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Ramsay, Sir Thomas, (Bart.), L^ut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 
Richards, (C. B.), W., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Richards, (C. B.), A., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be 6ol. — C. June 5. 

Russell, James, (C. B.) IJeut.-Col. Com. Cav., tob^ Col. — M. June 9. 

Roo^je, W., Lieut.-Col 24th N. I. to be Col. — B. June 13. 

Roome, II. Lieut. Col. 16th N. I., to be Col.— B. June 13. 

Stoltes, S., Assist.-Surg„ rern. from 29th N. L, to 3d L. Cav. — M. June 1, 

Smith, (C. B.) H. F. Lieut.-Col. Com., to be Col.— M. June 9. 

Stewait, Thos., Lieut, -Col. Com,, tobeCol.— M. June 9. 

Snow, (C. B.) Edw. W., Licut.-Col. Com,, to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Smith, J. T., Lieut., to be Superintend. Engin. at Jaulnah. — ^M. June 9. 

Smith, J., Lieut. Col. 8th IS'. L, to be Col. — B. June 13. 

Sealy, B. W. D. Lieut.-Col. 3d N. I., to be CoL— B. June 13. 

Shuldham, E., Lieut.-Col.25ih N. I., to be Col. — B. June 13, 

Sandwith, W., Lieut.-Col. Istreg., to be Col.— -B. June 13. 

Salter, J., Lieut.-Col. 5th N. I., to be Col. — -B. June 13. 

Spiers, A., Mr., to be Head Assist, to Collec. of North. Dir. of Bundlecund.— C. 
April 22. 

Smyth, E., Mr., to be Assist. Collec. at Allahabad.— C, April 22. 

Scott, G.D., Lieut. ArtilL, rem. from 2d comp. 4th batt. to 6ib comp. 7th bait. 
C. March 16. 

Shaksi>ear, R. C., 2d Lieut. Artil., posted to 3d comp. 6th batt.— C. March 14, 
Shuldham, T., Maj.-Gen., rem. from 10th to 15th N, 1. — C. March 18. 

Smyth, W. iM., Lieut. Eng., placed at the disp. of Mil. Board. — C. April 10. 

Sully, B. C., Assist.-Surg., app. to med. dut. at station of Sen. Commis., and 
Salt Agent at Arracan. — C. April 10. 

Stewart, R., Lieut. 6th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Cooke, prom.— C. April 10. 
Sandernan, J., Ens., rem. from 47th to 38d N. 1. — C. April 12. 

Saunders, R., Mr., to be Superintend, of Stamps.— C. May 19. 

Stamforth, F., Mr., to be Assist. tO Magis. and to Collec. of Land Rer. at 
Benares.— C. May 19. 

Stockwcll, G., Mr., to be Commis. of Rev. and circuit, for Cuttack dir.— C. 
May 12. 

Stewart, W., Lieut. Eur. Inv., to be Adj. and Qu. Mas., v, Beatson. — C. June 1. 
Showers, E. H., Ens., posted to 72d N. 1. — C. June 1. 

Steward, R., Ens., posted to 30th N, L— C, June 3. 

Steel, C. E., Ens., posted to 57th N. 1. — C. June 3. 

Stephen, H. V., Ens., posted to 19th N. I. — C. June 3. 

Stein, R., Ens., posted to 49th N. 1. — C. June 3. 

Stacey, L. R., Capt. 32d N. I., to be Major, v. Lodor, dec. — C. June 12. 

Scott, C. C. J., Ens. 32d N. L, to be Lieut., v. Glegg, prom. — C. June 12. 

Smith, J. N., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Sherwood, J. D., Lieut.-Ool. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Stevenson, (C. B.), R., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Shapland, (C. B.), J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., Jo be Col.— C. June 5. 

Sargent, G., Lieut-Col. Cornm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Thomson, the Rev. T., to be Dis. Chap, at Delhi. — C. April 14. 

Tucker, the Rev. J. J., to be Dis. Chap, at Sangor.— C. April 14. 

Tombs, John, Lient.-Col. 6th L. Cav., to be a Brigadier, v. Duncan. — C. 
April 10. 

Turner, Wm., Capt. 54th N. L, to be Brig. Maj. of Fort Station at Agra.— C. 
April 10. 

Taylor, Thos., Maj. Inf., to be Lieut.-Col., r. Stonehara, ret.— C. April 14. 
Tweddell, H. M., Assist. Surg., placed at disp. of Com.-in-Chief. — C. April 18. ' 
Trotter, R., Mr., to be Assist, to Magis. at Mirv^apore.- C. May 19. ' - 

Trower, C. T., Ens., rem. from 48th to 25th N.i:— C. June 3. 

Teoipler, Geo., Lieut. 22d N. L, on' furl, to Eur. for health.— C. May 30. ^ 

Taylor, T. Lieut.-Col., posted to 6th N. I. — C. May 14. 
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Tapp, J. Hm Ens., rem. from 39tli, aad posted to 15th N. I. — RI. June 3. 

Taylor, H. G. A., Lieul.-Col. Com., to be Col, — M. June 9. 

Taylor; Capt. 39th N. 1., to act as Paymas. in Mysore. — M. June 9. 

Turner, W., Lieut.-Col. 1st L. Cav., to be Col. — B. June 13. 

Voeux, T, D., Lieut. 44th N. 1., to be Capt. by Brev.— C. April 10. 

Venables, G. H., Ens., posted to 29th N. I. — C. June 3. 

Verner, J. E., Ens., posted to 50th N. J.~C. June, 3. . ^ 

Vaughan, J., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5, 

Vicq, John, Lieut-Col. Com., to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Wilson, A., Lieut. Artil., rem. from 2d comp. 4th batt., to 7th corap. 2d batt. — 
C. March 16. 

Watts, E. R., Lieut. Artil., rem. from 6th comp. 7th batt., to 1st corap. 4th 
batt.— C. March 16. 

Wall, F., 2d Lieut. Artil,, posted to 3d comp. 6th batt.— C. March 14. 

Walker, F., Maj. Inf., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Peach, ret.— C. April 10. 

Wallace, Thomas, Ens. 3d N. 1., to be Lieut.,' v. Proll, prom. — C. April 10. 
Williamson, F. A., Ens. 63d N. I., to be Lieut., v, Carte, res.— v. Isaac, prom.— 
C. April 10. 

Wade, E. S. A. W. W., 1st Lieut. Artil.. transf. to peq. Hat.- C. April Id. 

Willis, P. W., Lieut. Eng., to be Exep. Eng., at Mhow.— C. April 18. 

Wilson, E.P., Lieut.-Col. Comm., rem. from 33d to 42d N. L — C. April 13. 
Wynch, P. M., Mr., to be Civ. Audit.— C. May 19. 

Woodrock, T. P., Mr., to be Assist, to Magis. and to Collec. of Land Rev. of 
Patna.— C. May 29. 

Wardlaw, D. B., Assist-Surg., on furl, to Eur. for health.— C. May 15. 

Wliite, M., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Wilson, E*P., Lieut.-Col. Coram., to b*e Col.— C. June 5. 

Whitehead, (C. B.), Tbos., Lieut,-Col. Comm., to be Col. — C. June 5. 

Watson, A., Lieut.-Col. Comm., to be Col.— C. June 5. 

Watson, (C. B.,) W. L., Lieut., rem. from 43d to 53d N. I. — C. May 14. 
Walker, F., Lient.-Col., posted to 65th N. I.— C. May 14. 

White, H. P., Ens. rem. from 17th, and posted to 47th N. I^ — M. May 30. 
Welsh, James, Lieut.-Col. Com., to be (^1.— M. June 9. ■ 

Whale, George, Lieut,-Col. Com., to be Col. — M. June 9. 

Whistler, G. W„ Sen., Sub.- Assist. Com.-Gen. -Lieut. 19th N. I. to be Dep.- 
Assist.-Cora.-Gen. v. Manners, prom. — M. June 9. 

Whistler, J., Super.-Lieut, 6th L. Cav. adm. on estate.— M. June 12. 

Wvllie, John, Surg. Canton, Surg. at Nagpore, on furl, to Eur.— M. April 7. 
Whitcombe. T. D., Lieut.- Artil., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. May 26. 

Whish, K., Lieut.-Col. Artil., to be Col. — B. June 13. 

Yates, R, H., Lieut.-Col. Com. — June 9, 

Younghusband, 0. J. Ens, posted to 60th N. I.— C. June 3. 

Yule, (C, B.) C. Lieut.-Col. Com., td be Col — C. June 5. 


* BIRTHS. 

Bagle, tho lady of Lieut* Arch., Comm. Arracan Prov. Batt, of a son, at Akyab, 
June 4. 

Blake, the lady of Captain B., 45th N. I., of a son, at Kolapore, May 6. 

, Bainbridge, the lady of J., Es<|r., of a son, at Madras, June 2. 

Crasler, the lady of Captain, 3()th N. I., of a son, at Masulipafam, May 7, 

C^tpr^ the lady of P., Esq., of a son, at Bangalore, May 19. 
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Chalmers, the lady of Lieutenant Fred., 22nd Regt., of a daughter, at St. Tho- 
mas's Mount, June 19. 

Elphinstone, the lady of Lieutenant Col. Charles, of a daughter, at Belgaum, May 

Fitzgerald, the lady oi Lieutenant James, 42nd. N. I./iof a daughter still-born, at 
G booty, June 22. 

Garnault, the lady of Captain G., 47th N. I., of a daughter, atKamptee, May 5, 

Gahagan, the lady of T., Esq., of a son, at Calicut, May 7. 

Godfrey, the lady ofCapt. Dcp. Assist. Quaf. Mas. Gen., of a son, at Bellary, 
May 11. 

Gardiner, the lady of Hen., Esq., of a son, at Vizagapatam, May 31. 

Hunt, the lady of Lieutenant, 3d Buffs, of a daughter, ^t Chinsurrah, May 19. 

Howes, the lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, at Bagulpore, June 5. 

Hunter, lady of Capt Assist. Coramis.-Gen., of a daughter, a| Bangalore, May 28. 

Ingram, the lady of (’aptain G. W., of a son, at Bareilly, May 15. 

JaTnes, the lady of Edward, Esq., Lieut, and Pay-master, 32d Regt., oF a daugh- 
ter, still-born, Madras, June 16. 

Kerr, the lady of Lieutenant J., 2d Kur. Regt., of a daughter, at Masulipatam, 
May 11. ' 

Lacroix, the lady of the Rev. A. F., of a son, at Chinsurreth, May 27. 

Lawrence, the lady of A. W., Esq., Lieutenant of M. L. Cav., of a son, at Bellaiy, 
June 24. , 

Macdonald, the lady of C. Esq. Mad. Civ. Serv., of a son, at Salem, May 11. 

Mitchell, the lady of \V. S., Esq., 22d N. 1., of a daughter, at Samulcotah, 
May 16, 

More, the lady of Brev. Cnpt., 39th Foot, of a son, at Trichinopoly, May 19. 

O’Connor, the lady of Lieut. H. E. C., StaflT Officer to the Eur,' Ben, Depot, of a 
daughter, at Cudclalore, June 12. 

Oaks, the lady of T. A. Esq., of a daughter, at Palmanair, June 18. 

Proby, the lady of tife Rev. J. C., of a son, at Meerut, May 24. 

Prior, the lady of Lieut., 23d L. Inf., of a son, at Palaverain, June 19. 

Smith, the lady of G. H. Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Jessore, June II. 

Smith, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Tranquebar, May 23. 

Strettell, the lady of D., Esq., 20th N. I., of a daughter, at Quilon, June 12. 

Wegulan, the lady G. C., Esq., of a son, at Dacca, 26. 

Williams, the lady of (’apt., 3d L. Cav., of a son, at Kamptee, May 11. 

Wright, the lady of Lieut. George, 10th N. L, of a son, at Cuddalore, May 16. 

MARRIAGES, 

Brunton, Major, to Mrs. Wallace, Madras, June 30. 

Codrington, R. Lieut. 46th N. I., to Maria, fourth daughter of H. Fleetwood, 
Esq., of York-street, Dublin, Madras, May 1. 

Dennison, G. H., Esq., to Susan Caroline, only daughter to Ens. and Adj. Jones, 
Cam. Eur. Vet. Batt., at Vizagapatam, June 11. 

Fisher, the Rev. H. S., to Charlotte Eliza, youngest daughter of J. Money, Esq., 
at Cossimbazar, J une 6. 

Gough, George, Esq., to Charlotte Margaret, third daughter of Charles Becher, 
Esq., Calcutta, June 11. 

Innes, R. W. Esq., Solicitor, to Selina Rosanna, second daughter of’ A. Flower, 
Esq., Madras, May 18. 

Keir, George, Capt. 3d Nizam Cav., to Margaret, eldest daughter of Camjffbell 
Mackintosh, Esq. of Dalmig.wie, N. B. at Hyderabad, June 20. 
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Leighton, H. G. Esq., to Harriet, daughter of the late Robert Blake, Esqj 
formerly Mint Master at Futtchgurh, Calcutta, June 13. 

Rutter, William, £sq., to Ann Matilda, second daughter of the late John Shaw, 
Esq., Madras, May 20. 

Skinner, J., Lieutenant, Adjutant 1st Loc. Horse, to Miss S. A. BarlJw, at 
Hansie, May 25. 

Wakeman, Henry, Lieutenant, 42d N. I., to Miss Anne Fraser, at Ballary, June 1, 
DEATHS. 

Alexander, B. Lieutenant and Brev. Capt., 16th Foot, aged 33, Fort William, 
May 9. 

Adams, II. Capt., 6th N. I., at Satarah, June 4. 

Blewett, W. H. Lieutenant, 45th Regt., at Saugor, May 6. 

Boj rce, J. Lieutenant. 4lst Foot, at Arnee, May 28. 

Bilderbechr, C., Esq., at Pondicherry, J^une 6. 

Bainbridge, wife of J., Esq., aged 31, IVtadras, June 11. 

Campbell, Eliza Jane, wife of Captain Ivie, second daughter of Col. P. Little- 
john, Bengal Army, at Hyderabad, May 5. 

Crisp, wife of the Rev. Henry, at Salem, May 6. 

Dowling, Mrs. Sophia, wife of John, Esq., aged 47, at Calcutta, June 11. 

Daniel, the lady of Capt. Daniel, 89th Foot, at Trichinopoly, May 14. 

Dodd, |t. Lieutenant, 54th Foot, at Cannanore, May 20. 

Darnton, Mrs. C., relict of the late Cuthbert, Esq., at St. Thom^, June 5. 

Xrrant, John, Esq. Paymaster, 38th Foot, at Gazipoor, May 25. 

Gibb, Alex. Esq. senior member of Medical Board, aged 68, Calcutta, June 4. 
Gray, R. Capt., 3d Nat. Vet. Batt., aged 44, at Vizagapatam, June 7. 

Jones, J., Esq., Surgeon, 3d L. Cav., aged 46, at Kamptee, May 16. 

Jervis, Adolphus, only son of Capt. George, at Byculla, June 7. 

Logan, J. Capt., 6th L. Cav., at Thome, May 6. 

Lrcvery, J. B. F. Lieut, N. I., at Kaire, May 31. 

Robertson, W. S. Ens. 39th N. I., at Bangalore, May 18. 

Rowland, John, Assistant- Surgeon, at Arnee, June 6. 

Spears, Capt. Mad. Estab. Loc. Agent, at Bopawur, at Banswara, May 4. 
Toulman, W. M. Esq., aged 35, at Serampore, May 9. 

Tierney, John, Lieutenant, 30th N. I. at Mhou, May 24. 

Traill, J. Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, at Hoonsoor, May 15. 

Wroughton, Ellen, wife of J. C. Esq., Civ, Ser., at Paloemcoltah, June 1. 


General List op Passengers. 

Per Hippotnenes from Padang. Major-Gen. Halbzman • Colonel Schenk ; 
Mr, Vanremsbreck. , ^ 

Per G««. Palmer from Madras. Major the Baron de Rutzlcbon ; Capts. Man- 
dhton, 54th foot; Glasgow, 41st foot ; and Crokat, N. I., (died at sea) ; Lieut. 
‘'Whitcombe ; Ensigns Dewea and Moore ; Veter. Surg. Schroeden, 13th L. Drag. ; 
A#8iat.-Surg. Orr, 89th reg. ; Messrs. Brecoft and Hargrave ; Masters C. Weston, 
H. Weston, and E. Schrolden ; the Baroness de Rutzlebon ; Messdaraes Pawlin, 
Smith, Taggart, and Schrolden ; Misses Teed, Lambe, Clemens, and 

from Boinbay» Capt. ^South ; Lieuts. MXaflFreys and Crond ; Dr. 

Hol- 


^ mt. WarnsOD, ana rwo 
ill J0»^ Clark from Bengal. Dr. For^. 

%t Henry* Capta. Gaznat and Tuit ; LYehtsl Bland and Daniel ; Adjt. 
Rngswoirth s Mr, laomas Tenhent ; Mesadamei Tuit, Myleres, and Child, 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date 
1829. 1929. 


Nov 

2 

Falmouth . . 

Royal George . . 

Wilson . . 

Bengal . . 

April 

29 

Nov 

2 

Downs 

Prince of Orange 

.Tanieson . . 

Bombay . . 

May 

28 

Nov 

4 

Portsmouth 

David Clarke . . 

Viles 

Bengal . . 

Jujne 

9 

Nov 

9 

Liverpool . . 

Mary 

Turcan . . 

Australia. . 

July 

7 

Nov 

11 

Portsmouth 

George & Wm. 

Nicholson 

Cape 

Sept. 

2 

Nov 

14 

Bristol 

Ellen 

Patterson 

Cape 

Aug. 

29 

Npv 

16 

Portsmouth 

Borneo 

Whichelo 

Btftavia . , 

June 

10 

Nov 

16 

Holyhead . . 

Spartan 

Lumsden 

Bengal . . 

June 

10 

Nov 

18 

Plyinourh . . 

Gen. Palmer . . 

Thomas . . 

Madras . . 

July 

12 

Nov 

18 

Hastings . . 

Eliza 

Dixon 

Bombay . . 



Nov 

18 

Portsmouth 

Hippomenes . . 


Padang . . 

July 

7 

Nov 

18 

Hastings •. . 

Fletcher 

Foster 

Bombay . . 

July 

3 

Nov 

18 

Dartmouth 

Mountaineer .. 

Sheal 

Cape . . 

Sept 

18 

Nov 

19 

Downs 

Feegee 

Maegowan 

Singapore 

July 

2 

Nov 

20 

Falmouth . . 

Anna Robertson 

Davis 

Bengal 

April 

9 

Nov 

21 

Dartmouth 

Alice 

Poditch . . 

Singapor e 

June 

21 

Nov 

21 

Cork 

Eagle 

Ratty 

Cape 

Aug 

23 

Nov 

23 

Torbay 

Felicity 

Thomp.son 

Batavia , . 




ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1829 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name, 

Commander. 

Pc.it of DopM-. 

May 

8 

Singapore 

. Arethusa 

Johnson 

. London 

July 

3 

Bombay 

. Atlas 

Hine 

London 

June 

25 

Bengal 

. Royal Admiral . . 

Wilson 

London 

June 

21 

Singapore 

. Thomas Parsons 

Jones 

. Liverpool 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

1829. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

Oct 

31 

Portsmouth ,. 

Onyx 

. . Boteler 

. . Madeira 

Nov 

10 

Liverpool 

Irt 

.. Hoodless 

. . Bengal 

Nov 

10 

Liverpool 

Mary Hope 

. . Bisset 

. . Singapore 

Nov 

15 

Downs 

Bencoolen 

.. Martin 

• . Bombay 

Nov 

16 

Liverpool 

Malvina 

. . Pearson 

. . Bombay 

Nov 

17 

Downs 

Pero 

. . Rutter 

. . St. Helena 

Nov 

17 

Gravesend . . 

Flinn 

. . Philipson 

.. Cape'- 

Nov 

18 

Liverpool 

Norval 

. , Harrison 

.. Catpe ‘i 

Nov 

22 

Downs , , 

Hopeful 

. . Matters 

. . Cape 

Nov 

22 

Gravesend . . 

Lonach 

. . Cotgrave 

. . Bombay 

Nov 

23 

Downs 

Csesar 

. . Watt 

.. Madras * 

Nov 

23 

Sheemess 

Mermaid 

. . Henneker 

.. N.B.WiOm 

Nov 

25 

Gravesend . . 

Moira 

.. Bugg 

. . Madraii^' ' 

Nov 

25 

Gravesend . . 

Australia 

. . Slei^t 

.. N.S.V^ 



POSTSCRIPT. 


liJ clo&iQg this Series of The ORirNTAi. Hi rai.d, which has now existed lor six 
years, and extended lo twenty-three Volumes, the Editor has the satisfaction of 
befieving, that it h|LS contributed, more than any similar eVer published, to 
awaken intense and universal attention to the interests of the Asiatic World gene- 
rally, and of British India in particular. It is thi.s conviction which consoles him 
tbr the imputations which some designing and disappointed individuals have so 
studiously laboured to cast both upon him and his writings; representing his cha- 
racter as every thing base and unworthy, and his productions as having no other 
end than to fill his purse, and extend his own reputation. • He is now, however, 
too experienced in the history of political controversy, to be moved from his pur- 
pose, or to suffer his equanimity to be disturbed by any such arts as these. Both 
his character and his writings have now been so long before the world, that they 
must be judged of on their own merits, and not according to the detractive misre- 
presentaUons of others. If throughout these last there should now and then have 
appeared an undue proportion of the record of events in which he himself was an 
actor, his justification is in this, that the events thertselves were important to be 
recorded, and would have been recorded, whoever had been instrumental W bring- 
ing them about ; but this task being left to him alone, tfuit circumstance has never 
deterreijl him from giving the record, for the sake of the facts themselves^ and not for 
the sake of the organ of their agitation. 

In this spirit, he has never omitted any opportunity that presented itself, for 
calling the public attention to India ; whetlier it were a masonic procession, or a 
public feast — as was the case at Glasgow ; a Bible Meeting, or a public dinner — 
as was the case at Whitby j a grave lecture, or a gala ball— as was the case at 
Newcastle^ Whenever, and wherever, in short, the interest of the subject could 
be made to weave itself with passing events, there has been thought to be the best 
tinmi and pfoce for adverting to it. And as these scattered parts find no permanent 
recO^ in any other work, it is well that they are etnbodied here, since, withobtthis, 
pepple eHknglandwoold not be aware of the universal feeling existing in 
{llheei lemote from thetr own ; nor would the people of India know-— as they now 
|lHll thxopgh this chant^T— how powerful is sympathy in British bosoms towards 
t&eoi in tlieih remote abode. In this he founds his jtistification ; and leaves the 
rest to rate. 
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